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When the present writer agreed—as he did with enthusiasm 
—to compile from the writings of others a volume of essays 
and articles bearing directly on the Septuagint, he soon found, 
on embarking on the enterprise, that he had undertaken a 
much more difficult task than he had initially envisaged. In 
framing a volume of this nature, an editor’s function is virtu¬ 
ally that of anthologist, whose task, as Ivor Brown has so 
pointedly observed, “is a vexing one because there is so much 
that he has to leave out.” 1 Herein lay the basic problem, that 
of selection from a plenitude of material, extensive both in 
nature and scope. For, contrary to the by no means uncom¬ 
mon but uninformed opinion, the Septuagint is far from a de¬ 
serted village” or at best a poor relation of the more prosper¬ 
ous families in the wide world of biblical studies. It is certainly 
true that in comparison with many, though not all, of the 
various theological disciplines the laborers are few, but there 
has never been lacking a succession of scholars of insight and 
competence whose energies have been directed to the study of 
the Old Testament in Greek. 

The object of the present volume was envisaged as twofold: 
first, to bring together a selection of original articles and 
essays covering the more important aspects of the field, such 
as might serve the convenience of those already engaged in 
Septuagint and cognate studies, and secondly to present to the 
more general reader a conspectus of a specialized branch of 
biblical studies—its content and scope—not without the hope 
that he might thereby be stimulated to further study in a rich 
and rewarding field and perhaps ultimately make his own con- 
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tribution to the elucidation of problems as yet unresolved. Ac¬ 
cordingly the compiler’s chief endeavor was to make a 
selection of items which would be both comprehensive and 
representative, embracing the essential elements of the disci¬ 
pline, and illustrating the procedure by representative studies. 

As an aid to clarification, the constituent elements appear 
as sectional headings, under each of which follow representa¬ 
tive contributions to that particular division of the wider field 
of study. As with all attempts at classification, the subject- 
matter in many cases embraces a wider horizon and may well 
be found, in certain aspects, to fall within other categories. 
Division at best can be no more than a convenience, since the 
study of the Septuagint, involving as will be plain from the 
contents of this volume very varied elements, nevertheless 
with all its ramifications constitutes an integrated whole. It is 
a matter of regret that limitations of space—and these alone— 
have precluded direct representation of numerous articles that 
have appeared on the versions (other than Greek). The signif¬ 
icance of these studies, however, will be readily apparent from 
the references to them throughout the present volume, and 
later in this Prolegomenon we shall survey some of the recent 
work in this connection. 

Why study the Septuagint? It is surprising that the intrinsic 
importance of this version should have failed, on the whole, 
to receive due recognition. Quite apart from its claim to atten¬ 
tion as a literature in its own right, 2 the Septuagint holds a 
place in history, the significance of which deserves a wider un¬ 
derstanding and appreciation. It first came into being as a 
pure matter of necessity: to provide the People of God dis¬ 
persed throughout a Greek-speaking world with a medium 
through which the sacred writings could be read and under¬ 
stood. Accordingly, the Greek version came to constitute “the 
Scriptures” for by far the greater part of Jewry. With the rise 
of the Christian Church, and its claim to continuity with the 
Israel of old, it was but natural that, as with the liturgical pat¬ 
tern of the worship of the synagogue, it should make the Jew¬ 
ish scriptures its own, an action that has been aptly described 
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by Professor Moule as “one of the most remarkable take-over 
bids in history.” 3 In other words, it was the Old Testament in 
Greek —the Septuagint—that, in turn, constituted the Scrip¬ 
tures, and initially the only Scriptures, of the infant Christian 
Church. In course of time, and side by side with the writings 
of the Old Covenant, those of the New came into being and 
acquired canonical recognition as the fulfilment of the Old, 
which was the keynote of the primitive Apostolic Preaching 4 ; 
hence the abundance of citations from the Greek version of 
the Old Testament in the New. 

It was not long before the same necessity that brought the 
Septuagint into existence arose in the Christian Church. From 
its far-flung outposts came the demand for the Scriptures in 
the vernacular, a need that was satisfied, almost entirely as far 
as the Old Testament was concerned, by the Septuagint as 
exemplar. Accordingly the version is of prime concern for the 
patristic scholar, since it was upon the Septuagint and its off¬ 
spring the Old Latin that the writings of the early Fathers, 
both in East and West, were dependent for their Scriptural 
authority. 

We place these matters at the forefront of our introduction 
as setting the subject of the essays which follow in what we 
believe to be its proper perspective. In so doing we would not 
overlook another of the version’s claims to attention, for it is 
one that with a number of scholars has been the principal, if 
not the sole, focus of attraction. Being by far the earliest of 
the translations, the Septuagint in its original state holds the 
unique position of reflecting a very early form of its archetype, 
the Hebrew text. This text, with its changes acquired in the 
course of transmission, underwent standardization toward the 
close of the first century of the Christian era and in a number 
of instances—at times markedly—the revision differed from 
the text that underlay the Greek. This had long been apparent 
to the textual scholar, but only with the discovery of the 
Qumran documents has documentary evidence become avail¬ 
able. But extreme caution is necessary in this delicate matter. 
For example, the Qumran text of the Books of Samuel, which 
have traditionally been regarded as an outstanding example of 
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textual divergence, is very fragmentary, rendering it precari¬ 
ous to draw anything but tentative conclusions on the nature 
of the Hebrew Vorlage. That there are differences—and these 
are not confined to Samuel—between the Hebrew as used by 
the Greek translators and as known to us today is not in 
doubt, but the supposed extent of these differences must be 
considerably modified in the light of a more careful and ju¬ 
dicial analysis on the part of those who have made first-hand 
acquaintance with the actual text their fundamental concern, 
foremost among whom stand the Gottingen editors and their 
collaborators, along with the late Dr. Walters (Peter Katz) 
on the one side of the Atlantic, and on the other Professors 
Orlinsky and the late Max L. Margolis. Among the supposed 
variants some have been shown to be inner-Greek corruptions; 
others are explicable by “hibernation,” that is, equivalents of 
Hebrew words which were in current usage, and were ren¬ 
dered accordingly by the Greek translators but which later fell 
into desuetude, have tended to be construed either as mis¬ 
translations or as indicative of a different Hebrew term. The 
recovery of these earlier meanings by recourse to the cognate 
languages has been one of the services rendered by compara¬ 
tive Semitic philology with its resources enriched from Akka¬ 
dian and, more recently, Ugaritic. 5 But here again caution is 
necessary in the determination of linguistic equivalents: en¬ 
thusiasm can too easily promote subjectivism, with attendant 
imbalance in the conclusions offered. 

In passing, the question might be raised of possible “hiber¬ 
nations” in the Greek language itself, a matter which would 
appear to merit further investigation. An example must here 
suffice. In Psalm 77:36a LXX reads nai riy&irrjffav abrov kv 
T V vi-bnari avruv = Hebrew (78:36a) DJTS3 imns’l 
(Piel nns , BDB, KB, s.v., “deceive”; in other con¬ 
texts “persuade, seduce, fool, entice”). Grabe, in his 
famous edition of Alexandrinus, emended to jiTraTTjaav , 
the reading adopted by Rahlfs in the text of his Gottingen 
edition (Psalmi cum Odis, 1931, repr. 1967, p. 125) and his 
manual edition of 1935 (vol. II, p. 84). Were this an isolated 
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instance, emendation might well pass without comment; but 
the recurrence of ayavao} in a similar context (II Chron. 
18:2, R.S.V. “Ahab . . . induced him” [ nw Hiph.] better, 
“enticed, allured”) suggests that the Greek translators may 
have been familiar with an unpropitious sense of ayairaoi in 
current usage, i.e. “to simulate friendship with intent to de¬ 
ceive”.® This sense of ayairau may, in fact, explain the usage 
of the verb in contrast with $tXeco in St. John 21:15-17, a 
problem which has perplexed the commentators and has never 
been satisfactorily resolved. 

Attention should be directed to what is written below in 
Essays 1, 2, and 12 on the use and misuse of the “Septuagint” 
in textual criticism and the hazards of reliance upon an un¬ 
verified critical apparatus. Akin to this, and due largely to the 
lack of a complete critical edition of the Old Testament in 
Greek, is the common error of taking the manual edition of 
Swete or Rahlfs as “the Septuagint”, a practice which has 
been well nigh universal with commentators. Regarding criti¬ 
cal editions, it should be mentioned that of the two enterprises 
initiated early in the current century that of Cambridge ceased 
publication with Esther, Judith, and Tobit (Vol. Ill, part I) 
in 1940 and continuation with the series is not contem¬ 
plated. The Gottingen Septuaginta-Untemehmen, on the other 
hand goes apace under the Directorship of Dr. Robert Han- 
hart. The origins, history, and methodology of this enterprise 
are recounted in Dr. Walters’ essay (Chapter 2). Since he 
wrote, the Books of Maccabees (I-III), begun by Werner 
Kappler in 1936, have been completed by Dr. Hanhart 
(1959-60); Wisdom of Solomon (1962) and Sirach (1965) 
by Dr. Joseph Ziegler of WUrzburg, who had already edited 
the Major and Minor Prophets; Esther (1966) by Dr. Han¬ 
hart, who is currently preparing I Esdras. Genesis (replacing 
Rahlfs’s edition of 1926) by Dr. J. W. Wevers of Toronto is 
due for publication early in 1973, and will be followed by 
Deuteronomy under the same editor. The valuable Mitteilung- 
en, issued by the Unternehmen, were revived in 1958 with 
the publication of volume VI, Ziegler’s Beitrage zur Ieremias- 
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Septuaginta. Four further volumes have appeared to date. 7 

From the range of material in the body of the work the 
reader will be made aware both of the wide nature of the sub¬ 
ject matter embraced in LXX studies and the magnitude of 
the field. Despite intensive investigation over the years many 
of the basic problems are still far from solution. Fresh source 
materials come steadily to hand, such as papyri from Egypt 
and the copious yields of the Judaean desert. With all these 
acquisitions, laborious and exacting tasks of assembling, 
transcription, and editing, are involved, and these, together 
with further delays which are often experienced at pre-publi¬ 
cation stage, mean that a considerable time must elapse be¬ 
fore the fruits of modern discoveries are available for the use 
of scholars. Not infrequently however, fresh materials which 
might be expected to contribute to the solution of problems 
serve only to intensify the quest. This is certainly so with 
some of the materials that have come to be known conveni- 
ently, though incorrectly since the location is wider, as “Qum- 
ran.” To the particular problems occasioned by some of these 
documents we shall return in due course. 

The Modern Approach: Antecedents and Progress. Modern 
critical study of the Septuagint, in common with its counter¬ 
part the New Testament, has its point of departure in a break 
with the textus receptus. Apart from Grabe’s monumental edi¬ 
tion of Codex Alexandrinus (Oxford, 1707-20), the various 
printed editions were based, almost exclusively, on the Sixtine 
(Rome, 1587). 8 The advent of the “historical method,” which 
arose in reaction to the artificial historiography of the eight¬ 
eenth century, occasioned the demand for reliable texts as 
fundamental to scientific investigation. Concomitant with the 
extension of the method (first applied to the classical litera¬ 
ture) into the domain of biblical studies, came Tischendorfs 
discovery of the Sinaitic codex in 1844 and the publication of 
a facsimile edition of the Vatican codex (B) by Vercellone 
and Cozza of which the Old Testament books were issued in 
four volumes between 1869 and 1872. Despite its defects this 
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edition, completed in 1881, made the entire codex available 
to scholarship for the first time, and served until the publica¬ 
tion of the photographic edition in five volumes (1889-90) 
under the auspices of Pope Leo XIII. With these great uncials 
to hand (though neither is complete), and other manuscript 
materials which were coming to light, many only fragmentary, 
together with editions of codices resting in the libraries of Eu¬ 
rope, only the initiative was necessary for embarkation on the 
quest for the true text of the Septuagint. The twin enterprises 
already mentioned were the outcome. Gottingen’s aim—recon¬ 
struction—was the more ambitious; Cambridge was content 
“to present as clearly and fully as is possible within reasonable 
limits of space the evidence available for the reconstruction of 
the text or texts of the LXX,” 9 with B as basic text as far as 
extant. A trail had already been blazed in this direction in the 
sister University in the pioneer work of Holmes and Parsons 
(5 vols., Oxford, 1798-1827). Though lacking, perforce, in 
source materials that were available a century later to the 
Cambridge editors, the apparatus nevertheless embodies the 
most extensive collation of readings published to date. 

The opening section of the present volume comprises three 
essays which set the stage, embracing as they do the course 
and development of Septuagint studies over the last century. 
The earliest of these, by Professor Orlinsky, centers upon the 
ultimate objective—the recovery of the Greek text as it left 
the hand of the original translator. Primary emphasis is laid 
on sound methodology, with the principles that must govern 
all research in the field if fruitful results are to be attained. 
Examples are cited from the work of leading exponents; to 
these there might well be added the application of these prin¬ 
ciples to the text of Job by the author of the article himself. 10 

Links with the past and contemporary issues form the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the study by the late Dr. Walters, better known 
to scholarship as Peter Katz. Methodology is again empha¬ 
sized and the perils of aberration are illustrated by examples. 
As mentioned above, the origins and history of the Cambridge 
and Gottingen editions are outlined, the latter with some in- 
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timate sidelights, and the respective procedure ably analysed 
and compared. The reader is introduced to points of grammar 
and morphology and, as in the preceding article, independent 
studies are evaluated. Apart from his wide range of contribu¬ 
tions to the learned journals, an extended example of Walters’ 
methodology is to be found in his Philo’s Bible (Cambridge, 
1950). His posthumous volume. The Text of the Septuagint: 
its Corruptions and their Emendation, edited by his pupil, Dr. 
D. W. Gooding, has recently been published by the Cambridge 
University Press (1973). 

The last, and most recent, of our representative survey arti¬ 
cles is the work of one of a younger generation of scholars 
who are making the Septuagint a specialized field of study. 
He brings the survey up to date by delineating current prob¬ 
lems and points out the much closer liaison prevalent today 
between Old and New Testament scholars in the field of 
textual criticism. In biblical exegesis the genetic connection be¬ 
tween the two Testaments has been recognized from earliest 
times often through the centuries to the detriment of the Old 
when its Sitz in Leben has been obscured in the interests of 
typological and mystical interpretation. Text-critical studies, 
on the other hand, have not enjoyed a like unification. With 
few exceptions, textual scholars have tended to confine their 
energies, well nigh exclusively, either to the New Testament 
or to the Old in Greek, a situation inimical to the interests of 
both. The change in climate, and its effects in practice, are 
exemplified in the course of Dr. Howard’s article. 

An avenue for further implementation and co-ordination 
on an international scale has been afforded by the New Tes¬ 
tament Society (Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas) in the 
inauguration in 1969 of a continuing seminar on “The Greek 
New Testament and the Septuagint” which meets annually 
and is at present concerned with lexicography. Accounts of 
its proceedings by the Recording Secretary, Dr. Robert A. 
Kraft of the University of Pennsylvania, appear regularly in 
the Society’s journal, New Testament Studies . 
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The first of these reports" includes an account of a land¬ 
mark in the terrain of the Old Testament in Greek—the 
founding of the International Organization for Septuagint and 
Cognate Studies at Berkeley, California, in December 1968, 
under the presidency of Professor Orlinsky. The purpose of 
the Organization, as its title implies, is the co-ordination of 
research in its own and in kindred fields, and the further pro¬ 
motion of these studies by holding regular sessions for the 
presentation of papers and discussion; by co-operation and 
joint meetings with related organizations, societies, and un¬ 
dertakings; by the publication of a Bulletin recording its own 
proceedings, together with work recently completed, currently 
in progress, or projected, on the part of individual scholars or 
in conjunction with others; by encouraging, sponsoring, or by 
active participation in, the preparation for publication of 
works for the furtherance of Septuagint and related studies. A 
comprehensive bibliography of the Septuagint is in the press, 12 
and it is hoped that work will begin in the near future on an 
up-to-date lexicon under the joint auspices of the Research 
Committee of the Lutheran Missouri Synod (sponsors of the 
Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich New Testament Lexicon) and the In¬ 
ternational Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies. 

Septuagint origins. The central question of the Old Testament 
in Greek remains that of the Vorlage: was there one, original 
“official” version, of which the various extent manuscripts 
represent, in larger or smaller respects, deviations? Or, on the 
analogy of the Aramaic Targums, did each one translate, in a 
phrase of Justin Martyr’s in another connection, “as he was 
able”? For former generations no such problem existed: that 
an official or semi-official version was made for the Diaspora, 
beginning with the Pentateuch, was axiomatic. The problem 
belongs to the current century, and each side has had vigorous 
proponents. On the one hand the traditional view formed the 
keystone of the work of Paul Anton de Lagarde, whose meth¬ 
odology was founded on the hypothesis that, working back¬ 
wards from the three recensions current in the time of St. 
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Jerome, the text of the Greek version as it left the translators’ 
hands would be ascertainable and, ideally, capable of recon¬ 
struction. This “Lagardian hypothesis,” as it has come to be 
known, was challenged by Paul Kahle in an article which ap¬ 
peared in Theologische Studien und Kritiken in 1915, and 
his “Targum theory,” although the subject of severe criti¬ 
cism on the part of others who had worked independently 
and at first hand on the text of the Septuagint, was maintained 
vigorously by the Bonn scholar to the end of his days. His own 
views are represented in section II of the present volume by 
one of his later contributions, while the whole matter of Sep¬ 
tuagint origins, in its wider horizon, forms the subject of the 
penetrating essays in the same section by Professors Orlinsky 
and Wevers, both of whom find the evidence in relation to 
the Vorlage to point strongly to the one rather than the many. 
Among others whose direct acquaintance with recently dis¬ 
covered source materials has led to alignment with the Lagar¬ 
dian position are Frank M. Cross, Jr., of Harvard and Pere 
Dominique Barthelemy of Fribourg. A mediating suggestion 
has been advanced by George Howard, who sees “a third 
possibility” in the LXX as a revision of one text among many 
which ultimately eclipsed all others, 1:1 but how this differs es¬ 
sentially from Kahle’s “Christian Septuagint” is not easy to 
discern. 

Kahle’s line of approach has been followed in the writings 
of his pupil Alexander Sperber, whose views on LXX origins, 
as presented in a series of articles published from 1935 on¬ 
wards, are crystallized in his recent contribution to the H. A. 
Wolf son Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem, 1965), published shortly 
after Professor Wevers wrote. He holds that of Jerome’s 
trifaria varietas (i.e. Hesychius, Lucian, and the text of Ori- 
gen’s fifth column of the Hexapla), those of Hesychius and 
Lucian represent not recensions but two individual transla¬ 
tions, Origen’s text being in fact not a recension but a combi¬ 
nation of these two and indicating, by the use of the Aristar- 
chian symbols, “the respective source and extent of those 
readings which are peculiar to only one of these translators.” 
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Each of these, Sperber maintains, was subsequently translated 
into Latin, hence the procedure advocated in the essay “How 
to edit the Septuagint” (op.cit., pp. 751-73) has as its aim, in 
his own words, “the publication of the Greek Vorlage or Vor- 
lagen (plural!) 14 of the Vetus Latina;' or as Sperber would 
prefer to call it, “the Church Fathers’ Greek Bible” (p. 770), 
for which the criterion of this “entirely new procedure, repre¬ 
senting a complete break with the past” would be “NO Sep¬ 
tuagint manuscript at all to serve as basic text.” 15 What is here 
advocated is essentially the Beuron procedure with the Old 
Latin, itself affording valuable early testimony to the LXX 
text though fraught with problems peculiar to itself. With the 
Septuagint the procedure would add nothing apart from in¬ 
creasing the bulk of the volume, since relevant information on 
readings can be systematized and clearly presented within the 
compass of a single apparatus. The “basic text,” whether a 
reconstruction, a resultant, or the text of a single manuscript, 
serves only in a critical edition as a framework for the appara¬ 
tus. We need not dwell upon the hypothesis which underlies 
the proposed new departure, as this is subjected to searching 
examination in the course of chapters 2 and 5 below. 

Professor Schwarz’s essay is of particular interest as the 
work of one whose direct field of specialization lies outside the 
Septuagint, but who nevertheless, for the purpose of his vol¬ 
ume—“a learned work of freshness and merit, by an expert 
philologist with capacity for historical writing” 16 —has made 
himself thoroughly at home in the milieu of the version, 
and for that matter the Vulgate. Much ground is covered 
within the brief compass of the chapter which is highly perti¬ 
nent to an age in which Scriptural translations are pouring out 
with bewildering frequency accompanied by manuals offering 
guidance to the translator, whose task, in the words of C. H. 
Dodd, a veteran in the arena, “is an impossible art, for the 
words of one language seldom or never convey precisely the 
same ideas as the corresponding words of another lan¬ 
guage.” 17 Yet an ever increasing demand, with its burden of 
responsibility, falls upon the shoulders of a translator. Fewer 
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and fewer are able to read the classical authors in the original; 
hence students in ancient history, philosophy, and Roman law 
are entirely in the hands of the translator for their sources, a 
situation paralleled, though still to a lesser degree, by the the¬ 
ological student incapable of reading the Scriptures, which it 
will be his business to expound, in their native Hebrew and 
Greek. Never was there more “education” and, propor¬ 
tionately, fewer educated people! 

The Letter of Aristeas. One of the early writings falling within 
Dr. Schwarz’s discussion is the so-called Letter of Aristeas. 
Confining itself to the Torah, it purports to give an eye-wit¬ 
ness account of the translation of these five books into Greek 
at Alexandria by six translators from each of the twelve tribes, 
sent down from Jerusalem at the request of Ptolemy II. By a 
popular fiction the entire version was in due course embraced, 
and went down to posterity as the rendering of the Seventy 
(-two). In earlier days the prestige enjoyed by the Letter lay 
in its supposed historicity, and it has survived in no fewer 
than twenty-three manuscripts, not all complete. Removed 
from the microscope of the historical critic (though a histori¬ 
cal kernel is generally conceded as discernible), ,x the docu¬ 
ment in modem times has found its proper mise-en-scene in 
the wider corpus of Jewish-Hellenistic literature, and concern 
has centered upon such questions as its nature and purpose, its 
intended audience, and its ideology. A critical conspectus of 
recent studies from the pen of Dr. Gooding, together with the 
articles of Dr. Zuntz of the University of Manchester and the 
late Dr. Tcherikover of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, will 
serve the reader as indicative of the modern approach. Vari¬ 
ous aspects of the Letter have received attention more re¬ 
cently: the ethico-didactic element in J. J. Lewis, “The Table- 
talk Section in the Letter of Aristeas” (NTS 13 [1966-7], 53- 
56), and the kingship motif in Oswyn Murray, “Aristeas and 
Ptolemaic Kingship” (JTS N.S. 18 [1967], 337-71). ,! ’ The 
particular translation that may have occasioned the Letter is 
discussed by A. F. J. Klijn in NTS 11 (1964-5), 154-8, and 
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by the present writer in NTS 12 (1965-6), 144-50; the poli¬ 
tico-legal situation of the Jewish community in Egypt as its 
milieu by Leonhard Rost in the Eichrodt Festschrift 20 and its 
meaning, purpose, and literary genre by George Howard in 
JTS N.S. 22 (1971), 337-48. 

Such lines of investigation promise to be much more fruitful 
than the historico-critical approach, since no more than Virgil 
or the author of Daniel or Esther would pseudo-Aristeas 
claim to be writing history: these works must be evaluated on 
other criteria. Certainly the present-day student of the Letter 
is in the fortunate position of being well equipped for his task. 
He has good texts with apparatus critici enabling him to form 
his own judgment on the reading to be preferred, stemmata 
tracing out the manuscript tradition, translations should he 
feel the need of recourse to them, linguistic and stylistic 
studies, complete indices verborum and nominum, compre¬ 
hensive introductions, as well as the goodly array of sidelights 
from the articles in the learned journals. 21 

Transmission history. What may be termed the “traditional” 
view of the transmission history of the Old Testament in 
Greek presented a neat, straightforward pattern. It underlay 
the Lagardian method and is set out in detail in Swete (In- 
trod. chaps. 1-3), in outline in Rahlfs’s manual edition (“His¬ 
tory of the Septuagint Text,” Septuaginta, vol. I, pp. XXII- 
XXXI), and summarily in the first of Thackeray’s Schweich 
Lectures (op. cit., pp. 12-15). Briefly stated, the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. was held to have produced the Jewish revisions of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, and the following cen¬ 
tury or so the recensions of Origen, Hesychius, and Lucian of 
Antioch. Although as early as Karl Credner’s Einleitung 22 the 
presence of readings attribued to one or other of these revisers 
prior to his floruit had been discerned, aside from some atten¬ 
tion on the part of a few individual scholars 22 the matter has 
become a live issue only in our own times, yet one destined to 
demand a radical re-orientation. 

Following upon these overtures the curtain was raised in 
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Pere Barthelemy’s article of 1963, reprinted below, which 
arose from the discovery of the now famous Greek Scroll of 
the Minor Prophets. Further fragments of the same scroll 
were published by B. Lifschitz in the Israel Exploration 
Journal 12 (1962), pp. 201-7. Pending the publication of the 
definitive edition of these fragments by the Clarendon Press, 
Barthelemy has amplified his avant-courier in his challenging 
volume Les devanciers d’Aquila (Supplements to Vet us Testa- 
mentum, vol. X; Leiden, 1963). In an extended appraisal of 
the work a reviewer aptly anticipated the consensus of schol¬ 
arly reaction to the work: “It will require several years (if not 
decades) and a wealth of detailed investigation to provide the 
kind of thorough critical evaluation that this important con¬ 
tribution warrants.” 24 Among the positions advanced (though 
not all are new) are the identification of the LXX Ecclesiastes 
with Aquila, the identification of Aquila and Theodotion re¬ 
spectively with Onqelos and Jonathan who were the producers 
of Greek rather than Aramaic versions, and the attribution of 
the Quinta column of the Minor Prophets to Theodotion, 25 
which column in the Hexapla is “a recension, late, eclectic, 
and pseudepigraphic” (op. cit., p. 269). The features that 
have attracted most attention are the removal of the so-called 
Lucianic recension from its traditional historical setting (to 
which we shall return later) and the identification of an “R” 
(kaige ) recension which represents a stage in revisional ac¬ 
tivity that culminated in the work of Aquila. Theodotion, with 
whom the recension is identified, was thus a predecessor of 
Aquila and flourished in the mid-first century A.D., having as 
his object the bringing of the old Greek translation (LXX) 
into closer conformity with the Hebrew of his day. Not only 
was Aquila influenced by this recension—according to Barthe¬ 
lemy it was this revision, not LXX, that underlay his version 
of the Minor Prophets—but also Symmachus who appears to 
ignore LXX and Aquila in favor of R, with which he shows a 
direct acquaintance. Justin Martyr (whom the present writer’s 
independent researches have found to exhibit an exceedingly 
mixed text) embodies a number of its readings, 20 as does 
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Jerome in his commentaries on the Minor Prophets, and its 
influence is also to be seen in the Coptic versions and in the 
Hebraisms of the first and second hands of the Freer Codex of 
the Minor Prophets (W) in the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 

“The Three". A few observations may be interposed on the 
translators Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus who come to 
the fore in Barthelemy’s work, the two first named promi¬ 
nently. The origin, date, and authorship of the last named still 
remain enigmatical, and to the knowledge of the present 
writer nothing of importance on the version has appeared 
since the studies of H. J. Schoeps (1942-9) apart from its 
adduction by Barthelemy and in the editions and ancillary 
publications of the Gottingen Unternehmen. 

The identification of Aquila with Onqelos and Theodotion 
with Jonathan ben ‘Uzziel seems steadily to be gaining 
ground. Kahle asserts it categorically in his Schweich Lec¬ 
tures, 27 although he denies the association of either with the 
Targumim. Both of these equations go back well beyond our 
times—Aquila-Onqelos to the Middle Ages, when it was 
claimed to have been refuted by Azariah de Rossi, 28 and 
Jonathan-Theodotion to Samuel David Luzzatto in 1844. 29 

One of the questions arising from Barthelemy’s study is 
how, in any manner other than purely temporal, Theodotion 
may be regarded as a “predecessor” of Aquila. The transla¬ 
tion-technique is entirely different, that of Aquila being so 
distinctive as to render the version sui generis. The character¬ 
istics are too well known to need repetition; the question at 
issue is the purpose: why was such a translation ever made? 
What need was it intended to satisfy? Its marked peculiarities 
suggest the unlikelihood of its ever having been intended for 
reading in public: its infelicitousness as a literary production 
could hardly fail to have a jarring effect upon the ears of a 
congregation and produce a reaction comparable to the read¬ 
ing of the lessons today in a word-for-word translation de¬ 
signed for the elementary student of the original. At the most. 
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Justinian (Novella 146; A.D. 553) 30 permitted such use of 
Aquila, though grudgingly. 

The analogy of the modern interlinear translation, taken in 
conjunction with Origen’s assertion that Aquila’s version “is 
most commonly used by those who do not know Hebrew” (ad 
Africanum, 2) and Jerome’s reference to “Aquilae . . . se- 
cunda editio” (Commentary on Ezekiel 3:15) may serve to 
throw light on the purpose of the version and elucidate the 
problem of the two Aquilas. 

In the early days of the currency of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in Greek it is not unlikely that an official, or 
quasi-official, version was prepared to give a literal seriatim 
rendering of the Hebrew text in Greek—not itself a rival to 
the LXX any more than the student’s interlinear version is 
intended to displace a standard translation. First, it would 
provide a check to the over zealous copyist who might be in¬ 
clined to “improve” on his Greek exemplar 31 ; secondly, it 
would constitute an authoritative guide in matters of exegesis 
to a teacher who was dependent entirely on the Greek version; 
and thirdly, it would serve the Greek-speaking student, de¬ 
sirous of mastering Hebrew, with what Burkitt has called “a 
learned crib.” Accordingly it might be suggested that it was a 
work of this nature, revised in conformity with the Hebrew 
text of the Aqiba movement, that underlay the version of 
Aquila and accounts for its purpose and unique translation- 
technique. 

The claim for the admission of an Ur-Theodotion into the 
translational chain, which may now be taken as reasonably 
well founded, must be regarded as an additional link rather 
than a substitution for the traditional Theodotion of the latter 
half of the second century A.D. Elsewhere the present writer 
has endeavored to show that Theodotion of Ephesus must still, 
as a reviser, have a place in history, while the activity of his 
predecessor Ur-Theodotion, also of Ephesus, which was sup¬ 
plemental and revisional, must be placed a century or so 
earlier than the date suggested by P&re Barthelemy. 32 It 
might be added that there is every reason for identifying Ur- 
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Theodotion with the kaige recension rather than, as some have 
seemed disposed, to regard the latter as independent. 33 

By far the most revolutionary of recent Theodotionic 
studies is Armin Schmitt’s monograph, “Stammt der sogenan- 
nte ‘8 - Text bei Daniel wirklich von Theodotion?” (MSU 
IX, 1966), in which the author, a pupil of Dr. Ziegler’s, sub¬ 
jects the “Theodotion” version of Daniel (which at an early 
date almost entirely eclipsed the “LXX”) to critical examina¬ 
tion in the light of the biblical material preserved elsewhere as 
Theodotionic. It is surprising, in view of the author’s conclu¬ 
sion that the answer to his question must be “a clear No,” that 
the monograph has not received more attention. While it is 
certainly a careful and penetrating study, it raises in the mind 
of the present writer the whole question of the reliability of 
the marginal sigla and in some cases their interpretation. 
Theta is not always Theodotion as lambda is not always 
Lucian, and in the absence of a thoroughgoing investigation 
of the sigla in the manuscripts and attributions in patristic 
writers, an urgent though difficult task, one would reserve 
judgment in a matter upon which, at the present state of our 
knowledge, certitude would be misplaced. Whatever be the 
final verdict. Dr. Schmitt’s work brings to notice once again 
the question of additional versions or recensions. Examples of 
other possibilities are to be seen in the essay by Professor 
Krauss, while the problems of identification attaching to trans¬ 
lators mentioned by ancient writers form the subject of 
Rahlfs’s article on “The Syrian,” in which earlier attempts at 
isolating this translator are taken into account. 

The Hexapla. One of the monumental undertakings of biblical 
scholarship—a model of precision, industry, and patient en¬ 
durance—is the Hexapla of Origen, compiled over a period 
of years and completed c. A.D. 243. The text of its fifth col¬ 
umn—the LXX as reconstructed by the compiler—has given 
its name to the group of manuscripts in which it is subse¬ 
quently reflected (Hexaplaric), but the determination of this 
text is one of the problems of critical scholarship owing to 
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omission or imprecision on the part of copyists in recording 
the Aristarchian symbols. But this is only one of the prob¬ 
lems. Under the microscope of modern research the tradi¬ 
tional assignation of columns 3, 4, and 6 respectively to 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion has become per se no 
longer tenable, while the extent and content of the additional 
Greek columns, known as Quinta, Sexta, and Septima, has 
always been indeterminate. The columnar order, its chronology 
and signification, together with the question of the Tetrapla 
(commonly regarded as an abridged version of the Hexapla) 
are discussed by Professor Orlinsky in chapters 21 and 22, 
while a re-examination of Origen’s purpose in compiling such 
a colossal work (estimated by Swete, exclusive of Quinta and 
Sexta, to have extended at least to 3250 leaves or 6500 pages) 
forms the subject of Dr. Brock’s paper on the compiler’s aims 
as textual critic. 

No copy of the Hexapla is extant. The original is thought 
to have perished when Caesarea fell to the Saracens in 638, 
and we are dependent for first-hand testimony regarding its 
format and method on what Eusebius tells us in his Ecclesias¬ 
tical History (VI, 16) and the brief references of Origen him¬ 
self in his Letter to Africanus and his Commentary on St. 
Matthew (15:14). There are, however, sidelights. The format 
as reconstructed from Eusebius’ description has been con¬ 
firmed by Mercati’s discovery of Psalms fragments in the Am¬ 
brosian Library (though the Hebrew is lacking), now pub¬ 
lished in full (see n.25), and the Syro-Hexaplar, the subject 
of Professor Fritsch’s study, is valuable for its reproduction of 
the Aristarchian symbols. 

Among the outstanding problems of the Hexapla is the 
purpose underlying the second column, a transcription of 
column I (the Hebrew text) in Greek characters. Professor 
Emerton takes up the question in his article reproduced be¬ 
low. Since the appearance of this article Professor Emerton 
has pursued the matter further, and the fruits of his researches 
are presented in two subsequent articles in the Journal of 
Theological Studies. In the former of these, “Were Greek 
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Transliterations of the Hebrew Old Testament used by Jews 
before the Time of Origen?” ( JTS, N.S.21 [1970], 17-31), he 
examines the evidence advanced by certain scholars (J. Ha- 
levy, Ludwig Blau, M. Schwab, and J. Levy) for the use of 
transliterated texts in rabbinical writings. He leaves open the 
possibility that such texts were in use by Jews, but holds that 
attempts to establish it on documentary evidence from the 
sayings of the rabbis have failed upon examination. In the 
second of these articles, “A Further Consideration of the Pur¬ 
pose of the Second Column of the Hexapla” (JTS, N.S. 22 
[1971], 15-28), he adduces further evidence in support of his 
theory and replies, with his customary courtesy, and be it 
added convincingly, to the criticisms of the present writer 
(SMS, pp. 110 f.) 

In the prevailing climate of uncertainty it may be temerari¬ 
ous to attempt a re-assessment of the Hexapla, or to suggest 
lines on which further investigation might profitably proceed. 
None the less, the following reflections may be offered for 
consideration as a fresh approach to the Hexapla and its 
problems. 

As LXX is a translation from the Hebrew, columns I and 
II are in their logical position. Pride of place among the 
Greek versions is naturally assigned to Aquila, taking its place 
as Column III on the grounds of its being the most verbally 
exact. Symmachus follows, it may be suggested, not as being a 
revision of Aquila or as furnishing intelligibility in terms of 
literary Greek—features which have no bearing on Origen’s 
function as textual critic—but because, apart from Aquila and 
the text underlying Origen’s own column which was basi¬ 
cally the standard “LXX” of his day, it was the only other 
complete translation of the Hebrew currently in circulation. 
To the immediate right of Origen’s column (the fifth) came 
the so-called “Theodotion” column, followed as necessary by 
such further columns as might be required to accommodate 
other translations to which the compiler had access, hence the 
uncertainty prevailing on the extent of the material in these 
columns. Field, for example, expressed doubts on the exist- 
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ence of Septima (Origenis Hexaplorum . . . I, p. xlvi). In the 
midst of these Greek columns stood the famous fifth column, 
occupying that place on no grounds other than those of con¬ 
venience. To the left stood the Hebrew with the Greek ver¬ 
sions attesting it in its entirety; to the right those translations 
representative of the Hebrew Old Testament in part only and 
furnishing material on which the editor could draw as re¬ 
quired. The sixth column, the so-called Theodotionic, would 
be reasonably full. In this, Origen seems to have placed the 
more extensive of the materials to hand, including what he 
believed to be Theodotion, while the remaining columns, par¬ 
tial and added as necessary, served as a repository for other 
material. 

That Origen did not always know the identity of his sources 
is an inference that might reasonably be drawn from modem 
study. Toward the end of the last century Freudenthal con¬ 
jectured that the LXX of Ecclesiastes and Cantica was in fact 
Aquila 34 ; Swete is content to remark that the former “savours 
of the school of Aquila 35 ; McNeile takes it as an earlier edi¬ 
tion of Aquila 30 ; Barthelemy attributes it unequivocally to 
Aquila and its being placed in the fifth column to Origen’s 
not knowing this 37 ; Torrey assigned the canonical Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah to Theodotion 38 , and we have already noted 
the denial of the sixth column of the Hexapla in the Psalms 
and Minor Prophets to its traditional author. 

Dr. Brock has pointed out (chapter 18) that Origen’s pur¬ 
pose in compiling the Hexapla was primarily apologetic, and 
cites examples from the compiler’s own writings to this effect. 
That the respective columns were intended to embody seriatim 
the versions of “The Three” is a pure inference from the 
descriptive passage in Eusebius referred to above. If this, in 
fact, were not Origen’s intention it would absolve him from 
ignorance of the nature of his major sources and would also 
lend point to Barthelemy’s conjecture that for Ecclesiastes in 
the “Aquila” column he placed “another version,” which, he 
continues, “all users of the Hexapla, accustomed to finding 
Aquila in the third column, have taken for the version of 
Aquila” (op. cit., p. 30). 
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It may well be questioned at this point whether at all, in the 
putative Aquilanic, Symmachian, and Theodotionic columns, 
Origen had any intention of presenting these versions in uni¬ 
tary form. Rather, it would seem, the Hexapla was his “work¬ 
book” in which he was concerned to produce in column V, 
from the chaos of versions in current circulation and on the 
basis of the Hebrew text of his day, a reconstructed text. As 
basis he used the “standard” LXX—the Old Greek of the 
Seventy—but avoided following it slavishly. For example, he 
replaced the “LXX” of Daniel with “Theodotion” and em¬ 
bodied the longer recension of Ezra-Nehemiah and the 
“Aquila” of Ecclesiastes and Cantica. In sum, Origen’s object 
in compiling the Hexapla would appear to have been not the 
reproduction of current versions, or partial versions, as they 
stood, but rather comprehensiveness: to have before him, in 
conspectus, all available sources from which to compile in the 
fifth column what he believed, with reference to the Hebrew, 
to have constituted the true Septuagint. This comprehensive¬ 
ness, and Origen’s diligent self-application to the achievement 
of that end, comes out clearly in Eusebius’s account. After 
describing the “editions of the other translators of the sacred 
writings besides the seventy,” and their origins as far as known 
to him, he continues: “all these he brought together, dividing 
them 7 rpos kw\ov , and placing them one against the other 
with the actual Hebrew text” (H.E. VI. 16.4). One would only 
with the greatest reluctance charge Origen with ignorance of 
his sources. If, however, his Hexapla be of the nature sug¬ 
gested—a critically reconstructed text flanked by an undefined 
apparatus criticus —he has bequeathed to posterity a con¬ 
fusion extending beyond the so-called Hexaplaric text of the 
fifth column, and far exceeding the imagination of the scholars 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries who have 
worked on this monument of industry. Pere Barthelemy has 
informed the present writer that he is assembling materials 
for a new edition of the remains of the Hexapla, but conceives 
of this as a long term project. 
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The “trifaria varietas.” The whole world, Jerome tells us in his 
Preface to Chronicles, was in conflict over the threefold 
variety of texts in circulation in his day—the Hesychian in 
Alexandria and Egypt, that of Lucian the Martyr from Con¬ 
stantinople to Antioch, and that of Origen in Palestine. Of the 
last-named, notice has already been taken; the quest for 
Hesychius has suffered, unhappily, increasing neglect, in miti¬ 
gation of which we have included in this volume an article by 
the late Father Vaccari, among the last of a long sucession of 
textual studies to appear before his death in December, 1965, 
in his ninety-first year. In contradistinction to Hesychius, 
Lucian has stood out prominently in the effulgence of the 
Septuagintal floodlights. 

There could hardly be a better introduction to the Lucianic 
recension than that of Professor Bruce Metzger in his Chap¬ 
ters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism, which 
in its complete form of forty-one pages furnishes a model of 
an integrated study of the Greek Old Testament and the New. 
Below we reproduce only those sections relating specifically to 
the Old, but the whole, which places Lucian in his mise-en- 
scene with ancient testimonies to his person and work, includ¬ 
ing of course his work on the New Testament, is to be com¬ 
mended as preliminary to a serious study of the recension that 
bears his name. 

The same year in which Professor Metzger’s volume ap¬ 
peared, saw the publication of P&re Barthelemy’s Devanciers 
which, as already mentioned, denies the recension to the pres¬ 
byter of Antioch—his term is “la pretendue ‘recension Lu- 
cianique’ ”—and regards it as “essentially the ancient LXX, 
more or less debased and corrupted” (op. cit., p. 127). As 
Aquila had his predecessor in Theodotion, so Barthelemy had 
his predecessor in Thackeray (an example of whose meth¬ 
odology appears in chapter 27 below), who held that the 
earliest Greek version of Samuel-Kings (“Reigns,” as he 
terms it) was an expurgated version which omitted all that was 
derogatory to David together with the narrative of the growing 
degeneracy of the divided monarchy which led to the double 
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captivity. These lacunae were supplied later by an Asiatic 
translator,-a “proto-Theodotion.” In his Schweich Lectures 30 
Thackeray distinguished three main text types in Samuel- 
Kings: (1) Vaticanus (B) and its congeners; (2) Alexan- 
drinus (A); and (3) the Lucianic. The second of these, a 
mosaic and a recension of the shorter B text, he regarded as 
negligible, and based his hypothesis substantially on B, to 
which the Lucianic was the only serious rival. In the last 
named, represented by the cursives b o Ca e 2 , he recognized 
an ancient element discernible in the text used by Josephus, a 
point developed in his Hilda Stich Stroock Lectures ( Josephus 
the Man and the Historian [New York, 1929], pp. 83-9), 
where he postulates an “Ur-Lucian” as text source. It is here 
that Barthelemy takes up the matter. From a wealth of detail 
emerge the conclusions that Thackeray’s B-text represents a 
revision of the Old Greek (the kaige recension), whereas the 
Lucianic represents not an autonomous recension but the Old 
Greek (LXX) corrupted in the course of transmission. The 
kaige recension is not however confined to Thackeray’s Asia¬ 
tic supplementer: it extends not only to the Greek Scroll of 
the Minor Prophets, but also to Lamentations, certain manu¬ 
scripts of Judges, the Theodotion of Daniel and the Theodo- 
tionic additions to the LXX of Job, the anonymous additions 
to the LXX of Jeremiah, in general only to the sixth column 
of the Hexapla, the Quinta of the Psalter, and probably Can- 
tica and Ruth. Following upon Barthelemy’s lead, other 
scholars have discerned what they believe to be further char¬ 
acteristics of this translator, for example, J. D. Shenkel in an 
appendix to his Chronology and Recensional Development in 
the Greek Text of Kings (Cambridge, Mass., 1968, pp. 113- 
6), Michael Smith in Biblica 48 (1967), pp. 443-5, and 
John A. Grindel in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 31 
(1969), pp. 499-513. 40 

Three studies on the Lucianic recension have recently ap¬ 
peared. In the first of these S. P. Brock adduces evidence in¬ 
dicating that the “Antiochene” text (Barthelemy’s term for 
the so-called Lucianic) received its final formulation at a 
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time close to Lucian ( ob . 312). Although it escaped the 
Hebraising revision that produced kaige, it nevertheless re¬ 
mains a recensional text. 41 

George Howard 42 presents a comparative table of readings 
as found in the Greek Scroll of the Minor Prophets (R), 
Ziegler’s Lucianic Hauptgruppe (L), the Freer Codex (W), 
and Vaticanus (B), in the light of which he questions Hexa- 
plaric influence on the Lucianic recension as conjectured by 
Ziegler. He stresses the affinity of Lucianic readings with R, 
a line of investigation that might well be pursued on a wider 
scale. The basis here is, of course, the Minor Prophets, but in 
this connection one might recall the oblique statement of 
Thackeray on the text of Samuel-Kings to the effect that al¬ 
though he follows the B text, i.e. Barthelemy’s R, his theory 
rests largely on readings in which all manuscripts are agreed. 
R, moreover, according to Howard, is a source for Hebraistic 
tendencies preserved in Lucian and in W, and by way of these 
in B: accordingly it is itself “the ultimate basis for many read¬ 
ings customarily called Hexaplaric.” The present writer has 
always regarded as unsatisfactory any theory of the Lucianic 
recension which presupposes recourse to a Hebrew text since 
no tangible evidence in its support is adducible. The purpose 
of the recension was to discover and incorporate, from cur¬ 
rent Greek manuscripts, the most ancient and best attested 
readings, for the presentation of which the recensionist had 
no hesitation in resorting to conflation. Purity of orthography 
and literary style governed the manner of presentation. 43 
Howard finds that “Lucian never revised LXX toward MT 
at all. The Lucianic recension represents a drifting away from 
MT . . . and the readings of Lucian which agree with R are 
simply remnants of the R-type text left intact.” (Italics How¬ 
ard’s, loc. cit., pp. 58 f.). 

The third study is by Emanuel Tov of the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity, Jerusalem: “Lucian and Proto-Lucian: toward a new 
Solution of the Problem” (Revue Biblique 79 [1972], 101- 
13). The author considers that while previous studies have 
marked out the lines on which this recension should be in- 
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vestigated, they leave room for a new working hypothesis 
directed to the contents of the manuscripts b o ca ez with 
special reference to the proto-Lucianic sources. Rahlfs, who 
distinguished the constituent elements of the Lucianic recen¬ 
sion in his Septuaginta-Studien III (1911) 44 , underestimated 
the importance of this earliest layer, while F. M. Cross 45 
understood it as a proto-Lucianic revision. Tov suggests that 
the existence of such a revision has not been established, 
hence this substratum should be approached as either “ the 
Old Greek or any single Old Greek translation.” The second 
layer consists of Lucian’s borrowings from “the Three” and 
the fifth column of the Hexapla, and the third and final layer 
embodies Lucian’s own corrections. Criteria are offered for 
distinguishing the three layers (e.g. the use of the Old Latin 
for the substratum) and a pilot study of readings in Samuel- 
Kings is appended. The author is fully conscious of the dif¬ 
ficulties attending an investigation of this nature and claims 
no more for his approach than “programmatic and tentative,” 
but it is in studies of this nature, actuated by an informed ap¬ 
preciation of the problems and controlled by sound methodol¬ 
ogy, that the ultimate goal of all LXX studies—the estab¬ 
lishing of the Vorlage —will be reached. A noticeable feature 
of these three articles on the Antiochian recension is that 
each reserves to St. Jerome’s Lucian the Martyr his place in 
history. 

Manuscripts. To the early witnesses to the Lucianic text men¬ 
tioned by Professor Metzger (chap. 14) there must now be 
added Papyrus Fouad Inv. 266 of the first century B.C., con¬ 
sisting of three fragments of Genesis (7:17-20 and 38:10- 
12) and 113 of Deut. 17:14 to 33:29. The papyrus first 
came to notice when a fragment of the Greek text of Deut. 
31:28-32:7 was published by the late W. G. Waddell in 1944 
(JTS 45, pp. 158-61) who would have completed publica¬ 
tion of the whole had not death intervened. A few more frag¬ 
ments were published in the Foreword to the New World 
Translation of the Greek Scriptures (Brooklyn, N.Y., 1950, 
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pp. 11-14) and were evaluated by Fr. Vaccari at the request 
of Professor Kahle 46 (Studia Patristica l-TV 63, [Berlin, 
1957], 339-42), but it was not until 1966 that the definitive 
edition appeared. 47 This was published in advance of the 
complete tome neuvieme (1971) of which it forms a substan¬ 
tial part. Meanwhile some fifty-four fragments, deposited in 
the archives of the Egyptian Society of Papyrology in Cairo, 
have proved to be fragments of the same papyrus. These are 
now being studied by Dr. Zaki Aly, President of the Society, 
in collaboration with Professor G. D. Kilpatrick, and pub¬ 
lication may be expected in due course. 48 While this papyrus 
is later than Rylands Greek 458 (which still remains the old¬ 
est known example of the Old Testament in Greek), it is 
more extensive, and its prime value consists in its presentation 
of a text antedating the changes and revisions of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It has its own stylistic and 
grammatical peculiarities and distinctive readings and, as 
might be expected, is referable to no particular text type. In 
comparison with the major uncials (Sinaiticus is lacking in 
Deuteronomy) its alignment in general is with B, though it 
sometimes supports A in divergences from that manuscript. 
Its publication at this time, when work on the Gottingen edi¬ 
tion of Deuteronomy is about to begin, is most opportune. 

Included in Mile. Dunand’s introduction to the Fouad 
Papyrus is a table of divergences from Chester Beatty Papyrus 
VI (963) which dates from the mid-second century A.D. 
It is well known that not all the leaves of this codex were ac¬ 
quired by the veteran collector. 48 In addition to the Scheide 
leaves at Princeton 50 parts of the same manuscript found their 
way to Cologne 51 , Madrid, and Barcelona. The text of the 
Madrid leaves has been published by Professor M. Fernandez- 
Galiano, 52 who has also collated them with the Antinoopolis 
Ezekiel Papyrus 53 published by C. H. Roberts of Oxford in 
1950. A revision of Sir Frederic Kenyon’s edition of the 
Genesis of Chester Beatty Papyri IV and V (961, 962) with 
up-to-date collations by Dr. A. Pietersma of Toronto is to be 
published shortly by the American Society of Papyrologists. 
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Some second thoughts on the Giessen Papyri are invited in 
a reexamination of these Deuteronomy fragments by Emanuel 
Tov (RB 78[1971] 357-83). Emanating from Antinoopolis, 
these fragments were published by Paul Glaue and Alfred 
Rahlfs, who regarded them as representative of a Greek ver¬ 
sion of the Samaritan Pentateuch (MSU 1:2, 1911). While 
not ruling out this identification, Tov advances data in sup¬ 
port of a “simpler view,” namely that they reflect rather an 
anonymous revision of LXX at an early, but indeterminate, 
date. 

Before leaving the manuscripts, mention should be made of 
two papyri of special interest to the Septuagintalist which 
were published, along with others in the Rylands Library, 
Manchester, by R. A. Kraft and Antonia Tripolitis in 1968. 64 
The one contains a fragment of Psalm 19 (LXX); the other, 
thought to be from a prayer amulet of the sixth century A.D., 
incorporates, according to Kraft’s reconstruction, an early gloss 
on Psalm 50:9 (LXX) for which there is other evidence 
(e.g. Leipzig Papyrus 39), and recalls the well-known gloss 
on Psalm 95:10, “the Lord reigned from the tree ”( 6.tt6 tov 
£6Aou ) as found in Justin Martyr (Apology 1, 41; Dia¬ 
logue with Trypho 73:4). The Rylands reading, as recon¬ 
structed, would run: “Thou shalt purge me with hyssop from 
the blood of the cross ( cltto tov fit/xaros tov £vAou ) and I 
shall be clean.” 

While papyri, as they have come to light, have played an 
important part in textual criticism, there has also been a con¬ 
comitant increase in the status accorded to the cursives. Their 
value was, indeed, recognized as early as the era of Holmes- 
Parsons, whose list as subsequently corrected by Rahlfs 55 
stands at 280 in number. Later in the nineteenth century 
their standing declined in favor of the uncials, due, one may 
conjecture, to the romantic discovery of the Sinaitic Codex to¬ 
gether with the publication of the hitherto closely guarded 
Codex Vaticanus which served as the basic text of both of the 
Cambridge editions. Where both B and A failed, the uncial 
“which occupies the next place in point of age or impor- 
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tance” 60 supplied the defect, an error of judgment the conse¬ 
quences of which were pointed out by George Foot Moore 
(.AJSL 29 [1912-13], p. 54, n.39). This “superstition,” as 
Moore called it, no longer prevails. 

The Versions. That the early versions, together with biblical 
citations in the Church Fathers, are of prime importance for 
the text of the LXX is universally recognized, and it is an en¬ 
couraging feature of modern textual scholarship that increas¬ 
ing attention, especially in the way of critical editions, is being 
given to this constitutive aspect of LXX textual investigation. 
This is not to say, however, that such attention is entirely new. 
Collations were made on an extensive scale for the edition of 
Holmes-Parsons, but their uneven quality, together with the 
abundant material that has since become accessible, renders 
revision imperative, and pending this, caution in the use of 
the apparatus. The versions, too, were much to the fore in the 
work of Lagarde who devised his own sigla for their notation. 
Here we must necessarily confine ourselves to recent work, 
and for further information refer the reader to the standard 
introductions and to the articles on the early versions in the 
various dictionaries and encyclopaedias. 

(1) The Latin Versions. Unfortunately for the Septuagin- 
talist, but happily for his New Testament colleagues, the Beu- 
ron revision of Sabatier’s edition of the Old Latin—apart from 
Genesis which was completed in 1954—has concentrated on 
the New Testament Epistles. There has, however, been a con¬ 
tinuous flow of studies on the version in respect of text and 
origin, for which reference may be made to section 40g of 
the forthcoming Classified Bibliography of the Septuagint. 
This is the case also with the Vulgate, but here work on the 
revised critical edition has continued, volume XIII (Isaiah) 
having been published by the Vatican Press in 1969/’ 7 Apart 
from the text with critical apparatus, each volume includes a 
valuable introduction (particularly extensive in Isaiah) to¬ 
gether with a critical edition of Jerome’s prefaces. Mention 
should also be made of the most serviceable manual edition of 
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the Vulgate ( Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam Versionem), in 
two volumes, with brief apparatus, published in 1969 at 
Stuttgart by the Wiirttemberg Bible Society. 

(2) The Armenian. Bo Johnson of Lund has followed up 
his work on the hexaplaric recension of I Samuel with an ex¬ 
amination of the Armenian version of this Book ( Die 
armenische Bibelubersetzung als hexaplarische Zeuge im I. 
Samuelbuch, Lund, 1968). In common with the versions in 
general, there is no up-to-date critical edition of the Ar¬ 
menian, the standard edition being that of H. Y. Zohrab, 
published in Venice in 1805, which furnishes the readings in 
the apparatus of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint. For the 
purposes of his study Johnson examined twenty-seven of the 
extant manuscripts, and his comparison of these with Zoh- 
rab’s edition showed the variants to be of minor moment. In 
the transmission-history of the version three stages are distin¬ 
guished: an original translation from a Syriac Vorlage, fol¬ 
lowed by a revision reflecting affinities with the Lucianic; the 
Ethiopic; and the Coptic version as witnessed by the Pierpont 
Morgan MS. M 567 (containing I & II Samuel complete, 
with the exception of II 15:20-30). The final product was the 
outcome of a complete revision on the basis of a Hexaplaric 
text, and acordingly is of exceptional value as an early witness 
to this recension, which it follows, in Johnson’s words, “very 
slavishly, and generally word for word” (p. 50). Apart from 
the common text form reflected by the manuscripts (p. 62), 
the version is valuable text-critically for the plenitude of 
Hexaplaric signs. Vulgate influence, as far as I Samuel is con¬ 
cerned, is held to be negligible. 

Some further observations on the Armenian version were 
offered by Dr. Johnson in a paper presented at one of the 
sessions of the International Organization for LXX and Cog¬ 
nate Studies at Uppsala in August, 1971. While emphasizing 
the Hexaplaric nature of the text, the paper concerned itself 
more especially with apparent traces of the Peshitta and a 
non-Hexapla Greek text form, the latter being identified as 
Lucianic. Prior to the Hexaplaric revision, the greatest degree 
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of the affinity of the Armenian version was with the Lucianic, 
next to which comes agreement with the Ethiopic, and then 
with the Coptic versions. Extending the comparison to the 
other versions, based on LXX, it is suggested—tentatively 
since Johnson points out that his findings are based on I Sam¬ 
uel alone—that almost all these versions demonstrate in their 
present form, or in earlier strata, affinities with the Lucianic 
which, as we have already had occasion to note, embodies 
some very ancient readings. 

(3) The Coptic. This, to some extent, is a misleading term, 
as it embraces the Scriptures circulating in the several dialects 
of Egypt, foremost among which are the Sahidic version of 
Upper (i.e. Southern) Egypt and the Bohairic of the Nile delta 
and its approaches (Lower Egypt). Offshoots of these are the 
Fayyumic, the Akhmimic, and the Memphitic. The two prin¬ 
cipal versions, of which the Sahidic is the older, have fared 
remarkably well in the attention they have received from 
text-critical scholarship. Investigation has been facilitated by 
the extent of the manuscript evidence available, while Coptic 
studies as a whole have received fresh impetus from the dis¬ 
coveries at Nag Hammadi, first announced in 1948, which 
are to be published on a systematic basis in a facsimile edition 
by an international board of editors under the auspices of the 
Department of Antiquities of the Arab Republic of Egypt in 
conjunction with UNESCO. These codices, however, are of 
only indirect interest to the Septuagintalist, whose concern 
with the Coptic versions is their Greek Vorlage. 

The Bodmer Papyri, the most important of recent source 
acquisitions, have been in course of publication from 1958. 
Coptic fragments from the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, 
hitherto unpublished, are to be edited by Dr. Pietersma and 
Miss S. Turner, and the Isaiah text of the Coptic MS. M 568 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, by Dr. Drescher 
who has already published the text of the Coptic (Sahidic) 
manuscript M 567 of I-II Kingdoms (I-II Samuel) housed 
in the same Library. 98 The closest agreement of the latter is 
found by its editor to be with the B text, though Lucianic 
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and Hexaplaric readings often occur. In Isaiah, however, the 
manuscript accords more closely with Ziegler’s “Alexandrian” 
group (A Q 26 86 106 710) than with B-V, which in this 
book exhibit a Hexaplaric text. 

(4) The Ethiopic. The origin of this version still remains 
much an open question. A study of the text of Micah by H. F. 
Fuchs was published in 1968. 59 The author concludes that the 
textual history of the version originates in a Greek Vorlage 
which was revised, on the evidence of some of the MSS, on 
the basis of the Hebrew, and according to others from the 
Syriac, thus ruling out Lagarde’s theory of the version as a 
fourteenth century production based on the Coptic or Arabic. 
The latter as origin was originally entertained by Ludolf but 
later retracted in favor of Greek. The earliest Ethiopic MSS 
reflect, according to Fuchs, the Greek Vorlage, the text-type 
of which, in our own times, has been much in dispute. Fuchs 
finds its closest affinities to be with 26, 91, and 239. The 
first-named (Vatican Greek 556, 10th century) is one of 
Ziegler’s principal witnesses to the Alexandrian text in the 
Minor Prophets, and a priori, on grounds of contiguity alone, 
one would expect an “Alexandrian” text form as the exemplar 
of the Ethiopic. But the term “Alexandrian” is still too wide to 
satisfy the ultimate quest for the exact type of text, failing as 
it does to take account of, for example, the textual differences 
between B and A, which in Micah alone are in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 150, though some are morphological and others of a 
minor nature. 

Dr. J. W. Clear of Seattle is working on the Ethiopic text 
of Chronicles, and mention should be made of the important 
work of H. C. Gleave, The Ethiopic Version of the Song of 
Songs (London, 1951). While over the years there has been 
a succession of studies on the version and its constituent 
books, the necessity of a full critical edition, such as would 
determine its contribution to the transmission-history of LXX, 
was emphasized as recently as 1966 by Oscar Lofgren at the 
International Conference on Ethiopic Studies at Addis Ababa. 
One might venture to hope that not the least important out- 
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come of the study of those versions deriving from an Alexan¬ 
drian text might be the isolation of the so far elusive Hesychian 
recension. 

A valuable contribution to the study of the origin of the 
Ethiopic version will be found in chapter I of Edward Ullen- 
dorff’s Schweich Lectures for 1967 ( Ethiopia and the Bible 
[London, 1968], pp. 31-62). 

(5) The Georgian. Studies on this version, which a genera¬ 
tion ago received considerable attention from R. P. Blake of 
Harvard (who demonstrated that by the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D. a complete translation of the Bible into Georgian 
has been made), are being actively pursued by Dr. J. Neville 
Birdsall of the University of Birmingham, England, who, in 
the earlier part of 1968 examined a collection of manuscripts 
in Vienna. These manuscripts, mostly palimpsest, reflect the 
earliest period of Georgian literature, going back in some in¬ 
stances as witnessed by the “Khanmeti”—the oldest known 
form of the script—to the late sixth or early seventh century. 
Of special interest to the Septuagintalist are the Old Testa¬ 
ment fragments in this collection. Along with fragments of the 
Synoptic Gospels and early Christian apocryphal literature, 
parts of Exodus, Deuteronomy, Judges, I Chronicles, Isaiah, 
and I Esdras have been identified and are in course of publica¬ 
tion by Dr. Birdsall. 

(6) The Arabic. In a progress report on his Gottingen edi¬ 
tion of the Book of Genesis, presented to the meeting of 
IOSCS at Toronto in November, 1969, Professor Wevers dealt 
with the Arabic versions of this book and their bearing on the 
LXX. 60 His findings confirm J. F. Rhodes’s conclusion {The 
Arabic Versions of the Pentateuch in the Church of Egypt, 
Diss., Washington, D.C., 1921) that two distinct versions of 
the Pentateuch were current in Egypt. The one was translated 
from the Bohairic for the use of the Coptic (Jacobite) Church; 
the other, in use by the smaller Melchite group, was made 
direct from the Greek. Not a little intriguing are the affinities 
of the latter with Chrysostom and Theodoret, who are prime 
witnesses to the Lucianic text. The principal manuscript 
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(Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 9) attesting the Melchite ver¬ 
sion, together with its congeners, stem presumably from Alex¬ 
andria, which would seem to give added point to one’s sugges¬ 
tion elsewhere (SMS, pp. 346 f.) that readings commonly 
designated Lucianic may have their textual origin in Lower 
Egypt. This by no means implies an Alexandrian provenance 
for the Lucianic recension as commonly understood, which, 
with Jerome and most moderns, one takes as Syrian (Antio¬ 
chian). 

Having reviewed, though perforce in outline and with a cer¬ 
tain measure of selectivity, the recent trends in LXX studies, 
we may now revert, in the light of our survey, to the transmis¬ 
sion history of the version which has occupied a foremost 
place in the last decade or so, consequent largely upon the 
discoveries in the region of the Dead Sea. Our particular con¬ 
cern is an attempted reconstruction of the early history of the 
text which allegedly has been facilitated by these discoveries. 

It is not alone the Greek texts (which proportionately are 
few in number) that constitute the main contribution of Qum- 
ran to LXX origins and transmission-history. Of not less inter¬ 
est to the Septuagintalist are the Hebrew manuscripts, some of 
which bear tangible witness, for the first time, to the Hebrew 
text used by the LXX translators when their archetype dif¬ 
fered from the Hebrew as transmitted to us today. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case in the Books of Samuel, where it had long 
been suspected, though hitherto incapable of demonstration, 
that the Vorlage of the LXX translators differed considerably 
from MT. 01 These newly-discovered Hebrew MSS have already 
gone far in clarifying an issue on which Old Testament com¬ 
mentators were sharply divided. There were those who, assum¬ 
ing that where LXX appeared to differ from MT it represented 
an earlier and superior Hebrew Vorlage, gave preference to 
“LXX”; on the other side were the staunch defenders of MT, 
who saw LXX renderings as corruptions, misunderstandings, 
paraphrases, or even as deliberate alterations on the part of 
the translators arising from theological predilections. A rep¬ 
resentative example is the supposed aversion of the Greek 
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translators to the use of anthropomorphic terminology in re¬ 
lation to the Deity, a theory which is the subject of examina¬ 
tion, with reference to a specific book, in Chapter 23 of the 
present volume. The mean between the extremes was the en¬ 
deavour—and to this comparative philology, as already noted, 
has made a noteworthy contribution—to show that the Vor- 
lage was, in fact, identical with, or approximated closely to, 
MT. Indeed, over the last generation, a growing respect for 
MT has been evident in Old Testament scholarship, but it is 
only to a limited extent that this finds support from Qumran. 
LXX has been no less clearly vindicated: the faithfulness of 
the translators to their Hebrew exemplar at every stage has 
been well attested. 

Long before the era of the Scrolls it had become evident 
that the accepted transmission-history of the Greek Old Testa¬ 
ment stood in need of modification. What formerly could have 
been but speculative, Qumran has rendered at least more tan¬ 
gible, and has, in fact, evoked an attempted reconstruction of 
the history of both the Hebrew text and the Septuagint. Al¬ 
though it is associated with the name of Frank Moore Cross of 
Harvard, it was first advanced in systematic form over a dec¬ 
ade and a half ago by W. F. Albright.® 2 He put it forward as 
“programmatic” and with no claim to its being more than a 
“pioneer attempt,” but as arising from the conviction that “the 
publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, though still in an early 
stage, has now reached a point where we can begin to discuss 
recensional problems in the early Hebrew text of many books 
of the Bible.” 

In the light of the Qumran materials that were coming in¬ 
creasingly to hand the hypothesis of Albright was developed 
by Cross, whose exposition is best known from his Haskell 
Lectures of 1956-7, published in 1958 under the title The An¬ 
cient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies, (Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y., and Duckworth, London, 1958) and virtually 
identical in the revised edition of 1961. Cross’s approach is 
based upon first-hand acquaintance not only with the manu¬ 
scripts, but also with the relevant literature, which has given 
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him a firm grasp of the problems both of LXX origins and 
transmission-history. Avoiding the error of assuming the uni¬ 
formity of LXX he reviews systematically the books of the 
Old Testament in so far as they are represented at Qumran. 
Various points are amplified in two subsequent articles, the 
one in the Harvard Theological Review (1964) 63 and the 
other in the Israel Exploration Journal 64 (1966), the former 
taking especially into account the kaige recension of Bar- 
thelemy. Having noted the situation in the Books of Sam¬ 
uel, which Shenkel in his recent monograph extends to the 
Books of Kings, 66 we may consider some of the implications of 
the Qumran material for the transmission-history of the He¬ 
brew text and the Greek. If Thackeray was correct in suppos¬ 
ing that the Latter Prophets, beginning with Isaiah, and the 
Former (in part) were translated into Greek shortly after the 
Pentateuch, 66 it would appear that in the 3rd-2nd centuries 
B.C. there were in circulation in Egypt two distinct Hebrew 
text forms, the one represented by the LXX of Kingdoms (in 
which Cross would include Joshua) and the other by Isaiah, 
which is close to MT. Some confirmation of this is adduced 
from the longer or shorter texts of Jeremiah (4Q Jer.“ c.200 
B.C.) and 4QJer. b (Hasmonean). 

Less clearly defined are the other books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. For the Pentateuch, as might be expected, the proto- 
Massoretic is predominant, though the Song of Moses frag¬ 
ment and 4QEx. a are Septuagintal, and others are redolent of 
the Samaritan. Like Isaiah, Ezekiel and the Twelve reflect 
proto-MT. 

The Chronicler, formerly much maligned but now acquir¬ 
ing an increasing respectability, constitutes an interesting case. 
Direct textual evidence from Qumran is negligible, but a com¬ 
parison of the MT of the Books of Chronicles and Samuel re¬ 
veals that when the Chronicler is using Samuel as a source his 
exemplar was much closer to that of the Cave IV fragments 
than the current Hebrew text of that book. The situation has 
been pointed up sharply in the recent Klein-Alien controversy 
in the Harvard Theological Review. 67 Both agree basically on 
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the textual problem, but are divided on whether the additions 
in Chronicles were made in Hebrew or in Greek. 

In illustration of divergent texts within the LXX itself we 
may take the Book of Esther. Lagarde, it will be recalled, in 
his Pars Prior reconstructed what he believed to be the “Luci- 
anic” text on the basis of the MSS 19, 93, 108. 68 This is not 
only shorter than the LXX text (B-text = O'-text [Gottingen], 
represented by the uncials B, A, S, N, Chester Beatty, and 
most cursives) by about a sixth, but differs so much from it that 
both Cambridge and Gottingen print the texts separately. 
Hanhart regards it not as Lucianic, nor a recension of the O' 
(i.e. LXX), but as “a new edition” (Neugestaltung) of the 
traditional Greek version, dependent in large measure on the 
O'-Text. 69 Carey Moore of Gettysburg, Pa., working independ- 
dently, concludes that the Lucianic (“A”-text) is not a recen¬ 
sion of LXX, but a translation of a Hebrew Vorlage differing 
at certain points from both MT and that presupposed by 
LXX. He regards its significance less as indirectly contributing 
to final reconstruction of the Proto-LXX (which was the ob¬ 
jective of Lagarde) than as witnessing directly to the history 
and content of the Hebrew text by attesting one differing radi¬ 
cally at places both from MT and the LXX Hebrew Vorlage. 
“The Greek texts of Esther”, he asserts, “must also be resur¬ 
rected as a primary tool for the Hebrew text of Esther.” 70 

We now return to the reconstruction of the textual history 
as formulated by F. M. Cross on the basis of the data at his 
disposal, the main points of which are the following: 

(1) the plurality of textual families, known (or postu¬ 
lated) before Qumran from MT, LXX and its recen¬ 
sions, the Samaritan Pentateuch, apocryphal works, 
New Testament citations, and the biblical text of 
Josephus, was not immediately apparent, since Isaiah 
was the first of the Qumran materials to receive at¬ 
tention. Non-traditional text types were first recog¬ 
nized in the Cave IV yields, which came to light only 
in the summer of 1952. 
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(2) The history of the recensions is reconstructed as fol¬ 
lows, the successive stages being 

1. The Old Greek, popularly known as “LXX”. 

2. Revision of the Old Greek in the light of the cur¬ 
rent Hebrew text=proto-Lucian, the text used by 
Josephus, 2nd-lst century B.C. 

3. Further revision, using proto-MT as Hebrew base 
( kaige ). Mid-first century A.D. 

4. Final revision of the kaige, resulting in the version 
of Aquila. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the hypothesis must now 
be examined. On the positive side its merits lie in the points 
which follow. 

(1) It presents, on the whole, a coherent picture of the 
transmission-history both of the LXX and the Hebrew 
text, in that it views their respective development and 
mutual relations as a concurrent process. It is now 
clear that up to the time of its fixation under Aqiba 
there was development within the Hebrew text. Mgr. 
Skehan has consistently drawn attention to what he 
calls “an exegetical process at work within the trans¬ 
mission of the text itself, in Hebrew.” 71 Ziegler, more 
than a generation ago, illustrated this from Isaiah, 72 
demonstrating that the Greek translators had faithfully 
reflected the expansionist, harmonizing, and exegetical 
technique of their Hebrew Vorlage. Ezekiel is another 
case in point, and the same process would appear to 
account for the longer text of Jeremiah and possibly 
the Book of Job. Orlinsky’s “new approach” to the 
Kethib-Qere system is of direct relevance in this con¬ 
nection as pointing to the numerous variants obtaining 
in the Hebrew manuscripts. 73 

(2) It demonstrates the fact, widely overlooked, that LXX 
is not a uniform translation. No manuscript is self- 
consistent in witnessing throughout to a single text 
type. Each group of books (e.g. the Octateuch, Minor 
Prophets, etc.), and even single books in whole or in 
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part, are independent translational units and must be 
studied as such. 

(3) The hypothesis attempts to account for the presence 
of early readings (proto-Theodotion and proto-Lu¬ 
cian) formerly attributed to later recensionists. 

(4) It is provocative of further investigation into, and a 
reassessment of, the respective columns of the Hex- 
apla, not least the nature and purpose of the fifth 
column. 

(5) It aims at comprehension in that it endeavours to take 
into account, with palaeographical and text-critical 
evaluation, the material identified and assembled to 
date from the Dead Sea area. 

On the negative side the following should be con¬ 
sidered: 

(1) In the absence of full or reasonably full texts, con¬ 
clusions are drawn from fragments. 74 Some are pre¬ 
sented on the basis of unpublished material, hence 
precluding independent judgment on the part of others 
in evaluating both the data and inferences drawn. 

(2) The structure, with the clear and attractive manner of 
presentation, lend themselves to the supposition that 
the reconstruction is more than hypothetical. This is 
apparent in the publications of scholars who have 
tended to assume its validity as a basis for their own 
work. 

(3) The theory takes no account of any light that might 
be thrown by creditable elements in the Letter of 
Aristeas, nor of the effect that Philo’s recognition of 
LXX as of equal inspiration with the Hebrew (a 
recognition perpetuated in the early Christian Church) 
might have had in stabilizing the transmission of the 
Greek text. 

(4) Another weakness is the lack of evidence for a 
“Babylonian” text introduced into Palestine in the 
Hasmonaean or Herodian era, 75 together with the 
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lack of proper attention to the “Egyptian” text which 
would have an important bearing on LXX as the rock 
whence the latter was hewn. 

(5) While a place is reserved for Lucian of Antioch, no 
place appears to be found for the well attested ac¬ 
tivity of the traditional Theodotion of the second 
century A.D. Kahle’s remark is well founded: “It is 
very likely that in the version ascribed to Theodotion 
we have to see in reality Theodotion’s edition of a 
Greek Bible used in Ephesus and in the synagogues 
of Asia.” 76 

(6) The reconstruction uses Thackeray, but takes no ac¬ 
count of his strong linguistic argument for an Asiatic 
translator. Following from this, no explanation is 
offered for the partial nature of kaige 77 for which 
Thackeray’s theory accounts satisfactorily, nor is any 
light thrown upon the peculiar nature of the version 
of Aquila. 

The foregoing reflect some of one’s own reflections on the 
hypothesis and should be considered along with those of 
H. M. Orlinsky and G. Howard. 78 

The Future. “What”, many will ask, “of the future?” To 
this we can only answer: none can predict. While some, in¬ 
cluding the present writer, have attempted to indicate the 
lines along which fruitful study might profitably proceed, the 
future is very much a wide and open field. Who would have 
thought a generation ago that so much of the then apparently 
solid framework would have been thrown into the melting pot 
by the Qumran discoveries alone? And these, as already men¬ 
tioned, are not the only factor responsible for the present 
change in climate. We are, in fact, still very much in the 
process of acquiring the “tools for the job”—a term savouring 
of utility rather than elegance! We are still without complete 
critical editions of the LXX itself, not to mention the versions 
and that extensive body of literature that has such a consider- 
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able bearing on our field—the Apocryphal and Pseudepi- 
graphical writings, the Judaeo-hellenistic literature, and 
Patristica, to give but some examples. But in all these dis¬ 
ciplines—to the Septuagintalist “cognate studies”—the future 
is bright though the burdens are heavy, but should be eased 
by the growing regard for, and movement in the direction of, 
co-ordination and collaboration. The Centre d’Analyse et de 
Documentation at Strasbourg, for example, which is com¬ 
piling an inventory of citations from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments in the Christian Greek writers up to the time of Photius 
(9th century), is working in close association with the In- 
stitut fur Neutestamentliche Textforschung at Munster, a 
combination that will be further enriched by the prospective 
collaboration of the Septuaginta-Unternehmen at Gottingen. 

The pioneer work of the two outstanding scholars of a 
former generation, R. H. Charles and Emil Kautzsch, in the 
realm of the Pseudepigrapha, is being diligently pursued and 
extended in our own times. The Leiden-Louvain Pseudepi¬ 
grapha Project (Comite de Direction pour literature pseu- 
depigraphique grecque d’Ancien Testament), under the edi¬ 
torship of Pere A.-M. Denis of Louvain and Professor M. de 
Jonge of Leiden, has already published three volumes of 
texts (with introduction and apparatus criticus) together with 
an introductory volume to the literature as a whole and a 
Concordance to the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, and further 
volumes are in active preparation. 19 A kindred enterprise, the 
recently inaugurated Pseudepigrapha Seminar of the Society 
of Biblical Literature under the presidency of Professor Walter 
Harrelson of Vanderbilt University, working in close co-op¬ 
eration with the foregoing, has as its primary objective the 
production of inexpensive editions (text and translation) of 
apocryphal works otherwise difficult of access. 80 The Dropsie 
College (now University) series of Jewish Apocryphal Litera¬ 
ture, begun in 1950 with I Maccabees, resumed publication 
in 1972 after a lapse of fourteen years, with the Book of 
Judith. Volume VIII (Ben Sira) is in preparation. The 
Institutum Delitzschianum at Munster has recently published, 
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in its Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenistischen 
Judentums series (ed. K. H. Rengstorf), a Josephus bibliogra¬ 
phy and four volumes on Philo, and the first volume of a 
complete concordance to the works of Josephus is about to 
appear. The Philo Institute at Chicago is likely in due course 
to have its near Eastern counterpart in Israel, where plans are 
in hand for a project directed specifically to Philonic and 
Josephan studies. In the area of individual studies Pseudo- 
Philo’s biblical text and the original language of his Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum have claimed the attention of Daniel 
J. Harrington of Cambridge, Mass., who, on the sources of 
the biblical text, finds the evidence for the Pentateuch incon¬ 
clusive, but for Joshua-Judges-I Samuel a relation to Lucian 
or proto-Lucian. 81 Another recent study, this time on Josephus 
by Louis H. Feldman, is concerned with Hellenizations in 
that historian’s retelling of the story of Esther, 82 while in the 
realm of onomastica R.J.H. Shutt has made a morphologico- 
hermeneutical study of the biblical names in Books I and II 
of the Antiquities. 83 The foregoing, which extends no farther 
than representative examples, will give some indication of the 
vastnesses embraced in “cognate studies”, all of which must be 
taken into account by the serious student of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in Greek. 

We have already mentioned the lexicon as an urgent de¬ 
sideratum. A revised concordance, with especial attention to 
Hebrew-Aramaic-Greek equivalents, would prove a most serv¬ 
iceable, though necessarily long-term, undertaking. 84 Some 
have advocated embarkation on a grammar of LXX Greek, a 
venture begun but never completed by H. St. J. Thackeray, 85 
“the grammarian of the [Cambridge] school” as Walters de¬ 
scribes him. 88 One would hesitate to concede this high priority. 
The Septuagintalist, for the present, is reasonably well 
equipped in this respect, 87 and were a fresh undertaking 
contemplated it should be a grammar of biblical Greek em¬ 
bracing both Testaments with their common grammatical 
features. 88 

All in all, though the path be long, and may appear at times 
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unclear or uncertain, it may be said that today, as at no time 
before, there is a growing consciousness of, and an increasing 
readiness to apply, the sound methodological principles that 
have been formulated and proved in their own practice by 
the masters in the field. 

February 1973 Sidney Jellicoe 

Bishop’s University 
Lennoxville, Que. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 
(as submitted by the respective authors) 

CHAPTER 3 (G. Howard) 

Page 59, line 13. For “B O C 2 E 2 ” read “b o c 2 e 2 .” 

Page 62, line 14. For “This revision influenced the de¬ 
velopment of the LXX text . . .” read “The latter in¬ 
fluenced the development of the Greek Bible...” 

CHAPTER 6 (W. Schwarz) 

Extract from Preface: “I have always referred to the 
pages of Migne, Patrologia Graeca and Patrologia Latina, 
since they are easily accessible, although modern editions 
have been used throughout.” 

CHAPTER 24 (G. D. Kilpatrick) 

Addendum. 

CHAPTER 32 (S. P. Brock) 

See further, on the subject of this Chapter (with docu¬ 
mentation), the same author, “The Phenomenon of the 
Septuagint,” Oudtestamentische Studien XVII (Leiden, 
1972), pp. 11-36. 



IN MEMORIAM 


It is our sad duty to record the passing of Dr. Sidney Jellicoe 
(Aug. 25, 1906—Nov. 24, 1973), editor of this volume. He 
had responded enthusiastically to our cordial invitation to 
work up for our Library of Biblical Studies a volume of essays 
in the field of Septuagint that would reflect the variety and 
character of research in the field, both in the more recent past 
and currently. Widely acquainted with the subject at large— 
as witness his volume on The Septuagint and Modern Study 
(Oxford University Press, 1968)—Dr. Jellicoe succeeded in 
making a selection of articles that reflected unusually well the 
present state of research in matters septuagintal. Had Dr. Jel¬ 
licoe lived to see the page proofs, he’d have proceeded with 
the plan to work up the Indices for this volume. His Pro¬ 
legomenon has put the entire subject in proper perspective, 

A founding member of the International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies (IOSCS) since 1968 and the 
Editor of the first five issues of its Bulletin, Dr. Jellicoe played 
a significant role in the current upsurge of interest in Septua¬ 
gint study, a recognition of which may be seen in his appoint¬ 
ment as Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity for the two terms, 1970-71 and 1972-73. 

But recently retired as Dean of Divinity and Theology of 
Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec—an institution that 
he served with distinction for two decades—it is hoped that 
the manuscript of the Grinfield Lectures on which Dr. Jellicoe 
had been working will yet see the light of day. 

Dr. Jellicoe’s colleagues in scholarship join his family and 
friends in mourning his passing. 


Harry M. Orlinsky 
Editor, Library of 
Biblical Studies 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Current progress and problems fo 
gcptuagint 'Research 

HARRY M. ORLINSKY 
Jewish Institute of Religion, New York City 


T HE main purpose of this essay is to describe and analyze 
wha has been done in Septuagint research in the past few 
decades and to outline the more important aspects of this dis¬ 
cipline which demand attention in our own time. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE ORIGINAL SEPTUAGINT TEXT 

1. Far and away the greatest value of the Septuagint (LXX) is 
to be found in the data offered by this version for the Hebrew 
text with which the “Seventy-two” translators operated. How¬ 
ever, before this Hebrew Vorlage can be recovered, it is first neces¬ 
sary to determine the original text of the LXX, the text which 
the translators brought into being (Proto-LXX). No one saw 
better than did Paul de Lagarde (1827-91) in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century the special problems and correct method¬ 
ology pertaining to the recovery of the text of the Proto-LXX. 1 
The work of Alfred Rahlfs (1866-1935), Lagarde’s successor at 
Gottingen and for over a quarter of a century director of studies 
in the Septuagint at the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften at Got¬ 
tingen, 2 and that of James Alan Montgomery (1866-), of the 

1. Cf. A. Rahlfs's appraisal of Paul 'de Lagardes wissenscbaftliches Lebenswerk im Rahmtn 
einer Gescbicbte seines Lebens dargestellt ("Mitteilungen dcs Scptuaginta Unternchmens," 
Vol. IV, No. 1 [Berlin, 1928]);G. Bertram, "Thcologischc Kritik und Textkritik bci Paul 
Anton de Lagarde," Kircbe im Angriff , XIII (1937), 370-81. The new interest in Lagardc’s 
religious Anscbauung (the principles of German fascism were largely anticipated by La- 
gardc, and loved by him!) is indicated also by such an article as "Paul de Lagardcs religiose 
Entwicklung," by W. Hartmann, in Tbeologiscbe Blatter, XX (1941), 334-41. 

2. Someone should appraise the important studies of Rahlfs in some detail. In the mean¬ 
time see ‘Alfred Rahlfs,” by Walter Bauer, in Nacbricbten von der Gesellschaft der Wissen - 

Reprinted from The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow , ed. H. R. 
Willoughby. Chicago Univ. Press, 1947. 
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University of Pennsylvania, advanced the problem nearer to 
solution. 3 The solution itself, in the most concrete manner, was 
offered by Max Leopold Margolis (1866-1932) of the Dropsie 
College. 4 

It may be worth while to describe here briefly the nature both 
of the problem and of the solution. 

2. The textual critic finds himself in possession not of any one 
manuscript containing the original LXX translation of the He¬ 
brew Bible, but of many Greek manuscripts, uncials and cur¬ 
sives, each one containing a text differing from the others to a 
greater or lesser extent. Furthermore, there are available to him 
scores of manuscripts of translations from the LXX into Latin 
(second century), Sahidic-Bohairic (second—third centuries), 
Armenian (fourth century), Gothic (ca. a.d. 350), Ethiopic 
(fourth-fifth centuries), Georgian (fourth?-fifth centuries), 
Arabic (seventh?-eighth centuries), and Slavonic (ninth-tenth 
centuries). 5 The critic thus finds himself confronted at once by 
the task of determining which manuscript or group of manu¬ 
scripts, whether in Greek or in any of the languages enumerated 
just above, has preserved the original, or the nearest to the orig¬ 
inal, text of the LXX. 

3. Margolis compared these secondary versions of the LXX 
with the many Greek manuscripts representing the LXX, and 

~schafteit Gottingen, 1935, pp. 60-65; J. L. Seeligmann, "Problemen on Perspectieven in het 
modcrnc Septuaginta-Onderzock,” Jaarbericht No. 7 van het Vooraziatiscb-Egypttscb Gexyl- 
schap. Ex Oriente Lux, 1940, pp. 359-90* passim. 

3. See especially Sec. Ill ("Ancicnc Versions," pp. 24-57) of the Introduction in Mont¬ 
gomery's International Critical Commentary on Daniel (New York, 1927), and the correspond¬ 
ing section in his forthcoming Kings in the same series. 

4. The Book of Joshua in Greek (Paris, 1931-) (Parts I-IV cover 1; 1—19:38), with which 

should be studied his "Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua," in Jewish Studies 
in Memory of Israel Abrahams (New York, 1927), pp. 307-23- For an analysis of the problem 
as a whole, cf. Orlinsky, On the Present State of Proto-LXX Studies ("American Oriental So¬ 
ciety OUpr’int Series," No. 13 [New Haven, 1941]). An interesting sketch of Margolis' life 
and works was written by Alexander Marx for the Proceedings of the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, IV (1933), 368-80 (reprinted in Alexander Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Book- 
lore [New York, 1944], pp. 418-30). 

5. For a graphic representation of these data see the chart in the Biblical Archaeologist, 
Vol. IX, No. 2 (May, 1946). 
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these same Greek manuscripts one with another and with the 
citations from these manuscripts and other pertinent material in 
the various editions of the Onomasticon of Eusebius and in the 
writings of such early authorities in the church as Justin, Origen, 
Eusebius, and Theodoret. Margolis chose the Book of Joshua of 
all the books in the Bible because it lent itself admirably to 
textual and exegetical analysis and—what is of supreme impor¬ 
tance—because it contained hundreds of proper names whose 
Ubcrlieferungsgeschichte , in context, could readily be traced. Mar¬ 
golis found: 

The sum of the witnesses yields four principal recensions, PCSE, and 
in addition a number of MSS. variously mixed which I name M. At the 
outset it must be remarked that all of our witnesses are more or less 
mixed; the classification has in mind the basic character of a text, 
which alone is the determinant. P is the Palestinian recension spoken 
of by Jerome, that is the Eusebian edition of the Septuagint column 
in Origen’s Hexapla-Tetrapla [then, as in the case of CSEM below, 
follows a sketch of the more important manuscripts which belong to 
this recension].C is a recension which was at home in Constan¬ 

tinople and Asia Minor. We are helped in localizing the recension by 

the aid of the Armenian version.Whether the recension had any 

relationship to the fifty copies ordered by Constantine from Eusebius, 
as Conybeare suspects, must remain a matter of conjecture. Jerome says 
nothing of a fourth recension; but then he is by no means exact, or 

the recension was at his time just in the process of formation. 

S is the Syrian (Antiochan) recension.An outstanding character¬ 

istic of the S recension is the correction of the Greek style, as shown by 

the substitution of Attic grammatical forms for Hellenistic.The 

Egyptian recension, E, is preserved with relative purity in B [Codex 

Vaticanus].The Coptic and Ethiopic versions unmistakably point 

to the Egyptian provenance of their text. Hence the designation of the 
recension [as Egyptian]. There remain a number of MSS. which may be 
classed together as M, i.e. mixed texts. Mixture is the general character¬ 
istic, the elements coming from the four principal recensions in diverse 

processes of contamination.The road to the original text of G 

[the LXX] leads across the common, unrevised text. In order to get at 

the latter, we must abstract from the recensional manipulations. 

A study of the translator’s mannerism of rendition becomes imperative. 
.... The scope of my edition is to restore critically the original form 
of the version. I print the critically restored text at the top of the page. 
Below follow the forms assumed in the four classes, E, S, P, CM. Omis- 
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sions and contractions of the text, by which certain witnesses or groups 
of witnesses step out as silent on the textual form, receive a rubric of 
their own. Then follow individual variations of class members, such as 
leave the characteristic class reading undisturbed in its main features. 
Lastly marginal readings in so far as they have not been embodied 
above. 6 

4. What Margolis has done for Joshua needs to be done also 
for the other books of the Old Testament. Yet it is very doubtful 
that there will arise in the future other scholars of the quality of 
Margolis to perform this task. Consequently, our hopes and 
plans for the coming several decades must be modest. 

a) There is a considerable amount of preliminary work to be 
done in the recovery of the Proto-LXX. This work revolves 
about the determination of the family relationship of the manu¬ 
scripts containing the text of the LXX and of the secondary 
versions. It seems to the writer that a very acceptable sort of 
subject for a doctoral dissertation would be the analysis of, say, 
the Ethiopic or Arabic or Old Latin, etc., in relation to the 
manuscripts containing the LXX text, with a view to determin¬ 
ing the recensional affinity of these data, viz., whether the recen¬ 
sion be Syrian (Lucianic) or Palestinian (Origenian) or Egyptian 
(Hesychian) or Cons tan tinopoli tan. Thus a number of students 
of Montgomery’s wrote such theses (Benjamin, Gehman, Hau- 
pert, Wyngaarden, Yerkes); and Gehman, in turn, has some of 
his students working on such topics. 

F) In this connection it is important to make readily available 

6. “Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua,” pp. 308-16. It is of the greatest 
significance that Montgomery, working independently and on another book altogether, 
found the facts and interpretation in Joshua to hold true essentially also for Daniel (for the 
references, not only to Montgomery’s work but also to the important work done by Henry 
S. Gehman, see n. 9 of the writer's work cited in n. 4 above). It should not go unnoted that, 
working on Joshua independently of Margolis, Otto Pretzl (1893-1941) came to the same 
conclusions with regard to the LXX manuscripts as Margolis did (“Die gricchischcn Hand- 
schriftengruppen imBucheJosue untersuchc nach ihrerEigenart und ihrem Verhaltnis zucin- 
andcr,” Biblica, IX [1928], 377-427); for a sketch of Otto Pretzl, see A. Spitaler, Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft , XCVI (1942), 161-70. “The List of Lcvitic 
Cities,” by W. F. Albright ( Louis Ginsberg Jubilee Volume [New York, 1945], English sec¬ 
tion, pp. 49-73; see esp. pp. 50-51 and n. 4), goes a very long way in demonstrating the 
correctness of Margolis’ method. Cf. R. Marcus, “Jewish and Greek Elements in the Septua- 
gint,” Louis Ginsberg Jubilee Volume , English section, p. 227, n. 2; and Giovanni Cardinal 
Mercati, Nuove note di letteratura biblica e cristiana antica (Vatican City, 1946), chap. v. 
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both for the student who is working on such a project and for the 
general biblical scholar two kinds of data: (i) critical editions of 
the secondary versions, utilizing all the manuscripts still avail¬ 
able even after the destruction wrought during World War II 
(this is an urgent desideratum for all the secondary versions of 
nearly every book in the Old Testament); 7 (ii) a critical ap¬ 
paratus containing the variants of all the LXX manuscripts of 
the Old Testament. From 1798 to 1827 the Oxford Press pub¬ 
lished, for the scholarly world, Holmes and Parsons’ Vetus 
Testamentum Graecum cum variis lectionibus, still the greatest and, 
generally speaking, a reliable enough collection of variant read- 
ings of no less than three hundred and eleven LXX manuscripts 
and, in Latin dress, of some secondary versions: Old Latin, Cop¬ 
tic (Memphitic and Sahidic), Arabic, Slavonic, Armenian, and 
Georgian; and since 1906 the Cambridge Press has been making 
available Brooke and McLean's (and Thackeray’s) The Old 
Testament in Greek with its more select and reliable collection of 
variants. 8 In view of the fact that quite a bit of Holmes and Par¬ 
sons’ material has not been duplicated in the work of Brooke and 
McLean and is not readily accessible anywhere else, it becomes 
obvious at once how much indebted biblical scholarship would 
be to the Oxford Press if this great institution were to reproduce 
Holmes and Parsons’ critical apparatus. 9 

7. Oscar Lofgren has published Die dfhiopische 0benefiting des Prophefen Daniel nach 

Handschriften . . . . (Paris, 1927) and Jona, Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja, Haggai, Sacharja 
andMalcachi dthiopisch .... (Uppsala, 1930). Heinrich Dorrie published in 1933 a very fine 
critical edition of the Old Latin of IV Maccabees ( Panic SS. Machabacorum, die antike latei- 
nische Ubenefiting des IV, Makkabderbucbes [Gottingen]); there has now come to hand the 
same scholar’s useful article "Zur Geschichte der LXX im Jahrhundert Konstantins," Zeit - 
sebriff fur die nentestamentliche Wissenscbaff, XXXIX (1940), 57-110 (on which see G. Mer- 
cati, "Di alcune testimonianze anciche sulle cure biblichc di San Luciano," Biblica , XXIV 
[1943], 1-17). In 1923, A. Dold made available Konstan^er altlateiniscbe Prophefen - und Evan- 
gelienbruchstucke -(Leipzig); cf. its enthusiastic reception in Montgomery, Daniel, p. 30). 

8. Yet note even here the extent to which Margolis was able to make "Corrections in 
the Apparatus of the Book of Joshua in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint,” Journal of Bib¬ 
lical Literature, XLIX (1930), 234-64. 

9. The writer is aware of the criticism leveled at the apparatus criticus of Holmes and 
Parsons who "entrusted no small part of the task of collation to careless or incompetent 
hands"; cf. Edwin Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), pp. v-vi and 131-33; and 
nowj. Ziegler, Zeitscbrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenscbaff, LX (1944), 121-23. 
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THE USE OF THE LXX AND ITS DAUGHTER-VERSIONS IN 
THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 

Whether or not the (nearest to the) original Septuagint text of 
any book in the Old Testament has been recovered, there still re¬ 
mains the task of using the primary and secondary versions 
properly in order to determine their Hebrew Vorlagen for compar¬ 
ison with the Textus Receptus of the Hebrew Bible, the Mas- 
soretic text. 

5. There can be little doubt that the field of Old Testament 
textual criticism has not been worked since the end of World 
War I by as many and as skilful workers as in the epoch pre¬ 
ceding. First, it was the disciplines of Egyptology, cuneiform 
studies, and comparative Semitic linguistics and, later on, arche¬ 
ology and northwestern Semitic which drew away many thor¬ 
oughly competent scholars who would have advanced materially 
the discipline in which we are here interested. But another, no 
less important, factor in the general decline of the textual criti¬ 
cism of the Hebrew Bible has been, strange as it may strike the 
reader, the publication of Swete’s edition of the LXX (also 
Rahlfs's edition in 1935) and Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 

a) Ever since the appearance of Swete's Smaller Cambridge 
Septuagint (1894; 2d ed., 1899), it has become increasingly cus¬ 
tomary for the average biblical critic, when turning to the Sep¬ 
tuagint translation of whatever word or passage in the Hebrew 
Bible he wishes elucidated,.to consult this convenient handbook. 
But whether the critic is aware of it or not, the “Septuagint” in 
the edition of Swete (as of Rahlfs) was never meant to be more 
than "a portable text .... taken from the Vatican MS., where 
this MS. is not defective, with the variations of two or three oth¬ 
er early uncial MSS." (Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek , p. 189). 10 The average critic has come to look upon the 

10. Margolis had this to say about Swete’s edition: ’’For the uncials [of Joshua] I have 
used the phototypic editions.I say this because I have discovered numerous inaccu¬ 

racies in Swete’s edition” {American Journal of Semitic Languages, XXVIII [1911-12], 3). And 
Ziegler (“Bei der Ausarbeitung des Dodckaprophcton fur die grossc Gottinger Scptuaginta- 
Ausgabe,” Zeitscbrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , LX [1944]) has this to say after a 
study of Swete: “Diese Nachkollation von Amos zeigt zur Genugc, dass die Handausgabc 
von Swete fur die wissenschaftliche Erforschung der Tcxtkritik, die sauberstc Arbeit ver- 
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impressive fourth-century uncial, Codex Vaticanus, as the “Sep- 
tuagint” and has almost completely lost the habit of consulting 
the variants in the critical apparatuses of Holmes and Parsons and 
Brooke and McLean. Professor Montgomery has put it this way: 

.... Scholars have perpetrated the mistake of baldly citing B as 
though it were ultimate, with no attempt to criticise it apart from its 
group and to recover the original text .... [ Daniel , p. 40]. In many 
cases they (Sahidic-Coptic) help to correct B where it can otherwise be 
proved to be untrue to its group . . . . [p. 42]. [The Old Latin] is of 
great value in showing the antiquity of errors, glosses, etc., in B . . . . 
[p. 43]. Codex A must be extremely discounted as a witness; an early 
listing has disclosed more than 175 errors, some of them most glaring. 
.... Its colleague [the Arabic translation] .... is infinitely superior 
in the text it represents to A .... it must have been made of an early 
authoritative codex of which A is a base offspring . . . . [p. 52]. 

Nine years later QJournal of Biblical Literature , LV [1936], 309-11), 
Professor Montgomery criticized Sir Frederic Kenyon (who edit¬ 
ed the Chester Beatty papyri) and C. H. Roberts (who edited the 
Rylands papyri) and, three years after that QJournal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society , LIX [1939], 262-65), some of the editors of 
the Scheide papyri, because they compared their newly discov¬ 
ered material with only two or three uncial manuscripts. At best 
such an 4 ‘analysis” can be but inconclusive; at worst, it can be, 
and too often has been, utterly misleading. 

b ) In 1900 the Dutch scholar, Henricus Oort (1835-1927), con¬ 
ceived the excellent idea of putting within the confines of one 
book some of the results of the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible (Textus Hebraici emendationes quibus in Vetere Testamento 
Neerlandice vertendo , usi sunt A. Kuenen, I. Hooykaas, W. H. 
Kosters, H. Oort). In 1905-6 there appeared the much more 
elaborate project of Rudolf Kittel (1853-1929), Biblia Hebraica 2 
(3d ed., 1929), which was composed of the Hebrew text of the 
second edition of the Bomberg Bible, edited by Jacob ben Chay- 
yim (Venice, 1524-25), and a critical apparatus, consisting essen- 

langt, ungeniigend ist . . . . ” (p. 128). Rahlfs’s edition, on the other hand, he says: 
“. . . . in dicser Hinsichc Lob verdient. Gcwiss finden sich auch verschiedene Mangel und 
Versehcn; aber im Vcrgleich zu den oben besprochencn Wcrkcn sind sie verschwindcnd 
gcring ....’* (pp. 128-29). 
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tially of various readings from Hebrew manuscripts, the versions, 
and conjecture. It is a pity that one usually remembers this state¬ 
ment by S. R. Driver, the master-critic: “The best collection 
both of variants from the versions and of conjectural emendations 
is that contained in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica” (Notes on ... . 
Samuel 2 , p. xxxv, n. 6), whereas it has become all but forgotten 
that Driver followed up with the following strong caveat: “But 
in the acceptance of both variants and emendations, considerable 
discrimination must be exercised.” 11 

(1) It is no exaggeration to assert that the critical apparatus 
in this edition of the Hebrew Bible has become to many scholars 
more sacred and authoritative than the Hebrew text itself. The 
average critical student of the Bible only too infrequently goes 
beyond the convenient collection of footnotes in Biblia He¬ 
braica 2 ' 3 , unless it is to look at Swete’s or Rahlfs’s edition of 
Codex Vaticanus and their all too meager apparatus. 

(2) Were the critical notes in Biblia Hebraica 2 - 3 generally reli¬ 
able, there might be some justification for the nonspecialist in 
not going beyond them. It so happens, however, that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the twenty-four books in the Hebrew 
Bible were done by scholars whose forte was not textual criticism 
(notable exceptions were Driver in Biblia Hebraica 2 and Bewer in 
Biblia Hebraica 3 '). The writer does not consider it an exaggeration 
to assert that nearly every line of their footnotes swarms with 
errors of commission and omission, as regards both the primary 
and the secondary versions. 12 

11. A posteriori, no one should really be surprised that the textual criticism of the He¬ 
brew Bible, involving the correct use of the LXX and other primary, as well as secondary, 
versions, is so poorly done in Kind's Biblia Hebraica. A perusal of Kind's useful study, 
Uber die Nottvendigkeit und Moglichkeit einer neutn Ausgabe der bebrdiseben Bibel (Leipzig, 1901) 
(”Zur Feicr dcs Reformationsfestes und des Ubcrgangs des Rcktorats [of the University of 
Leipzig] auf Dr. Eduard Sievers ....“) will show that in the chapter (iii) devoted to 
“Das crrcichbare Zid” (pp. 32-47) the author failed to grasp the character and problems 
of the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. 

12. For some years the writer has been waging virtually a one-man battle against the 
footnotes in Kind's Biblia Hebraica (cf. the remarks in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LXIII [1944], 33, and in n. 18, the references to the specific instances which are discussed 
in detail elsewhere). He is now happy to welcome into the fold a ranking textual critic, 
Joseph Ziegler, whose extremely valuable “Studicn zur Verwcrtung der Scptuaginta im 
Zwolfprophctenbuch" have just come to hand (Zeitscbrift fur die alttestamentlicbe Wissen- 
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(a) It is too often forgotten that the Septuagint translation of 
the Hebrew Bible is not only a thoroughly Jewish work but also 
that it was popular among the Jews until after they lost their 
sovereign state in a.d. 70-135 and (Judeo-)Christianity, with the 
LXX rather than the Hebrew original as its Bible, had become 
a distinct and increasingly powerful group. The unique Greek 
translation by Aquila, in keeping with the Jewish exegesis cur¬ 
rent in the first and second centuries, replaced the LXX, until its 
use in the Synagogue was forbidden by the Code of Justinian 
(a.d. 555). 13 The failure to bear the LXX in mind as a Jewish 
work and to treat it as such in the textual criticism of the He¬ 
brew Bible, far from being purely an academic problem, has re¬ 
sulted in an enormous waste of talent, time, and paper in the un¬ 
scientific use of the LXX for the “elucidation” and “restoration” 
of the text of the Hebrew Bible. 

( b ) The Hebrew Bible was read, studied, and interpreted by the 
Jews during the Maccabean, Mishnaic, and Talmudic periods, no 
less than it was before the second century b.c. and after the sixth 
century a.d. It is only reasonable to assume that where the LXX 
points, or appears to point, to a Hebrew reading which differs 
from the reading preserved in the Hebrew text currently in use, 
there may be involved not two variants, of which only one can 
be original, but only one reading, of which the LXX is simply 
an interpretation. This interpretation, of identical or similar 
character, should be sought in the vast literature which the Jews 
produced from the Maccabean through the Talmudic periods, a 
literature which is a mine of information for the discerning bibli¬ 
cal scholar. It was the great contribution of Rabbi Zecharias 

scbajt , LX [1944], 107-31). At the end of his “Kritische Bemcrkungen zur Vcrwendung 
dcr Septuaginta im Zwolfprophetenbuch der Biblia Hebraica von Kittel [3d ed., 1937],” 
pp. 107-20, we read: ‘‘Bei eincr Neuausgabe der Biblia Hebraica des Dodekaprophcton muss 
das gesamte G-Material, wie es die eben crschiencnc Gottinger Septuaginta-Ausgabe vor- 
legt, neu bearbeitet werden.” 

13- The earlier attitude of the Jews coward che LXX is found in the Letter of Aristcas 
and in the works of Philo and Josephus; the later attitude is expressed, c.g., in the tractates, 
Megillat Ta c anit and Massckcc Soferim. English translations of these and ocher materials 
are conveniently available in Thackeray, The Letter of Aristeas (London and New York, 
1918), Appendix. 
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Frankel, of Dresden (1801-75), to one phase of correct LXX and 
Bible study that he collected and classified material of this kind 
in such works as Vorstuditn Zu der Septuaginta (1841), Uber den 
Einfiuss der palastinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik 
(1851), and Zu dem Targum der Eropheten (1872), demonstrating 
the manner in which the LXX exhibits the kind of exegesis (and 
sometimes the megesis, too) found in the Targumim, Mishnah, 
Tosefta, Midrashim, and Gemara. Had they kept this important 
approach in mind, would such better-known critics as Briggs, 
Duhm, Ehrlich, Gunkel, and Marti—not to list dozens of others 
equally or less known—have so recklessly and indiscriminately 
emended the preserved Hebrew text in accordance with what 
they supposed must have been the reading in the Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts used by the LXX translators? 14 

(0 The Hebrew Bible was to the Jews a collection of sacred 
books. They turned the Bible from Hebrew into Greek precisely 
because their Sacred Scriptures had to be made accessible to those 
Jews who no longer knew enough Hebrew to read the original 
(cf., e.g., the raison d'etre of the Aramaic Targumim, Saadia’s 
Arabic translation, and the English version published by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America). Is it reasonable to sup- 

14. To cite but one, hitherto unnoted, case in point: nearly all critics have emended 
drastically either the LXX or the Massorctic text (or both) in Job 3:10, where the latter’s 
"(And the servant) is free (from his master)” is reproduced in the former by "docs not 
fear.” Yet all that we have here, as so often in the LXX of this book, is a nice interpreta¬ 
tion of the Hebrew; and it is interesting that a medieval Jewish commentator, Zerahiah 
ben Isaac ben Shealtiel, of Barcelona (quite independently of the LXX!), has precisely the 
same exegesis, viz., What does hofsht “free” mean here? fayijkdd ”hc does not fear.” The 
reader will find it to his advantage to pore over and apply the sober statements to be found, 
e.g., in Driver’s Notes on ... . Samuel 2 (pp. lv-lxix) and Montgomery’s Daniel (pp. 35- 
38). 

It should be observed here that only infrequently will the critic meet an anomalous 
LXX rendering of the Hebrew also in rabbinic literature. It is primarily the critic’s knowl¬ 
edge and ’’feel” of early Jewish exegesis which will help him comprehend the true charac¬ 
ter of the Jewish exegesis, which constitutes the LXX. Among the recent attempts in this 
direction may be cited: A. Kaminka, “Septuaginta und Targum zu Proverbia,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual , VIII-IX (1931-32), 169-91; Ch. Heller, Die Tychtn-WutTjcbc Trans- 
skriptionstheoric (Berlin, 1932) and The Septuagint References in Mandelkern’s Concordance ([in 
Hebrew] New York, 1943); S. Liebcrman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1942), 
chaps, i and ii, and “Two Lexicographical Notes,” Journal of Biblical Literature , LXV 
(1946), 67-72; D. Daubc, " KepSaivco as a Missionary Term,” Harvard Theological Review , XL 
(1947), 109-20. 
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pose that these same Jews wilfully and/or negligently altered 
and corrupted their Hebrew Bible between the time the LXX was 
made (third-first centuries b.c.) and the floruit of Theodotion and 
Aquila (second century a.d.) to the extent that the footnotes in 
Biblia Hebraica * 3 , would indicate? Is it not so much more reason¬ 
able for scholars first to have made an independent and thor¬ 
ough study not only of the preserved Hebrew text of whatever 
book in the Bible they were commenting on, but also of the 
LXX? Had they done so—and not one of the better-known critics 
mentioned above, or most of their fellow textual critics, ever 
did so—they would not have abused the LXX so frequently and 
unjustifiably as to create from it a Hebrew Vorlage which never 
existed outside their own imagination. They should have real¬ 
ized that there must be something fundamentally wrong with an 
approach to the LXX such as theirs which resulted in such a far- 
reaching divergence between the preserved Hebrew text, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the Hebrew text which they derived 
from the LXX. 

6. From the foregoing it will have become clear why the writ¬ 
er believes that a real and urgent need for the textual criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible is the proper analysis of the LXX and of its 
daughter-versions in relation to it. Very much has already been 
accomplished in such works as Wellhausen’s Der Text der Bucher 
Samuelis (1871); S. R. Driver’s unexcelled Notes on ... . Samuel 2 
(1913) and footnotes to Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Ecclesiastes 
in Biblia Hebraica 2 ; Rahlfs’s Septuaginta-Studien (1904-11) — 
studies in the books of Kings and Psalms—and Studie iiber den 
griechischen Text des Buches Ruth (1922); Dhorme’s Le Livre de Job 
(1926); Montgomery’s International Critical Commentary on Daniel 
(1927) and forthcoming commentary on Kings in the same series; 
Margolis’ The Book of Joshua in Greek (1931 -); Ziegler’s excel¬ 

lent Untersuchungen %ur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias (1934); and 
Bewer’s footnotes to Ezekiel in Biblia Hebraica*. 14 * 

14a. The work of Peter Katz should not go unnoted here. Cf. such articles of his as in the 
Tbeologische Literaturxtitun g, LXI (1936), 265-87; ibid. , LXIII (1938), 32-34 \ Journal of Theo¬ 
logical Studies , XLVII (1946), 30-33, 166-69; "Eyes to the Blind, Feet to the Lame," in the 
German Refugee Pastors’ Volume in honor of the Bishop of Chichester (Cambridge, 
1942); Journal of Biblical Literature , LXV (1946), 319-24; and an unpublished book on the 
text of the Septuagint. 
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When biblical scholarship comes to realize the many and seri¬ 
ous shortcomings in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, a grand opportunity 
will arise for biblical societies in the United States and Canada 
to organize and sponsor the sort of major project which should 
replace it. Time alone will tell whether or not we shall success¬ 
fully meet the challenge. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE (rYCHSEN-)wUTZ 
TRANSCRIPTION THEORY 

7. The two decades between the end of World War I and the 
beginning of World War II saw both the resurrection of an inter¬ 
esting theory and its demise. It was in 1772 that the learned and 
eccentric Olaus Gerhard Tychsen (1734-1815) first advanced the 
rather novel theory that the LXX translation of the Hebrew 
Bible (as also the versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symma- 
chus) was made from a text written not in Hebrew but in Greek 
characters (see his Tentamen de variis codicum Htbraicorum Vet. 
Test. MSS. generibus [Rostochii], Sec. I, pp. 59-134). Tychsen 
based his theory on a fair amount of inductive material and theo¬ 
retical reasoning, but no one else followed it up in any detail. 
Passing reference to Tychsen's Tentamen is about all one finds 
in the nineteenth century, and that in few works (cf., e.g., 
Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Alte Testament 3 [Leipzig, 1803], I, 249- 
50; Konig, Einleitung in das Alte Testament [Bonn, 1893] p. 92, 
n. 1; Frankel, Vorstudien, pp. 31-32, n. r, 183, n. j, 204-5, n. c; 
Blau, Zur Einleitung in die heilige Schrift [Budapest, 1894], pp. 
80 ff.). 

8. In 1925 (Part II was published in 1933) there appeared the 
entirely independent work by Franz Xavier Wutz (1883-1938) of 
the Catholic Philosophico-theological Institute in Eichstatt, 
Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis %tt Hieronymus, advancing 
essentially the same theory but basing it on a mass of evidence 
and drawing many far-reaching conclusions. Rudolf Kittel, editor 
of Biblia Hebraica-, greeted the work in the following words 
(Deutsche Literaturxeitung, Vol. XLVI [1925], cols. 657-64): 

“. • ■ • amicus Plato, arnica 'Biblia Hebraica,’ magis arnica veritas 

[col. 659].Meine Absicht ist nicht, zu zensieren, sondern 

die Leser auf eine grosse weittragende Entdeckung hinzuweisen. 
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die vielleicht bestimmt ist, eine gewaltige Revolution in unserer 
ganzen Bibelforschung, der griechischen wie der hebraischen, 
hervorzurufen [col. 664].” 15 More skeptical were the comments, 
e.g., of Margolis (JewishQuarterly Review, XVI [1925-26], 117-25) 
and Montgomery (Daniel, p. 27, n. 2). Since most of the impor¬ 
tant literature on the subject has been cited on pages 378-79 of 
J. L. Seeligmann’s excellent review article cited in note 2, the 
writer will limit himself here to but a few observations. 

a) In his very stimulating work, Zur Einleitung in die heilige 
Schrift (pp. 89-90), Ludwig Blau demonstrated the use of trans¬ 
literations into Greek of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch and 
of those portions of the Prophets and the Hagiographa that were 
read in the Synagogue as Haftarot and Megillot. And both Epi- 
phanius (in the so-called “essay” De mensuris etponderibus, sec. 7) 
and a Latin scholium found in an Arabic manuscript of the Penta¬ 
teuch (Hody, De Bihliorum textibus originalibus [1705], p. 597) 
attest to the use of the second column of the many-columned 
Bible of Origen (viz., the vocalization in Greek characters of the 
consonantal Hebrew text of the first column) by Christians who 
could not read the first column. 16 A priori, therefore, Wutz's 
theory is reasonable enough. 

b') Certainly, in this case “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” In the decade and a half following the appearance of 
Wutz’s work, so many scholars published detailed, critical stud¬ 
ies of various words and passages discussed by Wutz that his tran¬ 
scription theory has already become nothing more than a curi¬ 
osity. P. A. H. de Boer ( Research into the Text of I Samuel I-XVI 
[Amsterdam, 1938], p. 86) has put it into classical form: 
he [viz., Wutz] is caught in a vicious circle, when he ... . speaks 
in his final conclusion, which gives a remarkable agreement of G 
[= the LXX] and M [= the Massoretic Hebrew text], of: ‘Be- 

15. Ic will be seen even from this brief excerpt that the Philadelphia Ledger of April 25, 
1925, was not justified in paraphrasing Kittel’s review of Wutz to the effect that his own 
life’s work of research [in biblical research] had been rendered worthless.” 

16. On the proposition that the columnar order of Origcn’s many-columned Bible was 
determined by pedagogic considerations, see th e Jewish Quarterly Review, XXVII (1936-37), 
137-49, to which the writer can now add considerably more data. This view has been ac¬ 
cepted most recently by Giovanni Cardinal Mercaii, Biblica, XXVIII (1947), notes on pp. 
6 f.; cf. also his Nuove note di left -itura biblica t cristiana antica , p. 145, n. 3. 
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statigung der Richtigkeit dcr Methode.’ This agreement is no 
more than an agreement of G, revised by Wutz, with M, revised 
by Wutz!” 17 

c) It has not generally been noted, however, that Wutz him¬ 
self gave up his transcription theory. It is true that Wutz did not 
admit this openly, but on pages 15-16 of his commentary on Das 
Buch Job (1939), where “Septuaginta und Urtext” are discussed, 
the reader will learn that the LXX of Job, along with Psalms— 
the key book in the Bible for Wutz’s theory—was made directly 
from a Hebrew text, no mention being made at all of any tran¬ 
scription text (cf. Journal of Biblical Literature, LIX [1940], 529- 
31). 

THE LXX AS A SOURCE FOR THE SEMANTICS AND 
LINGUISTICS OF BIBLICAL HEBREW 

9. It has long been known that any ancient primary transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Bible constitutes an important source for the 
determination of the meaning and grammatical form and func¬ 
tion of words and combinations of words in biblical Hebrew; 
those rabbis of the Talmudic period who were interested in de¬ 
termining the form and meaning of some biblical word must have 
turned to the Greek and Aramaic translations for aid. The Jewish 
biblical philologians of the Golden Era in Spain and other coun¬ 
tries under Moslem influence, who knew little or no Greek, made 
extensive and systematic use of the Targumim (as of Arabic) with 
that end in view. In recent times much work has been done by 
commentators in the use of the LXX and Targumim for the 
grammar of biblical Hebrew, usually in complete ignorance of 
the work already accomplished almost a millennium earlier by 
such lexicographers, grammarians, and exegetes as Saadia, 
David ben Abraham, Yefet ben C A1I, Judah ben David Hayyuj, 
Abulwalid Merwan ibn Janah, and many others, not to mention 
the ‘‘Big Three”—Rashi, Abraham ibn Ezra, and David Qimhi. 18 

17. W. F. Albright's study of "The List of Levitic Cities" in Joshua, chap. 21 and I 
Chronicles, chap 6 (see end of n. 6 above) has convinced him that it is impossible to operate 
with Wutz's transcription theory (cf. pp. 50-51 and nn. 4 and 6). 

18. It is a pity that one is justified in adding the words "and their modern successors" 
to this statement by A. Eustace Haydon: "Unfortunately, the immense library of linguistic 
knowledge, the brilliant achievements of the Jews in biblical scholarship, were ignored 
by the medieval Schoolmen" (pp. 240-41 of his chapter on "The Influence of Medieval Ju- 
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As in medieval, so also in modern, times the biblical scholar is 
not infrequently a commentator, lexicographer, and grammarian 
rolled into one (cf., e.g., the scholars mentioned just above and, 
in modern times, Gesenius, Bottcher, Stade, Konig, S. R. Driver, 
Briggs). Withal, there is very much more work which remains to 
be done. 

10. Of course, the cognate languages are a primary source for 
the etymology and semantic history of biblical Hebrew. Yet by 
themselves they are not sufficient; the usage of the word(s) in¬ 
volved, within the Bible itself, is paramount (cf., e.g., the perti¬ 
nent remarks of Professor Meek, Journal of Religion, XXI [1941], 
408-9). For this usage such early Jewish primary versions of the 
Hebrew Bible as the LXX and Targumim constitute a source no 
less primary than the cognate languages and should be used to¬ 
gether with them. As cases in point, cf. Otto Eissfeldt, Der 
Maschal im Alten Testament” Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenscbaft, XXIV (1913), 21—2.5; Robert Stieb, 
“Die Versdubletten des Psalters,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestament- 
liche Wissenscbaft, LVII (1939), 102-10 (biblical slldh ac¬ 
cording to the LXX); Orlinsky on tps, “lay hold of,” in Jewish 
Quarterly Review, XXXIV (1943-44), 281 ff., and XXXV (1944- 
45), 351-54; Israel Levi, “La Racine c yp-y c p et sa traduction dans 
la Septante,” Revue des etudes juives, LXIV (1912), 142-45; S. H. 
Blank, ' ‘The Septuagint Renderings of Old Testament Terms for 
Law,” Hebrew Union College Annual, VII (1930), 259-83; C. H. 
Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (London, 1935), Part I, pp. 3-95, 
“The Religious Vocabulary of Hellenistic Judaism,” passim; 
Georg Bertram, “Der Sprachschatz der Septuaginta und der des 
hebraischen Alten Testaments,” Zeitschrift fur die alttestament- 
liche Wissenscbaft, LVII (1939), 85-101; N. H. Snaith, The Dis¬ 
tinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Philadelphia, 1946), chap. viii. 

11. Everyone knows that the phonology and morphology of 
biblical Hebrew are much better analyzed than is the syntax. 19 

daism on Christianity," in Environmental Factors in Christian History , ed. McNeill, Spinka, 
and Willoughby [Chicago, 1939]). 

19. See most recently Professor Meek’s presidential address, Journal of Biblical Literature , 
LXIV (1945), 1-13. 
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Our knowledge of this phase of biblical Hebrew would be con¬ 
siderably increased if the LXX and Targumim were studied more 
carefully from the point of view of grammar. In a forthcoming 
article in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. LXVII, 
No. 2 [April-June, 1947]) the writer has made extensive use of 
these primary versions to help determine the presence and wide¬ 
spread use in biblical Hebrew of the verbal noun. 

12. This continent could have been foremost in the study of 
the Greek and Latin transcriptions of the Hebrew Bible in the 
intertestamental period; the writer has in mind the studies of 
Margolis, Speiser, Sperber, and Staples. The Old World, between 
the two world wars, contributed to this aspect of Greek and 
Hebrew through the writings of Pretzl and Wutz, and now there 
has come to hand the most detailed Studien iiber hebrdische Mor¬ 
phologic und Vokalismus auf Grundlage .... der %weiten Kolumne der 
Hexapla .... (Leipzig, 1943), by Einar Br0nno, with full dis¬ 
cussion both of the hexaplaric material and of the treatment of 
this material at the hands of the aforementioned scholars. 19 * 

THE LXX AS A LANGUAGE IN ITS OWN RIGHT 

13. It is only since the turn of the century that the LXX has 
come to be regarded as a language which really lived in the 
mouths of people. It is no longer considered to be an artificially 
contrived vehicle for expressing the Hebrew Bible in Greek form. 
As is well known, it is essentially the discovery of so many 
Greek papyri deriving from the Mediterranean world of the in¬ 
tertestamental period which has given us the correct perspective, 
as the generation preceding ours was thrilled to discover in Adolf 
Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten (as also in his [Nm] Bibelstudien). 20 

19a. See also Giovanni Cardinal Mercati, Nuove note di letteratura biblica e cristiana antica, 
chap, i; II problema della colonna II dell' Esaplo (Vatican City, 1947; reprinted from Biblica , 
XXVIII [1947], 1-30, 173-215), with reference in the Post Scriptum on p. 75 to a work I 
have not yet seen, G. Lisowsky, Die Transskriptionen der hebraiseben Eigennamen des Penta - 
teuchs in der Septuaginta (Basel, 1940). 

20. One should be careful to distinguish between the form and the substance of the 
LXX. This is brought out clearly by placing side by side these two statements from “Jew¬ 
ish and Greek Elements by Ralph Marcus (Louis Ginsberg Jubilee Volume , English section 
[New York, 1945]), pp. 233 and 244: the language of the LXX is part of the Egyp¬ 

tian Koine and differs from contemporary pagan Greek only because it is transiation-Greck 
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14. The Greek of the New Testament has been rather well 
studied in the light of the Greek of the classical, Hellenistic, 
Roman, and Byzantine periods; this is, however, not true at all 
of the Greek of the Old Testament. An excellent beginning in this 
direction was made by that careful scholar, Edwin Hatch, in his 
Essays in Biblical Greek; 21 of especial interest are his Essays II 
(‘‘Short Studies of the Meanings of Words in Biblical Greek** 
[pp. 36-93]) and III (“On Psychological Terms in Biblical 
Greek“ [pp. 94-130]). In 1916 there appeared Karl Huber’s very 
useful Untersuchungen iiber den Sprache barakter des griecbischen Leviti¬ 
cus (Giessen), following upon Martin Flashar’s very fine “Exe- 
getische Studien zum Septuagintapsalter” in 1912 {Zeitschrijt fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. XXXII). In 1926 Martin 
Johannessohn published (in Zeitschrijt fur vergleichende Spracb- 
forsebung , LIII, 161-212) a detailed study of “Das biblische nal 
eyivero und seine Geschichte”; and in 1942-43 {Zeitschrijt fur die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , LIX, 129-84) he supplied the 
corollary, “Die biblische Einfuhrungsformel Kal earat these 
studies must be consulted by anyone who wants to study the syn¬ 
tax of biblical Hebrew. Worthy of note is TrpcxpriTrjs, Eine sprach- 
und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Giessen, 1927) by Erich 
Fascher, especially chapter iii (pp. 102-65). Easily the finest 
study of the LXX per se of any book in the Bible is Joseph 
Ziegler’s Untersuchungen %ur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias (1934). 22 


and not because the Jewish translators spoke a peculiar Jewish Greek jargon” and 
the Greek elements of the LXX are merely superficial and decorative while the Jewish ele¬ 
ments are deep-lying, central and dominant.” There has just come to hand F. Biichsel’s 
“Die griechische Sprache dcr Judcn in der Zeit der Septuaginta und des Neuen Testaments,” 
Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LX (1944), 132-49. Cf. also S. E. Johnson, 
Journal of Biblical Literature , LVI (1937), 331-45 

21. Not to be overlooked even now are the labors of Schleusner, Novus thesaurus pbito- 
logico-criticus sive lexicon in LXX et reliquos interpretes Graecos .... Veter is Testamenti (5 vols.; 
Leipzig, 1820-21). 

22. Also to be consulted are the works of Dodd and Bertram, cited at the end of sec. 10 
above. It will readily be seen that no attempt has been made here to catalogue everything 
that has been done in recent decades on this aspect of the LXX, e.g. t E. Schwyzer, “Altes 
und Neues zu (hebr.-)griech. (rd/3/3ara(gricch.-)lat. sabbata usw.,” Zeitschrift fur verglei:h- 
ende Sprachforschung , LXI1 (1934), 1-16; A. Fridrichsen, “iaotpvxos [Ps. 55(54): 14],” 
Symbolae Osloenses , XVIII (1938), 42-49; W S. van Leeuwen, Eirene in bet Nie/iue Testament: 
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15. What H. G. Meecham has done for the Greek of The Letter 
of Aristeas (Manchester, 1935) and what Ziegler has done for the 
LXX of Isaiah, it is important that scholars do for the LXX 
throughout. And it should be noted that it must be primarily the 
Old Testament scholar who must perform this task; unfortunate¬ 
ly, the scholar who comes to this task from the classical side 
lacks the specialized training which is so necessary for the proper 
treatment of the Greek-Hebrew of the Bible. 

Limitation of space prevents the writer from touching on other 
aspects of the LXX, e.g., the alleged tendency on the part of the 
LXX translators to avoid the anthropomorphisms and anthro- 
popathisms in their Hebrew original (cf. the Cromer Quarterly , 
XXI [1944], 156-60); the width of the columns in the earliest 
manuscripts of the LXX; the kind of alphabet used in the 
Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX (cf. the Biblical Archaeologist , IX 
[1946], 31-33). However, the interested reader will find abun¬ 
dant food for thoughtful digestion in the splendid review article 
by J. L. Seeligmann (cited at the end of n. 2 above). 23 


Een semasiologische , cxcgetischc Bijdrage op grand van de Septuaginta en de joodsche Litcratuur 
(Wageningen, 1940); cited from Zeitscbrift fur die alttestammtlichc Wissenscbajt , LVIII (1940- 
41), 153. 

23. The writer has refrained from citing anywhere Otto Stahlin’s detailed contribution 
to Wilhelm von Christ's Gescbichte der grieebiseben Litteratur , ed. Wilhelm Schmid [6th cd.; 
Munchen, 1920]), II, 1 [= Vol. VII of Iwan von Muller’s Handbucb dorklassischcn Altcrtums- 
Wisstnschaft'), for the simple reason that in no one section of this reference monograph (pp. 
535-656, “Die hcllcnistisch-judischc Litteratur") is there any indication that the vast 
range of the fundamentally important literature produced by the Jews in Hebrew and Ara¬ 
maic in the postbiblical period has been worked. The primary source, which is the rab¬ 
binic literature, has remained a closed book to Stahlin. Such a procedure is tantamount to 
utilizing only the rabbinic sources for a study of the New Testament period in the Greco- 
Roman world! Nor is it only this procedure of “omission" which vitiates so much in the 
monograph under discussion; there is also the no less grave error of “commission,** viz., 
the prejudice against the idea that the Jews in the intertcstamcntal period could and did 
write reliable history. It is the direct continuation of the work and spirit of Schurer (him¬ 
self an able scholar who, however, was devoid of any direct knowledge and use of the all- 
important rabbinic literature), who branded so much of the literature which he did not 
know directly as “Jewish Propaganda under a Heathen Mask** when, in reality, Schiirer, 
himself was guilty of “anti-Jewish propaganda under a scholarly mask.” American schol¬ 
arship has before itself the important and urgent task of re-writing and understanding cor¬ 
rectly the history and literature of the intertestamental period, of which the LXX is a 
part. 
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SEPTUAGINTAL STUDIES IN THE 
MID-CENTURY 

THEIR LINKS WITH THE PAST AND THEIR 
PRBSENT TBNDBNCIBS 

P. KATZ 

O NB HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS ago J. F. SchleUSner 
i was able to produce extensive-Lexica both of the Septua- 
gint (LXX) and the New Testament. Today such a feat 
seems almost to belong to the realm of fairy tales. No N.T. student 
is now prepared to follow hi$ example. In this age of specializa¬ 
tion both O.T. and N.T. studies have been branching out widely, 
without mm-li regard for the LXX, though the LXX is by nature 
a connecting link between them both. 

The contributors to this symposium, however special their chosen 
subjects may be, all enjoy a common privilege: they are a d d r essi ng 
a body of fellow-students who are familiar with their problems and 
know how to assess the possible value of forthco ming solutions. 
The field of N.T. studies is well circumscribed. Its map therefore 
is always before the eyes of the writers, to whatever great lengths their 
special subject may carry them. They are geared to a common task 
of teaching, which links them both to the past and future. There is 
continuity, due to a large extent to the n e cessi t y of elementary 
instruction and its requirement for handbooks at all stages. There are 
e xamina tions and there are chairs. 

This is not so, however, in the field of Septuagintal studies. The 
absence of professorships limits regular teaching and deprives Biblical 
y hnlars of useful neighbourly consultation. Hence a note of un¬ 
certainty is sounded whenever the LXX is touched upon. Even when 

problems are rightly seen and fully treated, it is often forgotten that, 
seen primarily from the point of view of the LXX, these problems 
may present very different aspects. The learned literature provides. 

Reprinted from The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology 
LFestschrift C.H.Dodd], ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1956. 
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alas, little guidance. It is significant that Swete’s Introduction was 
never brought up to date nor replaced. 1 No wonder that studies 
published in monographs are frequently erratic, a fact that can make 
reviewing an invidious task. This fact points to an absence of co¬ 
ordination and common understanding, and much of real promise 
fails to find a ready response in the wider circles of Biblical scholar¬ 
ship. There will certainly be a change for the better as soon as the 
basic principles which have led to recent progress have been stated 
in an up-to-date introduction to the study of the LXX. 

It would be to no purpose merely to pass in review a number of 
important publications and attempt to assess what is new and useful 
in them. Rather we should try to fix some point from which a new 
departure will be readily understood by the N.T. student. If that 
point is well chosen, juxtaposition of past and present methods will 
expose their differences in full relief. 

There is a period that will serve us well in this respect. In the 
1880's there was a definite break both in the study of the N.T. and 
that of the LXX. Those years saw the conclusion of Westcott and 
Hort’s N.T. Text and Introduction, the first critically established and 
carefully substantiated edition, which brought to an end the domina¬ 
tion of the Received Text. Text and grammar had been examined 
with great circumspection, their rules being laid down in a masterly 
poised code of law, as it were. This work left its impression on all 
subsequent study, for it was the first to offer definite standards with 
which to contend. What has been done textually since then is 
adjustment rather than refutation. It has been different with die 
grammatical factors. Here the reaction was bound to be more 
violent. 

The same 1880’s witnessed a break in Septuagintal work. Again 
it was Hort who gave the first impulse. As soon as his mind was set 
free from die ‘many long years’ preparation of the N.T., he turned 
to the LXX and eventually drew up a scheme which resulted in the 
Cambridge editions of Swete and of Brooke and McLean. There 
was, however, a great difference in method. While the N.T. was 

* A promising first step has been taken in Part II of B. J. Roberts’ book. The 
Old Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff, 1951), pp. 101-87. C£ E. Vogt’s review 
in Biblica, voL xxxn (1951), pp. 441 ff, and mine, in T.L.Z. voL uocvi (1951), 
cols. J35ff. 
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issued in a critical edition, the LXX, a long neglected text, was to be 
in the provisional form of a reliable collection of the evidence, 
leaving the reconstruction of a critical text to subsequent endeavours. 
Caution was certainly well advised, and the edition was timely, as 
it involved a break with the Received Text of the Sixtine, the place 
of which was to be taken by the true text of Vat. B, 1 or its next best 
substitute. It was Hort’s hope that each of the four volumes of the 
larger edition might take no more than five years’ preparation, and 
if this edition could have been completed in this time, a solid basis 
for work on a critical text would have been created. Hort’s assump¬ 
tion, however, that the collations of minuscules in the Holmes and 
Parsons edition, together with those done by Lagarde, might suffice, 
proved mistaken, and the necessary search for MSS. and their colla¬ 
tion took much more time, so that by 1940 the edition was only half 
finished. 

Nevertheless, Hort’s feeling that there was need for an edition to 
be completed within a short space of time was correct; for there were 
early forebodings of a development in the direction of a definitively 
constituted text in the same i88o*s. In 1883 Lagarde s first and only 
volume of Lucian’s recension was published.* As we can see now,'its 
sho r fr nmin gs vindicated Hort’s more cautious plan. It was, however, 
the first sign of a development which, as soon as it achieved maturity, 
was bound to make mere collections of evidence obsolete. 

Thus the common denominator of both N.T. and LXX studies 
was their interest in establishing the text. • As this interest receded in 
N.T. st udies, concern for the problems of the LXX correspondingly 
waned. Texts are, however, tools of primary importance. It is 
therefore worth while devoting more space to these two types of 
LXX editions, for they point to different lines of procedure, neither 
of which can be said wholly to belong to the past. 


1 The Sixtine was printed from a sdll existing copy of the Aldine with super¬ 
ficial corrections from Vat. B and other MSS. (A. Rahlfi. Z.A.W vol xxxm 
(1913). PP- 30-46; M. L. Margolis, J.B.L. voL xxxvm (1919). PP- 5 1 f :J- 

Biblica, vol. xxvi (1945). PP- 49 ff)- lRR ,s 

* IJbrorum Veteris TestamaUi Ctmomcomm Pars Pno.- Grace (Gottingen, 1883J. 
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I. THE FIRST GENERATION 
(a) The Cambridge Procedure 

Hort's scheme provided for two editions, each to be done by a 
distinguished Cambridge N.T. scholar, H. B. Swete. The first was 
to be ‘portable’. It was to give to the ordinary reader for the 
first time a text based on the MSS. and, at the same time, to serve 
as an instrument for collation. The second ‘larger’ edition was to 
present the same text but, in addition, ‘to give the variations of all 
the Greek uncial MSS., of select Greek cursives, of the more im¬ 
portant Ancient Versions, and of the quotations made by Philo and 
the earlier and more important ecclesiastical writers’. The text was 
to attempt no approach to an hypothetical original text behind the 
evidence. Whenever it departs from the leading MS. where this is 
corrupt, this is done merely to shorten the annotation. Brooke and 
McLean (BM), who were entrusted with the task after Swete had 
felt unable to do also the larger edition, gradually introduced more 
departures from the MS. than Swete had done; but they stopped 
half-way. What has been shown for I Esdra 1 applies to all books: 
in many passages they retain individual corruptions of B* in dose 
proximity to other similar corruptions which they correct, though 
all equally demanded correction. It is, however, intelligible why 
the editors refrained from broadening their approach. They avoided 
the temptation of emendation. The result is an uneven compromise 
between diplomatic reproduction and the exclusion of the most 
obviously intolerable readings. In rare instances Swete and after 
him BM took the desperate step of‘emending’ singular readings of 
B* without regard for the correct reading of the other MSS.* 

The true test of diplomatic reproductions is reliability. Swete’s 
second and third editions were much improved by fresh collations 
by E. Nestle; yet M. L. Margolis in preparing his edition of the Greek 
Joshua considered it ‘desirable, in view of the inaccuracies in Swete’s 
apparatus’, to base his work on entirely fresh collations. 3 Rahlfs 
found Swete’s collations of the Psalms ‘fairly reliable’, but inferior 

1 T.L.Z. vol. ixn (1937), cols. 341 IF. 

* Ibid. col. 343. InlEsdr. viii. 67 (71) Breads tos, an obvious corruption of y<Stp. 
Both editions insen an unwarranted ^vas* into the text. 

3 J.A.O.S. vol. xxxi (1911), p. 366. 
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to those of Lagarde’s Psalterii Graeci Quinquagena Prima. 1 J. Ziegler 
expresses his disappointment that Swete’s edition, so beautiful in 
appearance and so full of the most detailed information, should be 
marred by many mistakes. 1 Nevertheless, it represented real pro¬ 
gress at its time. The remarkable thing is that the criticisms quoted 
above all came from editors of critical texts. Their evaluation of 
individual MSS. was based on first-hand study and their work on 
MSS. groups accustomed them to recheck all strange readings in 
the collation of individual MSS. Even a diplomatic edition can be 
done to perfection only by those whose work enables them to look 
behind the facade. 

Brooke and McLean based their edition on fresh collations (many 
provided by Rahlfs’ Gottingen LXX Bureau which they checked ), 
attaining a much higher standard of accuracy. Nevertheless, Margolis 
published thirty pages of "Corrections in the Apparatus of the Book 
of Joshua* alone. 3 At times their demarcation of the lemmata in the 
apparatus could have been improved by a knowledge of the recen- 
sional problems. In spite of these defects their presentation of the 
evidence is a solid piece ofwork, and many students have gratefully 
profited by its merits. 

There are, however, some points in which the methods chosen 

1 Sept.Stud, voL n, p. 4. 

* ‘The teict is tolerably well reproduced; among the MSS. the collations of B 
and S (after Tischendorf) are the best; A is frequently recorded inexactly. The 
collation of Q is completely insufficient, in spite of its great importance for the 
prophetical books; for it offers a good text of Isaiah, Jeremiah and the Minor 
Prophets, and subsequendy was worked over after a hexaplaric MS. by a corrector, 
who has marked the hexaplaric additions and omissions by asterisks and obeli 
and himself has added plenty of hexaplaric readings and, more especially, those of 
the more recent translators. Swete certainly has many notes about Q* and Q°* 
(=corrector of Q), but many are omitted or wrongly recorded; frequendy the 
hexaplaric notes are not given, and the signs for transposition are not even recognized. 
In Jon. iL 3 etmv] +«s Q°* should reiderrrev] + co6rj s'' Q“«: it is the superscription 
of the sixth Ode, =Jon. iL 3-10/ After giving his re-collation of Amos, he comes 
to the conclusion that ‘ Swete s edition is insufficient a basis for scholarly investiga¬ 
tion, since textual criticism calls for the most extreme accuracy... .If only he had 
checked his collations with the edition of Cozza-Luzi these mistakes could have 
been avoided from the very first, and much additional material added. Unfortu¬ 
nately, reviewers did not consult the MSS. either and consequendy the new editions 
and reprints have been published in this deficient form to this very day* 
(ZjLW. voL lx (1944), pp. i2<5ff). 

3 J.BJL voL xldc (1930), pp. 234-^4. 
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were regrettable. One was taken over from Swete. Both Cambridge 
editions professedly based their text on B. But the evidence of B is 
often distorted by the inclusion and treatment on an almost equal 
footing of its correctors, the latest of whom may be dated in the 
fourteenth century. When the readings of B* appear implausible, 
three of his correctors are cited as substitutes. Often the work of 
a corrector cannot be dated, but it is of a much more recent date 
than other MSS. which, according to the principle underlying the 
editions, should be preferred td B*. More particularly, there are 
sets of corrections which, far from merely restoring a blunder of 
the first hand, replace its text by that of a different recension. In such 
instances the corrector’s reading merely attests a recension for which 
there are earlier and more reputable witnesses. This has been over¬ 
looked by the editors who have neglected the truly editorial problems. 
Once the strict reproduction of evidence was abandoned, the Cam¬ 
bridge editions became involved in the meshes of the LXX recensions 
and the editors were caught unawares. But how could they be 
aware? Unless the basic problems posed by a text are constantly in 
the mind of an editor, not even a pre-critical edition can be done to 
perfection. 

If subjectivity enters the field here where one would least expect it, 
in the treatment of the secondary versions of the LXX objectivity 
goes much too far. The reason for their use is to make available to 
the critic forms of the Greek text which have survived only in 
translations. All we want to know is what Greek underlay them. 
All the secondary versions are at points corrupt and remote from the 
original Greek. Here the student requires critical conjectures about 
die underlying variants. It is unfortunate that BM cite only the 
corrupt texts, even when the original editors have intimated solutions 
which might appear quite natural to those fa miliar with the language 
in question. 

I give an example from the Old Latin. For II Reg. vii. 14 BM 
record *a<pais] actibus Tyc-codd’. Here ‘codd’ points to a different 
reading in the edition. Burkitt has suggested the obvious emendation 
tactibus =&<pctls. No reference therefore to Tyconius is required, for 
an edition of the LXX is not concerned with the incidental corrup¬ 
tions of the versions, but only with evidence for Greek variants. 
The Lyons Old Latin abounds with similar corruptions, most of 
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which have been corrected by U. Robert. BM ignore this and inflate 
their apparatus with superfluous ‘variants’. 1 The student who knows 
Latin finds an easy solution but Latin renderings of readings from 
the Oriental versions pose a different problem. Are they errors or 
variants? The editor, not the unfortunate student should give the 
answer. In an edition done on recensional lines it would be indicated 
whether the Oriental witness be supported by some Greek evidence. 
This should have been indicated in BM too. 

In spite of Nestle’s warning, Swete’s edition was taken by many 
readers to be the Septuagint and gave the impression that in fact there 
are two rival texts, those of B and of A. These MSS. came to be 
considered as individual quantities, homogeneous throughout the 
LXX and consequendy offering a clear-cut choice to the ‘critical 
reader. N.T. students will be reminded here of attempts to define 
the characteristics of MSS. which in fact reflect the work of genera¬ 
tions of copyists with their varying whims and idiosyncrasies. The 
same conception underlies Procksch’s strange imagery about die 
path to the source of the LXX leading through a porch, the two pillars 
of which are B and A. 2 When the early Chester Beatty papyri of 
the LXX were first discussed scholars asked: ‘Do they give a B-text 
or an A-text?’ Tertium non datur . This fallacy sprang from a mis¬ 
understanding of Swete’s purpose in selecting only a few MSS. for 
his text. Much of this misunderstanding survives in the apparatus 
of Bihlia Hehraica (Bffl). BM’s presentation of an abundance of de¬ 
liberately unanalysed information had the opposite effect. L. Koehler 
described it as ‘ but a roaring sea of variants’, in which cabin boy and 
master mariner alike perish; for the number of seamen able to navi¬ 
gate through this material is small. Swete’s Introduction indicates 
that a reliable chart was not yet available in spite of the wide range 
of information at hand, which was a kind of antiquarian stock¬ 
taking. The student of the O.T. or N.T. cannot, however, dispense 
with critical guidance which must necessarily come from quarters 

1 In using Field’s Hexapla, they draw on his text only and neglect the rich 
notes in which he offers his observations and emendations. This shortcoming was 
anticipated by the Concordance. 

2 Elsewhere he alleges many more supports. In his attempt to restore a metrical 
text of almost the whole of Genesis he selects any group of LXX MSS. which 
yields what he requires, retranslates their readings into Hebrew and presents them 
as the original Hebrew text! 
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the learned editors were bound to shun, by virtue of the very 
principles which they chose to adopt. 

The Cambridge editions of the LXX are younger sisters of 
Westcott and Hort’s N.T. They are the Cinderellas of the family. 
In the N.T. choices of readings were based on firmly established 
principles. Each decision rested on appropriate references to the 
introductory volume. The editors of the LXX had nothing of the 
kind to rely on and trusted vague analogies applied to a text centuries 
older and of a very different character. This is most noticeable when 
we now consider the grammatical aspect of both editions. 

Grammar 

Hort’s Introduction devotes as much attention to matters of 
spelling as to recensional problems, for he regards them both as 
connected in a peculiar way. In his study of the N.T. recensions he 
had come to the conclusion that the group headed by BS (k) was 
far superior to the rest. In it he saw the pre-recensional, ‘neutral’ 
text. In matters of orthography he made some reservations, 1 but 
these do not prevent him from dealing with matters of spelling in 
close connection with the problems of textual criticism. To him 
spellings form as much a part of the evidence as variants in readings, 
so that he placed a high estimation on the spelling of MSS. which 
he regarded as textually superior. It never occurred to him that he 
was moving in a vicious circle when he believed his grammatical 
standards confirmed by the ‘neutral’ text from which they were 
taken. Text and editor had much in common; both deliberately 
refrained from extremes (which, in a text, is the unmistakable mark 
of recension). In feet spelling, except for the deliberate Atticizers of 
a later period, was obviously a matter of minor concern to ancient 
authors and copyists, and no one can distinguish spellings of copyists 
from those transmitted from the archetype. 

In practice Hort’s attitude was an uneasy compromise between his 
knowledge of Attic spelling and the evidence of MSS. which for 
other reasons had a just claim on his favour.* This uneasiness, which 

1 § 403 1 § 399 about B and S. 

1 Hej ustified his own inconsistencies by the maxim: * absolute uniformity belongs 
only to artificial times’ (Intr. p. 308). Editing, however, involves a certain amount 
of standardizing, especially when it is claimed that itacisms have been corrected. 
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does him credit, has a curious way of upholding forlorn causes: 
‘Tabulation renders it morally certain that Ictti^keiv is nowhere 
a mere itacism.’ 1 Here, if anywhere, we have ‘ the mistake of assuming 
the identity of the morally-acceptable with the historically-true.’* 
J. H. Moulton long ago gave the right answer: ‘It is perfecdy futile 
to follow our best uncials in printing abnormal forms like tSov for 
eISov and Ioti^keiv for eIot^keiv. ... The MS. evidence is not adequate 
proof that such forms really existed.’ 3 

It is useful here to glance at the work of H. St J. Thackeray, the 
grammarian of the school. In fact he was much more than that: he 
was a co-editor with Brooke and McLean and a loving connoisseur 
of the whole range of Jewish Hellenists, was versed in Josephus 
and fa miliar with the papyri as well as with the grammars of Blass, 
Mayser, and J. H. Moulton but a thorough Hortian. Though he 
disposes of Hort’s l<rrf|K£iw, yet on the same page (201) he tries to 
justify ISov and even offers alternative explanations for it. He con¬ 
siders the itacisdc participle iScbs acceptable, 4 and is able to explain 
the slip ANOPAZ (I Reg. viii. 22a) as ‘a relic of the Epic ANEPAZ’.S 
It was not by chance that he chose to postpone writing his chapter on 
word formation. Had he considered its problems in time, much of 
his chapters on phonetics and accidence would have read very 
differently. He made some attractive suggestions; for example, that 
for the translation some books were divided among two translators. 
Some of his observations, however, are based on Swete’s edition, 
and earlier papyri which have since come to light change the picture. 
We now see that phenomena which Thackeray attributed to trans¬ 
lators arose at a later stage of transmission and the same holds good 
of some of his grammatical points; for he regarded the Cambridge 
LXX as representative of primitive usage. For this reason also a new 
edition of his grammar would have to undergo far-reac h i ng 
alterations. 

Swete’s few introductory remarks about spelling should be read 
in the light of Hort’s principles. Brooke and McLean do not touch 
this point, for their text is usually Swete’s. Swete’s spelling and 
accentuation reveal much care and erudition. He candidly states, 

* Appendix, p. 162b. 

1 C. J. Cadoux, The Historic Mission of Jesus, p. 3. 

3 Grammar, voL n, p. 77. 4 Ibid. p. 278 n. 2. 3 Ibid. p. ijo. 
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'It is premature to enter upon a detailed examination of the principles 
which direct the judgement in the acceptance or rejection of par¬ 
ticular forms; and it is possible that not a few of the results to which 
the Editor has been led may be modified by further consideration V 
But when he further assures us that itadsms have been corrected, 
he is obviously unaware that numbers of sheer mistakes are left 
untouched. In fact, a list of them would amount to a fairly complete 
treatise on phonology. The rules underlying word formation are 
likewise ignored, in favour of traditional spellings, especially if those 
spellings are found in B*. This is a survival of another Hortian 
peculiarity: an exaggerated confidence in the first hand of B in 
matters of spelling, for in the last analysis their idea about what is 
correct derives from B*. Actually B* ought to be abandoned much 
more frequently. For example icopcov(r|p6pcov and £6pco<a( pepipocKa, 
though different, are the correct forms. Thackeray, relying on 
W. Veitcli’s rich and useful but philologically uncritical compila¬ 
tion* considered kbpaxa the ‘older Attic form’ and admitted both. 
He maintained that kbpaxa is ‘universal in the Pentateuch’, but this 
can no longer be maintained in view of the Chester Beatty papyri. 
Here instances of the correct spelling have survived, and Sir Frederic 
Kenyon accordingly should not have supplied the lamnap from 
Swete. Our texts betray Hort’s dislike of uniformity. III Reg. xx. 29 
kbpocKas; xxi. 13 fopctKos, both with B*. The rejected correct form 
of xx. 29 is duly recorded in BM’s first apparatus of ‘mistaken’ 
spellings. Unfortunately, this edition never indicates what other 
MSS. share the mis-spellings noted in the first apparatus. Hence this 
edition, which purposely confines itself to a reliable record of all 
the details, nowhere enables the student of grammar to make sure 
how widely this kind of mistake is spread. The irony of it all is that 
there are all sorts of correct forms listed as mistaken spellings in the 
first apparatus. 

The two determinants of Swete’s orthographical presentation, 
grammar and his preference for the first hand of B, conflict. This was 
perhaps excusable in his first edition but with the rapid increase in 
knowledge it is hard to understand what purpose is served by 
perpetuating error in edition after edition. Such as it is, the larger 

1 The Old Testament in Greek, vol. 1, p. xii. 

* Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. 
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edition would also have been a real boon if it had been completed 
before the First World War. If it is ever resumed the least to be hoped 
for is a thorough revision of these blemishes. 

(b) The Gottingen Procedure 

This all began with one man and one book, Lagarde’s Lucian. 
His faithful pupil, who carried on the master’s work after his prema¬ 
ture death, judges that it was Lagarde’s biggest failure. Rahlfs bases 
his judgment both on its leading principles and on the way in which 
it was produced. 

Over a period of many years Lagarde was again and again attracted 
to the study of the LXX, but his approach to its problems underwent 
several radical changes. Wlist is generally considered Lagarde s 
method’ was only the last phase. The earlier ones became better 
known when, a hundred years after his birth, his personal papers 
and correspondence were opened.* As a young student he used to 
correct the Greek by the Hebrew which, he thought, had never 
undergone change. His Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung 
der Proverbien (1863) started with his renowned axioms* and was 
a sober and penetrating critical work. In 1868, when editing 
Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro Geneseos and Genesis graece, 
he developed a plan for an edition of the LXX, worthy of an admirer 
of K. Lachmann whose edition of the N.T. was the first to ignore the 
Received Text and to substitute for it a fourth-century text. The plan 
was as follows. Because of the scarcity of uncials, full use was to be 
made of the early versions, but only after a thorough study of their 
methods of tr ansla tion, as otherwise inferences about their originals 
would be rash. Related minuscules were to be grouped with a view 
to tracing the ancient uncials which were their direct or indirect 
parents. 3 All this sounds very familiar to the N.T. student of our 

1 A. Rahlfs, Paul de Lagardes wissenschafiliches Lebenswerk, im Rahmen einer 
Geschichte seines Lebetu dargestellt, Mitteil. d. Sept.-Untemehmens (Berlin, 1928), 
Band 4, Heft I. 

a Quoted in Swete’s Introduction , pp. 4840. 

3 There were to be three editions: (1) the pre-hexaplanc text ot the LXX, 
without apparatus; (2) the hexaplaric text together with the remains of the more 
recent translations, fresh collations of which were to yield a nch harvest; and 
(3) a complete edition of the pre-hexaplaric text, giving the readings of the small 
or larger groups, with the mistakes of individual MSS. forming a second apparatus 
in smaller print. 
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day, whose work is done on identical lines. He cannot but be struck 
by this anticipation of modem principles and by the fact that they 
were boldly applied to the much neglected LXX. 

The fresh material to which Rahlfs gives us access reveals the sad 
story how this plan came to be abandoned. Lagarde’s ideas appealed 
to the great O.T. scholar Justus Olshausen who, in his capacity as 
a civil servant, recommended them to his chief, and the Minister 
offered Lagarde money to employ an assistant. During and imme¬ 
diately after the war of 1870, however, Lagarde could find no one 
to train and, being both impatient and impetuous, declined the offer 
which was never renewed. Similarly he declined repeatedly offers by 
British scholars, made at the suggestion of William Wright, to pro¬ 
vide a yearly sum towards the formation of a bureau. He may have 
felt that his plans and ideas were far from final and, in fact, they were 
constantly changing. 

In 1870 he advanced the novel idea of local, provincial texts but 
emphasized that this did not imply a preference for one recension 
to the exclusion of others, since each province merely perpetuated 
the text with which it was familiar. A few years later, however, he 
suggested printing the recensions of Lucian and Hesychius in parallel 
columns and referred to Jerome’s statement in the prologus galeatus 
that about a.d. 400 there were * three editions’ or, as we would say, 
recensions ’ of the LXX: those of Hesychius in Alexandria and Egypt, 
of Lucian in Constantinople 1 usque Antiochiam’, and of Origen in 
Palestine. He not only abandoned his earlier view that this differen¬ 
tiation occurred spontaneously through force of circumstances, but, 
contrary to the historical evidence, he gave Jerome’s words a 
meaning which Jerome never intended; he claimed that the provincial 
churches had official texts, imposed upon them * under the control of 
the bishops’. 

Lagarde s Lucian remained a torso. There never was a second 
volume nor an edition of the remaining recensions. The preparation 
of this volume was involved in awkward changes of plan, charac¬ 
teristic of Lagarde. He lived in deliberate isolation, yet longed for 
agreement and appreciation. He consulted no one but himself— 
worked hard and at an astounding pace, but was given to moods. 
His first plans were frequently too ambitious and required modi¬ 
fication. The swing of the pendulum could be amazingly broad. 
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While doing the collations for his Lucian he became so satisfied that 
he had found the solution that he failed to sort his material and rushed 
prematurely into print. He began with an enormously inflated 
apparatus and when he saw its impracticability—he was his own 
publisher—he first reduced the annotation and finally abandoned it. 1 
Thus his text ‘could not be checked’ (E. Nestle). As printer’s copy 
he used one of his MS. transcriptions. The printing was done quickly 
and, as Rahlfs points out, the spacing still indicates the many changes 
which were introduced in the course of printing. He was half sub¬ 
merged in his material and in the end some of it was not used at all 
and instead of checking it carefully, he disfigured his text by many 
mistaken conjectures. He had fits of weariness with his work and 
disposed of it with undue haste. 

The published text was welcomed by some as the true LXX, by 
others as the true Ludanic, but sober students sensed that it had 
$/Mnpfhing erratic about it. This was die root of the repeated assertion, 
even in our day, that ‘Lagarde’s method’ has failed. In feet the 
e d iti on was a distortion of the best that Lagarde had to teach. He 
never returned to these problems but went on publishing most useful 
detailed information. He complained himself that his * Septuagint 
Studies have eaten up the Septuagint’. 

So much for the story of the i88o*s and it is amazing how remote 
it sounds. There were, however, things in common between the 
Cambridge and the Gottingen efforts. Nowhere was it recognized 
that MSS. are fer from homogeneous throughout. Hence the reliance 
on B in Cambridge* and that on the Ludanic MSS. in Gottingen.^ 
In both distinguishe d scholars worked tirelessly in isolation, without 
dividing work which even now that photographs of MSS. are readily 
available, seems to us indispensable. 

* Lagar de tells the fell story himself in Ankuniigung einer neuen Ausgabe ... 
(Gottingen, 1882). 

* B is hexaplanc in Isaiah. Its text ofjudges is unknown to Origcn and may not 
have been in existence when he composed the Hexapla. 

J Lagarde’s Lucian becomes Ludanic first on p. 259, where there is a change in 
text between Ruth iv. 10 and iv. 11 (Rahlfi,P. 4 r Lagardes uriss. Lebenswerk, p. 77). 
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2 . THE SECOND GENERATION 

Compared with the zeal with which N.T. students set to work to 
check, refine, or undo die results achieved by Westcott and Hort’s 
N.T., there has been nothing in the field of the LXX except the 
painfully slow progress of BM. The amazing thing, however, is 
that after the apparent failure of Lagarde’s long sustained efforts 
and extravagant claims, work along his lines was in fact not at its 
end. There was at first a period of apparent unresponsiveness but 
actually of serious preparation. Rahlfs tells the moving story of how 
Lagarde, immediately before his fatal operation, showed him all his 
unfinished work and developed his ideas as to how it should be con¬ 
tinued. R ahlfs did not fully understand but learned soon afterwards 
that he was given the task of completing and editing Lagarde’s las t 
works. 

It took the young Gottingen lecturer years before he got a firm 
hold of this vast field. It was not until the end of the century that his 
first two short articles appeared in the Gottingen Nachrichten .* In the 
second* he proved that the date of B must be later than 367 by ob¬ 
serving that its content followed the Bible canon of Athanasius’ 
39th Festal Epistle. In 1901 he edited the Berlin MS. of the Sahidic 
Psalter with an extensive commentary. In 1904 he began his series 
of Septuaginta-Studien, 4 dedicated to the memory of Paul de Lagarde’. 
Here he came to grips with Lagarde’s unsolved problems. The first 
essay showed that min. 82 (=0 BM) displays a text that is a mixture 
of Lucian (L) and the real LXX (@), and that the 0 $ readings are 
confined to one or more double pages each. The parent MS. had been 
a defective L MS., supplied from a ® MS. The second volume 
analysed the different recensions of the Greek Psalter, the third was 
a study of the Lucianic text of Kings. In both volumes the versions, 
especially the Old Latin, and the patristic quotations were treated 
with exemplary lucidity. Meanwhile the Septuaginta-Untemehmen 
of the Gottingen Academy had been founded on the initiative of 
R. Smend and J. Wellhausen, and the Mitteilungen des Septuaginta- 
Untemehmens took the place of Rahlfs’ Septuaginta-Studien. Its 

* Cf. Walter Bauer’s obituary in N.G. W., Jahresbericht 1935, pp- 60 ff. 

* ’Alter und Heimat der vaticanischea Bibefiundschrift’, N.G.W., Philos.-hirt. 
Klasse (1899), pp. 72-9. 
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volumes reveal Rahlfs’ skill as a teacher and director of research. 
Half of the contributions are by his pupils and none of tVm im¬ 
mature. The second volume gives a full account of the evtan f LXX 
MSS. with most useful additional lists. 1 In the first, which was 
published in the years 1909-15, Rahlfs’ 120 pages on The O.T. Lessons 
of the Greek Church provide much more than its title would suggest 
(Ch. v, ‘Contributions to an understanding of the Greek lectionary 
system’). Further, there are several editions of newly found MSS., 
all with full comment, including the edition of the hexaplaric mar¬ 
ginal notes to Isa. i-xvi from min. 710. Its 582 footnotes form an 
incomparable introduction to the study of the more recent trans¬ 
lators. The third volume offers Rahlfs’ model of an analysis of all 
extant forms of the text of a single book and contains the important 
discovery of an hitherto unknown recension R, a source of the 
Catenae-recension C. To cover all the details Rahlfs chose the Book 
of Ruth which contains eighty-five verses only. There is no better 
introduction to the recensional problems of the LXX than this pains¬ 
taking and unassuming study. 

All this was done with a critical edition in mind. Its fete was 
more than once in the balance, owing to war and post-war con¬ 
ditions.* Rahlfs therefore had to do his editions of Ruth and Genesis 
on a reduced scale, 3 and it is evident that even the fuller edition of 
the Psalms 4 was originally planned as an editio minor. After the First 
World War he began an edition of the whole LXX on a much 
smaller scale, a ‘German Swete’, which was published immediately 
before his death in 1935. The plan was to base the text on the unriah 
BSA, but increasingly Rahlfs used additional sources, including the 
versions, all of which were at his command, and he set out to give 
the nearest possible approximation to the original at all points. 

In contrast to his master Lagarde he had no illusions, was an exact 
analyst and governed by a sure sense of what was possible. He never 
lost himself in speculation and knew how to get things done in rim<» 

Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alien Testaments, Beiheft zu 
N.C.IV., Philos.-hist. Klasse (1914). The first volumes contain matter that can be 
found in N.C. W. too. From vol. iv onward there is only the separate edition, in 
Mitteil. d, Sept.-Untemehwt rts, which perished in the war, 

1 Cf. Rahlfs’ Preface in the Stuttgart edition. 

3 Das Buck Ruthgriechisck. .. (Stuttgart, 1922); Genesis (Stuttgart, 1926). 

4 Psalmi cum Odis (Gottingen, 1931). 
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He therefore did his work on the Psalms without first collating afresh 
the mass of late MSS., and his Stuttgart edition, though marking 
enormous progress in grammar and the constitution of a critical 
tex t, left much for his successors to do. 1 The wisdom of his policy 
was re aliz ed after his sudden death. L. Koehler, commenting on his 
Stuttgart edition, says: 'There are pieces of work in which all labour 
is lost, unless the author himself is able to complete them.’* Rahlfs 
left a complete edition. Its basic foundations are thoroughly sound, 
others can build on it. He was furthermore the only one among the 
specialists of the LXX who left behind him a school to continue 
his work. 

There was a second editor who followed Lagarde’s lead but quite 
independently of Rahlfs, his contemporary M. L. Margolis. His 
early publications were in German, but his main work was done in 
America where he taught at Dropsie College. His erudition was 
exceptionally wide, for he combined a first-hand knowledge of 
rabbinic exegesis with an expert’s handling of classical philology, and 
could read the Oriental versions in their originals. He was almost 
forty when he began a series of brief studies on the LXX and its 
relation to the Hebrew text .3 They are models ofan intelligent use 
of the Concordance for the study of the Greek and Hebrew Bibles. 
For him the pursuit of single Greek words throughout the LXX and 
the comparative treatment of Greek and Hebrew idioms was the 
way to look over the translators’ shoulders and become familiar 
with their difficulties and techniques. He felt strongly about the 
shortcomings of the big Concordance in the imprecise indication of 
Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, the false economy of space in the 
Hebrew Index which gives hopelessly long arrays of sheer numbers 
incfparl of the Greek equivalents themselves, and the niggardly pre¬ 
sentation of the hexaplaric material. This last item he planned to 

' T.L.Z. vol. ua (1936), cob. 265-87. 

1 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 14 April 1935, no. 656. 

3 For the titles and much more detail I refer to H. M. Orlinsky, Margohs 
Work in the Septuagint’ (in Max Leopold Margolis—Scholar and Teacher (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1952), pp. 35-44); to his monograph ‘On the Present State of Proto- 
Septuagint Studies’ .J.A.O.S. vol. 1x1 (1941), pp- 81-91. also separate; and to his 
‘Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research in The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow (Chicago, 1947). PP- 144 -di. a survey not superseded by the 
present essay. 
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have redone on new lines by his students. Only Joseph Reider’s 
Aquila Lexicon was completed and its manuscript was stored until 
the other portions of the work should be completed. We have 
therefore nothing but Reider’s excellent thesis 1 and can only regret 
that Margolis’ example has not encouraged other students to bring 
his original plan to completion. 

He next turned to the study of the transliterations found in the 
LXX. From them, especially from the place-names of which there 
is an accumulation in Joshua xv and xvi, he discovered definite groups 
within the LXX MSS. and collected evidence for the pronunciation 
of the Hebrew.* He then decided to do a critical edition of the Greek 
Joshua, and thus became the first in the field to check Lagarde’s 
brilliant surmises by a careful inductive procedure. A report of his 
first results dates from i<)io ;3 another in 1927 is more detailed .4 
In the meantime he transcribed the elaborate edition, which was 
complete at his death in 1931. Four parts were pu blished post¬ 
humously, in an autograph edition,* but the fifth, inducing his 
Introduction, appears unhappily to have been lost, as was a mono¬ 
graph on Masius’ excerpts from the lost Syro-Hexaplar which 
Margolis’ edition frequendy quotes. Once again we must deplore 
the absence of any organization which could have spared this brillrani- 
scholar many years of purely mechanical labour and enabled him to 
carry on his work. Posterity has been thus deprived of much that he 
could otherwise have achieved. 

It is useful to compare Margolis’ grouping with Rahlfi’ in Ruth 

(1922), a work of which he betrays no knowledge. 6 The BOL 

groups are the same but the others differ and Margolis would have 

1 Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index to Aouita ( Philadelphia, 
19HS). 

* His pupil E. A. Speiscr wrote an early thesis on ‘The Pronounaadon of 
Hebrew based chiefly on the Transliterations in the Heatapla’, J.QJt. 1925-6 ff 

3 ‘The Grouping of the Codices in the Greek Joshua’, J.Q.R. voL 1 (1910), 
pp. 259-63. 

4 ‘Specimen of a new Edition of the Greek Joshua’, in Jewish Studies in Memor y 

of Israel Abrahams (New York, 1927), pp. 307-23. 5 Paris, 1931-8. 

Margolis’ E(gypdan) group is the pre-hexaplaric Bqr (ho) (ESC; his S(yrian) 
the Lucianic recension including £; his P(alestmian) Origcn’s recension which he 
divides into hexaplaric (Gbc) and tetraplaric (x S Onom.(d,)). He adds a 
C(onstantinopoIitan) group (AMNW 1 y b» 122 68 71 (h o u)and a M(ixed) 
group,comprisiijgFaikm64 18 128 461,theCatenae-MSS.efjsvz343 730(=>C), 
and u 509 (=E/a,) 661 (=A»). For the benefit of the reader I have transferred his 
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greatly profited by Rahlfs* analysis of Ruth, 1 and the apparatus criticus 
in his edition of Ruth (1922). Apparently there was no contact 
between the two scholars whose methods and aims had so much 
in common. Margolis devised a needlessly complicated presentation 
of the evidence, an elaboration of Lagarde’s idea of printing the 
several recensions in parallel columns. 2 Its nine separate sets of 
annotation can be reduced to three without loss. 3 Rahlfs had demon¬ 
strated that the single apparatus used by classical students is able 
with careful arrangement to indicate at a glance even the most 
minute sporadic variants. His example would have greatly simplified 
Margolis’ presentation. 

Some of the finest American scholars adopted his method, foremost 
among them J. A. Montgomery, whose commentary on Daniel has 
an excellent chapter on the versions. 


notation, which is on a par with von Soden’s in the N.T., into that of BM and 
those MSS. not in BM into Rahlfs’ symbols. OLC are the recensions as in Rahlfs, 
£ is the Old Latin, S the Bohairic, <E the Coptic, C the Ethiopian, 6 the Syriac 
version. 

1 In Ruth, together with other MSS., MNyb»7ihu$t f the majority of Margolis’ 
Const, group, form a definite recension R which Rahlfs proved to be the source 
of the C(atenae) recension (cf. p. 190). Rahlfs farther traced this recension JR in 
Judges and Reg. In my Philo's Bible an effort has been made to show that the 
aberrant set of Pentateuchal quotations in Philo is identical in method with R, 
The feet that Margolis singled it out for Joshua was concealed by his unconventional 
notation. It provides, however, valuable addition to our knowledge and encourages 
us to study his edition. That Alex. A should form part of this group is astonishing 
and should be checked. It would also seem advisable to find out whether the 
Catenae-MSS., instead of being relegated to the limbo of’Mixed’ texts, do not 
rather represent a recension of their own, as they do elsewhere. It is generally 
‘mixed’, but distinctive. Commenting upon his Const, group Margolis surmised 
that it may have ‘made use of the common text prevalent in Palestine. This 
Pal. koine was only slightly touched upon by Theodotion —UrtheoJotion would 
accordingly be nothing but the Palestinian koine \ This argument is particularly 
infelicitous. Theodotion lived no later than the end of the second century and it is 
advisable not to speculate about his archetype in terms of a serious hypothesis. 
The R recension is unmistakably post-Origenic, for it is based on a late and inde¬ 
pendent approach to the Hexapla as a whole. As Rahlfs has seen, the use made of it 
in Ruth by the Latin and Armenian suggests a date not later than the second half 
of the fourth century, i.e. two centuries after Theodotion! Since it is certainly 
much later than the Caesarean edition of Origen’s hexaplaric LXX-column, it can 
hardly be as early as the third century. 2 Cf. p. 187. 

3 Only the last two must remain separate, for they contain the remains of the 
late translators (8) and Margolis’ comments on die relation of the Greek to the 
Hebrew (9). But the first seven ought to be one only. 
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He follows Margolis even where the latter is mistaken. In section 14 
of his Introduction he discusses the relative value of the two branches 
constituting the hexaplaric recension. Montgomery distinguishes 
two Origenic groups, a Palestinian O p (V 62 147) and a Con- 
stantinopolitan O c (A-group, Arab., Bohair.). His conclusion is 
that O p represents the earlier form of Origen’s revision of Theo- 
dotion s version which was subjected to a subsequent revision as 
extant in O c — critically retrograde in its approximation toward the 
elder Textus Receptus*. This retrograde development is in itself 
most implausible and the designation ‘Const.’ rests merely on the 
precarious assumption that descendents of the fifty copies of the Bible 
ordered by Constantine for the metropolitan churches must have 
survived. Montgomery himself realizes that 62 147 are ‘degraded 
and contaminated types’ and that ‘the group is Aquilanic in the 
secondary sense that it presents Origen’s work in its closest approxi¬ 
mation to his Jewish master’. 1 Now 62-i47(-407) form a distinct 
group within the Origenic recension of the preceding book of 
Ezekiel* which here also draws largely on Aquila in about 800 
individual readings. Ziegler considers them a sub-group 0 beside O 
(=Q-88-@ h ). There are, indeed, instances in which the genuine 
O follows Theodotion, but 0 Aquila: so xiii. 4 lapariX] + *n<rav 
88—< 3=0 ; + eyevovTo 62 = a' o'. So extensive a transformation is, 
however, inconceivable. My inference therefore is that the latter is 
neither O nor 0, but R whose preference for Aquila we have come 
to know. In my opinion the same applies to Montgomery’s O p 
in Daniel: it is not Origen’s revision and certainly not its earliest 
form. It was done independently of him, at least a century later. 
Only O p can properly be styled Constantinopolitan, as Margolis 
understands it. Montgomery’s O c , though not uniform as a group, 
is more in the nature of O (or P after Margolis), but certainly does not 
reflect it faithfully. In his edition of the Greek Daniel Ziegler too 
reverses Montgomery’s grouping; but his argument is di ffe rent 
Thanks to Montgomery a succession of students have been work¬ 
ing on Margolis line, H. S. Gehman in the second generation, and 
J. W. Wevers, now in Toronto ,3 in the third. 

’ Pp. Sjf- 3 Ziegler, Ezechiel, pp. 34 ff 

3 Cf. Wevers’ bibliographical notes in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, vol. xiv 
(1952). p. 40, and vol. xv (1953), p. 30. Here he refers to ‘a Gehman School of 
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By this time the climate had completely changed. It was no longer 
a question of doing merely preparatory work. The reconstruction of 
a i-ririral text which had been considered rash only a few years earlier 
was confidently and methodically undertaken. Once again after 
K. t arhtnanti , the dividing walls between theological and classical 
texts and methods were broken down. As more reliable texts were 
established theology gained a much firmer foothold for exegesis, 
for as long as it had to rely on a pre-critical text its results were 
inevitably haphazard. 

I give an example to show that the textual basis of some of today’s 
typological work must be more critically examined before the far- 
reaching inferences now drawn from it can be justified. 

In a note on ‘The Choice of Matthias’, 1 Dr L. S. Thornton con¬ 
siders &axev. Acts i. 17 (Luke i. 9), and observes, ‘The solitary 
analogy for this use of Xotyx< 5 tvco in the LXX is I Sam. xiv. 47* which 
states that Saul obtained the kingdom by lot. The reference is to the 
incident already described in x. 21’ (p. 52)- And ‘Like Saul, Judas, 
as one of the twelve princes of the new Israel (Luke xxii. 30), obtained 
a “kingdom” by lot. But in I Sam. xiv. 47 iXaxev renders* 0*7 which 
appears to mean that Saul “took” the kingdom by force of arms’ 
(p. 54). It is useless to try to reconcile these two interpretations. 
Xotyx<ivco would be unique in the LXX proper and is, indeed, not 
‘LXX’ at all, except in Swete’s text. It is die reading of B* and 
derives from a hexaplaric insertion by which the misreading 
fONbn for nptyp was corrected. If Origen took it from one of the 
more recent translators its choice might be due to similarity in sound, 
without regard to the meaning. If, however, the insertion is Origen’s 
own, he can very well have chosen the word with the same N.T. 
passages in mind which Dr Thornton would like to explain by it. 
Origen is not averse to typology either. Rahlfs’ apparatus precludes 
any mistakes: kcctokAtip. (+to L*) epyov BL (*)] +tou paoiXeuEiv 
L f , eXocyev tov (3ootiAeueiv O, pr. eXacyev tov { 3 aaiX£vetv B + . His 
edition abounds with such unobtrusive helps. Accordingly, W. Bauer, 2 
who uses Rahlfs’ text, avoids this pitfall. 

LXX studies’. The leading authority on the LXX in America, H. M. Orlinsky, 
owed his original inspiration to Margolis hut has lonjg outgrown the limits of any 
school. His book on the Greek Job is still under revision, but the specimens pub¬ 
lished raise high hopes. 

1 J.T.S. vol. XL vi ( 1945 ), PP- 51 ff- * lVorterbuck*, 1952, col. 837. 
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3 . THE PRESENT GENERATION 

Here again the most significant achievement is in an edition, 
J. Ziegler’s Gottingen edition of the Prophets. 1 * 3 Each volume has 
a full Introduction which presents and discusses the evidence and 
then proceeds to its analysis. He gives a sober account of the groups 
and their nature and is equally candid about any residual 
Good use is made of the patristic evidence and each volume has full 
lists of the abundant variants in spelling which would have unduly 
enlarged the apparatus and are therefore put in the Introduction, 
following Thackeray’s paragraphs. Ziegler’s methods have been 
refined in each succeeding volume so that increasingly everything 
noteworthy is recorded. The list of grammatical variants inrlndes 
even those of late minuscules. The remains of the hexaplaric transla¬ 
tions are edited afresh from the MSS. with much new material 
added and not from old collations as in Reid. There is some emenda¬ 
tion, which increases with each volume but is never extravagant.* 
The extreme usefulness of his edition is everywhere recognized, 
even among those who do not approve of the Gottingen method. 

Ziegler is publishing a number of small monographs on special 
points which cannot be included in his introductions and cover 
a very wide range.? He has developed a master method of deter- 

1 htuas (1939); Duodecim Prophetae (1943); Ezedtiel (1952); Daniel (1954), 
all published in Gottingen. Jeremias is under preparation. 

* At times Ziegler's judgments are perhaps unduly influenr^d by the impressive 

a 5th of the evidence. This evidence may, however, prove misleading if we 
y di s ti ng uis h two stages, that of the translator, however mistaken, with the 
Hebrew before him, and that of later copyists who had only the Greek to rely 
upon. An obvious example which, of course, does not deceive Ziegler, viz. the 
frequent confusion of tfiu- and Cry-, is secondary; for U* and 0D~ could not be 
confused by any translator but f\\*~ and Cry- were both pronounced im~ at a later 
date. Grabe had corrected them throughout but Rahlfr overlooked a number of 
his corrections. We may compare die impossible dialectal changes in the entire 
evidence and the editions of Herodotus (F. Bechtel, Die griech . Dudekte , m, 19124, 
pp. 10-20). I refer to the discussion ‘Zur Textgestaltung der Ezechicl-Septuaginta * 
in Biblica, voi xxxiv (1953)> pp* 435 £ (Ziegler); voL xxxv (1954), PP- 29£f. 
(Katz). 

3 ‘Tcxtknt. Nodzcn zu den jung. griech. Uebersetzungen des Buchrs Isaias’, 
N.G.W. (1939), pp. 75-102; ‘Beitrage zum griech. Dodekapropheton’, N.G.W. 
(* 943 )> PP* 345-412; Die jung. griech. Uebersetzungen als Vorlagen der Vulgata in den 
prophet . Schrijien (Progr. Braunsberg, 1943); ‘Beitrage zur kopt. DodeL-Ueber- 
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mining whether more than one translator worked on a single book. 1 
In his monograph on Isaiah he was the first to study the general 
attitude of translators toward the original and their degrees of com¬ 
petence. Since it is not sufficient to deal with isolated words, he 
always considers contexts and assesses Greek words representing 
several Hebrew words or Hebrew words translated in various ways. 
By widening the range of observation he has demonstrated that 
even in the Minor Prophets the apparent existence of more than one 
translator is illusory. His remarks about the translators’ range of 
vocabulary are illuminating. It must be earnestly hoped that col¬ 
laborators will be found to complete the Gottingen edition. 

4. PROBLEMS 

So far we have mainly emphasized editions, for they are tools with 
which the student of the Bible must be familiar. Their planning 
is based on definite principles, some of which we shall now consider. 

First comes the Greek text, the presentation of which has been so 
improved by Rahlfs and Ziegler that only isolated points remain 
to be cleared up. This is an important, if unsensational task. Once 
Atticism had consigned Hellenistic literature to oblivion and post- 
Aqiban Judaism had done the same to its own Hellenistic literature, 
the LXX as adopted by the Church remained the most compre¬ 
hensive body of Hellenistic writing to survive. Neither its contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of Hellenistic speech in general nor its peculiar 
reflection of Hebrew idioms have been fully explored. 4 

Then comes the question of the critical value of the LXX for 
emending die Hebrew text. For well-known reasons the Hebrew 

setzung’, Biblica, vol. xxv (1944), pp. 105-42; ‘Der griech. Dodek.-Text der 
CompTutenser Polyglotte’, ibiJ. pp. 297-310; ‘Der Text der Aldina im Dodek., 
ibid. vol. xxvi (1945), pp. 37-51; ‘Die Bedeutung des Chester Beatty-Scheide 
Papyrus 967 fur die Textuberlieferung der Ezechiel-Septuaginta', Z.A.W. vol. ixi 
(1945/8), pp. 76-94; ‘Der Bibeltext im Daniel-Kommentar des Hippolyt von 
Rom’, N.G.W. (1952), pp. 165-99; ‘Die Septuaginta Hieronymi im Buch des 
Propheten Jeremias’ in Festschrift Alban Dold (l 95 2 ), pp. 13-24- 
« ‘Der textkrit. Wert der Septuaginta des Buches Job’, Miscellanea Biblica, 
vol. n, pp. 277-96; Die Einheit der Septuaginta zum Zwolfprophetenbuch (Progr. 
Braunsberg, 1934); Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias, 1934. 

* My forthcoming The Text of the Septuagint will contribute to the elucidation 
of this subject. 
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Bible is almost without variants but to what extent can we recover 
variants from the LXX and how should we decide which is right 
in places where the original and the versions differ? If we neglect, 
as well we may, Philo and St Augustine, to whom the LXX was 
an inspired text, there seem at first sight to be two alternatives. 

The first accepts nothing but the Hebraica veritas. Origen, Jerome, 
Grabe, and Z. Frankel, to mention only a few examples, ignore the 
fact that the Hebrew underwent development, and therefore under¬ 
estimate the LXX when it derives from a v ariant Hebrew text 
Grabe demonstrated that in many instan ces the Greek va riant* are 
due to corruption. 1 In many more passages emendation of the Greek 
merely restores its original identity with the Hebrew.* 

The opposite idea that 2 ft might be emended from © is relatively 
new. Bishop Lowth was the first to make wide use of this for the 
text of Isaiah. In his later years Lagarde became convinced that 2 ft 
was so corrupt that it could not be used with a good conscience 
until an emended text of© was forthcoming. I mention this gross 
exaggeration only because it strongly influenced Duhm and his 
school. Contrary to Lagarde’s intentions they confined their i nte re s t 
in the LXX to those passages which seemed hopeless in the Hebrew. 
One may say with truth: Never was the LXX more used and less 
studied! Unfortunately much of this misuse survives in BH 3 . I have 
long given up collecting instances. Ziegler, after ten pages of correc¬ 
tions from the Minor Prophets alone, rightly states that all the 
references to © must be rechecked .3 H. M. Orlinsky who comes 
back to this point time and again is not very far from the truth when 
he says that not a single line in the apparatus of BH 3 is free from 
mistakes regarding ©. 

However, the alternative ‘ 2 ft or © ’ is not the whole problem, 
as Wellhausen realized better than any one. He attempted an answer 

1 In others he unduly approximates © to 331 . 

1 I refer to (crr)g(i)pcoo<is) Prov. xxiv. 51 (xxx. i6),as mentioned on p. 204 n. 3, 
further to Prov. xxvi. 7, where the nonsense A<t>EAou TTOpelAN okeAuv teat 
TTctpavopiav must be read XWAou rTApellZ okeXcov kcci trapoimcc in complete 
agreement with 331 , and to Num. x. 31 in which the confusion of oIo«a and fjoSs 
(which is found also in Deut. ix. 2 A 0 ... and in he Menander Papyrus) led to 
the corruption of the whole verse, worst of all in the last word TTPE 2 BYTHZ 
which, through a frequent corruption, due topopular etymology, into TTP 02 BYTHZ, 
is a distortion of FIPOZ OYEI2 = . 3 Z. A. W. vol. lx (1944), pp. 107-20. 
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by telescoping 2J2 and ® into one. They have many aspects in 
common. Both ace in a state of flux, and it is hard to tell when this 
ended.* Where there are quantitative differences nothing that is in 
the Hebrew alone should for that reason be given preference; con¬ 
versely nothing that is in the Greek alone should be condemned 
on that account. Both indulge occasionally in additions and embellish¬ 
ments and the choice between them does not lie in a simple preference 
for the ‘originaT against the ‘translation’, but must be governed 
by a strict interpretation of the context. For example, Wellhausen 
observes that subjects and objects are frequently implicit. If9R and© 
have different explicita both are likely to be later additions.* This 
observation lends itself to fruitful application. 3 

Only after careful consideration of all the possibilities are we in 
a position to decide whether the Greek actually supplies a variant 
of the Hebrew. Influence from parallel passages or a translator's 
mannerism may produce divergences that are not ‘variants’. 

Even before BH 3 was complete H. S. Nyberg strongly objected 
to unjustified confidence in the Greek and Syriac versions. 4 He 
emphasized that their Vorlage was greatly inferior to 9Q£ and that the 
translations abound with facile misunderstandings. Such blunders 
do not become emendations through being reiterated by modem 
scholars, who succumb to the same temptations as the ancient trans¬ 
lators. Agreement in misunderstanding is suspect However timely, 
Nyberg’s defence of 2R is on occasion a tour de force and cannot 
therefore obviate the need for emendation, even if the emendations 
have no support from the translations. The translation of the Minor 
Prophets from which Nyberg derives his results is among the most 
incompetent. I doubt whether he could have attained the same 
results from the Books of Samuel. We should beware of generalizing. 

* Der Text der Bucher Samuelis (Gottingen, 1871). Wellhausen’s conclusions, 
which he never applied to other books than those of Samuel, have been brilliantly 
vindicated by the discovery of fragments of a pre-Christian Hebrew text of 
I Samuel (Frank M. Cross, Jr. in B.A.S.O.R. vol. cxxxn (Dec. 1953), pp. ij-25). 

1 Accordingly not even such explicita as fit the context are above suspicion. 

3 Even passages in which 9 JI and ® are corrupt in divergent directions permit 
emendation in an analogous way. After Galling had restored Isa. viii. 1 by 
changing bill p-Vl to blB ]V»bl, it was easy to see that in kccivov pgyaXou 
the former must be KXi^pou and the latter cancelled as deriving from the corruption 
of 9 R ( 7 .T. 5 . vol. XLvn (1946), pp. i3of.). 

4 Z.A. W. (1934), pp. 241-54; Studien zum Hoseabuche (Uppsala, 1936). 
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More recently doubts have been raised as to the extent to which 
© is strictly a translation. Translation always involves transposition 
to a new period and milieu. There are always two voices speaking 
and die minds behind them may dash every now and then. The 
translator may do his work conscientiously and yet never be aware 
that he is really interpreting. 1 All this, however, matters practically 
very little when we are given in the main a true reproduction of the 
original, as in most books of the LXX. The books, however, vary 
in their reliability. The translators of the Pentateuch s ometimes call 
to mind the Bible histories for children done by men of the period 
of eighteenth-century Rationalism. God and his Word meant every¬ 
thing to them, but they had their peculiar ideas about what was 
suitable and seemly for God’s Word. Hiey deleted everything they 
considered crude or unworthy and replaced it by something ‘better’. 
The LXX was, however, not as consistent in this respect as were the 
Targums. At times the Greek has crude, ‘ anthropopathic ’ modes of 
speech even when they are not in the Hebrew. 2 Orlinsky is therefore 
right in flatly denying that any ‘antianthropomorphism’ is charac¬ 
teristic of the LXX.3 

Elsewhere the difference between 2ft and © which is sometimes 
considerable is due to mere incompetence on the part of the trans¬ 
lator. As was shown by Thackeray,'* Ottley, and Ziegler, the 
translator of Isaiah who worked at an early date was completely 
unequal to his task. Many Hebrew words were unknown to him 
and ‘often we can see him reduced to guessing or a stop-gap 

'LL. Seeligmann, The Scptuagint Version of Isaiah. A discussion of its problems 
(Le i d e n , 1948), cites instances in which die translators, when faced with prophecies, 
had in mind events of their own time, an association of ideas thar led to subtle 
modifications. This is an excellent suggestion, but convincing demonstration is 
difficult owing to the evasiveness of the allusions. Seeligmann s first contribution 
to LXX studies is the illuminating survey ‘Problemen en Perspectieven in het 
modeme Septuaginta-Onderzoek \ Jaarbericht No. 7 van het Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch 
Gezelschap, Ex Oriente Lux, 1940, pp. 3$9ff. 

* This confirms Wellhausen’s assertion that SR and <5 were under identical 
influences, but at times in different places. , 

3 Review of The Anti-Anthropomorphisms ofthe Greek Pentateuch by Ch. T. Fritsch, 
in The Crozer Quarterly, voL xxi (1944), pp. 156-60; of Gerleman, Book of Job 
in J.BJL. voL ucvn (1948), p. 385; and ‘The Treatment of Anthropomorphisms 
and Anthropopathisms in the LXX of Isaiah’ (Eretz Israel III, Casuto memorial 
volume). 

4 J.T.S. vol. iv (1903), p. 583. 
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rendering,... falling back on certain favourite words and using 
them almost at random ’. 1 One of his favourites is irapa 8 t 66 von. 
It is therefore bad method to change TrapaSw, Isa. xlvii. 3 , to 
TraplSca (BH3) in order to make sense where the translator was 
unable to do so. Instances occur in which the translator proceeded 
in happy ignorance that an initial misunderstanding had led him 
completely astray. 

In some books the emphasis shifts markedly from translation to 
interpretation, as has been demonstrated by Gerleman for Job and 
Proverbs.* The original Greek Job is shorter than the Hebrew by 
a sixth. Gerleman has shown that this is not merely a question of 
omission. The translator frequendy contracts his text. A line or two 
may stand for a longer text in 2 Jf, and here the Greek is of no use for 
the reconstruction of the Hebrew. This shortening is due neither to 
incompetence nor to any exception taken to the content. It is rather 
a matter of style and taste. As L. Koehler has seen,3 the Book of Job 
is not a Platonic symposium, but a forensic exchange of pleas, hence 
its redundancies and repetitions. The translator disliked these and 
so weeded out parallels and synonyms not without discrimination. 
JElihu’s speeches are the most ruthlessly curtailed; God’s are treated 
with more respect. Metaphors are frequendy transformed into non- 
frguradve language. In ch. xxviii, which concerns divine wisdom, 
the description of mining is replaced by moralistic platitudes. In 
ch. xxiv the original pictures the poor man’s lot out of pure delight 
in portrayal, but the Greek produces accusations against oppressors, 
interlaced with sentences about the ways of divine justice. Gerleman 
is not always right, e.g. when he states that the doctrine of strict 
retaliation as taught by Job’s friends is toned down by the translator. 
Gerleman’s only proof is the use of the optative aorist for a Hebrew 
future, but in this he is mistaken. Job reproduces in an idiomatic 
rendering the Hebrew jussive by an optative aorist, which is impos¬ 
sible in Greek. It has recendy been demonstrated that there is Jewish 

1 R. R. Otdey, Isaiah according to the Septuagint, vol. 1, p. jo. 

* G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint, I. Book of Job (Lund, 1946). ‘The 
Septuagint Proverbs as a Hellenistic Document’, Oudtestamentische Studien, voL vtn 
(1950), pp. 14-27. As to Proverbs some of his observations were anticipated by 
G. Bertram, Z.A.W. N.F. 13 (1936), pp. 153 flf. 

J Die hebraische Rechtsgemeinde (Zurich, 1931), reprinted in Der hebraische 
Mensch (Tubingen, 1953). 
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evidence for this outside the Bible. 1 There are other fine observations 
in Gerleman’s essay. The picture of Job in the N.T., the Fathers, and 
the arts, not as the Promethean rebel, but as the martyr hero, derives 
from the LXX, not from the Hebrew. 

The translator of Proverbs also adapts much of the Hebrew to 
Greek standards of style. Where the Hebrew employs pa rallelism 
the translator prefers antithesis and this involves him in more altera¬ 
tion. He obviously shuns tautology and reads his text with a towns¬ 
man’s eyes. Thus x. 5, ‘He that gathereth in summer is a wise son’ 
becomes: ‘A wise son is protected from the heat’; xxiv. 3off. which 
describes the dismal appearance of ‘the field of the slothful', is 
transformed into a lame parable: ‘A fool is like a field.’ 

Where this kind of translation prevails not much can be hoped 
for in emending the Hebrew. In Proverbs the quotations found in 
Clement of Alexandria indicate that the Greek text long remained 
fluid. The text of the Greek Job, however, is attested by an author 
of the second century B.C. 1 We should not forget that we are moving 
here on the fringes of the canonical literature. 

As early as 1912 a promising student soon to become a victim of 
the First World War, M. Flashar ,3 observed extensive rephrasing 
caused by an ‘advanced’ theology in the Greek Psalter. Among 
many good things in his essay, the most important is perhaps the 
observation that wherever the translator could see his way dearly 
he advanced securdy, but when baffled he was like a schoolboy 
following literally his original. Each Greek word equates the Hebrew, 
but the total result makes no sense. There are parallels in other books. 4 
Hence we should take the warning: where betrayed to bungling 
literalness, a translation is no guide, however desperately it be needed 
for understanding the Hebrew. 

It might appear that the translation of the Deutero-canonical 
ketubim offered a wider scope for the idiosyncrasies of unofficial 
translators. Similar claims, however, are made for Samud and 

* P. Katz, ‘Papyrus Fuad 203 und die Septuaginta’, T.Z. vol. ix (1953), 

pp. 228-31. 

2 Schurer III 4 , p. 480. Gerleman, Book of Job , pp. 73 f. 

3 ‘Exegedsche Studien zum Septuagintapsalter , Z.A. W, vol. xxxn (1921), 
pp. 81-116, 161-89, 241-68. 

4 Ziegler observes the same for the Minor Prophets in Z.A.W. vol. lx (1944), 
pp. 107? 
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Kings. 1 I cannot here go into the detail, however interesting. A 

number of conclusions have been based on pre-critical texts and can 
be eliminated by emendation. 2 Others, however, stand the test 
better. Here I confine myself to P. A. H. de Boers painstaking 
Research into the Text of I Samuel 3 The first part has a useful Historical 
Introduction in which the value ofWellhausen’s contribution is freely 
acknowledged but the notions that the ‘history of the text* can be 
established only by a quantitative comparison of the versions with 
the Hebrew and that, only when this has been done, ‘the actual 
criticism of the text can be embarked on* preclude the author’s use 
of his predecessors’ valuable results in the first stage of his work, the 
comparison of the text and versions. 4 It would be a pity to under- 

1 H. S. Gehman, ‘Exegetical Methods employed by the Greek Translators of 
I Samuel*,/.AO.«S. vol lxx (1950), pp. 2gzff.;J. W. Wevers, ‘Exegetical Prin¬ 
ciples underlying the Septuagint Text of I Kings ii. 12-xxi. 43’, Oudtest. Stud. 
vol. vm, pp. 300 ff.; * Principles of Interpretation guiding the Fourth Translator of 
the Book of the Kingdoms*, Cath. Bibl Quart . vol. xiv (1952), pp. 4off.; ‘A Study 
in the Exegetical Principles underlying the Greek Text of II Sam. xi. 2-1 Kings ii.11’, 
C.B.Q. vol. xv (1953), pp. 3off. 

* In III Reg. viii. 46 GrrA^is oounroOs does not ‘avoid attributing anger to God* 
(Oudtest. Stud. vol. vm, p. 318), as it cannot be translated thou shalt lead them ott . 
Rahlfs rightly reads ccutovs, against Bq. This intransitive use to fall upon some - 
body as an enemy occurs in I Reg. v. 6 Hipliil) and in Polyb. n, 29,2 twv 

ttoAemIgw frirocydvTcov auroTs, x, 21, 7 at frraycoyal at £rrl to vs IvccvtIous and is 
an appropriate translation of 2 pD 3 K art angry with them, mrrdgcis, the reading of 
the parallel text II Par. vi. 36 and of a 3 in our passage, looks like a corruption of 
frrr6t§ets for which there are parallels elsewhere. 

3 Research into the Text of I Samuel i-xvi (Amsterdam, 1939). Continued in 
Oudtest. Stud. vol. 1, pp. 79-103 (ch. xvn) and vol. vi, pp. 1-100 (chs. xvm-xxxi). 

4 I give a few examples. In I Reg. xi. 7 £p6r|oav is not an ‘exaggeration* of 

tKSJ, but stands for }pS[2F which is required by the context. In xv. 29 8iat- 
p E ChfrogTcn els SOo certainly ‘anticipates the history*, but it does so only because 
the translator did not understand the unique and ventured—or 

repeated from a source—a guess Snj. It reveals an embarrassment which is shared 
by modem expositors but is not ‘an exegetical enlargement*. The mistranslation 
tv £yo( for '•SI i. 26 betrays sheer ignorance; too much honour is done to the 
translator by rendering his nonsense by‘the responsibility of the following rests 
with me*. Accordingly one should not speak of a ‘difference* between 3 R and 
the Vorlage of < 5 . Unfortunately de Boer scatters his observations by grouping 
them under the headings ‘Minus*, ‘Plus*, ‘Difference*. To get at his interpretation 
of a verse one has to piece them together from many places. Thus it remains 
obscure whether he intends to suggest a solution of the difficulties offered by 
iv. I4f. other than those of Wellhausen and A. Klostermann. On xv. 23 he 
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estimate his careful observations, but this preliminary part of his 
investigation, which postpones evaluation of the variants, implies 
a finality impossible without such evaluation. The translator, he 
claims, is an independent story-teller, his Hebrew text identical with 
3 R, and his translation is ‘of little value for the determination of the 
“original” Hebrew text’. 1 These sweeping statements and the way 
in which they are obtained are remote from Wellhausen’s ‘discrimi¬ 
nating use of the ancient versions for purposes of textual criticism’,* 
but I am unable to see how they could ever supersede it. Especially 
in II Samuel there are a number of passages in which Wellhausen, with 
his fine flair for emendation, found that a special group of LXX 
MSS. (the Lucianic, as he realized later) reflected a Hebrew better 
than ours. In I Samuel the L group offers at least one unexceptionable 
reading which the others have mutilated: xx. n £§&6coiisv 
L] |isv£ relL 3 

In conclusion, signs of incompetence are found in many books, 
least in the Pentateuch, and translation is more interpretative in some 
of the ‘Writings’. None of the latter, however, forfeit their value 
as evidence for the Hebrew even in passages where they transform 
it in accordance with their own bias. The problem is not the absence 
of individual traits, but their preponderance. This is, however, con¬ 
tested by those scholars who deny that the LXX is a translation 

has comments under each of his three headings: ‘gives a free translation’ (‘Minus’, 
p. 54); ‘irdvous and Oeponpiv probably explanation’ (‘Plus’, p. 56); ‘23* is a para- 

E hrase of the pregnant masal-text’ (‘Difference’, p. 67). Everything essential is, 
owever, contained in Wellhausen’s short sentence (p. 100): ‘The divergences of 
the versions rest on misunderstanding of Moreover the Old Latin and 

the (5 half of Lucian’s doublet (the other half is Theodotion) indicate that neither 
(tepaf tv nor even its late Grecizing 6tponrciav (Bvy) was in die original Greek 
1 P. 69. 

* Quoted from S. R. Driver's Noteson...Samuel 1 , p. vn. The whole page seems 
to me as true as ever. 

3 T.L.Z. voL ua (1936), col. 276. Wellhausen’s fouev is not LXX Greek. This 
psvs, with which we may compare other mutilations such as ep«s for crre(p»cn$= 
barrenness Prov. xxiv. 51 (xxx. 16) (T.L.Z. voL ucm (1938), coL 34), was 
one of the ever repeated arguments for the mistaken theory of F. Wutz according 
to which the LXX was translated from a Hebrew text written in Greek characters 
(MENE < NEZE!). In the end this theory was tacitly given up by its author and is 
now duly forgotten. Its obituary was written by P. Kahle who had favoured it 
for many yean ( Z.D.M.G. vol. xcn (1938), pp. 2y6ff.) and by H. M. Orlinsky, 
‘Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research’ in The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow (Chicago, 1947), pp. I5sff. 
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in the strict sense of the word and insist that it is merely a Greek 
Tar gum. 

P. Kahle is the champion of this theory which he has propounded 
many times since 1915. 1 He argues that the LXX was formed in the 
same way as the Aramaic Targums, and that uniformity was attained 
only at the end of a long process of assimilating isolated fragments 
of translation.* Consequently any search for the ‘original’ behind 
the variants, following the methods developed by classical students, 
is useless. 3 Instead we must tackle in earnest the wealth of variants, 
including those found in the indirect evidence of later quotations, 
with a view to unear thin g any survivals of hypothetical early 
rival translations which merged in the ‘LXX’. The pursuit of 
remnants of this kind was begun, 4 often in complete neglect of the 
results established by solid investigation of recensional problems 
which this school of thought considered superfluous. Struck by the 
obvious irrelevance of this new branch of study as presented in 
The Cairo Geniza ,5 I subjected it to a searching study, 6 only to find 
out that it involved no cogent argument^ but merely a mass of 
uncoordinated information. The chapter on the LXX is an im¬ 
passioned plea for an arbitrary choice of authorities, omitting any¬ 
thing that might prejudice the author’s case. In reply I undertook to 
demonstrate that the comparison with the Targums rested on loose 
analogies, that the several books of the LXX at their first stage 
disclose the individual traits of their authors, that the wealth of 
variants is perplexing only as long as they are neither grouped nor 
analysed, and that most of them, including the indirect quotations, 
derive from well-known secondary recensions and are neither LXX 
nor early. For example the quotations found in the branch of 
Philonic evidence, from which Kahle’s repeated argument is taken, 

1 ' Untersttchungen zur Gcschichtc des Pentateuchtextes Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
vol. Lxxxvni (1915), pp. 399ff. 

3 It is not clear whether Kahle realizes that this would also imply that the LXX, 
owing to its composite nature and the late date of its final formation, would 
be almost valueless as a witness for the early Hebrew text. 

3 ‘A wild-goose chase' (T. W. Manson in Dominican Studies, April 1949). 

4 *A wild-goose chase (H. M. Orlinsky in J.A.O.S. vof. txnt (1949), 
p. 16$). 

5 The Schweich Lectures for 1941 (London, 1947). 

6 For the tides see below, p. 207 n. 2. 

7 This confirms Orlinsky’s statement in ‘On the State.. pp. 86, 91. 
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are confined to the lemmata unconfirmed by Philo's own comments. 1 
Actually they draw freely on Aquila.* 

These secondary Philonic quotations and others clai m ed by Kahle 
as pre-LXX translations are all closer to the Hebrew than is the LXX. 
It has been demonstrated that they possess characteristics of very late 
recensions of the LXX, but the fact remains, texts exist which reveal 
early, pre-hexaplaric approximations to the Hebrew, among them 
Upper Egyptian translations and the Greek Washington papyrus 
of die Minor Prophets (third century A.D.). This raises the question 
whether there were not repeated consultations of the Hebrew, before 
and after Origen ,3 and if there were, to what extent they can be 
distinguished. A recent discovery may assist us to a solution but 
since it has not yet been published in full we can only estimate it 
provisionally. 4 

Fragments of a Greek Dodekapropheton, said to be buried in 
a cave during the reign of Bar Kochba, have a LXX text approxi¬ 
mated to the Hebrew, and this text has very much in common with 
Justin's quotations* (though it does not contain any ofthose few which 

1 This observation has been accepted by G. D. Kilpatrick, who in other respects 
is close to Kahle's theory (J.T.S., n.s. u (1951), p, 88). 

2 Patrick W. Skehan, reviewing Kahle’s Die Handschriften aus der Hohle in 
J.B.L. vol. lxxi (1952), remarks on p. 121: ‘The observations on P. Katz* Philo*s 
Bible which this section contains prescind from the point made by the latter, that 
the variant tradition of text in some of the MS. evidence for Philo shows a 
dependence on Aquila.' Thus Kahle's only answer to my list of his misquotations 
is a fresh example of the same. His latest contribution ( T.L.Z. vol. lxxdc (1954), 
col. 91) dates the Aquila readings back to Philo's lifetime. If only he could bring 
himself to check Philo's expositions as to the underlying form of quotations he 
would soon realize that they do not support his theories. 

3 T.Z. vol. v (1949), p. 22; Actes. . .(cf. p. 207 n. 2), p. 181; W. G. Lambert 
in Vet . Test. vol. n (1952), p. 185. 

4 D. Barth^lemy, ‘Redecouverte d'un chainon manquant de l'histoire de 
la Septante', Revue Biblique , vol. lx (1953), pp. 18-29. Of this E. Vogt has 
given a full abstract in Biblica, vol. xxxiv (195 3 ), pp* 423 - 6 - 

5 A distinctive set of O.T. quotations in Justin, however, is not affected by this 
new perspective. There are numerous passages in which Justin takes a stand 
against ‘Jewish falsifications of the Bible , passionately defending readings which 
are, in fact, early Christian interpolations. As was seen by Hilgenfeld, Theol.Jahrb . 
vol. ix (1850), pp. 394f., 398 ft.; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889I, 
pp. 188 ff; Bousset, Die Evangelienzitate Justins des Martyrers (Gottingen, 1891), 
pp. 18-35; Rahlfs, Sept.-Stud, n (Gottingen, 1907). PP* 203-6, 223 f., but ignored 
in Swete's Introduction , pp. 417 ff, and in B. J. Roberts* The Old Testament Text 
and Versions , p. 118, these interpolations have disappeared from the long quotations 
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Justin professes to borrow from the Jews’ own version), with the 
Upper Egyptian translations of the Minor Prophets, 1 and also with 
Aquila and Symmachus and still more with the Quinta. If this text 
could be demonstrated to be as early as its editor suggests it would 
prove the existence of a first-century revision of the LXX though 
not a rival translation, as rightly emphasized by the editor. The basis 
of this revision would be the Quinta, and Aquila and Symmachus 
could be seen as the final stages of a development rather than its 
inception. This would confirm the impression that quotations with 
a text closer to 9 R than the unaltered LXX are earlier than the 
hexaplaric recension but they would still be secondary to the LXX 
text into which they came as sporadic corrections by Jewish revisers. 
This would raise the question whether post-hexaplaric recensions such 
as RC, have an early basis.* Although nothing would be gained for 
the theory of early independent and rival translations, many of its 
defenders would be satisfied that their claim for the existence of 
a modified form of text, a ‘revised version’ of the first century a.d., 
was justified. 

Barth&emy’s dating, however, rests on the assumption that none 
of the MSS., coins, etc., were deposited later than c. 130. If, however, 
this cave, like others, served as a depository down to the period of the 
Arab conquest, the assumption of the early date of die Dodeka- 
propheton papyrus and its text would require close scrutiny and the 
burden of proof would rest on those who made this claim. In this 

heading Justin’s expositions. Their place is taken by the ordinary text of the LXX 
as we read it now, and consequently the peculiar points which were closest to 
Justin’s heart are no longer found in the lemmata to which he refers. The same 
applies to those long passages of which our single MS. gives only the first and last 
verses connected by Kod t& 

1 And the Washington papyrus W! 

a Ziegler, Theol. Revue, vol. xlvh (1951), pp. 202f. Similarly Kilpatrick, 
J.T.S. (1951), pp- 88f. and W. D. Davies in Theology (August 1950), all in reviews 
of Philo’s Bible. With the final publication of the Greek Dodekapropheton frag¬ 
ments we shall be in a better position to investigate this problem, and it is therefore 
wiser to wait until then. For this reason I have concentrated in this paper on the 
texts and editions; but for what may be said at the present juncture on the question 
of recensions I would refer to earlier publications, copies of which are available to 
those interested: ‘Das Problem des Urtextes der Septuaginta’ (T.Z. vol. v (1949), 
pp. 1-24) and ‘The Recovery of the Original Septuagint A Study in the History 
of Transmission and textual Criticism’, Actes du ter Congris de la Fidbation 
Internationale des Associations d'Etudes Classiques (Paris, 1951), pp. 165-82. 
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case Justin’s quotations could not by themselves prove an early date 
of the new MS. They would be another example of what has been 
shown for the inferior Philonic quotations. Nevertheless, if die text 
could be proved to be early we should welcome this fresh light on 
the century beginning with A.D. 30 which is so much in need of 

jll nminari oti 

The seqiwnrp of LXX recensions as worked out in accordance 
with Lagarde’s suggestions will stand any fresh examination, for it is 
both solid and elastic. The preliminary investigations by which it was 
should be much more carefully studied by the student of 
the N.T., for the problems of the two Greek Testaments are similar 
and frequendy correlated. The seventy years since 1883 have seen 
as mnr ' 1 progress in the field of the LXX as in that of the N.T., 
if we take into account their difference in scale. It will perhaps one 
day be recognized that work on the O.T. in Greek requires, and 
deserves, the same measure of security as has been allowed N.T. 
research. 
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I nterest in Septuagintal studies has reached an all-time high 
in the course of the present century. The recent establishment 
of the International Organization for LXX and Cognate 
Studies and the publication of the Septuagint and Modern Study by 
S. Jellicoe (1968) have placed the crowning touches on seven de¬ 
cades of hard labor. Before these two events scholars worked mainly 
in isolation and were often ignored by students of both Testa¬ 
ments. The latter were not always to blame for their lack of atten¬ 
tion to Septuagint research, since the results of many a scholarly 
work were buried in the most obscure places. Two important sur¬ 
veys of developments in the field were among these buried trea¬ 
sures. 1 It is gratifying that such surveys have appeared lately in 
more accessible publications. 2 

This century has seen the emergence of two major critical edi¬ 
tions of the Septuagint. The larger Cambridge Septuagint in 1906 
began with Genesis and has since then covered the text through 
Esther-Judith-Tobit. 3 Nothing has appeared since 1940. The 
Gottingen edition of the Septuagint, also still incomplete, now 
covers Esther, i-n-m Maccabees, Psalms with Odes, Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Baruch, Threni, Epistle of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Susanna, Dan¬ 
iel, Bel and the Dragon, Twelve Prophets, Wisdom of Solomon, 
and Sirach. In active preparation are Genesis, Numbers-Deuteron- 

i. H. M. Orlinsky, “Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research,” 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow , ed. by H. R. Willoughby, 1947; P. 
Katz, “Septuagintal Studies in the Mid-Century,” The Background of the New Testa¬ 
ment and its Eschatology , eds. W. D. Davies and D. Daube, 1956. 

2. S. Jellicoe, “The Septuagint To-Day,” Expository Times , 77 (1956-1957), 68- 
74; “Septuagint Studies in the Current Century,” JBL, 88 (1969), 191-199; espe¬ 
cially J. W. Wevers, “Septuaginta Forschungen seit 1954,” Theologische Rundschau 

(n.s.), 33 (i938)» 18-76. 

3. Edited by A. E. Brooke, N. Mclean, and later by H. St.John Thackeray. 
Reprinted from Restoration Quarterly, Vol. 13, No. 3, 1970. 
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omy, Esdras, and iv Maccabees. 4 The recently increased pace of 
publication in the series promises completion of the work, hope¬ 
fully, within the foreseeable future. 

These editions represent two approaches to the text of the Sep¬ 
tuagint. The Cambridge edition published Codex B, or where it 
fails, the next best ms, while placing the variants of other mss in a 
large apparatus at the bottom of the page. The Gottingen edition 
presents an eclectically reconstructed text, also with a large appara¬ 
tus at the bottom. 

Debate over the origin of the Septuagint has disrupted progress 
in Septuagint studies in the past several decades. The century be¬ 
gan with scholars still under the influence of P. Lagarde, who be¬ 
lieved that the Septuagint could be traced back to one prototype. 
In the latter part of the last century he set out to recover the origi¬ 
nal Septuagint by grouping the mss into recensions. He followed 
closely the statement of Jerome that in his day three editions of the 
Greek Bible were available, that of Origen (Palestine), Hesychius 
(Egypt), and Lucian (Syria). 5 

Early in the present century P. Kahle challenged this thesis and 
continued to do so throughout his career. 6 According to Kahle, 
the text which later generations came to call the “Septuagint” was 
the result of a standardizing process which attempted to form an 
authoritative Greek version from a mixture of many different 
Greek translations or Targums. 7 Kahle’s theory has been rejected 
by most Septuagintal scholars, 8 though he has found support from 
some. 9 

4. The editors to date arej. Ziegler, W. Kappler, R. Hanhart, A. Rahlfs, J. W. 
Wevers, D. W. Gooding, and H. Dorrie. 

5. Jerome, Praef. in Lib . Paralip Migne, PI. xxviii, 1324-1325; Lagarde, An- 
nterkungen zur griechischen Vbersetzung der Proverbial (1863); Septuaginta Studien 
(1891). 

6. “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Pentateuch Textes,” TSK ', 88 (1915), 
399-439. 

7. See especially his The Cairo Geniza , 2nd ed. (1959), pp. 209-264. 

8. See, for example, H. M. Orlinsky, “On the Present State of Proto-Sep tuagint 
Studies,” JAOS, 61 (1941), 81-91. J. W. Wevers, “Proto-Septuagint Studies,” in 
The Seed of Wisdom Essays in Honour of J. T. Meek , ed. W. S. McCullough (1964), 
5 8 -77. 

9. Especially from A. Sperber, Septuaginta Problcme (1929); “The Problem of 
the Septuagint Recensions,” JBL t 54 (1935), 73~92. 
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By far the most significant single advancement in the quest for 
the original Septuagint has been the discovery (from somewhere 
in the Judaean desert) of a leather Greek scroll of the Minor 
Prophets which dates to the first century a.d. D. Barthelemy drew 
attention to the scroll in 1953 10 and published it in full in 1963 
along with his analysis of the position it holds within the trans¬ 
mission-history of the Septuagint. 11 The scroll presents a form of 
the LXX text which seems to have been revised toward the 
emerging textus receptus. Some of the best Old Testament textual 
critics, such as F. M. Cross, Jr., have given a qualified victory to 
Lagarde on the basis of the scroll. 12 The scroll has also given im¬ 
petus to the theory of local texts of the Hebrew Bible. 13 

A number of excellent studies limited to the text of one LXX 
book have appeared in this century. The most notable, perhaps, is 
the work of Max Margolis on Joshua. 14 There have been many 
others, however, which deserve credit for pushing forward the 
establishment of a sound text. 15 

Of particular significance has been the publication of several 
fragments of mss of the Greek Bible which date to a pre-Christian 
period. The Twelve Prophets scroll published by Barthelemy has 
already been mentioned. In 1936 C. H. Roberts published Ry- 
lands’ Greek 458, which consists of fragments of a papyrus scroll, 
found in a mummy, containing Deuteronomy 23124-24:3; 25:1-3; 
26:12,17-19; 28:31-33. It dates to the second century b.c. 16 Part 
of another ancient papyrus roll, Fouad 266, was published by W. 

10. “Redecouverte d’un chainon manquant de Thistoire de la Sep tana,” RB , 60 
(1953), 18-29. 

11. Les deuanciers d'Aquila (1963). 

12. The Ancient Library of Qurnran and Modem Biblical Studies, 1st ed. (1958), pp. 
120-145; 2nd ed. (1961), pp. 163-194. 

13. Beginning with W. F. Albright, “New Light on Early Recensions of the 
Hebrew Bible,” BASOR , 140 (1955), 27-33, this line of reasoning continues 
through two successive generations in F. M. Cross, Jr., “The History of the Bibli¬ 
cal Text in the Light of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert,” HTR , 57 (1964), 281- 
299; R. W. Klein, “New Evidence for an Old Recension of Reigns,” HTR, 60 
(1967), 93 - 105 . 

14. The Book of Joshua in Greek (1931-1938). 

15. See S. Jellicoe, “Septuagint Studies in the Current Century,” p. 197. 

16. Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 1936). 
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G. Waddell in 1944. 17 The part published covers Deuteronomy 
31:28-32:7. The date of the document is late second or early first 
century B.c. P. W. Skehan partially published Greek fragments of 
scrolls found at Qumran. 18 One group of fragments (4 Q LXX 
Numbers) comes from a leather manuscript which includes Num¬ 
bers 3:30-4:14 and dates to the first century B.c. A second group 
(4 Q LXX Lev. b ) also from the first century b.c., covers parts of 
Leviticus chapters 2-5. A third set (4 Q LXX Lev. a ) covers Leviti¬ 
cus 26:2-16. It dates to the first century a.d. Another fragment of 
the Greek Bible was published in 1962, 19 covering Exodus 28:4~7. 
About 100 b.c. is the date given. 

The significance of these finds lies in the age of the fragments 
and the fact that the texts presented by them often vary from our 
so-called Septuagint. Future debates over the origin of the LXX 
will have to take into account their testimony. 

The Letter of Aristeas has again drawn attention to itself in this 
century. From the earliest of times the Letter was held as an au¬ 
thoritative account of the origin of the LXX. This view was chal¬ 
lenged in 1522 by Luis Vives, 20 in 1606 by the younger Scaliger, 21 
and finally eclipsed in 1684 by Hody. 22 The revival of interest in 
Aristeas has produced three critical editions of the text by Wend- 
land, 23 Thackeray, 24 and now more recently by A. Pelletier. 25 

17. “The Tetragrammaton in the LXX,” JTS (o.S.),45 (1944), 158-161. Kahle, 
Cairo Geniza, pp. 2 i8f.,reports that a few more fragments of the papyrus were re¬ 
produced in America in the New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures 
(Brooklyn: Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, Inc., 1950), pp. 13, 14. 

18. “The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism” in Supplements to Vetus 
Testamentum , iv, 148-160. 

19. M. Baillet, J. T. Milik, R. de Vaux, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan 
III: Les ‘Petites Grottes* de Qumran (1962), pp. i42f. 

20. In his commentary on St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei , pp. xviii, 42. 

21. “Animadversiones in Chronological Eusebii,” para. 1734, in Thesaurus Tern- 
porum Ensebii Pamphili (Leiden, 1606). 

22. Contra Historian LXX Interpretum Aristeae nomine inscriptam Dissertatio. This 
was reprinted in his De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus (Oxford, 1705). 

23. Aristeae ad Philocratem Epistula (Leipzig, 1900). 

24. Cf. Appendix in H. B. Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
(1902). 

25. Lettre d*Aristee a Philocrate (Sources Chretiennes, 89) (1962). 
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The last of these takes into account all the known mss of the Letter. 

Scholars have shown special interest in Aristeas paragraph 30 
which has relevance for the debate over the origin of the Septua- 
gint. Kahle, followed by others, believed that the paragraph refers 
to earlier carelessly made translations of the Greek Torah. 26 A host 
of scholars reject this view and believe that paragraph 30 refers to 
carelessly prepared Hebrew mss. 27 There have also been attempts 
at explaining the meaning and purpose of the Letter as a whole. 28 
This has been sorely neglected in the past and will demand more 
attention from exegetes and historians of the Intertestamental period 
in the future. Hopefully, now that the importance of the Letter has 
come to light, its significance as a witness to the nature of Diaspora 
Judaism will be explored. 

Much has been done in this century on the various recensions of 
the Greek Bible, both Jewish and Christian. As to the former of 
these the reprinting of F. Field’s classic work 29 by Georg Olms of 
Hildesheim in 1964 has been a welcome sight to scholars, who 
previously had little or no accessibility to this useful collection of 
the remains of Origen’s Hexapla. The publication in 1915 by L. 
Lutkemann and A. Rahlfs of the Hexaplarische Randnoteti zu Isaias 
1-16 in the tenth-century Sinai Codex Greek 5 (710 Gottingen) is 
a useful addition to Field. 30 The most fascinating advancement in 
Hexaplaric studies in this century, however, is the publication of 
Mercati’s Milan fragments of the Hexapla Psalms. 31 

Concerning the Christian recensions perhaps a word about 


26. Cairo Geniza , pp. 212-214. See also H. St.John Thackeray, "Translation of 
the Letter of Aristeas,”JQR (o.s.), 15 (1903), 347; M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates 
(1951), pp. 11 of. 

27. E. J. Bickermann, "The Colophon of the Greek Book of Esther,” JBL, 63 
(1944), 343; G. Zuntz, "Aristeas Studies II: Aristeas on the Translation of the 
Torah,” JSS> 4 (1959), 117; D. W. Gooding, "Aristeas and Septuagint Origins: 
A Review of Recent Studies,” FT, 13 (1963), 36if. 

28. G. Zuntz, "Aristeas Studies I: ‘The Seven Banquets,* ” JSS, 4 (1959), 32f. 

29. Origenis Hex ap lor urn Quae Supersunt: Siue Veterum Interpretum Graecorum in 
Totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta (1875). 

30. Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens der Akadetnie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen , i, 6 , pp. 345-385* 

31. G. Mercati, Psalterii Hexapli Reliquiae , Vol. 1 (1958); Vol. n (1965). 
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Proto-Lucian will suffice as an example of interest that has been 
shown in this area. According to tradition Lucian, the Antiochian 
Presbyter and martyr, prepared a recension of the Greek Bible in 
the third century a.d. Scholars had observed already in the nine¬ 
teenth century that the so-called Lucianic text was quoted by Jus¬ 
tin Martyr, a second century writer. 32 It is now known that the 
recension of Lucian was used by Josephus in the first century 33 and 
appears in John Rylands’ Greek Papyrus 458, which dates in the 
second century B.c. 34 The Vorlage of this recension apparently 
goes back to 400 b.c., when the Chronicler wrote. At times he 
agrees with LXX l and 4Q Sam.® (a Qumran MS of the first cen¬ 
tury b.c. which coincides on occasion with the Lucianic Greek 
minuscles boc 2 e 2 ) against LXX B . 

The possibilities of these new discoveries have been fascinating 
to scholars. Barthelemy concludes that mss boc 2 e 2 of the so-called 
Beta-Gamma, Gamma-Delta sections of Reigns are actually wit¬ 
nesses to the ancient Septuagint while the Kaige group (including 
Codex B) is a later recension. 35 Cross, on the other hand, thinks 
that the Proto-Lucianic texts of Samuel-Kings is a revision of the 
Ancient Septuagint, which is now lost, toward a Hebrew Vorlage 
similar to that of the Chronicler and the scrolls found at Qumran. 36 
Whatever the case might be, it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the nature of Septuagint recensions is more elusive than formerly 
thought. 

Another sphere of research which is drawing attention today is 
the significance LXX has for NT studies. Much in particular has 
appeared on the NT quotations of the OT. 37 These studies focus on 

32. Wilhelm Bousset, Die Ev angel iencitate Justins des Mdrtyrcrs in ihrem Wert fur 
die Evangelietikritik (1891), 20. 

33. Cf. H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, The Man and the Historian (1929)* 83. 

34. Cf. B. Metzger, “The Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible/’ in Chapters 
in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism (1963), P* 35 * 

35. Les dcvanciers d'Aquila , p. 91. 

36. “The History of the Biblical Text. . . /’ p. 295. 

37. The literature is so vast here that I list only sample works. K. Stendahl, The 
School of St. Matthew (1954); C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (1952); E. E. 
Ellis, Paul's Use of the Old Testament (i957); E. D. Freed, Old Testament Quotations 
in the Gospel of John (1965); J. De Waard, A Comparative Study of the Old Testament 
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various problems ranging all the way from textual criticism of 
either the OT or NT to the theological bent of the authors who 
employ the quotes. 38 

The Septuagint has also come to be recognized for its impor¬ 
tance for NT philology, both in lexicography and grammar. In the 
last century the language of the NT was considered as a “lang ua ge 
of the Holy Ghost.” 39 Around the turn of the century papyri dis¬ 
coveries in Egypt came to light and, in the minds of many, showed 
that the Greek of the NT was nothing more than the common 
Greek of the day. 40 It appeared to be the language of the papyri 
which contained receipts, everyday notes, etc., to be read once 
and thrown away. 41 

However, this emphasis on the Koine element in NT Greek has 
abated today. It did not take long for scholars to realize that the 
letters of the NT were not written to be read once and thrown 
away. As early as 1908 H. B, Swete challenged the idea. 42 If the 
writers of the NT were influenced by secular Greek they were in¬ 
fluenced more by LXX. Separated from LXX the NT would have 
been almost unintelligible to the contemporary reader, according 
to B. Atkinson. 43 Scholarship today, with some reservation, would 
agree with A. D. Nock when he said, “Nothing could be less like 
the Pauline letters than the majority of the documents in Deiss- 
mann s Light from the Ancient East. Paul is not writing peasant 


Text in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the New Testament (1966); A. Sperber, “Ha- 
Evangelion Ve-Targum Ha-Shevim Le-Tanach,” Tarbiz, 6 (1934), 1-29; “New 
Testament and the Septuagint/’ JBL, 59 (1940), 193-293. 

38. For example see “Hebrews and the Old Testament Quotations/’ NT, 10 
(1968), 208-216. 

39 - H. Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lexicon oj New Testament Greek , 1872, p. v. 

40. Cf. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien , (1895); Neue Biblstudien (1897);). H. Moul¬ 
ton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek , Prolegomena (1908). 

41. E. J. Goodspeed, “The Making of the New Testament: Greek and Roman 
Factors/’ An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament (1946), 
p. 32. 

42. The Apocalypse of St.John (1909), p. cxxv, n. 1. Cf. also the cautious state¬ 
ment in F. Blass and A. Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch 
(i°th ed., 1959), p. 3. 

43. The Greek Language (2nd ed.; 1933), p. 286. 
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Greek or soldier Greek; he is writing the Greek of a man who has 
the LXX in his blood.” 44 

At any rate, in the past decades there has developed an apprecia¬ 
tion for the influence which LXX vocabulary had on NT thought 
and the contributions in this area of Septuagintal research are still 
coming. 45 Consequently, the debate over which source is more 
important for NT lexicography, Greek or Hebrew, will probably 
be resolved in terms of LXX. 46 

It is also becoming clear that LXX has significance for NT tex¬ 
tual criticism especially in regard to the recensions of the Greek 
Bible. Apparently Hort recognized some relationship between 
LXX and NT textual problems since he turned his attention to 
LXX text as soon as he finished his monumental work, with West- 
cott, on the NT. 47 By and large, however, his attitude was one of 
turning from one discipline to another remotely related. Metzger 
shows a deeper insight into the relationship of the two in his work 
on the Lucianic recension of the Greek Bible. He expresses the re¬ 
lationship in the following way. “Just as the grammarian and the 
lexicographer of the New Testament can learn much from an 
examination of the language of the Septuagint, so too the textual 
critic of the New Testament will profit from considering the 
problems and tasks of Septuagint-Forschung.” 48 

THE FUTURE 

What course will Septuagintal studies follow in the remaining 
decades of this century? It seems to me that there remain a number 


44. “The Vocabulary of the New Testament,” JBL, 52 (1933), 138. 

45. G. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (1933-64); C. H. 
Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1935); J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language 
(1961); Biblical Words for Time (1962); T. Boman, Hebrew Thought Compared with 
Greek (i960); C. B. Caird, “Towards a Lexicon of the Septuagint I,” JTS (NS), 
19 (1968), 453-475; “Towards a Lexicon of the Septuagint II,” JTS (NS), 20 
(1969), 21-40. 

46. Cf. D. Y. Hadidian, “The Septuagint and its Place in Theological Educa¬ 
tion,” ET ', 76 (1964), 102-103. 

47. G. Howard, “Introduction to Septuagintal Studies,” Rest. Q., 7 (1963), 133 - 

48. “The Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible” in Chapters in the History of 
New Testament Textual Criticism (1963)1 PP- 2-3. 
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of problems which will demand solution. In the first place, the 
origin and nature of the Septuagint text is still a question. At the 
present time most scholars have concluded that Kahle is wrong 
and Lagarde is right. A priori, however, it does not necessarily 
follow that Lagarde is right if Kahle is wrong. There are alterna¬ 
tives which may eventually lay claim to the truth. In fact, it is sur¬ 
prising that scholars have limited themselves to these two alone. 49 

It has already been noted that Lagarde believed that LXX mss 
evolved from a single prototype or ur-text, while Kahle believed 
that LXX was the culmination of a process of standardization. A 
third possibility, unstated up to this time, is that LXX is a revision 
of one text among many. This text in early times became accepted 
by the popular majority and eventually eclipsed all other versions. 
This revision influenced the development of the LXX text but 
only in a minor way. This position is halfway between Lagarde 
and Kahle and agrees with both where they are strongest, i.e., the 
archetypal origin of LXX and the evidence for a multiplicity of 
versions in pre-Christian times. 

Another issue which will demand solution in the future is the 
use textual critics should make of LXX in their attempt to restore 
the original Hebrew Bible. Since the discovery of the DSS there 
has developed a tendency to accept at face value the LXX as rep¬ 
resentative of a Hebrew Vorlage when it varies from MT. 50 Those 
who have worked directly with the LXX text itself, however, 
without confining themselves to comparing it with fragments 
from the Dead Sea area are convinced that the LXX often varies 
from the MT and all other Hebrew texts because of the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of its translators. A median course between the two will no 
doubt win out in the end. 

The recensions of the Greek Bible will demand continued atten¬ 
tion. Any scholar who works under the assumption that there was 
at one time an original LXX will find this ur-text only after he has 

49 * Jellicoe has attempted a type of reconciliation between Lagarde and Kahle 
but finally concludes that the only benefit of Kahle’s position is to warn the La- 
gardian school against a “too ready optimism,” “Aristeas, Philo, and the Septua¬ 
gint Vorlage," JTS (n.s.), 12 (1961), 271. 

50. Cross, Ancient Library of Qumran, 2nd ed., p. 180. 
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properly separated the existing mss into recensions and has evaluated 
each for its merit. Traditionally, the Lagardian school explains 
variant readings in LXX mss as due to early scribal activity de¬ 
signed to bring the existing Greek text in line with the emerging 
textus receptus. 51 Now that we have Hebrew texts from Qumran 
that agree with the LXX against the MT this theory needs revi¬ 
sion. Whenever one Greek ms lies closer to MT than another, one 
cannot be absolutely sure that the former is a revision of the latter. 
In other words, proximity to MT is not a definite sign of revision. 

It is possible that the ms which lies farther from MT is the revision 
made in favor of a Vorlage like the Qumran Scrolls. 

This type of reasoning will, of course, slow down the rapid pace 
theories in LXX recensional criticism have recently taken. For ex¬ 
ample, both Cross and Barthelemy have concluded that the Proto- 
Lucianic text of Reigns is earlier than the Kaige recension. 52 Since 
it is farther from MT than Kaige it appears that Kaige has revised it 
toward MT. It is possible, however, that just the opposite is true. 
Proto-Lucian might be a revision of Kaige in favor of a Hebrew 
Vorlage like the texts presented by the Qumran Scrolls. That this 
possibility is not farfetched can be seen in the way the Deuteron¬ 
omy ms from Cave 5 of Qumran, which dates to the early second 
century b.c., is corrected by a ms of the Septuagintal type against 
the Proto-Massoretic tradition. 53 

Use of the LXX in determining recensions of the Hebrew Bible 
will also demand careful watch. Cross, who has taken the lead in 
identifying local texts, suggests that there were three localities 
where early recensions of the Hebrew Bible developed: Egypt, 
Palestine, and Babylon. 54 He equates the Palestinian with the 

51. See, for example, P. Katz, “Justin’s Old Testament Quotations and the 
Greek Dodekapropheton Scroll,” Studia Patristics K. Aland and F. L. Cross, eds. 
( 1957 ), h 349 ; H. M. Orlinsky, “Studies in the Septuagint of the Book of Job; 
Chapter IV The Present State of the Greek Text of Job,” HUCA , 33 (1962), 121. 

52. Cross, “History of the Biblical Text,” pp. 295f.; Barthelemy, Les devanciers 
d'Aquila , p. 91. 

53. Discoveries in the Judaean Desert , m, 169-171, pi. xxxvi. Notice the remarks 
of S. Talmon, “Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light of 
Qumran Manuscripts,” Textus y iv (1964), p. 97. 

54. “History of the Biblical Text...” pp. 297-299. 
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Proto-Samaritan text present at Qumran. The Egyptian text he 
identifies with the Vorlage of LXX. And finally, for want of a 
better place, he locates the Proto-Massoretic text in Babylon. Since 
all text-types are found at Qumran, however, a great deal depends 
on the identification of the LXX Vorlage as Egyptian. It must be 
remembered that the actual text of the original LXX has not yet 
been established. Furthermore, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the LXX which appears in the Codices of the Chris tian 
Church is a mixture of texts of all types including the Egyptian, 
Lucianic, Kaige, Theodotianic, and many others. Since each of 
these is related in some way to the Qumran Scrolls, one must 
show caution in identifying too closely any element with the 
Egyptian text. In almost any given instance the LXX, as we have 
it today, can be equated with one of the Palestinian recensions 
which have turned up at Qumran. 

Much more could be said about problems which await solution, 
but perhaps these few are enough to illustrate the path Septuagint 
research will probably take in the future. 
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Problems of the Septuagint 

P. Kahle, Oxford 

(Appendix by A. Vaccari S. J., Roma) 

Paul de Lagarde, who devoted to problems of the Septuagint 
a great deal of his life-work, published two years before his 
death a statement on the condition of the manuscripts of the 
Septuagint in which he declared 1 : 

The various readings in the Christian manuscripts of the 
Septuagint have their special characteristics. Nine-tenths of 
them are not disfigurations of the original words, due to the 
carelessness and stupidity of copyists. They are intentional 
adaptations to a form of the Hebrew text which was closely 
connected with our Masoretic text. It is very likely that 
they originated from the later Greek translations of the Old 
Testament, which unfortunately are preserved to us in a 
fragmentary form only. 

Lagarde understands by these later translations the texts 
used by Origen in his Hexapla. He was convinced that the 
Christian manuscripts might enable us to find a text of the 
Septuagint which was used in the time of the Apostles, and 
he thought that quotations by Jewish Hellenistic authors 
like Philo and Josephus might help us to find a text which 
may have been used 50 years earlier. 

Lagarde speaks of Christian manuscripts only, he was 
certainly aware that Jewish manuscripts preceded the Christian 
ones, but of such Jewish manuscripts nothing was known in his 
time. He scarcely doubted, however, that it was a uniform text 
which was handed over to the Christians by the Jews. 

Conditions have changed since Lagarde’s time. To-day we 
know of several specimens of the Greek Bible which were written 

1 Mittheilungen von Paul de Lagarde. Ill, Gottingen 1889 , S. 230 — 234 . 

Reprinted from Stadia Putristica, Vol. I. Part I. Berlin, 1945, 
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by Jews for Jews. They must be consulted when we desire to 
know the kind of texts of the Greek Bible used by the Jews. 

The first of these specimens consists of remnants of a Papyrus 
Scroll bearing verses from Deuteronomy chapters 23 — 28 , 
discovered in a mummy sarcophagus from which they had to 
be carefully freed. The fragments are preserved as Papyrus 
Greek 458 in the John Rylands Library at Manchester. They 
were published by C. H, Roberts 1 . The Papyrus seems to have 
been written in the middle of the second Century BC. It is 
the oldest remnant of the Greek Bible known to us. The text 
has been compared with the chief Uncial manuscripts of the 
Septuagint, but without real success 2 . Finally Pater Alberto 
Vaccari, of the Pontifical Bible Institute in Rome, pointed 
out that the text of the Papyrus stands in closest relation to the 
Lucianic text of the Bible, a text attributed to the martyr 
Lucian of Samosata (died 7 th January 312 AD), who is said 
to have revised the text of the Greek Bible used in his time 3 . 
In the Papyrus fragments we have parts of this text which 
were written about 500 years before Lucian. It is well known 
that Paul de Lagarde was especially interested in this text and 
published the first half of it in 1883 4 . 

Unfortunately the divine name is not preserved in these 
fragments. In Dt 26 . 17 , however, line 27 of Roberts’ edition, 
the text breaks off just before the name of God. Roberts sup¬ 
posed that the name kyrios usually found as nomen sacrum 
written in an abbreviated form in the manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible, must have been written here in full, as the space in the 
line requires it. But from fragments of the Greek Bible dis¬ 
covered recently we know that in manuscripts written by 
Jews the divine name was not translated, but was always 

1 Two Biblical Papyri in the John Bylands Library, Manchester, by 
C. H. Roberts. Manchester 1936. 

8 See, for instance, H. G. Opitz und H. H. Schaeder, Zum Sep- 
tuaginta-Papyrus Rylands Greek 458. ZNW 35, 1936, S. 115—117. 

8 P. A. Vaccari S. J., Fragmentum Biblicum Saeculi II ante Christum. 
Biblica 17, 1936, p. 601—604. 

4 Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum Pars Prior Graece 
Pauli de Lagarde studio et sumptibus edita. Gottingae, 1883. 
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indicated by the Tetragrammaton written in Hebrew letters. 
There can be no doubt that here in line 27 the divine name was 
written as Tetragrammaton with Hebrew letters and in this 
way completed the line. C. H. Roberts agreed with me when I 
pointed this out. We only do not know whether the Tetra¬ 
grammaton was written here in ancient Hebrew letters as in 
the third specimen discussed below and in the Aquila fragment 
from the Genizah, published by Burkitt 1 , or in Hebrew square 
letters as in the second specimen. 

This second specimen is the Cairo Papyrus Scroll Fouad 266, 
of which a few verses from Deuteronomy, Chapters 31 and 32, 
were published by W. C. Waddell' 2 in order to show that the 
divine name was written here as the Tetragrammaton with 
Hebrew square letters. Professor G. D. Kilpatrick drew my 
attention to the fact that some further parts of the Papyrus 
had been reproduced in America, not well, but recognizably 3 , in 
all of which the Tetragrammaton was to be seen. I asked Pater 
A. Vaccari in Rome to give me an estimate of theTextcharacter 
of the Papyrus. He has come to the following conclusions: 

The Papyrus has definitely to be grouped with the Uncials 
B A F against the Hexaplaric or Lucianic recensions or 
groups of later Minuscules. Not so clear is its position between 
the groups of B A F and the related Minuscules, between 
which it seems to vaccillate. But when we take into account 
that the Papyrus deviates from the Codex Vaticanus (B) 
where this manuscript stands alone, that is to say, has indi¬ 
vidual readings, not those of a family, and when we take 
into account again the important agreements with B and 
the Minuscule a 2 in some places, I should think that one must 


* Fragments of the Books of Kings, according to the Translation 
of Aquila, by F. Crawdorf Burkitt. Cambridge 1898. 

* The Tetragrammaton in the LXX. JThSt 46, 1944, pp. 167—161. 
3 New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures. Rendered 

from the Original Languago by the New World Bible Translation 
Committee — AD. 1960. Publishers: Watchtower Bible and Tract 
Society, Inc. International Bible Students Associon. Brooklyn, New 
York, USA Foreword, p. 13 and 14. Dr. Abram Spiro was kind enough 
to procure me a copy of this book. 
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include the Papyrus in the group B and the Minuscule a*, 
that it should be regarded as better than these two manus¬ 
cripts, as it does not share in their deteriorations which were 
in B individual errors, in the Minuscule influences of classes. 
The text of the Papyrus contains ancient elements which later 
disappeared from the tradition. 

Thus far the results of P. Vaccari’s investigation. His account 
may be read in the Appendix to my paper. What Vaccari has 
shown is, that we have here in a papyrus scroll a Greek text 
which represents the text of the Septuagint in a more reliable 
form than Codex Vaticanus and was written more than 400 years 
before this Codex. 

Unfortunately we cannot compare the readings of the Cairo 
Papyrus Scroll with the text of the Chester Beatty Papyrus 
Codex of Numbers and Deuteronomy, written in the first 
half of the Second Century AD, ed. by Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasc. V, London 1935, 
Kenyon has shown that the text of Numbers in this Codex has 
the closest affinities with Codex B and % °f the Septuagint, 
the text of Deuteronomy with Codex A and a, of the Septuagint. 
The Chester Beatty Codex is written just in the middle of the 
period between the Cairo Papyrus Scroll and the Codex Vati¬ 
canus (B). The text so far known of the Cairo Scroll is not 
preserved in the Chester Beatty Codex. Perhaps the publication 
of the whole Scroll from Cairo may give us the opportunity 
to make a comparison. 

The third specimen consists of fragments of a leather Scroll 
with the Greek text of the Minor Prophets, discovered in 1952 
by Bedouin, probably in one of the Murabba'a caves. It is 
now in the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem. 
A few indications concerning the scroll were given by P. Bar- 
th&emy in 1953 l , I myself dealt with the Scroll in 1964 2 . 

1 Redecouverto d’un Chainon manquant de l’histoire do la Septante, 
Revue Biblique LX, 1963, pp. 18—29. 

a Die im August 1962 entdeckte Lederrolle mit dem griechischen 
Text der kleinen Propheten und das Problem der Septuaginta. ThLZ 
1954, Sp. 81—94 = A Leather Scroll of the Greek Minor Prophets and the 
Problem of the Septuagint, in: Opera Minora, Leiden 1966, p. 113—127. 
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I hear from Pater G. Vermes, Paris, that the Jerusalem Mu¬ 
seum has recently acquired some more fragments of the same 
scroll from the Bedouin. There is no doubt that the scroll was 
written by a Jew, and in the opinion of C. H. Roberts, whom 
I consulted 1 , it is very likely that the Scroll was written in the 
closing decades of the pre-Christian era, certainly not later 
than 50 AD. 

It is of special interest that the text of the Scroll is in the 
main identical with the text given in the quotations from the 
Old Testament by Justin the Martyr. Justin's quotation of 
Micah 4. 1—7, of which 5 verses are preserved in the Scroll, 
was discussed by Credner, more than a hundred years ago, in 
the following terms 2 : 

The basic text of Justin is the Septuagint, altered, however, 
in special directions. In several places it agrees with Aquila, 
but the text is not Aquila . . . there are remarkable deviations 
from Aquila. In Micah 4. 4 we find readings of Symmachus 
and Theodotion . . . Apart from a clear anxious exactness 
in adapting the text to the Hebrew original we see negligen- 
cies which cannot be expected from Aquila. 

Further, Credner has shown that the Septuagint text quoted 
by Justin has a Lucianic character and deviates definitely 
from the text of Codex Vaticanus (B). 

Some 60 years ago, Wilhelm Bousset tried to explain the 
Lucianic readings in Justin's quotations by supposing that 
the text of Justin must have been copied in a province of the 
Church in which the Lucianic text had become the approved 
text. There the quotations of Justin must have been thoroughly 
corrected in accordance with that text 3 . 

We find now the same text of the Greek Bible together with 
readings known to us from the so-called later Greek trans- 


1 See ThLZ 1954, Sp. 81. 

2 Karl August Credner, Beitruge zur Einfiihrung in die biblischen 
Schriften, vol. II, Halle 1838. S. 282. 

3 Wilh. Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins des Martyrers in ihrein 
Werte fur die Evangelienkritik von neuem untersucht. Gottingen 1891, 
see § 4, Die alttestamentlichen Citate J.’s, S. 18—32, especially S. 31. 
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lations, which had been used by Origen in his Hexapla, in a 
Codex written by a Jew about 300 years before Origen, The 
Greek Bible used by the Jews at the time of the beginning 
of Christianity was not at all a uniform text as supposed by 
Lagarde. The ancient Christians used texts of the Greek Bible 
which had already been adapted to the Hebrew original by the 
Jews in pre-Christian times. 

For the history of the standard text of the Greek Torah 
called Septuagint we find in the letter of Aristeas valuable 
information which has been mistakenly disregarded in the 
history of the Greek Bible. In order to understand the latter 
correctly we have to realise that the letter was written as 
propaganda for a standard translation of the Greek Torah. 
Propaganda is always made for something contemporary, some 
pressing need at the time when the propaganda is made. The 
letter of Aristeas must have been written when the text with 
which it was concerned was just finished. When we know the 
date of the letter, we know at what time the standard text of 
the Greek Torah was made. 

For dating the letter of Aristeas E. Bickermann has provided 
an argument by showing that certain formulas occurring in 
documents contained in the letter cannot be expected before 
145 BC and not after 127 BC 1 . ‘His argument seems to me 
most convincing, for it is on such minutiae too unimportant 
to be thought of by the average man that a forger most often 
trips up’, declared an authority like Sir Idris Bell (see my Cairo 
Geniza, p. 135). If the letter was written in about 130 BC, the 
Greek Torah for which it is propaganda must only just have 
been made. At that time the influence of Greek Philology 
seems to have given rise to a desire for authentic texts among 
the Jews 2 . We must suppose that official circles in Alexandria 
were anxious to overcome inconveniences created by Greek 
texts of the Jewish Law circulating previously. They needed 

1 E. Bickermann, Zur Datierung des Pseudo-Aristeas, ZNW 29, 1930, 
pp. 280—294. 

* Elias J. Bickermann, The Colophon of the Greek Book of Esther, 
JBL 03, 1944, p. 343. 
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a standard text, and such a text was made and approved by 
the community of Alexandria. 

That this text was highly appreciated by the Jews we see 
from Philo's report of an annual festival held on the Island 
of Pharos 

to pay reverence to the spot on which the translation first 
shed its light and to render God thanks for a benefit ancient 
yet ever new ... 

It is hard to believe that such a festival was instituted and 
kept alive for 150 years without any justification. But the 
commission entrusted with the work of translation was selected 
by the community of Alexandria which accepted the text as 
the standard one, and the commission had to work like a modern 
commission entrusted with a revision of the text of the Bible: 
It had to work until all members of the commission agreed on 
every word of the text. 

That the text was the first translation ever made, that it 
was made on the orders of a king, from a parchment scroll 
written with golden letters, by a commission of 72 members, 
six of each of the twelve tribes of Israel, selected by the high- 
priest of Jerusalem, that they made the work independently 
of one another, and in a period of 72 days agreed on every 
word of the translation, belongs like other features to the em¬ 
bellishment of Aristeas' letter intended to help the propaganda. 
Philo describes the way in which the work was done with the 
words: 

Sitting here in seclusion . . . they became as it were possessed, 
and under inspiration wrote not each several scribe some¬ 
thing different, but the same word for word as though dic¬ 
tated to each by an invisible prompter . . . they worked not 
as translators, but as prophets and priests of God's myste¬ 
ries. . . . 

and for Philo it is completely the same whether the Hebrew or 
the Greek text was used. 

Philo has little understanding for problems of philology. He 
speaks as an ecstatic theologian with special philosophical 
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interests, without being aware that his own quotations from 
the Greek Torah differ widely from the standard text approved 
by the Alexandrian Jews. A professional expert who was con¬ 
temporary with the letter of Aristeas and the standard trans¬ 
lation to which it refers comes to a quite different judgement 
of the translation. Such an expert was the grandson of Ben Sira 
who translated the proverbs composed in Hebrew by his grand¬ 
father into Greek. In the Prologue he tells us that he came 
to Egypt in the 38th year of King Euergetes, i. e. 132 BC, and 
Ulrich Wilken has made it very likely 1 that the translation was 
made after the death of the king (117 BC), according to Bicker- 
mann in about 110 BC 2 . During his sojum in Egypt he had 
learned not only the Egyptian Koine, in which the Prologue 
was written, but also the much more difficult translation- 
Greek into which he translated the book of his grandfather. 
He was aware of the imperfections of his own translation for 
which he excuses himself with the words — I quote the trans¬ 
lation in Charles’ Apocrypha: 

Ye are entreated, therefore, to make your perusal with 
favour and attention, and to be indulgent if in any parts 
of what we have laboured to interpret we may seem to fail 
in some of the phrases, for things originally spoken in Hebrew 
have not the same force in them when they are translated 
into another tongue. 

But he is aware that the translations of the Bible which had 
been the model for his own work had suffered under the same 
difficulties: 

and not only these, but the Law itself, and the Prophets 
and the rest of the books have no small difference when they 
are spoken in their original form. 

Here speaks someone who knows from his own experience the 
difficulties involved in translating a Hebrew text into the Greek 
language. The same imperfections which he attributes to his 
own work are to be found in the translations of his predecessors 

1 Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, III, 1906, S. 451. 

2 Journal of Biblical Literature LXIII, 1944, p. 343. 
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also. When he mentions here the translation of the Law 
itself, he certainly refers to the standard edition of the Greek 
Torah, to which the letter of Aristeas refers. We have seen 
that this standard edition was made only a short time earlier. 
That in the Prologue the Prophets and the rest of the books 
are mentioned also, shows that the translation of these books 
must soon have followed the translation of the Law, and that 
Ben Sira was convinced that they had been made under similar 
circumstances. The grandson of Ben Sira considers himself 
as an immediate successor in the work of translation of the 
Bible and we may suppose that he was really contemporary 
with the work of the Alexandrian Committee. 

I make the last statements with a caveat! Professor Kil¬ 
patrick has drawn my attention to the fact that there are 
reasons for taking the Prologue to Ben Sira at less than its face 
value. It is true that the Prologue does not occur in the oldest 
form of the Old Latin, and that it is absent from some Greek 
cursives, and other manuscripts have another Prologue which 
is, however, certainly later. Unfortunately the editions of the 
Greek Ben Sira are very inadequate. A real critical edition 
is not easy as the text of the Wisdom of Ben Sira, the Hebrew 
text as well as the Greek one, has undergone major revisions. 
The Cambridge scholar J. H. A. Hart speaks of a Pharisaic 
revision of the text — I think, rightly — and he discusses the 
many problems raised by the quotations of Clement Alexan- 
drinus 1 . As far as I can see, it is in the main the revised texts 
which contain the differences in the Prologue. 

It is further true that the Prologue is the only document 
before 70 AD which shows knowledge of the threefold Canon, 
the Law, the Prophets and the Scriptures. But the few lists 
of the Old Testament books preserved are of Palestinian origin, 
as also what is perhaps the oldest of these lists, a Hebrew- 
Aramaic list recently discovered by Jean-Paul Audet in the 
Jerusalem MS 64 in the Library of the Greek Patriarchate 
dated AD 1 056 from which Philotheos Bryennios published the 

1 See hie book: Ecclesiasticua, the Greek Text of Codex 248. Edited 
with a textual Commentary and Prolegomena. Cambridge 1909. 
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text of the Didache in Constantinople 1883. The list was known 
to Epiphanius also, and Audet has shown that it must be very 
old and that it refers to books partly written in Hebrew, partly 
in Aramaic 1 . The Prologue of Ben Sira was written in Egypt, 
just at the time when the great revision of the Greek Bible 
had been finished there. It is very likely that the tripartite 
Canon was known in Egypt long before it was known in Pale¬ 
stine. To me the chief reason for accepting the authenticity 
of the Prologue is to be found in the fact that it is hardly 
possible to discover any tendency which could explain its 
later insertion in view of its unusual nature. Besides it is clear 
that the critical way in which Ben Sira speaks of the Greek 
translation of the Law is to be understood far better if it is 
dated shortly after the translation had been finished than 
later when the propaganda of the letter of Aristeas had become 
effective. 

What have we to say of these three texts of the Greek Bible 
written by Jews for Jews? In the first instance we have a 
Lucianic text written in about 150 BC. I think we must suggest 
with T. W. Manson that from a very early date Greek versions 
of the Bible were in use in places besides Alexandria and that 
such versions survived in whole or in parts 2 . One of such early 
Greek translations seems to have been the Greek Bible which 
was in use in Antioch and the province of Syria. This Greek 
Bible seems to lie behind the editorial work done by the martyr 
Lucian (d. 312 AD). In the Manchester fragment we have an 
interesting specimen of this text written about 500 years before 
Lucian, a text which must have existed long before the standard 
translation of the Torah was made in Alexandria which we are 
accustomed to call Septuagint. Another form of early trans¬ 
lation was the Greek Bible which was used at Ephesus and 
Asia Minor, and which must have been the basis of the text 

1 The Biblical books are mentioned in the list in the following order: 
Gn Ex Lv Jos Dt Nu Ru Hi Jdc Ps 1S 2S 1R 2R ICh 2Ch Prv Qoh Cant 
Jer XII Proph Jes Ez Da lEsr 2Esr Est. The list is published and all 
problems discussed by Audet in JThSt 1950, 135—154. 

a I may refer here to T. W. Manson’s review of my book The Cairo 
Geniza, in Dominican Studies II, April 1949, p. 183—194. 
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called in later times the text of Theodotion. No specimen of 
this text from pre-Christian times has so far been found. But 
St. Paul, writing in Ephesus, at 1 Cor 15. 54 quotes Is 25. 8 
in a form verbally identical with the Theodotion text and with 
the Peshitta, against the Masoretic text and the Septuagint, 
and in the Gospel of St. John 19. 37 is quoted Zech 12.10 
according to Theodotion. It is very likely that in the version 
ascribed to Theodotion we have to see in reality Theodotion’s 
edition of a Greek Bible used in Ephesus and in the synagogues 
of Asia. 

In the second instance we have fragments of a Greek Bible 
written in about 100 BC, shortly after the standard Text of 
the Torah had been finished, a text closely related to Codex 
Vaticanus (B) of the Septuagint and in some ways superior 
to it, a text written 400 years or more before the Codex Vati¬ 
canus. Let us hope that an edition of all remnants of this im¬ 
portant Papyrus Scroll will soon be published. 

In the third instance we have a specimen of the Greek 
Bible as it was used by Jews at the time of the beginning of 
Christianity. The text has a Lucianic character, and besides 
has largely been approximated to the Hebrew original by 
readings known to us as such of the so-called Later Greek 
Translations like Aquila and Theodotion of which the begin¬ 
nings must have existed in pre-Christian times. It is of especial 
interest that a text like this, written by a Jew for Jews in pre- 
Christian times, was quoted as his Septuagint by a Christian 
author like Justin the Martyr. We urgently need an edition 
of this important leather Scroll of which there is now more 
material in the Jerusalem Museum than was seen by Bar- 
th41emy. To explain some features of the Scroll, Barth41emy 
has referred to Willem Grossouw’s book The Coptic Versions 
of the Minor Prophets. A contribution to the study of the Septua¬ 
gint. Borne 1938 (Monuments biblioa et eoclesiastica 3). I dis¬ 
cussed the matter with my son, the late Dr. Paul Erio Kahle, 
and have published the result of our discussions in ThLZ 1954, 
Sp. 92—94. 
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For the past four-five years I have been work¬ 
ing, tempore, volente, on what amounts to a revised 
edition of some of the more important and contro¬ 
versial chapters in Swete(-Ott,ley) , s Introduction 
to the Old Testament in Greek 2 (1914). It has 
become increasingly clear to me that it may be 
several years more before I shall have all the ma¬ 
terial ready for publication. I have decided, there¬ 
fore, to present at intervals a discussion of some 
specific phase of the field at large. Here I present, 
with some alterations and additions, the paper read 
two years ago (April, 1939) at the Baltimore 
meeting of the Society. 1 

The problem of the Proto-Septuagint, at no time 
since the days of Lagarde far from the background 
of Old Testament research, has come very much to 
the fore in the past decade, owing largely to the 
appearance of Montgomery’s Daniel , Margolis’ 
Greek Joshua, the publication of the Chester 
Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide papyri, and the 
writings of A. Sperber. I have discussed briefly 
the value of these groups of manuscripts in rela¬ 
tion to our own specific problem in the course of a 


Reprinted from Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. 61, 1941. 
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rather detailed review of Allgeier's Die Chester 
Beatty-Papyri in JQR 32 (1941-42). It is my 
purpose here to sketch summarily the recent his¬ 
tory and nature of the problem, the decisive im¬ 
portance of the contributions of Montgomery and 
especially Margolis, and the character and value 
of Sperber's criticisms. 

The basic result of Septuaginst studies down 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
amounted essentially to this: there was one origi¬ 
nal, more or less official Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, known to us through the Letter of 
Aristeas as the Septuagint. The best representa¬ 
tive of this version is the rather imposing fourth- 
century uncial, Codex Vaticanus. To find it, one 
has but to consult any edition of the Septuagint 
that has appeared since the days of the Renais¬ 
sance and the invention of printing. This view is 
still held today by many students of the Bible, so 
that the texte edited, e. g., by Tischendorf 
(-Nestle), Swete, and now Rahlfs, have become 
for them the Septuagint itself. 

A great step forward in Septuagint studies was 
made in our own time when Brooke-McLean, fol¬ 
lowing up the great, and still quite indispensable 
Vetus Test amentum Graecum cum variis lectioni- 
bus of Holmes-Parsons, began to make available 
in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint a mass of 
reliable evidence bearing on the history and text 
of the Septuagint. In the critical apparatus of 
these two works are to be found variants from 
practically all extant Greek manuscripts of the Old 
Testament, from the daughter and minor versions, 
and from the earlier patristic writings. 
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It is the great merit of that versatile mind, Paul 
de Lagarde, to have presented, beginning with 1880, 
the first really scientific analysis of the problem 
of the Proto-Septuagint. 2 He argued that all the 
preserved manuscripts of the Old Greek transla¬ 
tion of the Bible (as distinct from the Minor Ver¬ 
sions, etc.), as well as all the manuscripts of the 
translations made directly or indirectly from the 
Septuagint, such as the Old Latin, Ethiopic, Cop¬ 
tic, go back to the trifaria varietas of the Septu¬ 
agint which, according to St. Jerome, was made in 
the third-fourth centuries A. D. in Egypt, Pales¬ 
tine, and Syria by Hesychius, Origen, and Lucian 
respectively. These three varieties, or recensions, 
in turn go back to the original Septuagint trans¬ 
lation. Furthermore, it is possible to identify the 
Septuagint manuscripts as belonging to the one or 
the other recension with the aid of patristic ci f 
tions and some of the daughter versions. When the 
Greek text used, e. g., by Cyril of Alexandria 
(fifth century), and when the Greek text underly¬ 
ing the Old Latin 3 and Ethiopic translations made 
for Africa, coincide substantially with the text 
found in one or more Greek manuscripts, then 
those manuscripts may safely be assigned to the 
Egyptian (Hesychian) recension. Again, when 
the text of a group of Greek manuscripts coin¬ 
cides overwhelmingly with the Greek text underly¬ 
ing the commentary of Theodoret of Antioch 
(fifth century), then that group of manuscripts 
may be designated as belonging to the Syrian 
(Lucianic) recension. The same applies to the 
Palestinian recension of Origen. Once the basic 
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text within each recension has been attained, with 
the proper use of textual criticism, then the three 
texts of the three recensions, again with the appli¬ 
cation of the principles of the textual criticism 
peculiar to the Hebrew-Greek, are reduced to a 
basic text which is, in the words of Margolis, “ the 
nearest approach to the Greek original as it left 
the hands of the translator(s).” 

Cut short by death in 1891, Lagarde’s work was 
assigned later on, in 1907, to Alfred Eahlfs, who 
himself passed away just a few years ago (April, 
1935). The ideas of Lagarde found notable ex¬ 
pression in such standard commentaries as Cor- 
nill’s Ezechiel (188G), Moore’s Judges (1895, cf. 
his discussion of the Antiochian recension, AJSL 
29 (1912) 37-62), Driver’s Notes on . . . Sam¬ 
uel (1899; 2nd ed. 1913), but above all and with 
the greatest acumen in Montgomery’s Daniel 
(1927). 4 

It was, however, the late Prof. Margolis who 
carried out the Lagardian idea most completely 
and successfully to its logical conclusion. For two 
decades he devoted himself to the problem of 
reconstructing the text of the Septuagint trans¬ 
lation of the book of Joshua, providing us with the 
most exhaustive investigation ever made by any 
one man or group of men of the entire textual 
history of any one Book in the Old Testament. 
Fro:': his all too few publications on the problem, 5 
and from what can be learned from the four fas¬ 
cicles of his Greek Joshua that have appeared to 
date,® we can see that Margolis worked out the 
problem in the following manner, guided it is true 
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by Lagarde’s hypothesis, but basically, like the 
careful and methodical scholar that he was, fol¬ 
lowing the road indicated by the material itself, 
using the inductive method throughout. 7 When¬ 
ever possible, he gathered from all comers of the 
earth photographic reproductions of every uncial 
and cursive Greek manuscript, catena, lectionary, 
and the like, containing all or part of Joshua. In 
addition he had before him the various editions of 
the Onomasticon and of all the secondary versions, 
such as the Old Latin, Syriac, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, and of all the earlier 
patristic writers, such as Justin, Origen, Eusebius, 
and Theodoret. He chose Joshua of all the books in 
the Bible because it lent itself admirably to textual 
and exegetical analysis and, what is of supreme 
importance, because it contained hundreds of 
proper names in the text. 8 

The conclusions reached by Margolis I quote 
from his last pertinent article, brief but compre¬ 
hensive, “ Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek 
Joshua ” (in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel 
Abrahams, New York, 1927, 307-23): “The sum 
of the witnesses yields four principal recensions, 
PCSE, and in addition a number of MSS. vari¬ 
ously mixed which I name M. At the outset it 
must be remarked that all of our witnesses are 
more or less mixed; the classification has in mind 
the basic character of a text, which alone is the 
determinant. P is the Palestinian recension spoken 
of by Jerome, that is the Eusebian edition of the 
Septuagint column in Origen’s Hexapla-Tetrapla 
[then as in the case of CSEM below, follows a 
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sketch of some of the more important manuscripts 
that belong to this recension] ... C is a recension 
which was at home in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. We are helped in localizing the recension 
by the aid of the Armension version . . . Whether 
the recension had any relationship to the fifty 
copies ordered by Constantine from Eusebius, . . . 
as Conybeare suspects, must remain a matter of 
conjecture. Jerome says nothing of a fourth recen¬ 
sion; but then he is by no means exact, or the 
recension was at his time just in the process of 
formation . . . Perhaps we may suppose that C 
made use of the common text prevalent in Pales¬ 
tine, which naturally remained freer from corrup¬ 
tions in the geographical names. This Palestinian 
koine was only slightly touched up by Theodotion— 
Urtheodotion would according be nothing but this 
Palestinian koine ... S is the Syrian (Antiochian) 
recension . . . An outstanding characteristic of the 
S recension is the correction of the Greek style, as 
shown by the substitution of Attic grammatical 
forms for Hellenistic. Otherwise Jerome’s descrip¬ 
tion of Lucian as but a form of the common text 
holds good. But it is a distinct form, as the proper 
names show with all the desired evidence. The 
Egyptian recension, E, is preserved with relative 
purity in B . . . The Coptic and Ethiopic versions 
unmistakably point to the Egyptian provenance of 
their text. Hence the designation of the recension. 
There remain a number of MSS. which may be 
classed together as M, i. e. mixed texts. Mixture 
is the general characteristic, the elements coming 
from the four principal recensions in diverse pro- 
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cesses of contamination. Perhaps it may be said 
that the ground work is the C type, but not quite 
wholly so. Certain groups emerge . . . The road 
to the original text of G leads across the common, 
unrevised text. In order to get at the latter, we 
must abstract from the recensional manipulations 
... A study of the translator’s mannerism of ren¬ 
dition becomes imperative . . . The scope of my 
edition is to restore critically the original form of 
the version. I print the critically restored text at the 
top of the page. Below follow the forms assumed 
in the four classes, E, S, P, CM. Omissions and 
contractions of the text, by which certain witnesses 
or groups of witnesses step out as silent on 'he 
textual form, receive a rubric of their own. Then 
follow individual variations of class members, such 
as leave the characteristic class reading undisturbed 
in its main features. Lastly marginal readings in 
so far as they have not been embodied above. The 
subjoined Specimen illustrates the arrangement.” 

This lengthy quotation from Margolis speaks for 
itself. I accept his argument and method as cor¬ 
rect. Moreover, and this is of decisive importance 
in view' of the nature of the problem. Prof. Mont¬ 
gomery, working quite independently and on an¬ 
other type of book altogether, found the facts and 
interpretation in Joshua to hold true by and large 
in the case of the text of Daniel also. 8 

In the second third of the nineteenth century, 
Rosenmuller, Olshausen, and Lagarde, especially 
the last-named, advanced the view, which is held 
by p ractically all competent scholars today, that 
all preserved manuscripts of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament go back to the one recension, which 
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came to dominate in the first-second century A. D. 
at the latest. 10 In this I concur. One has merely 
to consult Kennicott’s Vetus Testamentum Hebrai- 
cum cum variis leciionibus, De Rossi’s Variae Lec- 
tiones Veteris Testamenti, the critical apparatus in 
the Baer and Ginsburg editions of the " masoretic ” 
text, the scores of Babylonian and other biblical 
fragments discovered and studied by Kahle, 11 to 
r,-;:lize that outside of Kethib-Qere variants, in¬ 
numerable cases of scriptio plena and defectiva, 
scribal errors of the usual kind ([pseudo-] dittog- 
raphy, [pseudo-] haplography, homoioteleuton, 
homoioarcton, confusion of letters, and the like), 
glosses, etc., the manuscripts collated do not offer 
such deviations in text (I do not, of course, refer 
to order of books, section, chapter, and verse ar¬ 
rangements, and the like) as to indicate recensional 
differences. 12 There can be no serious doubt that 
once each of the three sections of the Hebrew Bible 
were canonized 18 and the consonantal text fixed 
practically no changes, if any at all, were made. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century Strack 
stood practically alone among competent scholars 
in denying "that all Hebrew MSS go back to a 
single standard copy.” 14 However, from the be¬ 
ginning of this century he has been joined by Paul 
Kahle, who has contended that there were origi¬ 
nally many Hebrew manuscripts differing one from 
the other. In the course of time variants and other 
differences were eliminated, so that what resulted 
was the "masoretic” text with which we operate 
today. From this, essentially a priori, reasoning 
Kahle deduced that Lagarde’s thesis was erroneous, 
and that it was methodologically impermissible to 
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attempt to trace back all current manuscripts of 
the Hebrew Bible to one text-tradition. 15 

I can see no basis for this sort of hypothetical 
argument, even apart from the pertinent factual 
evidence available. Of course there was at one time 
more than one text-tradition of the Hebrew Bible. 
The Hebrew manuscripts used by the several 
Septuagint translators of the various books in the 
Old Testament differ at times not in minor details 
alone, but, as is the case in such books as Jeremiah, 
Job, Esther, recensionally from the masoretic text- 
tradition. But those text-traditions have long 
perished, driven out by the Hebrew text that was 
used by the Mishnah and Talmud, 16 by Theodo- 
tion, 17 Aquila, 18 Symmachus, 19 Origen, 20 Jerome, 21 
from the first-second to the fifth centuries A. D. 
Lagarde is therefore right, and Kahle is wrong, 
when the latter objects to the former's judgment 
that all extant Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible 
go back to one text-tradition. 

In 1915 22 Kahle applied the same purely a priori 
reasoning to the field of the Septuagint. He dis¬ 
agreed with Lagarde that all Greek manuscripts go 
back to one text-tradition or recension; they go 
back to a number of totally independent and origi¬ 
nal Greek translations. Kahle presented no specific 
evidence to prove his hypothesis with regard to the 
Septuagint, any more than he did with regard to 
the Masorah. Excellent organizer that he is (cf. 
my remarks in JQR 31 (1940-41) 63 n. 7), Kahle 
later entrusted the. task of refuting the Lagardian 
theory, with facts, to his pupil, Alexander Sperber, 
who is really the only one to have written in <!e- 
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fense of Kahle’s position against that of Lagarde 
and Rahlfs. I propose now to analyze Sperber’s 
arguments. 

Ini i is monograph, Septuagintaprobleme (1929), 28 
Sperber declared that all attempts to identify 
individual Septuagint manuscripts according to 
families were methodologically unsound, since they 
were based on ordinary text open to all kinds of 
interpretation. The only decisive criterion was 
proper names, since, among other things, with the 
minimum of room for exegesis it was possible to 
determine the genetic relationship of manuscripts 
by the forms of the names preserved in these 
manuscripts. Although this argument is one of 
technique rather than of principle, the important 
point for us here, as emphasized so fully above, is 
that Margolis chose Joshua and worked twenty 
years over it for precisely that reason!—its pre¬ 
ponderance of names. Sperber knew this to be so, 
since he reviewed the Israel Abrahams Memorial 
Volume in the OLZ 32 (1929) 361 f., and makes 
specific reference to Margolis’ “Specimen.” 24 In 
short, knowing that Margolis chose Joshua because 
of its multitude of proper names, Sperber never¬ 
theless proceeds to ignore completely all of Mar¬ 
golis’ work, as he does likewise the work of 
Montgomery, Gehman, Allgeier, and others, 25 and 
to devote himself to attacking the Lagardian theory 
and practise because proper names were not being 
utilized! The very obvious and just question im¬ 
mediately presents itself: since Margolis’ method 
and perspective, i. e., the use of proper names in¬ 
ductively, are exactly what Sperber advocates in 
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any analysis of the Proto-Septuagint, precisely 
■with what in Margolis’ analysis and conclusions, 
as expressed in his “ Specimen ” and Greek Joshua, 
does he disagree ? And quite apart from his nega¬ 
tive attitude, there is this to be said about Sperber’s 
positive treatment of proper names in Septuaginta- 
probleme : since he limited himself to an analysis 
of proper names in various chapters of the Hexa- 
teuch, removed from their context, his study could 
at best be stimulating and tentative, but never 
decisive. Margolis’ study, on the other hand, was 
based on names and text, all in context, of an entire 
book, the work of a single translator, and hence 
possesses decisive character. Finally it should be 
noted that Montgomery’s independent inductive 
study of a text like Daniel, so lacking in proper 
names and so flexible at times in exegesis, led him 
to the same conclusions that Margolis had reached. 

In 1934 there appeared an article by Sperber in 
the Hebrew University quarterly, Tarbiz , 26 in 
which readings in the New Testament were com¬ 
pared with their correspondents in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, to prove, since the two differ occasionally, 
that there had not yet sprung up in New Testa¬ 
ment days a fixed text of the Greek Old Testament. 
This conclusion, of course, has long been well 
known, 27 but the method employed by Sperber in 
this study, it seems to me, is too full of funda¬ 
mental errors to be of any value for our problem. 
Thus, e. g., since practically all printed editions 
of the Septuagint use Codex Alexandrinus for the 
first forty-six chapters of Genesis, for which Codex 
Vaticanus is lacking, Sperber takes the reading of 
Alexandrinus as the Septuagint. All the variants 
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in all the other individual manuscripts, not to men¬ 
tion families of manuscripts, are ignored. 28 From 
the New Testament, which has very complex tex¬ 
tual problems of its own, he takes the reading in 
Vaticanus; once again all other variants and re¬ 
censions and daughter versions are ignored. In 
Gen. 2:24 the masoretic text reads I’OtTflK “ his 
father.” Alexandrinus in the Old Testament 
renders literally, rov iraripa avrov “ his father.” 
Yaticanus in the New Testament, Math. 19:5, 
reads simply rov iraripa, to be rendered per se “ the 
father,” but in context “ his father.” Therefore, 
argues Sperber, the Greek New Testament differs 
from the Greek Old Testament because the former 
was based on a Greek translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment entirely independent of the latter. To reduce 
the two independent translations to the one text- 
tradition is impossible. 

But one has merely to study these passages and 
words properly to realize the error in Sperber’s 
reasoning. There are many manuscripts in Genesis 
that read simply rov iraripa, and many manuscripts 
in the New Testament that read rov iraripa avrov. 
How much more logical and straightforward to see 
t!ie problem not as a Vaticanus New Testament vs. 
Alexandrinus Old Testament one, but as an inner 
Greek Genesis one. And what is decisive heTe is 
the fact that those manuscripts in Genesis that 
read rov iraripa avrov have a text that is basically 
and overwhelmingly identical with the text of those 
manuscripts in Genesis that read simply rov iraripa 
(cf. Brooke-Mcl>an for the textual evidence; un¬ 
fortunately the Chester Beatty papyri do not cover 
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this passage). All talk of independent and equally 
original Greek translations is without foundation. 29 

For essentially the same reasons I am unable to 
accept Sperber’s arguments advanced in "The 
Problems of the Septuagint Eecensions ” (JBL 54 
(1935) 73-92). The Greek text underlying the 
commentary on the Minor Prophets by Theodoret 
of Antioch (fifth century) is doubtless of the 
Syrian (Lueianic) recension. The Greek text 
underlying the commentary on the same Books by 
the contemporary Cyril of Alexandria is doubtless 
of the Egyptian (Hesychian) recension. Sperber 
emphasizes three words in the masoretic text that 
are rendered in Theodoret’s text differently from 
Cyril’s text: Hebrew *7Dn “ loving-kindness ” is to 
IAcov in Theodoret, to e\t os in Cyril; 30 " sword ” 

is fmx tu P a i n Theodoret, pofuf>aia in Cyril; and 
“ on ” is iv in Theodoret, i-ni in Cyril. From this 
Sperber deduces that the Greek text underlying 
Theodoret is totally independent of the Greek 
Vorlage of Cyril, and that both texts go back to 
different original translations. 

We must bear in mind, however, that Lucian 
frequently transforms koine Greek forms into the 
corresponding Attic; that he alters prepositions 
and the like so that the context results in smoother 
Greek; that he replaces a word or phrase by a 
synonym, sometimes both the original and the 
gloss remaining in the texts side by side, giving 
rise to doublets. 80 * In our own problem, to cA eov 
of Theodoret is nothing more than the Attic form 
of Cyril’s to I.Xco«; p.a\<upa is Theodoret’s synonym 
of Cyril’s pop<f>ala ; Theodoret’s iv for Cyril’s or! 
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was to Lucian smoother Greek. In fine, Theo- 
doret’s text is different from Cyril’s only recen- 
sionally; basically they come from the same 
ancestor. 31 

As pointed out above in the long quotation from 
Margolis, and this has long been the dictum of all 
textual analysis in all fields, “ the classification [of 
manuscripts into recensions] has in mind the basic 
character of a text, which alone is the determinant.” 
To bring this out more strikingly, it would be of 
interest for one to record not merely the differences 
between Theodoret and Cyril, but also where they 
agree, and what is more important, an analysis of 
the disagreements in light of the accepted laws of 
textual criticism, bearing in mind the fact that 
variae lectiones non sunt numerandae, sed pen- 
sandae. Finally, for a most instructive methodo¬ 
logical analysis of precisely this kind of problem, 
I can refer to nothing better than Rahlfs’ “ Theo- 
dorets Zitute aus den Konigsbiichern und dem 2. 
Buche der Chronik ” (pp. 16-46 of Septuaginta- 
Studien I 1904), from which I may cite the fol¬ 
lowing: “ Theodoret hat durchweg nicht nur die 
lucianischen Lesarten, sondern auch die lucianische 
Anordnuug des Textes [p. 17] ... Als Resultat 
unserer Untersuchung ergibt sich, dass Theodorets 
Zitate . . . sind sehr wertvoll fur die Nachweisung 
der lucianischen Rezension in unsern Bibelhand- 
schriften [p. 43], Cf. also, e.g., his "Der Text 
des Septuaginta-Psalters ” (= Septuaginta-Stiir 
dien II, 1907), § 39, p. 171, "Yon Theodoret, dem 
bekannten Exegeten der von Lucian gegriindeten 
antiochischen Schule ...” 
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It is really in his “ Wiederherstellung einer 
griechischen Textgestalt des Buches Ruth ” ( Mo - 
natss. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 81 (1937) 55-65) 
that the character of Sperber’s criticism of the 
Lagardian theory reveals itself as so obviously 
without foundation that I devote a few sentences to 
it here only to complete the discussion of all his 
pertinent works. 82 The essence of the article is as 
follows. In his detailed study of the Septuagint 
and other versions of Ruth (cf. n. 37 below), 
Rahlfs dealt with an Old Latin manuscript that 
he found to belong essentially to the same family 
of which Vaticanus was a member. Sperber 
denied any basic relationship whatever between the 
two. To prove his contention, Sperber turned the 
Old Latin translation back into Greek, obtaining 
a Greek text that differed considerably from any¬ 
thing known to us hitherto. This new Gro<'k text, 
he concluded, proved that this Old Latin manu¬ 
script had nothing to do with Vaticanus or any 
other Greek manuscript extant, and was actually 
descended from a lost Greek translation which has 
left no trace of itself and which was completely 
independent of the Septuagint text-tradition. 

One can but agree that this new translation is 
different from any devised heretofore. It is char¬ 
acterized by its artificial Latin-into-Greek dic¬ 
tionary and concordance translation. Witness, 
e. g., the omission at times of the definite article 
in this new Greek version simply because the Old 
Latin lacked one, ignoring the fact that Latin did 
not operate with the definite article! 88 As a matter 
of fact, all four of the key passages in the Old 
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Latin-Greek that Sperber himself emphasizes as 
being altogether new and different from all other 
manuscripts and providing evidence for an inde¬ 
pendent and original translation, find rather ob¬ 
vious solutions and certainly legitimate ancestors 
in Greek manuscripts collated in the Larger Cam¬ 
bridge Septuagint. Thus the OL reading in 1*1, 
in diebus iudicis iudicum indicates to Sperber a 
Greek Vorlage cv 7]p.lpai<t tow Kpirov r<i>v Kpirwv, and 
a Hebrew text-tradition D'lppt^n (pp. 

58 [ad loc.], 63 f.), 84 as opposed to masoretic 
. . . tDBtf 'tyo. As a matter of fact a good Greek 
Vorlage of the OL may be found, e. g., in hr r<u« 
7 ]p, 4 pai<; tov KplvovTos roi"j KpiTas, and this is precisely 
the reading preserved in N. And as for iudicis, 
Rahlfs has noted the reading in the Yulgate, in 
diebus unius iudicis (p. 130), and the general 
influence of the Vulgate on this eleventh century 
OL manuscript (129 f., § 7). 85 The OL reading 
at 2: 23, et adiunxisti te, according to Sperber, 
points to an underlying kcu TrpocrKoXXrjO-qri and an 
original , as opposed to “ MT’ LXX. 
KaX irpoatKoXXrjOrj” But the Septuagint does not 
read simply Kai irpoatK. ; all extant Greek manu¬ 
scripts and daughter versions read koX irpoveic. *P ov0, 
“ and Ruth clave unto” The P ov6 element pre¬ 
cludes Sperber’s assumed TrpoaKoXXijOrjTi. If the 
problem be inner-Greek then one may perhaps 
guess that an original {irpoatKoXX-qO)^ povd became 
either by dittography or because of the proper name 
following (irpoaeKoXXrjd)rj tj Pou 0 (note that m in 
Brooke-McLean [= Rahlfs 72, d 2 in Margol^ 
Greek Joshua] is described as “ povO] pr -q ” !); the 
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newcomer 17 was misread « (H > TI in uncial 
form), 88 whence «ai irpo<r(e) KoWrjOrjTi gave rise to 
et adiunxisti te, and povQ, now quite impossible in 
the context (“and you shall attach yourself to, 
Ruth . . .”) was dropped altogether. In any case, 
to ignore any possible inner-Greek or inner-Old 
Latin solution, and to assume an entirely different 
Hebrew text-tradition because of “ das lateinische 
Original, dessen Wert als Textzeuge doch nicht 
angezweifelt werden kann” (p. 63), is contrary to 
all accepted rules of textual criticism involving a 
secondary version, in th is case of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, particularly when we cannot at all be sure 
that it has come down to us in its original textual 
form; cf. above, n. 31, for the many textual cor¬ 
ruptions preserved in this OL manuscript, and the 
possibility of an additional one. 

In the third instance, involving the syntax of the 
definite article in rfyfyij (3:13), Sperber rejects 
the unanimous Septuagint rqv vvkto., and assumes 
ravTT) rfj wktl as the Greek reading responsible for 
the OL hoc node. As I have pointed out elsewhere 
(JQR 30 (1939-40) 43 n. 25), what is involved 
is not the Hebrew, but the character of the trans- 
lation-Greek. The final case in point, ut inires 
(3:10), is most instructive. Sperber assumes an 
underlying corrupted Greek text, tov iropevOijvai <re 
(as opposed to received tov prj lropevOijvai ere for 
masoretic ), which he declares to have 

been lost until rediscovered by himself in his retro¬ 
version. He might have spared himself the entire 
discussion had he but utilized the apparatus in 
Brooke-McLean—two cursives, b' q, read precisely 
tov iropcvOijvai ! 
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Finally, quite apart from the above criticism of 
detail (cf. also n. 32, on Ruth 1:11), there are two 
important principles involved: (1) as emphasized 
repeatedly, e. g., by Montgomery, “ The only method 
for the study of the VSS lies in the way of their 
genetic relationships, their language is a very sec¬ 
ondary item ” (j Daniel, p. 24) ... The sub-versions 
have to be handled with care. They may not be 
treated as though they were prime versions, but 
only as representatives of their groups. So treated 
they are invaluable, but without laying down their 
genetic history such comparison is most fallacious ” 
(p. 57) ; “Again, it is not a dispute among codices 
but among manuscript groups (e. g., Ethiopic and 
Old Latin are often closest to B), as so to say, not 
a personal but a family affair, a fact that much 
current criticism tends to ignore” (JBL 55 (1936) 
310); (2) instead of basing conclusions on scribal 
errors and the like in this secondary version it 
would have been more reasonable and profitable to 
have made note of the overwhelming extent to 
which this OL manuscript agreed with other 
primary and secondary versions, and thus to deter¬ 
mine its basic text and affinity. 87 

This entire discussion may now conveniently be 
summed up as follows: 

I. Lagarde’s principles, plausible enough a 
priori, have been found to be essentially sound in 
the inductive works of men like Rahlfs, Mont¬ 
gomery, and Margolis. 

II. The new pertinent manuscript data, such as 
the Chester Beatty, Rylands, and Scheide papyri, 
serve to push back the problem of recension and of 
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the Proto-Septuagint chronologically nearer to its 
date of composition; they do not alter the problem. 

III. The criticism levelled against the Lagardian 
theory by Kahle-Sperber have neither refuted any¬ 
thing nor do they have any positive basis whatever 
in themselves. 

On another occasion I hope to deal with other 
aspects of the Lagardian theory and the problem 
of the Proto-Septuagint, e. g., on how to use the 
numerous Greek manuscripts and editions that go 
to make up the “ Septuagint,” especially in the 
textual criticism of those books in the Old Testa¬ 
ment for which works like Rahlfs’ Ruth, Mont¬ 
gomery^ Daniel, and Margolis’ Joshua are lacking. 
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* It is now nine years Bince this great teacher and 
scholar passed away. His contributions to biblical 
philology, especially to the Septuagint, are not as well 
known as they deserve to be; his magnus opus, the 
Greek Joshua, has not received even a fraction of the 
attention it merits. Perhaps this brief sketch of the 
Proto-Septuagint, which touches on the character and 
value of his work, may in some measure help to right 
this wrong. 

I may note here in passing that I entered the Dropsie 
College in October 1931 in order to specialize in bibli¬ 
cal studies under Margolis. He was then already a very 
sick man. In November he was stricken and I never 
saw him again. Nevertheless, the influence of Margolis 
was felt in the College and it led me to become inter¬ 
ested in the rather complex field of the Septuagint. 

This article has been made much clearer and more 
presentable by the many helpful suggestions of Prof. 
Albright and Dr. Louis L. Kaplan. Prof. Speiser’s edi¬ 
torial hand is likewise in evidence. It is interesting 
that both Kaplan and Speiser studied under Margolis 
at the Dropsie College, and Albright has more than once 
alluded to his “privilege of attending a course in the 
Greek of Joshua given by Margolis in the year 1924-5, 
while the latter was Annual Professor at the School in 
Jerusalem ” (JBL 56 (1937) 173; cf. also ZAW 3 (1926) 
225 f. and n. 1). 

1 See the abstract in JA08 59 (1939), 401. The paper 
read at the Society’s meeting in Ann Arbor (April, 
1935) on another phase, “The Columnar Order of the 
Hexapla,” appeared in JQR 27 (1936-7) 137-49. My 
paper on “The Priority of the Tetrapla to the Hex¬ 
apla,’’ read before the Society of Biblical Literature, 
Dec. 1936 (cf .JBL 56 (1937) p. x), is part of a much 
larger discussion, and has not been prepared as yet for 
publication. 
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»Cf. Symmicta, II, 1880, 137 ff.; Ankundigung einer 
neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Vbersetzung des A. T. 
(1882). 

• On the basis of a possible interpretation of a formula 
in Latin inscribed on a column recently uncovered in 
Pompeii, F. V. Filson has asked, “whether the earliest 
Latin translations of the New Testament may have been 
made, not in Africa as usually held, but in Italy ” 
(Biblical Archaeologist 2 (1939) 13-16). The most 

recent lucid discussions of the Old Latin and the prob¬ 
lem of its sources, together with references to the earlier 
literature, may perhaps be found in Driver, Notes on 
. . . Samuel *, Introd., lxxvi ff.; Montgomery, ICC on 
Daniel, Introd., 29 flf., 43 ff. Cf. also Haupert’s doctoral 
dissertation on The Relation of Codex Vaticanus and the 
Lucianic Text in the Books of the Kings from the View¬ 
point of the Old Latin and the Ethiopic Versions (Phila., 
1930). 

4 On pp. 138 f. of his Canon and Text of the 0. T. 
(1892), Buhl notes that “before him [viz., Lagarde] the 
Danish bishop Fr. Miinter conjectured that the Recen¬ 
sion [of Hesychius] might be found in some one of the 
Coptic translations.” Hunter’s work, Specimen versio- 
num Danielis coptiarum (Rome 1786), cited by Buhl on 
p. 141 (§ 3), is not accessible to me. 

6 Among the most pertinent may be cited? “The 
Grouping of the Codices in the Greek Joshua, a Pre¬ 
liminary Notice,” JQR 1 (1910) 259-63; “ The K Text of 
Joshua,” AJSL 28 (1911) 1-55; rt The Washington MS. 
of Joshua,” JAOS 31 (1911) 365-7; “ Corrections in the 
Apparatus of the Book of Joshua in the Larger Cam¬ 
bridge Septuagint,” JBL 49 (1930) 234-64; and especi¬ 
ally “ Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua, 
in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams (New 
York 1927) 307-23. It is extremely to be regretted that 
Margolis’ important monograph on the three forms of the 
Syriac version and on the character of the Palestinian re¬ 
cension (Hexapla-Tetrapla) of the Greek Joshua, which 
was stated in the “Specimen” (p. 308) “to appear in the 
Harvard Theological Series,” has not seen the light of day. 
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Time and again sweeping reference is made in the “ Speci¬ 
men” to “my monograph on Masius.” In view of the 
fact that war conditions will long make impossible 
Geuthner’s publication of Margolis’ Introduction to the 
Greek Joshua (and perhaps also of the concluding part 
V of the text), if the manuscript is not already de¬ 
stroyed, the significance of this monograph becomes only 
too evident. Biblical scholarship will indeed be grateful 
to the Editors of the Harvard Theological Series if they 
will spare no effort to locate and publish it. 

* The Book of Joshua in Greek, Parts I-IV (covering 
19: 37 f.) have appeared from 1931 to 1938. See Mont¬ 
gomery’s review of Part I in JQll 23 (1932-3) 293-5. 

7 In view of a prevalent idea that Margolis was simply 
carrying out Lagarde’s c priori reasoning, and because I 
shall have to refer to this again below, it may be well 
worthwhile citing a few pertinent passages to dispel this 
notion: “ While engaged in a study of the translitera¬ 
tions occurring in the Greek Old Testament ... I 
I deemed it auvisable to include geographical terms . . . 
and names of places. . . . This additional material being 
particularly abundant in the Book of Joshua, my atten¬ 
tion was c« ught by the frequently recurring collocation 
of certain sigla in the apparatus of Holmes-Piirsons. In 
one instance where an entire verse had to be investigated, 
the grouping was unmistakable. With the key found, I 
set about working up chapters 15 and 19 which are 
replete with place-names, but also other passages, cover¬ 
ing in all one-half of the book. My key proved to work; 
of course, as my range of observation widened, slight 
rearrangements in detail ensued which, however, left 
the general grouping intact. . . . My results, while at 
present naturally only tentative (especially with regard 
to the sub-groups), go to reveai the following six groups. 
... I intend to follow up the present preliminary notice. 

. . . Naturally the determination of the sub-groups and 
of much else besides will become more accurate as the 
complete induction becomes ready for tabulation. . . .” 
(from "The Grouping of the Codices . . .,” listed in n. 
5 above); “I am preparing for publication an edition 
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of the Greek Joshua according to the text of the cursives 
with which Tischendorf’s uncial [viz., K] stands in 
affinity. ... In presenting on this occasion an edition 
of K ahead of my forthcoming edition of the entire text 
... I am guided by the desire to take my bearings for 
the latter ...” (from “ The K Text of Joshua ”) ; “ An 
accurate estimate of the place of 0 [ — Washington ms. 
in Freer Collection] and A in the narrower group to 
which they belong is impossible without a fresh colla¬ 
tion of its constituent cociices, both uncial and cursive. 
In view of the inaccuracies in Swete’s apparatus . . . 
an edition of . . . 6 with ... A is deemed desirable 
... to serve as a basis for a collation of the other 
group-members, like M and N and the rest ...” (from 
“The Washington MS. of Joshua”) ; and finally, “My 
own work on the Greek Joshua was begun in 1910. . . . 
The preliminary notice then published on the grouping 
of the codices . . . was based practically on Holmes- 
Parsons and lacks, of course, the precision which I have 
now arrived at after sixteen years of labor. The sum of 
the witnesses yields four principal recensions . . . and 
. . . a number of MSS. variously mixed ...” (from 
“Specimen . . .,” 308). 

8 As is evident already from “ The Grouping of the 
Codices . . .” cited in the preceding note, Margolis first 
came to recognize in “ geographical terms . . . and names 
of places . . . [the key to the] collocation of certain 
sigla in the apparatus of Holmes-Pabsons,” noting “ that 
Hollenberg was once engaged in a similar occupation 
(for Joshua and Judges); his one short article in the 
ZAW. I (1881) 97-105, deals with the matter only 
casually.” Or again, a year later, in the “Washington 
Ms. of Joshua,” “ The disagreements between © and A 
in the proper names are, generally speaking, of a nature 
to substantiate rather than to invalidate the affinity of 
the two uncials, the divergence between them being 
trifling, when their common deviation from B is com¬ 
pared. ... On our steep road to the earliest form of 
the Septuagint, we need resting places, points of vantage; 
such are the groups, narrower and wider, into which the 
extant texts may be divided. The proper names in the 
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Book of Joshua are the milestones which guide the 
investigator in finding his way to texts held together by 
group affinity.” 

This is an extremely important fact to be kept in 
mind, and I shall return to it below, in connection with 
A. Sperber’s criticisms. 

9 Cf. “ The Hexaplaric Strata in the Greek Texts of 
Daniel," JBL 44 (1925) 289-302 (with reference to the 
related studies by Ch. D. Benjamin and Gehman that 
follow immediately, pp. 303-326 and 327-52 respectively); 
ICC on Daniel (1927), Introd., § III " Ancient Versions,” 
pp. 24-57 (verily multum in parvo !); also his reviews 
of the edittones principes of the Rylands and Scheide 
papyri (respectively, JBL 55 (1936) 309-11 and JA08 
59 (1939) 262-5). In recent years Gehman has done 
much important work on recensional groupings of ver¬ 
sions and sub-versions in various Books of the Old 
Testament (cf. JA08 54 (1934) 53ff. and n. lj also the 
references to Gehman in my review of Allgeier). 

10 For the literature on the subject cf. Buhl’s Canon 
and Text . . . , 258; Reider, Prolegomena to a[n] ... 
Index to Aquila, Chap. IV, § 33 and the notes ibid. 

11 Cf. Kahle, g III of the Prolegomena in Kittel's BH* 
(pp. vi-xv), and the Index Codicum Veteris Testamenti 
Babylonicum {ibid., pp. xxx-xxxiii). 

18 It is not very often that a Hebrew manuscript of the 
Bible will differ from the received text to the extent 
that Kenn 223 does in Job 5:8, where it reads in 
place of the reading preserved in hundreds of oHt'T 
manuscripts and in our own “ masoretic ” texts, D\”! lyt* 
There can be no doubt that is the original reading 
(cf. my "Job 5:8, a Problem in Greek-Hebrew Method- 
ology,” JQR 25 (1934-5) 271-8. To the three arguments 
listed on p. 278 may now be added a fourth, viz., the 
parallel passage, 13:3, which likewise reads 'TO [// 
/ig ]) • But does that make Kenn 223 a member of 
another text-tradition or recension? A careful collation 
of this manuscript dispels any such notion completely. 
The same is true, e.g., of Kenn 248 at 32:1 (where we 
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read Dn'O'lJSt for masoretic VO'ySl; c f* idem, n. 19), 
of the variant for masoretic at Josh. 7: 

17 (cf. Margolis’ thorough study, JQR 3 (1912*3) 319- 
336, overlooked, e. g., in Noth’s Das Buck Josua [1938]), 
and of all other extant manuscripts with unique readings. 
Cf. Montgomery, Daniel, pp. 11 ff. The Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts discussed recently by Blank ( FTUCA 8-9 (1931-2) 
229-55), Hempel ( Nachrichten v. d. Oesell. d. Wiss. zn 
Gottingen [Philolog.-Hist. Klasse, N. F. Band I Nr. 7], 
1937, 227-37), and Bewer ( Jewish Studies in Memory 
of George A. Kohut, New York, 1935, 86-8), e. g., like¬ 
wise bear this out fully enough. It is unfortunate that 
the Nash papyrus, recently demonstrated by Prof. Al¬ 
bright to be of Maccabean age (“roughly . . . 165-37 
B. C.”; cf. the exhaustive paleographic discussion in JBL 
56 (1937) 145-76), cannot be used with confidence for 
our purposes, since it is a lectionary or the like, quite 
fragmentary (containing the Decalogue and the Shema), 
and probably copied memoriter. 

19 On the most recent “ Historical Study of the Canoni¬ 
zation of the Hebrew Scriptures,” by S. Zeitlin, see Proo. 
of the Amer. Acad, for Jew. Res. 3 (for 1931-2) 121-58. 

14 See hiB article, “ Text of the Old Testament,” in 
Hastings’ DB, IV (1902) 727 f.; and his earlier paper, 
** Ueber verloren gegangene Handschriften des Alten 
Testaments,” in Semitic Studies in Memory of .. . 
Alemander Kohut (1897), 560-72. Cf. also, e. g., Driver, 
"Notes on . . . Samuel *, Introd., p.xxxiv, n. 6. 

18 Kahle’s general remarks may be found, e. g., in 
Masoreten des Ostens (1913), “Der masoretische Text 
des Alten Testaments” ( Einleitung , pp. vii-xx; Kahle’s 
use of the term “ Renzension ” with regard to Jacob ben 
Hayyim, Ben Asher, etc., is to be understood, of course, 
in relation to the use of the metheg, hateph, maqqeph, 
some Kethib-Qere, and the like. So far as the con¬ 
sonantal text-tradition is concerned, no separate recen¬ 
sion is involved—one has but to compare any edition 
of the “ masoretic ” text, such as those by Baer, Gins- 
burg, and the rabbinic Bible known as Miqra'ot Gedolot, 
with that of Jacob ben Hayyim [16th cent.; = essentially 
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KiMel’s BH*] and Ben Asher [10th cent.; = essentially 
BH S ] to realize this. Cf. my remarks in JQR 31 [1940-1] 
62 f.) ; Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 88 (1915) 
426 ff.; “Die Punktation der Masoreten,” pp. 167-72 of 
the Marti number of the Beihefte zur ZAW 41 (1925); 
Masoreten dea Westens (1927), “ Der masoretische Textus 
receptus des Alten Testaments und der Text der Ben 
A§er,” pp. 1-23. 

As indicated above, it is to be regretted that Kahle has 
not attempted publicly to demonstrate his hypothesis 
inductively (and no one in the scholarly world had more 
ready access to biblical manuscripts, and well-trained 
students to work under him), for then this baseless 
proposition would be withdrawn from circulation once 
and for all. 

18 Cf., e. g., V. Aptowitzer, Das Schriftwort in der 
Rabbinischen Literatur (1906-15). 

17 To appreciate the inclusion here of Theodotion (2nd 
cent. On his priority to Aquila, see my references to 
Schiirer and Montgomery, JQR 27 [1936-7] 143, n. 14) 
it is sufficient to list the following facts: (1) “. . . the 
common text prevalent in Palestine . . . naturally re¬ 
mained freer from corruptions in the geographical names. 
This Palestinian koine was only slightly touched up by 
Theodotion— Urtheodotion would accordingly be nothing 
but this Palestinian koine ” (from Margolis’ “Speci¬ 
men . . .,” 311); (2) the Hebrew text of the Bible cur¬ 
rent in the days of Origen (late 2nd-first half of the 3rd 
cent.) was bo identical with Theodotion’s Greek version 
and Hebrew text-tradition that Origen invariably resorted 
to this version when squaring the textus receptus of the 
Septuagint with the textus receptus of the Hebrew in his 
Hexapla. One has but to glance through Field’s edition 
of Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt to convince 
himself of this. 

18 Cf. Reider’s authoritative Prolegomena . . . , Chap. 
IV, § 34, “ There is j ust as little doubt in turn that in 
the times of Akiba, when Aquila and his cogeners lived 
and laboured, the Hebrew text had, roughly speaking, 
assumed the form of our Masoretic text.” See also the 
following sections in this chapter. 
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19 St. Jerome (4th-5th cent.), in composing the Vulgate, 
made frequent use of Symmachus (of. the instructive 
discussion and examples in Driver, Notes on . . . Samuel 2 , 
pp. liii f. and lxxx ff., and the references there to other 
works, especially to Nowack’s standard work, Die Bedeu- 
tung des Hieronymus . . .). That this Greek version 
sacrificed literalness for the sake of Greek idiom should 
not blind us to the important fact that its Hebrew 
Vorlage belonged to the same recension that gave rise 
to the masoretic text-tradition. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that it is the character not merely of the 
overwhelming agreement but even of the disagreements 
that indicates the close affinity between the masoretic 
and these other text-traditions. 

* # The textual results of Origen’s Fifth Column activi¬ 
ties in his Hexapla are proof enough of this. 

81 See n. 19 above. 

M Theologische Studien und Kritiken (vol. 88, 410-26). 
All of Kahle’s “ Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Pentateuchtextes” (pp. 399-439), which begins with and 
flows essentially from “ Der Pentateuch der Samari- 
taner” (402-10), is most stimulating, even though I 
cannot always follow him in his reasoning. 

98 In series Beitr. zur Wissen. v. A. und N. T., Heft 49. 
See the excellent reviews by such competent critics like 
Rahlfs (TLZ 55 (1930) cols. 104-6) and Bertram (OLZ 
33 (1930) cols. 890-2). Actually, it would appear to 
me, there is a fundamental contradiction in Sperber’s 
monograph between his Chap. A on the one hand and his 
Chaps. B and C on the other. In A he argues that only 
a fallacious criterion has prevented Lagardians from 
getting back to Jerome’s three recensions (exactly three, 
not more and not less). He claims to have discovered 
the true criterion, viz., proper names (on how Sperber’s 
own treatment of his own criterion ends up in a hopeless 
jumble, see Rahlfs’ review). In B and C, on the other 
hand, he tries to prove that it is utterly impossible to 
get back to Jerome’s three recensions, and behind them 
to the Proto-Septuagint, because the Greek manuscripts 
go back to independent and original Greek translations. 
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How, then, cun he claim to demonstrate in A what he 
states in B and C to be impossible? 

34 All of Margolis* work, both published (e.g., the 
“ Specimen ”) and unpublished (the Greek Joshua), is 
dismissed in the following paragraph, with no more 
reference to these works since: "Jos. 0 1 _ 12 wird probe* 
weise hier editiert; da Margolis seine Ausgabe der Sep* 
tuaginta zu Josua bereits in Druck hat, beh&lt sich Ref. 
eine ganz eingehende Auseinandersetzung beztiglich der 
Prinzipien einer solchen 1’V.itionsarbeit ftir einen sph* 
teren Zeitpunkt vor, wenn M.’s Josua ganz vorliegen 
wird. Doch sei schon jetzt uuf Grund dieses Specimen 
bemerkt, dass Ref. die gan/e Anlage der Edition fttr 
verfehlt halt und dass auch demgemass unsere Erkennt- 
nis der Probleme der Septuaginta dadurch keineswegs 
gefordert wird ” (col. 362). 

36 For some of the pertinent literature, see my review 
of Allgeier referred to at the beginning of this article. 

”Vol. VI, *pn^ D')I3W DUIfi) (“The 

New Testament and the Septuagint Translation of the 
Old Testament”), pp. 1-29. 

37 See, e. g., Swete, Introduction , Part II, Chap. II, 
“ Quotations from the LXX. in the New Testament ” 
(pp. 381-405, where due reference is made to the "ex¬ 
haustive list ... at the end of Westcott and Sort’s New 
Testament in Greek," and other works), especially § 3 
(pp. 392-403). As I have stated elsewhere (JQR 31 
(1940-41) 60f., n. 4) in the case of his "Hebrew Based 
upon Greek and Latin Translations ” (HUCA 12-13 
(1937-8) 103-274) and "Hebrew Based upon Biblical 
Passages in Parallel Transmission” (HUCA 14 (1939) 
153-249), "the material collected by Sperber . . . [is] 
so listed as to give a misleading conception of its his¬ 
torical origin and value . . .” 

38 See further below on the discussion of Sperber’s 
" Wiederherstellung . . .” and Montgomery’s pertinent 
remarks cited there. 

38 This is likewise the considered judgment of Allgeier 
as a result of his thorough study of the Rylands frag- 
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ments of Genesis (see my review mentioned above). It 
is not difficult to imagine the reaction among scholars in 
the field of textual criticism, whether it be in the New 
Testament, classical Greek and Latin texts, related Su¬ 
merian, Accadian, and Hittite texts, etc., if trifling and 
sporadic differences were made the basis for entirely 
independent translations or sources. As a fairly good 
illustration of what Sperber does inadmissibly with our 
own problem, and Kahle with the problem of the maso- 
retic text, but which is methodologically quite in order 
in the case of “ The myth currently known as * Ishtar’s 
Descent to the Nether World ’ [which] has come down to 
us in two versions, the Semitic and the Sumerian,” 
reference may be made to Kramer’s interesting article 
in BASOR 79 (Oct. 1940) 18-27, especially pp. 19 f. As 
is well known, “ The Sumerian version of the Myth is 
inscribed in the Sumerian language on tablets dated 
approximately 2000 B. C.; they precede by more than a 
millennium the tablets containing the Semitic version 
... As a comparison of the two versions clearly shows, 
the Sumerian account differs radically from that devel¬ 
oped by the Semites. Only in the most general outlines 
of the story do the two agree . . . But few of the details 
that go to fill in these skeleton lines of the myth are 
alike in the two versions. What is even more interesting 
is the palpable difference in style and tone . . . There 
is little doubt that the Sumerian version is the more 
original; the Semitic account developed from it in the 
course of the centuries as a result of modifications made 
by the Babylonians in accordance with their own temper 
and genius” (pp. 19f.). But a problem of this kind 
has nothing to do, e. g., with the problem of the relation¬ 
ship between Lucian and Origen, or between any two or 
more 4th-6th century uncials of the Septuagint, and the 
like. See further below, n. 31. 

40 Cf. Montgomery’s recent note on " Hebrew Heaed and 
Greek Charts ” in HTR, 32 (1939) 97-102. 

*»« Note, however, Margolis’ caveat (“ Specimen,” 
312), “ The supposition that Lucian indulged in doublets 
will, I believe, not be substantiated as a general practice.” 
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#1 It would be very instructive to place in parallel 
columns in context, the differences, e.g., between Theo- 
doret and Cyril on the one hand, and the differences 
between any of the Septuagint manuscripts of any book 
of the Bible and each of the Minor Versions (Theodotion, 
Aquila, Symmachus, etc.) on the other. Then one will 
see how independent translations really look and read. 
Or again, one may compare the Greek translation of any 
one book of the Old Testament with that of any other 
book (cf., e.g., Swete, Introduction . . . , 315ff.; Thack¬ 
eray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (1909), 
Chap. I), or even that of two or more translators within 
the one book (and there is now a respectable bibliography 
on this phase), to realize how different the character of 
an independent translation is from that of a different 
recension. Nor is the result any different when one 1 com¬ 
pares, e. g., the Graecus Venetus (see Swete, Introduction 
. . . , 56 ff.) with any other Greek translation of the 
corresponding books of the Bible—here is no mere recen- 
sional disagreement! In short, our problem, like most 
every other problem, revolves about such fundamental 
principles and concepts as: law of evidence, sober judg¬ 
ment, method. 

** We need not stop here oveT his “ Probleme einer 
Edition der Septuaginta,” in the Paul Kahle Festschrift 
(1935, pp. 39-46), since this article gives merely a resume 
of the earlier articles, already discussed above. Nor need 
be considered here his “ New Testament and Septuagint." 
Where it deals with the problem of the Proto-Septuagint 
it has nothing essential to add. Thus, e. g., on pp. 273 f. 
an attempt is made to demonstrate an independent and 
original Greek translation, otherwise unknown, on the 
basis of an assumed corruption in this assumed long-lost 
Greek translation. In Ruth 1:11 the Old Latin reads 
quid uenistis mecum, for which the masoretic text reads 
'82 Ha 1 ?. Sperber argues that “ the perfect tense 

of uenistis is, therefore, an apparent mistake for the 
corresponding future-form. By referring to a Greek 
original, the explanation is quite simple : iva n vopcveaOe 
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was misunderstood in iva ti ewoptveade.” However, in 
view of the fact that all extant manuscripts of the Septu- 
agint and daughter versions read or imply Iva rl wopevecrOe, 
the exact equivalent of the Hebrew, is it not more simple 
and reasonable to assume a corruption within an existing 
manuscript, viz., the Old Latin itself!—an original 
venietis, Sperber’s desiderated future form, and the exact 
equivalent of the reading in the textus receptus of the 
(underlying) Septuagint (iropeveaOe), became corrupted 
into the received venistis. Note in nn. 1-17 of Sperber’s 
“ Wiederherstellung . . no less than 17 other inner- 
Latin corruptions. 

The part of the “ New Testament and Septuagint ” 
that deals with the asterisked and obelized passages in 
Origen’s Hexapla does not concern our immediate prob¬ 
lem. Suffice it here to say that it is without any 
foundation in itself and ignores or misunderstands early 
patristic sources and important subsequent discussions. 
His assumed “ Bible of the Apost les ” has no more proba¬ 
bility than his assumed Greek original of the OL manu¬ 
script of Ruth. One may find very instructive and 
reliable manuals on how to handle the symbolized pas¬ 
sages in the Hexapla properly in the Septuaginta-Studien 
of Rahlfs and in Margolis’ “The K Text of Joshua,” 
“ Specimen,” and The Book of Joshua in Greek. 

•* Towards the end of n. 25 of my discussion of “ The 
Kings-Isaiah Recensions of the Hezekiah Story” (JQR 
30 (1939-40) 43) I draw attention to a little known 
fact noted by Cornill ( Ezechiel, Proleg., p. 27) that in 
"17.3 '-isstorn aquila ilia magna und 26.17 

rnV?nn Tun] civitas ilia laudabilis ... wo wir, genau 

t » % • • v 

wie in alien neueren romanischen Sprachen, das Pro¬ 
nomen ille schon ganz als artikel gebraucht sehen.” 

84 Not a single Greek manuscript in Brooke-McLean 
lacks the definite article rais before itpJpais. Sperber has 
overlooked the fact that Latin, lacking a separate definite 
article, reproduced rats i\plpa ts exactly and fully simply 
by diebus. And what sort of concept, in context, is his 
assumed Hebrew, “In the days of the judge of (the) 
judges ” (or, “. . . of the greatest of judges ”) ? 
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38 One may justly wonder why, in view of the deletion 
of rats in his reconstructed Greek, Sperber begins the 
retroversion with xal tyevero (= masoretic ) when 
the OL begins simply with In diebus (= . . . 'CVS)* Do 
we have here another inner-Latin corruption? An ex¬ 
planatory note of some kind would have been in order. 
Cf. Rahlfs, p. 105. 

38 In the uncials it is not at all uncommon to meet 
with corruptions and confusions that involve such letters, 
and combinations of such letters as r, T, H, n, I. 

37 Cf. Rahlfs’ analysis, in keeping with numerous other 
competent studies of the Old Latin in various books of 
the Old and New Testaments, tftudie uber den griech- 
ischen Text des Buches Ruth (1922). At some future 
date I hope to discuss such statements as Sperber’s 
“Although he [viz., Rahlfs] admits that he is unable to 
reconcile [Lagarde’s] theory and practice, the theory 
still seems to him to be true’’ (JBL 54 (1935) 75) and 
Allgeier’s “ so unbestreitbar ist die Tatsache, dass sich 
die LXX-Forschung, indem sie hauptsachlich, ja aus- 
schlieslich so fragte, in eine Sackgasse verrannt hat” 
(Biblica 19 (1938) 18; cf. also the Einleitung in his 
Die Chester Beatty-Papyri). The latter (see my review) 
apparently is unaware of the important work of Mont¬ 
gomery and Margolis on t be problem, nor does he see it 
in its proper light. The former, if he has read the works 
of these men, certainly has made no use of them. 
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CHAPTER H 


DISCUSSIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT 

The Septuagint is the Greek version of the Hebrew Old Testament; 
it was made in Egypt. The Pentateuch was probably translated in 
the third century b.c., the other parts of die Old Testament in 
later times. It would be important to know why the translation 
was made and what principles were applied in its execution. 
Unfortunately its origin is shrouded in mystery and later reports 
do not help us to discover the facts. 

These reports may record old traditions; but if so, the facts have 
been obscured by layers of additions through which original fact 
and legend have become inextricably entwined. It is not intended 
to analyse these reports here in order to bring to light these 
different layers in their developmetit and ramifications or to 
unearth historical facts. In this chapter the story as handed down 
to us will be treated as a document that has its own value as a piece 
of literature and as evidence of trends of thought which were 
current at about ioo b.c., when it was written down. This so- 
called Aristeas Letter 1 describes how the Hebrew Old Testament, 
more exactly the Pentateuch, was translated into Greek. It 
purports to have been written by Aristeas at the time of King 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.). 

1 Editions: Arisieae ad Philocratem Epistula cum ceteris de Origine Versionis LXX Inter - 
pretum Testimoniis, cd. P. Wendland (Tcubner, 1900); H. G. Meecham, The Letter of 
Aristeas ; Publications of the University of Manchester, no. 241 (Manchester, 1935) 
(Bibliography, pp. xiii-xviii). 

Translations into English: R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha of the Old 
Testament in English , vol. n (Oxford, 1913), pp. 94-122; The Letter of Aristeas , translated 
by H. St J. Thackeray (London, 1917), whose translation I generally follow; H. G. 
Meecham, The Oldest Version of the Bible: * Aristeas* on its traditional Origin, the thirty- 
second Hartley Lecture (London, 1932) (Bibliography, pp. xvii-xxiii). The latest discussion 
on the LXX and the Aristeas Letter is by P. E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza , The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy, 1941 (London, 1947), pp. 132ff. One of the most 
valuable papers on the Aristeas Letter is by P. Wendland, *Zur altesten Geschichte der Bibel 
in der Kirche*, Zeitsckrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 1 (1900), pp. 267-90. 

Reprinted from Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955 ; repr. C.U.P. 1970 . 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SEPTUAGINT 

The Letter begins with an account of an audience given by the 
Icing to his librarian Demetrius Phalereus, at which Aristeas was 
present. The king intended to collect all the books in the world in 
his library and Demetrius, telling him of his hope of having 
500,000 volumes in his library shortly, gave his opinion that the 
Jewish Books of the Law should also have a place in it. During 
this audience Aristeas pleaded for the release of 100,000 Jewish 
slaves in Egypt, and this request was granted before any further 
steps were taken leading to the execution of the translation. 
A memorandum sent by the librarian to the king pointed out that 
the Books of the Law were written in Hebrew and that they ought 
to be translated anew; they were of a philosophical nature, but 
had not been mentioned by authors, poets, and historians because 
they contained a sacred and holy idea (§31). The king thereupon 
sent a letter to Eleazar, the High Priest in Jerusalem, and asked him 
to select seventy-two elders, six from each of the twelve tribes, 
‘men of noble life’ (§39) who knew the Law and who were able 
to translate. This letter, together with gifts for the Temple, was 
taken to Jerusalem by the chief of the bodyguard and by Aristeas 
himself. 

After a description of these gifts and an account of Jerusalem 
and Palestine, Aristeas relates how the high priest took leave of 
the seventy-two translators who, he feared, would be kept in 
Egypt since Ptolemy II was wont to summon all the wisest men 
to his court. After an eulogy on the Pentateuch by Eleazar, the 
scene shifts to Alexandria, where the seventy-two translators were 
received by the king with great honour. The king first paid 
reverence to the rolls of the Pentateuch which they had brought 
to Egypt, and then banqueted with them for seven days, asking 
every one of them questions about politics, military affairs, king- 
ship, philosophy and so on. They answered all these questions to 
the greatest satisfaction of the king, who admired their wisdom. 
Three days later they started upon the translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch, ‘arriving at an agreement on each point comparing each 
other’s work’ (§302). The place where they gathered was ‘ delight- 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE ORIGIN OP THE SEPTUAGINT 

ful because of its quietness and brightness ’ (§307); every day before 
starting with their work the translators washed their hands in the 
sea and prayed to God. This was an action indicating that they had 
done no evil. In this way everything was directed towards 
righteousness and truth (§§305-306). They accomplished their 
task in seventy-two days ‘as though this coincidence had been 
intended’ (§307). The Jews were then called together, the transla¬ 
tion was read to them, and 

the priests and the elders of the translators and of the Jewish com¬ 
munity 1 and the leaders of the people stood up and said, ‘for-as-much 
as the translation has been well and piously executed and with perfect 
accuracy, it is right that it should remain in its present form and that 
no “revision” should take place’ (§310). 

A curse was pronounced upon anybody who should alter the 
text of this version (§311). The whole translation was read to 
the king, who was amazed that none of the historians and poets 
had mentioned these Jewish books which were so enlightened. 
At this point the beginning of the Letter is taken up where the 
librarian had drawn attention in his memorandum to the view 
that these books contain a sacred and holy idea. At the end of the 
Letter the librarian gave an answer to the king which was more 
explicit: these books are not mentioned, he said, ‘because of the 
holiness of the Law and because of its origin by God’ (§313). He 
then explained this somewhat obscure answer by saying that it 
was a dangerous thing to quote the Law and to reveal it to the 
people. When attempting to do so the historian Theopompos 
sitllercd a derangement of the mind which lasted for thirty days, 
and the poet Theodectes was afflicted with a cataract of the eyes. 
B»th the historian and the poet were healed when they deleted 
the references to the Pentateuch in their writings (§§314-316). 
^ ' 1cn King Ptolemy had learned this, he ordered that the 
B '"ks of the Law should be kept with great reverence. The 
translators were given gifts and allowed to return home. 

I •* t'm interpretation of the text see R. H. Charles* The Apocrypha , vol. n, p. 121 
n i« ij.»v 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SEPTUAGINT 

The proceedings, so far as the Bible translation is concerned, 
are very similar to those of the twentieth century. Expressed in 
modem words they are: the highest dignitary of the religious 
community appoints a commission for the translation of the Bible. 
The members of this commission are of very noble character, they 
are scholars in theology, and they know the languages necessary 
for the translation (cf. Aristeas Letter, §121). They meet to com¬ 
pare their individual translations and to hammer out an agreement 
on the differences. This version, ‘well and piously executed and 
with perfect accuracy’, is acclaimed to be final. Nobody is 
allowed to reprint it in a corrected form, and that means that this 
version is, as it were, authorized. The writer of the Aristeas Letter 
comments on the imprecation uttered against anybody who might 
change the translation: ‘And herein they did well, to the intent 
that the work might for ever be preserved imperishable and 
unchanged’ (§311). In a modem report on a Bible translation 
this imprecation would naturally not be found and there would 
be no reference to the danger involved in a rash attempt to 
render Holy Writ. In the Letter precedents are mentioned 
warning people not even to quote the Law in any profane 
writing. There is another difference between modem procedure 
and that described in the Letter, namely the method of selecting 
the translators. In modem times the translators are known to be 
learned men capable of executing their task, in the Letter they 
must prove their worth in an examination to which they are 
subjected by the king during the banquets. 

Whatever else may have been the intention of the author of the 
Aristeas Letter, his attitude towards Bible translation is clear. As 
it is assumed that it was written at about 100 b.c., we can glean 
very important information about the position of the Bible among 
the Jews in Egypt at that time: the translation of the Bible as a 
holy book has to be very carefully executed. For the making of 
an exact translation a commission is necessary which can discuss 
every detail. An agreement of the members of this commission 
which is bent on this holy task, is sufficient proof that the transla- 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SEPTUAGINT 

tion is accurate. This is the philological principle of translation. 
The translators themselves must be learned men and they must 
approach their work with a pious mind and be free from sin and 
therefore they purify themselves through washing their hands 
and through prayer. This, it seems, is not done to seek God’s 
intervention in their task. In the Letter no miracle happens to 
enlighten the translators. The work of the human mind is suffi¬ 
cient to produce a translation of God’s word. There is, however, 
one sentence which seems to point to some miraculous event. The 
number of the translators is seventy-two; they completed their 
work in seventy-two days ‘as though this coincidence had been 
intended’ (§307). The author, it seems, is playing with the idea 
that some miracle might have taken place or referring to another 
tradition about the origin of the translation. 

This other tradition, which scholars consider to be of later origin 
than the Aristeas Letter, has been preserved by Philo of Alexandria 
and by the Fathers of the Church. There are differences within 
this tradition; for example, whether the translators worked sepa¬ 
rately in different cells without the possibility of communicating 
with one another or whether they worked together. But such 
disagreements are of no significance for this study. Only Philo’s 
account will be discussed in detail, not merely because it is the oldest 
in this group but also because it sets out the principles of inspira¬ 
tional translation more clearly than any other source known to me. 

From the very beginning, Philo with great literary skill creates 
an atmosphere removed from ordinary human life. Every action 
of the translators is filled with a significance which is important 
for the success of the rendering. Indeed, the translation is the 
centre which gives life to those who undertake this difficult 
task. Thus almost every word gains a new overtone within the 
narrative. It is impossible to reproduce these qualities of Philo’s 
narration without quoting every word. However, there are more 
obstacles for the interpreter. By Philo’s time neoplatonic philo¬ 
sophy and moral teaching had brought about semantic changes 
in many Greek words whose full significance it is not always easy 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
to see. Philo’s language, however, is even more complex because 
the connotation of his words is often coloured by both Greek 
philosophy and Jewish religious conceptions. This blend of dif¬ 
ferent strata of civilization fully corresponds with Philo’s attempt 
to create a union between Greek philosophy and Jewish religion. 

This is Philo’s account of the origin of the Septuagint: 1 The 
Jewish Law was, on account of its sanctity, marvelled at by Jews 
and other peoples. For a considerable time, ‘while it had not yet 
revealed its beauty to the rest of mankind’, it was in existence in 
Hebrew only. ‘For a short time’, Philo continues, ‘envy causes 
the beautiful to be overshadowed but it shines forth under the 
benign operation of nature when its time comes’ (n, v, 26-7). 
When the time had come for the Pentateuch to be known among 
the peoples, Philadelphus, the best of all kings of his own time as 
of the past, desired to have the Law translated into Greek. He 
sent messengers requesting the high priest of Jerusalem, who was 
also king of Judaea, to send translators to him; his wish was 
fulfilled and many translators arrived who were most esteemed 
and who had enjoyed an education in Hebrew and Greek. Phila¬ 
delphus asked them difficult questions to test their wisdom (n, v, 
29-33). This story, narrated at great length in the Aristeas Letter, 
is compressed into a few lines by Philo. 

The translators then searched for a place where the rendering 
could be done. ‘Reflecting how great an undertaking it was to 
render the Law which had been divinely revealed, and reflecting 
that they could not add or take away or transpose anything but 
had to preserve the original form of the Law and its character, 
they proceeded to look for a spot spiritually most pure, outside 
the city. For, within the walls, it was full of every kind of living 
creature, and consequently the prevalence of diseases and deaths 
and the impure conduct of the healthy inhabitants made them 
suspicious of it’ (n, vi, 34). This thought, a perfect blend of 

1 De Vita Mosis, n, v-vii, 25-40. The text followed is that by L. Cohn-P. Wendland, 
vol. iv of Philo's Opera (Berlin, 1902). My translation is based on that of F. H. Colson, 
published in The Locb Classical Library, Philo , vol. vi (1935). But I have changed this 
translation wherever I thought necessary without indicating my dissent. 
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Jewish and Neoplatonic ideas on ritual purity, causes the trans¬ 
lators to move to the island of Pharos where even the roar of the 
sea is heard only dimly, in the remote distance. Here, they be¬ 
lieved, they would find calm and quietness and their souls would 
be able to commune with the Law. They raised the sacred books 
heavenwards asking God to grant them that they might not fail 
in their purpose. God agreed to these prayers for the benefit of 
mankind (n, vi, 3 5-6). Now that God's blessing had been granted 
to this undertaking, the translators themselves were prepared, and 
their surroundings and their own disposition fitted to render God’s 
Law. Here Philo’s words may be quoted: 

Sitting here in seclusion with none present save the elements of nature, 
earth, water, air, heaven, the genesis of which was to be the first theme 
of their sacred revelation, for the Law begins with the story of the 
world’s creation, they [the translators] became as it were possessed, and, 
under inspiration, wrote, not each several scribe something different, 
but the same word for word, as though dictated to each by an invisible 
prompter. Yet who does not know that every language, and Greek 
especially, abounds in terms, and that the same thought can be put in 
many shapes by changing single words and whole phrases [or: ‘by 
paraphrasing more or less freely’] and suiting the expression to the 
occasion? This was not the case, we are told, with this Law of ours, but 
the Greek words used corresponded literally with the Chaldean [i.e. 
Hebrew], exactly suited to the things they indicated. For, just as in 
geometry and logic, so it seems to me, the sense indicated does not 
admit of variety in the expression which remains unchanged in its 
original form, so these writers, as it clearly appears, arrived at a wording 
which corresponded with the matter, and alone, or better than any 
other, would bring out clearly what was meant. The clearest proof of 
this is that, if Chaldeans have learned Greek, or Greeks Chaldean [i.e. 
Hebrew], and read both versions, the Chaldean and the translation, 
they regard them with awe and reverence as sisters, or rather as one 
nnd the same, both in matter and words, and speak of their authors not 
as translators but as prophets and priests of these mysteries, whose 
sincerity and singleness of thought has enabled them to concur with 
the purest of spirits, the spirit of Moses. 1 


1 De Vita Mosis , n, vii, 37-40. 
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Up to his own time, Philo concludes, a feast had been held every 
year on the island of Pharos to which Jews and many Gentiles 
came * to do honour to the place in which the light of that version 
first shone out, and also to thank God for the good gift so old yet 
ever so young’ (n, vii, 41). 

In Philo’s view the translation of the Hebrew Pentateuch is no 
ordinary rendering. It is not due to the endeavour of the human 
mind to transfer one language into another but to God’s direct 
intervention. The translators cease to be translators, they are 
prophets and priests who are able to concur with Moses. Moses, 
however, is the ‘purest of spirits’, not a human being. The work of 
the translators was done under inspiration, they were mere instru¬ 
ments writing down their words ‘as though dictated to each by an 
invisible prompter’. There was no necessity for them to discuss 
differences in their individual versions, for differences there were 
none. Their work was inspired and thus open to no error. The 
Pentateuch itself was the result of a revelation, as Philo points out 
(n, xxxv, 188), and only a new revelation can reproduce the exact 
wording of Holy Scripture as well as its form and character in 
a foreign idiom. The new version thus created cannot be compared 
with any other translation. It is in complete identity with the 
original, it is truly God’s word. 

The Greek Pentateuch is therefore the final translation which 
cannot be changed. Its authenticity is proven by its origin. 
Nobody who believes in the inspirational origin of the Greek text 
will attempt to make a new version in Greek. But it is this 
authenticity which set a new problem, when discrepancies between 
the texts were discovered: if both the Hebrew and the Greek texts 
are due to God’s revelation, which is the original wording? Which 
version should be the basis for translations into other languages? 
This is an important question which was soon to become a 
burning issue in the Church. 

We may round off this short account of the Aristeas Letter with 
some remarks on Philo’s conception of prophecy, which is of 
importance for the later discussion. 
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The highest function of the prophet is, in Philo’s view, the 
proclamation of God’s word. The prophet is an instrument only, 
he transmits to man what God has said to him. The prophet him¬ 
self is not active, he is, as it were, only passive, an ‘interpreter’ 
(IptiTivaJs) of God’s message. It is for this reason that the trans¬ 
lators of the Pentateuch could be called prophets. But although 
praising this kind of prophecy in the highest terms (n, xxxv, 191), 
Philo maintains that the prophet should not be entirely passive, 
he should himself take an active part. This may be done in two 
different ways, and therefore there are in addition to passive pro¬ 
phecy also two kinds of active prophecy. In the one there is ‘com¬ 
bination and partnership’ (n, xxxv, 190) between God and the 
prophet. The prophet asks God for advice in a definite situation 
and thus, as it were, evokes God’s help. In the other kind of active 
prophecy use is made of the gift of foreseeing, a gift which ‘God 
has granted to the prophet’ (n, xxxv, 190). The prophet, as a 
human being, sees, for example, a disaster approaching and then 
he is ‘taken out of himself by divine possession’ (n, xlvi, 250) and 
foretells what will happen. Although in these two cases the pro¬ 
phet is inspired by God, he is not a mere instrument for delivering 
His message. It is in this connexion that Philo says: ‘interpretation 
and prophecy are of a different nature’ (n, xxxv, 191). The mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘interpretation’ (§p(it|vafa) includes ‘translation’. 
Thus it could, in later times, be used to connote: ‘Translation and 
prophecy are of a different nature’. In this form it will be found 
in the writings of St Jerome in his attack upon the theory of 
inspirational translation. 

The philological and inspirational principles of Bible translation 
had been worked out before Christian renderings were made and 
before Christian theories on this subject could possibly have been 
forthcoming. These principles may have influenced the later 
versions of the Bible into Greek and Latin but many of them have 
been lost, and even where the names of the translators are known, 
none of them seems to have discussed these questions in theory. 
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The references to the origin of the Septuagint in the works of 
the early Fathers of the Church prove that discussion continued 
on the questions set by the divergent views contained in the 
Aristeas Letter and in the works of Philo. It is important to take 
note of the fact that in the second century a.d. the Old Testament 
was translated into Latin from the Greek of the Septuagint and 
not from the Hebrew text. But who can say what was the reason 
for this? Was it considered that the Septuagint as an inspired 
version had replaced the original Hebrew text or was it due to the 
ignorance of the Hebrew language? In the third century a.d. 
Origen examined the relationship of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 
in his Hexapla. There he gave the Hebrew text and its translitera¬ 
tion in Greek characters, together with four Greek versions in 
adjoining columns. Moreover, he clearly marked additions to, 
and omissions of, the Hebrew wording in the different Greek 
versions. Although this laborious work was probably never 
copied in its entirety, it drew the attention of those interested to 
the fact that the Septuagint and the Hebrew original were not 
identical, as Philo had maintained. Yet the attestation of these 
differences, even if it were meant to refute the authority of the 
Septuagint, did not convince those who believed in the inspira¬ 
tional nature of the Greek version. Thus the divergencies of 
opinion remained, and at the end of the fourth century they led 
to an open controversy. The Latin Bible of the Latin-speaking 
Christian communities at that time was the Vetus Latina which, 
as mentioned above, was a translation from the Septuagint. The 
disagreement of its various manuscripts necessitated a reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Latin text. St Jerome was called upon by Pope 
Damasus to undertake this task. 

As far back as 380/1, before beginning the revision of the Bible, 
he had made some remarks on the Septuagint while speaking in 
general terms on translation. In the Preface to his translation of 
Eusebius’ Chronikon he did so in a cautious and carefully worded 
way, not really coming to grips with the issue whether the 
Septuagint was inspired or not. But even in these short remarks 
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he characteristically finds fault with the style of the translation, 
stressing the difficulties of a translator who wishes to preserve the 
elegance of the original without making additions. 1 

Style, indeed, was to be one point of departure for the attack 
upon the principle of inspirational translation. But before Jerome 
developed this side of his argument, he discussed the difficulties 
of Bible translation in the Preface to his revision of the New 
Testament of 3 84. In this he foresees that he will be censured by 
everybody as a falsifier and a sacrilegious person for changing 
words which everybody knew from earliest childhood. But it 
must be admitted, he says, that there are almost as many texts as 
manuscripts.* For the reconstitution of the text Jerome advocates 
the comparison of the Latin version with the original Greek text 
for the correction of all mistakes made by bad translators or 
careless copyists. The New Testament was, in his view, originally 
written in Greek with the exception of Matthew which he believes 
to have been composed in Hebrew and only later translated into 
Greek. While dwelling on the difficulties peculiar to the rendering 
of the New Testament, he mentions the Latin version of the Old 
Testament as being three degrees removed from the Hebrew 
original, since it was rendered from the Greek of the Septuagint, 
and not from the Hebrew text. He refuses to discuss which of the 
different existing Greek versions is correct. But he gives a rule 
for discerning the correct Greek text. ‘The translation approved 
by the apostles should be regarded as correct’, he writes .3 
It is difficult to assess the significance of these words, in which 
Jerome expressly states that he does not wish to discuss the 
question of the Old Testament. The statement that the Latin is 
removed by three degrees from the Hebrew may be a statement 
of fact; it may, however, mean that the Septuagint is not an 
inspired translation which replaces the original. A confirmation 
of this latter view may be found in Jerome’s doubt whether the 

' P.L. vol. xxvn, cols. 35-45. 

1 ‘tot enim sunt exemplaria quot codices.* P.L. vol. xxix, col. 526. 

3 P.L. vol. xxix, cols. 525-7. 
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Septuagint or any of the other Greek versions contains the correct 
rendering. He believes that the testimonies of the apostles will 
throw light on this question. 1 

It will be seen that all these arguments were again used by 
Jerome at a later stage of his life but that he gradually became more 
explicit and more outspoken in his views. The sayings of the 
apostles were to be of decisive weight in assessing the value of the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew text but they were not used, as they 
were at this early stage, to distinguish between the values of the 
translations. The question of the relation between the Hebrew 
ori ginal and the Septuagint came to the fore while the other Greek 
versions, important though they remained, proved to be of 
a secondary importance only. When he wrote the Preface to 
Eusebius’ Chronikon in 380/1 and the Preface to the New Testa¬ 
ment of 384 he may possibly not yet have seen the extent of the 
differences between the Hebrew Old Testament and the Septua¬ 
gint. These prefaces were, in all probability, written at a time 
when he himself had not yet reached clarity in this matter. He 
was not yet able to judge, and it is a fascinating study to observe 
how every one of his points is slowly clarified and how the value 
of the Septuagint is more and more reduced until, at the end, he 
pronounced judgement against the Septuagint and against the 
theory of inspiration. 

The first step to this end was the discovery of the serious 
differences existing between the Hebrew text and the Septuagint. 
This must have been the basis from which all the other results had 
to be derived. In the Preface to his revision of the Books of 
Chronicles written not before 395, Jerome discusses the diver¬ 
gencies of varying character and he enumerates the reasons for 
them. Some of the divergencies between the Hebrew and the 
Greek texts, he asserts, are due to copyists who, for instance, 
corrupted many of the Hebrew names. These are errors which 

1 P.L, vol xxix, col. 527: Neque vero ego de veteri disputo Testamento, quod a 
Scptuaginta senioribus in Graecam linguam versum, terrio gradu ad nos usque pervenit. 
Non quaero quid Aquila, quid Symmachus sapiant, quare Theodotion inter novos et 
veteres medius inccdat. Sit ilia vera interpretatio, quam Apostoli probaverunt. 
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should not be ascribed to the seventy translators ‘who, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, rendered the truth*. The other discrepancies, 
however, go back to the translators themselves. These are addi¬ 
tions found in the text of the Greek Septuagint only and not in 
the original Hebrew. They were made, Jerome maintains, ‘partly 
for stylistic reasons, partly on the authority of the Holy Ghost’. 1 
This is, at face value, a surprising and even contradictory state¬ 
ment. If the translators were filled with the Holy Ghost, as was 
asserted some lines earlier, they worked ‘on the authority of the 
Holy Ghost’. But how does the conception of style come into 
this context? Jerome’s words can be understood if it is seen that 
he had two different kinds of additions in mind. The one has no 
basis in the original Hebrew text. A word or a whole sentence 
found in the Septuagint corresponds to nothing of equivalent 
meaning in the Hebrew. I submit that in Jerome’s view additions 
of this kind are made on the authority of the Holy Ghost and are 
thus inspired. But matters are entirely different when additions 
are made for stylistic reasons. In these cases, such differences 
between Hebrew and Greek as the lack of equivalent words and 
the presence of idiomatic and syntactical peculiarities forced the 
translators to add words in order to render the same sense. 
Additions of this type found in the Septuagint were made for 
stylistic reasons, they are not the result of inspiration. This method 
of translation, as Jerome had pointed out in the Preface to 
Eusebius’ Chronikon, 2 exceeded the task of the translator. 

This theory changes the central conception of inspirational 
translation. The translator, although inspired, is not like an instru¬ 
ment which is merely used by God to write down the single 
words and sentences. He does not, as Philo expounded, write as 

1 P.L. vol. xxix, cols. 402, 404. Cf. L. Schade, 'Die Inspirationslehre des heiligen 
Hieronymus', Biblische Studien, vol. xv (1910), pp. 141 ff. Schade sees Jerome's develop¬ 
ment and he mentions the same examples from Jerome's works as I do. But he neither 
gives a close interpretation of these sentences nor does he indicate that every one of 
Jerome's statements on inspiration limits the field where inspiration could have taken 
place until, at the end, inspiration is entirely discarded. 

1 St Augustine held a similar view, see P.L. vol. xui, col. 1068. For details see 
D. S. Blondheim, Les Parlers juddo-romans et la Vetus Latina (Paris, 1925), pp. ciiff. 
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if the words ‘were dictated by an invisible prompter’. His 
inspiration, his being filled with the Holy Ghost, ensures that he 
renders the truth, but he has the liberty to choose the stylistic 
formulation of his translation. It is the translator, not God, who 
makes ‘additions’ to the original for stylistic reasons. He is 
inspired, but his inspiration is not verbal inspiration. His rendering 
contains the truth, yet it may differ from the original because of 
the idiomatic peculiarities of the individual languages. In Philo’s 
account of an inspired version the human element is completely 
in Jerome’s conception it is allowed to find a foothold 
again; the human brain is not overpowered, but works even 
during the inspiration. 

From this the conclusions for the later translator are obvious: 
the contents of both the original and the inspired translation must 
be taken into consideration at every step, but so far as the wording 
is concerned, it is only the original which is binding. The inspired 
version thus complements but no longer replaces the original. 

This interpretation of St Jerome’s passage not only dispels any 
contradiction which might be contained in his Preface to the 
Paralipomena, it also fully agrees with his views on prophecy. The 
prophet has, according to St Jerome, the faculty to speak and to be 
silent, he does not speak against his will (‘invitus’). He is inspired 
but retains his intellectual faculties and knows what he says. 1 In 
the same way the inspired translator knows what he writes and 
formulates it according to his own judgement. 

The above interpretation is also consistent with Jerome’s work 
at this period of his life. He uses the Hebrew text together with 
that of the Septuagint and informs the reader of the differences 
between these texts through diacritical signs without rejecting 
any of these divergencies. Both texts are of value and both must 
therefore be used together. 

Further examination and comparison between the Hebrew and 
Greek texts may have forced him to modify this position. While 
working on the revision of the Bible he came to the conclusion 

1 P.L. voL xxv, col. 1274 b; cf. L. Schade, loc. tit. pp. 21 ft'. 
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that at some places the original Hebrew offers a better wording 
than the Greek translation. In the Preface to his Hebraicae 
Qnaesttoncs in Genesttn of between 389 and 392 he criticizes the 
Scptuagint, asserting that the Seventy translators concealed from 
King Ptolemy II the meaning of all those passages in which the 
coming of Christ was promised. A further criterion that could be 
used to discover the reliability of the Septuagint is contained in 
the New Testament. According to St Jerome, the apostles’ 
quotations of the Old Testament are testimonies for the soundness 
of the Hebrew text against the wording of the Septuagint. The 
conclusion is that an agreement between the Hebrew Bible and 
the New Testament is a full proof of the authenticity of the 
Hebrew text and a condemnation of the Greek version whenever 
the Septuagint disagrees. To this argument Jerome adds that the 
Seventy translators rendered only the Pentateuch, and not the 
whole of the Old Testament. 1 

These observations are of the utmost importance for his assess¬ 
ment of the value of the Septuagint for the rendering of the Bible. 
Jerome does not expressly say that the translators were not 
inspired. As only the Five Books of Moses were rendered by 
them, the translation of the other parts cannot claim the same 
authority. But even in the Pentateuch the intention of the trans¬ 
lators played a great part in making the rendering, since they left 
out passages which should, in their time, not be divulged. The 
critic is able to discover the purpose of these translators. Their 
design, praiseworthy though it had been, was destined for their 
own time and is no longer valid. All traces of their activities had 
therefore to be removed and to be replaced by that text of the 
Bible which had been revealed to man in Hebrew. 

This is the end of a long development in Jerome’s thought. It 
is difficult to say how much his earlier statements were influenced 
by considerations of expediency and caution. It is well known 
that he was heavily attacked by all those who revered the 
Septuagint and who valued the Vetus Latina which had been 

' P.L. vol. xxni, cols. 936-7. 
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derived from it. 1 But Jerome was not discouraged in pursuing 
his way after he had arrived at a full comprehension of the facts. 
He followed his own investigation and did not hesitate to publish 
the result of his study. It is the philologist’s method to compare 
the different texts and to rely on the ability of human under¬ 
standing to find out the truth. In this research there can be no 
halt. When after a long period of uncertainty he at last found what 
he believed to be the truth, he drew the logical conclusion, even 
when this meant a fight against a long tradition and against strong 
opposition to all new ideas and thoughts. 

Jerome had discarded the view that the text of the Septuagint 
was a faithful translation of the Hebrew original. He no longer 
believed that the Greek version was inspired, and for this reason 
i den t ical with the Hebrew text despite differences of detail. This 
new recognition led necessarily to two conclusions. One was 
practical: a new Latin translation from Hebrew had to be made. 
The other was theoretical, derived from the belief in philology: 
inspirational translation does not exist. ‘One thing I know,’ he 
wrote, ‘I could translate only what I had understood before.’* 
Translation is based on the comprehension of the original and the 
command of languages. It is not prophecy. Thus Jerome in his 
condemnation of the inspirational principle of translation turns 
Philo’s sentence that ‘Translation and prophecy are of different 
nature’ against Philo’s view about the inspirational origin of the 
Septuagint. 3 And mockingly he adds that the assumption of the 
divine revelation of the Septuagint makes it imperative to argue 
that Cicero’s translations, which were rhetorical, were inspired 
by the rhetorical spirit. In addition, he repeats that the apostles’ 
sayings do not agree with the Septuagint. The inspiration of the 
apostles is, of course, beyond a shadow of doubt. If the Septuagint 

' Testimonies »re collected by Ferd. Cavallera, Si Jerome sa vie el son ceuvre (Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense, Rtudes et Documents, fisc. 2) (Louvain-Paris, 1922), vol. n, pp. 

* Preface in Job (PX. vol. xxvrn, col. 1081 a). 

3 It is not known whether Jerome was consciously quoting Philo, but I am sure that 
Philo was the ultimate source. About Jerome’s knowledge of Philo see P. Courcelle, 
l es lettres grecques en Occident de Macrobe a Cassiodore. Bibliothique des £coles Franfaises 
d’Athlnes et de Rome, fisc. 159 {2nd ed. Paris, 1948), pp. 70-1. 
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too were inspired, the Holy Ghost would have made conflicting 
statements at different times. This is impossible and thus the 
Septuagint is not inspired. 

These arguments are propounded in the preface to Jerome’s 
new translation of the Pentateuch. He gathers together all the 
proofs he can find to defend his position and to show the necessity 
for a new translation. But he also adduces evidence against those 
who believe in the supernatural origin of the Septuagint. This 
belief, he points out, cannot be supported by any historical 
documentary evidence. The cells in which the Seventy translators 
are supposed to have done their work separated from one another 
were built by a liar. It is mentioned neither in the Aristeas Letter 
nor in Josephus. Thus the report about the inspiration of the trans¬ 
lators is a legend supported by neither historical evidence nor 
theological reasoning. Some of Jerome’s words may be quoted 
here: 

I do not know [he says] who was the first who through his lies built 
seventy cells in Alexandria in which they [the translators] were 
separated and yet all wrote the same words; whereas Aristeas.. .and 
long after him Josephus have said nothing of the sort, but write that 
they were assembled in a single hall and conferred together, not that 
they prophesied. For it is one thing to be a prophet and another to be 
a translator; in one case the Spirit foretells future events, in the other 
sentences are understood and translated by erudition and command of 
language. 1 

St Jerome’s principle of translation was at this time firmly 
established in his mind. The Septuagint may be used as any 
ordinary translation but it cannot replace the original Hebrew. 
The Latin text of the Old Testament and of the New Testament 
should be treated in the same way, if the readings in the different 
manuscripts differ. The correct text will be established through 
comparison of the Latin translation with the original Hebrew of 
the Old Testament and the Greek of the New Testament. ‘One 
must go back to the Hebrews’, he writes, ‘from whose midst 

1 Pratfatio in Pentalemhum ( P.L . vol. xxvm, cols, ijo-i); cf. ibid, col 1081. 
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speaks even the Lord.’ 1 Thus the Hebrew text had come back into 
its own. 

The method of Jerome’s translation is a matter of considerable 
dispute. Conflicting statements have been made by Jerome, and 
there is no possibility of harmonizing them or of proving that he 
never changed his mind. All his sayings from the very beginning 
show, beyond all doubt, his interest in style. It will be remembered 
that in his view lack of elegance in the Septuagint induced later 
tr anslat ors to make new renderings of the Bible into Greek. It 
may be recorded that in his letter to Sunnia and Fretela he wrote 
that the task of a good translator consists in rendering idiomatic 
expressions of one language into the modes of expression peculiar 
to the other.* It may be mentioned that in some prefaces of his 
Bible tra nslatio n he emphasizes that he does not render word for 
word, but sense for sense, while in others he maintains that he 
translates partly the words, pardy the sense. 3 Indeed it seems that 
he made no difference between a translation of a profane book 
and one of the Bible. From the outset he had proclaimed that the 
cingnlar characteristics of languages often force the translator to 
render the sense instead of the word. Even Homer, he points out, 
would sound incoherent if rendered word for word without 
regard to metre and contents.* Yet at the end of 395 he wrote in 
a letter that he had always rendered the sense ‘with the exception 
of Holy Scripture where even the order of words is a mystery . 5 
In these words Jerome clearly advocates two different methods of 
translation. A literary work, he asserts, must be translated ac¬ 
cording to sense, as the lack of equivalents in the two languages 
and the preservation of the order of words make the word-for- 

’ Praefatio in Pmalipomena (P.L. vol xxvin, col. 1326 a): ‘Ad Hebraeos igitur rever- 
tendum est unde et dominus loquitur.' Ep. to Sunnia and Fretela of uncertain date between 
393 and 401, Ep.cn, 2 , 3 (PL- vol. xxn, col. 838). 

» Ep. cn, 3, 3 (P-L. voL xxn, coL 839). 

J P.L. voL xxvin, col 1433; P-L. vol. xxix, col. 39. , . 

4 Bp. ivn, s, 6-8 (P.L. vol. xxn, cols. J 7 °-s)- No details are necessary since this question 
has often been discussed. The latest study on this subject is found in P. Courcelle, op. cil. 
pp. 42 ff., where also see for literature. 

5 Ep. Lira, j ( PM. vol. xxn, col. J71). 
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word translation sound ridiculous and incoherent. Such a method 
destroys all literary qualities. 1 It is therefore necessary to render 
the sense in its entirety though not the words. In the Bible, how¬ 
ever, every word is sacred. ‘The revelation of John contains as 
many mysteries as words’, he wrote in a letter of 395. 2 The 
meaning of the sacred text cannot be exhausted; it is like the 
ocean, inexhaustible and mysterious.^ This mystery must be pre¬ 
served in the translation. As the order of words transcends human 
understanding, a change in the order of words would not only 
destroy this mystery but it would also endanger the unfathomable 
profundity of the sacred text. 4 

It is impossible to know why Jerome advocated the word-for- 
word method of Bible translation while he himself did not follow 
it. For this statement is inconsistent with his theory and with his 
practice. The student always likes to see the person whose activi¬ 
ties he is investigating consistent in all his utterances and deeds. 
It is only too easy to forget that even a Father of the Church was 
a human being, perhaps irascible and irritated by frequent attacks 
against him. In such moments he could easily write something 
contradicting earlier statements without being conscious of any 
change in his attitude. He may think of a certain example which 
at a certain moment he makes the pattern for a theory. Incon¬ 
sistencies and even contradictions sometimes reveal the humanity 
of an author which it may be difficult to find in his other writings. 
Documentary evidence cannot, of course, be offered for such 
explanations, and this is the reason, I believe, why these incon¬ 
sistencies are confusing. It may be suggested that Jerome’s demand 
for a word-for-word translation is the result of a controversy 
and that it was written in the heat of it. It is known that the 
letter in which these words occur was provoked by Rufinus’s 

1 E P LVU, 5, 6-8; ibid. 6, 2 (P.L. vol. xxn, col. 572). Cf. the Preface to his translation 
of Eusebius, Chronikon (P.L. vol. xxvn, cob. 34-5). 

Ep. un, 8, 6 (P.L. vol. xxn. cob. 548-9); cf. Ep. Lvn, 11, 4 (P.L. vol. xxu, col. 578). 
For the date see F. Cavallera, op. cit. vol. n, pp. 89-91. 

3 Comment, in Abaeuc, n, 3 (P.L. vol. xxv t cob. 1317-18). 

« Ep. ivn, j 2 (P.L. vol. xxn. col. J7 i). Cf W. Schwarz, ‘The Meaning of Fldus 
nterpres in Medieval Translation’, Journal of Theological Studies, voL xtv (1944), p. 75. 
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attacks against him. 1 The prefaces of his Bible revision and his 
Bible translation prove that from the beginning he was subjected 
to heavy attacks from all sides. And he felt that all this censure 
was unjustified. He did not hold himself to be a falsifier of the 
Bible when correcting the old version or when making a new 
translation but rather a corrector whose intention it was to 
produce a faithful text of the Bible. This work, he emphasized 
over and over again, did not imply the condemnation of earlier 
translators.* But he wished to end a state of affairs where, owing 
to different readings, there were as many different texts of the 
Bible as there were manuscripts. He was very conscious of the 
tendency to retain an old text even though it was faulty and to 
condemn those as falsifiers who attempted to correct it. 3 Con¬ 
sideration for this attitude may well have been the reason for 
retaining the text of the earlier Latin version, although he dis¬ 
agreed with the rendering and would have preferred a change. 4 
Attacks against him taught him (if he had not been aware of it 
before) the restrictions to which a translator of Holy Writ has to 
submit. Sometimes, at least, he gave a literal rendering although, 
as has lately been shown, the most literal renderings in his version 
were taken from earlier versions. 3 Thus, I submit, one can under¬ 
stand that writing on his Bible translation at a time when he was 
censured by everybody, he made this statement on literal trans¬ 
lation and was convinced that he was correct. For he had, after 
all, renounced a great part of the ornamentation of style and para¬ 
phrase which he employed in his renderings of profane works.** 

See, for example, G. Bardy, Recherches sur Vhistotre du texte et des versions latines du 
De Prtncipiis d Orighie (Metnoires et Travaux fasc. 25) (Paris, 1923), pp. 161—3. 

* E.g. P.L. vol. xxvm, cols. 463, 1079, 1082 a. 

3 P.L, vol xxdc, cols. 525-6; P.L. vol xxvm, cols. 147-8. Cf. A. Hauck, Real- 
encycbpaedie, s.v. ‘Bibeluebersetzung’, pp. 3 6ff.; G. Bardy, loc. cit. p. 167. 

4 E.g. P.L. voL xxix, coL 528 (Ep. cvi, 12); P.L. vol xxn, col. 843. 

5 G. Cuendet, ‘ Citron et saint Jerome traducteurs’, Revue des Etudes Latines , vol. xi 
( 1933 ). p. 383 . 

G. Cuendet, op. cit. pp. 384-6, 387 ff. F. Blatt, * Remarques sur l’histoire des traductions 
latines*, Classica et Medievalia , vol. 1 (1938), pp. 2i9ff. P. Courcelle, op. cit. t disagrees 
with Blatt (p. 45, n. 5), but (pp. 45-6) he seems to come to Blatt’s conclusion. Nobody 
has seen that there may be a connexion between this method and Jerome’s words in 
Ep. lvu. Cf. G. Bardy, op. cit. pp. i58ff., 163. 
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Jerome’s importance for the history of Bible translation is two¬ 
fold. His advocacy of a word-for-word method of translation 
for the Bible was, I believe, accepted almost without exception 
during the Middle Ages. Moreover, the philological principle (as 
opposed to the inspirational principle) was recognized as being 
the basis of every translation. His Bible translation was destined 
to become the authentic version of the Church. His prefaces to 
the individual books of the Bible were often copied together with 
his version. Thus it was generally known that ‘it is one thing to 
be a prophet and another to be a translator’. 

The inspirational principle found a defender in St Augustine, 
who took up the challenge contained in Jerome’s work. 1 As early 
as 394 he was opposed to a new version of Holy Scripture unless 
St Jerome added the diacritical signs for the indication of all the 
differences found in the Septuagint and the Hebrew texts. He 
emphasized the authority of the Septuagint whatever its origin, 
pointing out that he was at a loss to understand how anything 
could be found in the Hebrew text that had escaped the attention 
of all the earlier and very learned translators. 1 

In 403, however, Augustine was more outspoken. In the mean¬ 
time, Jerome had rendered part of the Old Testament and this new 
version had been read in some churches. Augustine had grave mis¬ 
givings about this practice. What would the religious communities 
say, he asks, if they found out the discrepancies between the Bible 
used before, and Jerome’s new version? In North Africa, where 
there were many Greeks, it would be noticed that Jerome s text 
disagreed with the Septuagint. But the Hebrew text, from which 
the new rendering was derived, would not and could not be 
consulted by those who did not believe in the correctness of 
the new text. Even if they compared the Hebrew original with 
Jerome’s version, ‘who would condemn so many Latin and Greek 

1 A good bibliography is found in P. Courcelle, op, cit, pp. 401-20. Courcelle (pp. 1 44 - 53 ) 
often mentions Augustine’s view on translation but without considering De Civitate Dei , 
xvm, 42, where the inspirational method is discussed. 

1 Augustine, Ep . xxvm, 2, 2 (P.L. vol. xxxni, col. 112). 
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authorities?’ Augustine then continued with a description of dis¬ 
turbances which had taken place at Tripoli (Oea) when the text 
of Jonah was read in Jerome’s new wording. This new version, 
Augustine maintained, was different from that text which ‘was 
rooted in the affection and memories of all the people [sensibus 
memoriaque inveteratum] and which had been read during so 
many succeeding generations . The Greeks, Augustine records, 
took an especial part in these disturbances accusing the new 
wording as being false. The bishop was forced to denounce the new 
translation fearing that he would be left without a congregation. 

Obviously this incident shows the insistence of the people upon 
the traditional text of their Holy Book. But as this description of 
the disturbance is coupled with Augustine’s opposition to Jerome’s 
translation of the Old Testament it reveals Augustine’s fear lest 
this new text might create a cleavage in Christendom. He clearly 
saw the dangers arising from Jerome’s undertaking. He knew of 
the discrepancies between the Hebrew text and the Septuagint. 
But these divergencies had been of little account as long as the 
Church used one text only, namely the Septuagint and the Old 
Latin version derived from it. Jerome’s new translation of the 
Old Testament changed the position of the Septuagint through 
the creation of another text which was in disagreement with the 
version used until then. The question might easily arise which of 
the two texts was correct. Would not the acceptance of Jerome’s 
text involve the making of a new translation from Hebrew into 
Greek? Considerations such as these might underlie Augustine’s 
desire to preserve the Septuagint against all attacks and to ask the 
question: should one condemn so many Greek and Latin 
authorities? 

Thoughts like these may have been the reason for Augustine’s 
opposition to Jerome’s work on the Old Testament, for he is 
pleased with Jerome’s emendations of the New Testament, since, 
as he points out in the same letter, these are no ‘stumbling block’. 
Anyone can verify the text from the Greek original or, if he has 
no knowledge of Greek, can easily be instructed. Concluding this 
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letter, Augustine admits that the Latin manuscripts of the Bible 
abound in different readings and proclaims that Jerome would be 
of the greatest use if he reconstituted from the Greek a faithful 
Latin text of ‘that part of Scripture which the seventy have 
translated’. 1 

The polarity between the views of Augustine and Jerome can 
scarcely be seen in a clearer light. Augustine was not convinced by 
Jerome’s attack on the Scptuagint. He could not understand how 
Jerome could expect to elucidate the meaning of the Hebrew 
Bible after the attempt of so many learned people before him. ‘If 
the text is obscure, you too will probably be mistaken; if it is 
clear, it is incredible that the earlier translators were mistaken’,he 
wrote to Jerome in 394. As to the Septuagint, its authority is too 
great for one man to oppose it. 2 

At first sight two quite separate motives seem to be operating 
in Augustine’s mind, one based on theology, one on Church 
policy. Which of these should be regarded as primary? Was it 
belief in the Septuagint and mistrust of man’s critical capacity or 
was it the authority of the Church whose tradition had to be 
upheld? How could Jerome be more learned than those other 
than the Seventy who had translated the Bible into Greek? How 
could he avoid mistakes? Or was it fear lest the unity of Christen¬ 
dom would be destroyed if the old Latin Bible was replaced by a 
rendering from Hebrew? No positive answer can be given to 
these questions. Indeed, a closer study of Augustine’s thought 
makes it seem unlikely that he would have considered these two 
approaches to be incompatible. Any dichotomy can be resolved 
by the assumption of one firm principle underlying his attitude to 
this problem. The Septuagint is a faithful translation of God’s 
word, for it is inspired. Only when his belief in the inspirational 
nature of this translation is taken into account, is Augustine’s view 
of translation coherent and logical in all its details. As far as is 
known to me there is no recent study on Augustine s thought on 

1 Ep. LXXI (P.L. vol. XXXIII, cols. 241-3). 

1 Ep. xxviu, 2, 2 (P.L. vol. xxxra, col. 112). 
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translation that mentions the inspirational principle of translation. 
Indeed it is typical of the rationalism of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries that it has been forgotten. 

Augustine expressed his view on the Septuagint twice, in his 
De Doctrina Christiana of 416/19 and in the De Civitate Dei of 
410/28. 1 The argument in these two works is the same and has 
the same purpose: to prove the divine origin of the Septuagint. 
In both he attacks Jerome’s version, but mentions his name only 
in the De Civitate Dei. 

Augustine speaks of the miracle of the Septuagint. Although 
separated from each other, the translators found that all their 
versions completely agreed in every word and in the order of 
words. ‘There was, as it were, one translator only, for [ita] the 
translation of all of them was one and the same; indeed, one spirit 
was in all of them’, he reports in the De Civitate Dei. Because of 
this miracle, he concludes, the authority of the Septuagint is not 
human but divine. Augustine follows the tradition which had 
been so eloquently expressed by Philo. This tradition exalts the 
importance and excellence of the Septuagint high above all the 
other translations of the Old Testament. Following this view 
Augustine is able to dismiss the other versions with a few words 
and to point out that the Greek and Latin Christians have accepted 
the Septuagint, the Greeks in its original language, the Latins in 
a translation, the old Latin version. The decision of the Church to 
use a text derived from Greek, and not from Hebrew, is thus fully 
justified. It is necessary to stress this point, for otherwise it escapes 
the reader that the words following contain a severe censure of 
Jerome’s version from Hebrew: 

However, in our time there was a priest Jerome, a very learned man, 
knowing all three languages, who translated these Scriptures not from 
Greek, but from Hebrew into Latin. 

The Jews, Augustine goes on, hold that Jerome’s is a faithful 
rendering while the Septuagint is not. Yet the Church should 

1 I follow Courcelle’s dating of De Doctrina Christiana (loc. cit. pp. 149-50). It was 
generally dated 397. 
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prefer a work made by so many excellent men to any version 
executed by one person only. 

Having mentioned Jerome, Augustine had to defend his view 
against all those who did not believe in the inspiration of the 
Septuagint. It will be remembered that Jerome attacked this 
assumption on two accounts, first, the translators did not work 
separately, and secondly, they made omissions and additions 
according to their own lights. Assuming, answers Augustine, 
that the translators were not guided by the Holy Spirit and that 
they had, after a comparison of their versions, decided upon a 
text, this their agreement is still weightier than the translation of 
any one person: 

But [he continues] as the sign of divinity was truly manifest in them, 
it follows that every other translator of those Scriptures from Hebrew 
into any other language is right only, if he is in agreement with those 
Seventy translators. If he be not, one has to assume that it is they who 
are gifted with the true depth of prophecy. For the Spirit that was in 
the prophets when they spoke, this very Spirit was in the Seventy men 
when they translated . 1 

From the divergencies between the Hebrew original and the 
Greek text Augustine draws conclusions contradicting Jerome. 
It must have been the Holy Spirit who with God’s authority 
changed the words though not the sense. Additions and omissions 
were made in the Septuagint to prove that 4 no human servitude 
to the words was at work which the translator ought to have but 
rather a divine power which filled and ruled the translators minds . 
It follows that 

whatever is found in Hebrew and not in the Septuagint, this the Spirit 
of God wished to say through those prophets and not through these. 
Conversely, what is found in the Septuagint and not in Hebrew, this 
the same Spirit intended to say through these prophets rather than those, 
manifesting in this way that both were prophets. 


1 De Civitate Dei y xvm, 42-3 ( P L - vol. xu, cols. 602-4). 
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The Holy Spirit, Augustine continues, did indeed not say the 
same to every one, as witness the feet that he spoke differently to 
Isaiah and to Jeremiah and to the other prophets. Yet where the 
prophets and the translators of the Septuagint agree, there the ‘one 
and the same Spirit’ wanted both of them to say the same, ‘in 
such a way that the prophets preceded them in time with their 
prophecies, and that those who made the prophetical translation 
followed them. For as there was one Spirit of peace among those 
who spoke true and concordant words, so the same one Spirit was 
apparent in those who without conferring among themselves 
nevertheless translated, as if with one mouth.’ 1 * 3 

Augustine had thus answered Jerome’s attacks upon the Septua¬ 
gint and imbued it with all the qualities found only in an inspired 
translation. The prophet through his rendering makes a version 
which replaces the original. This translation must therefore be 
accepted as God’s Word and Jerome’s Latin rendering must be 
wrong, since it was made from the original Hebrew which had 
been superseded by the new inspired version. From this two con¬ 
clusions must be drawn: if the Latin text of the Old Testament is 
corrupt, it must be emended from the Greek of the Septuagint.* 
The other conclusion is that the ordinary translator, unlike the 
prophetic translator, must be in ‘servitude to the words’, a phrase 
found in the De Civitate Dei .3 Augustine must therefore be in 
favour of the word-for-word technique of translation. A trans¬ 
lator who follows the sense often changes not only single words 
but also whole phrases, he maintains. In the attempt to render 
idiomatically he often departs from the meaning of the original. 
A translator, however, who renders word for word retains the 
meaning of the original. His style may contain barbarisms and 
solecisms which should be avoided if they lead to ambiguities. 

1 De Civ. Dei, xvin, 43 (P.L. vol. xu, col. 604); cf. De Doctr. Christ. 11, 15 (P.L. 
vol. xxxiv, col 46). 

* De Doctr. Christ, n, 25 (P.L. vol. xxxiv, col. 46). 

3 De Civ. Dei , xvm, 43 (P.L. vol. xu, col. 604). I wonder if there is any connexion 
between this phrase and Origen, Epist. ad Afric. 2, directed against Aquila: SouteOcov Tfj 
‘EfJpa'iKT) (P.G. vol. xi, col. 52 b). 
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But if the original can be rendered more faithfully by the use of 
a style which is not literary, this should be done. Ambiguities 
should be avoided at all costs. 1 Purity of style is of no importance 
for him who wishes to recognize the real contents and not only 
letters and words. Augustine’s words are: 

The weaker man is, the more he is offended by impurity of style, and 
the weaker he is, the more learned he wishes to appear, learned not in 
the knowledge of those matters which edify man, but in the knowledge 
of signs only, which most easily inflame the mind, for even the know¬ 
ledge of those matters which edify man often lifts up man’s neck unless 
it is curbed by the yoke of the Lord. 

Augustine elaborates this theme until at the end he quotes: 
‘Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weak¬ 
ness of God is stronger than men.’ 2 

Here then Augustine emerges as mistrusting human capacity for 
understanding. It is God who must lead man. It is God who has 
revealed the Bible twice, to the prophets and to those who, by 
inspiration, translated the earlier revelation into Greek. It is 
foolish for a human being to reject this conception of inspirational 
translation and to undertake a translation of the Bible relying on 
mans abilities. Even at its best the work created by man must be 
inferior to the version of the prophet. Only the inspirational 
translation is binding. It replaces the original, for it is truly God’s 
word. 

What was the outcome of this discussion between these two 
Fathers of the Church whose different points of view reflect not 
only the differences in the thoughts of these two great personalities 
but also the clash between inspirational and philological principles ? 
It is obvious that no final answer is to be expected in which either 
of these theories is condemned. Rather is a solution based on 
expediency given from time to time. This bridges the gap for 


1 De Doctr. Christ, in, 2-3 (P.L. vol. xxxiv, cols. 65-9). For details see Courcelle, 
op. cit. pp. 148-9. 

a De Doctr. Christ, n, 13, 19-20 (P.L. vol. xxxiv, cols. 44 — 5 ); 1 Cor. i. 25. 
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some time, but is insufficient to prevent another clash from 
occurring later. In the fifth century the question, it seems, soon 
lost its importance. In spite of St Augustine’s opposition, 
St Jerome’s translation was soon used in churches and thus became 
the authentic text of the Church. 1 

1 The Vulgate was officially authorized only by a ‘decretum’ of 8 April 1546. The 
reason given then was that the Vulgate ‘longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa ecclesia 
probata est*. 
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in 1941 habry orunsky published a paper under a similar title which 
he dedicated to his teacher, the late Max Margolis. 1 The paper was 
occasioned by a fundamental attack on the positions and methodology 
of the Lagardian school of Septuagint criticism, of which Margolis 
was so distinguished a member, on the part of Paul Kahle and his 
disciple, Alexander Sperber. 

Paul de Lagarde devoted a great part of his fabulous career to 
inaugurating a programme of scholarly textual study and publication 
which was to eventuate in the recovery of the original text of the 
Septuagint. From various notices in the Church Fathers 2 it would 
appear that in the course of the third and early fourth centuries the 
Greek Old Testament had undergone three extensive revisions. The 
work of Origen on its text is best known, he himself having described 
in somewhat cryptic terms his own textual work in his Commentary 
on Matthew and in a letter to Rufinus. 3 His textual work issued in 
the Hexapla , a monument to misguided industry. Origen realized that 
the Greek Old Testament had undergone extensive corruptions result¬ 
ing in a text which at times differed widely from the original Hebrew. 
In order to bring order out of this chaotic state of affairs he prepared 
his Hexapla . 

Wherever the Old Greek differed quantitatively from the Hebrew, 
Origen provided a key. When a word or phrase occurred in the Greek 
for which no equivalent obtained in his Hebrew text, its onset was 
marked with an obelus, and its end with a metobelus. Obviously these 
marks in the text could hardly matter much. Far more serious, how¬ 
ever, was Origen s work where the Greek text was shorter than the 

• A paper given as presidential address to the Oriental Club of Toronto in 
March, I960. In a sense this study is a popular sequel to the author's “Septuaginta- 
Studien,” Theologische Rundschau , N.F., XXII (1954), 85-138, 171-90. 

1 Harry M. Orlinsky, "On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies/* /AOS, 
LXI (1941), 81-91; incidentally Orlinsky was himself a student of Meek. 

2 E.g., Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Jerome. 

8 See also his comments ad Africanus 5. 

Reprinted from The Seed of Wisdom. Essays in Honour of T. J. Meek. 
Toronto Univ, Press, 1964. 
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Hebrew. Here Origen would add from one or another of the other 
three translators, 4 and mark the addition with an asterisk and meto- 
belus as well as with the column(s) from which the reading was 
borrowed. It is usually presupposed that Origen s work was thus 
purely quantitative in character. It is also suggested that his knowledge 
of Hebrew was not overly profound 5 6 There is some evidence which 
seems to suggest that Origen did more than that: that he occasionally 
changed word order, as well as words where he felt that the Old Greek 
was in error.® One suspects that when the Old Greek was obviously 
wrong, Origen sometimes changed it to a word found in one of the 
other three translators. Naturally he could not do this too often, since 
this would have created a furore in the Church which believed in the 
inspiration of the Greek Old Testament. Furthermore there was no 
sign available to indicate changes of this kind. 

The Hexapla was much too bulky to be copied in its entirety, but 
some fifty copies of the fifth column were ordered for Constantinople, 7 
and this is where real chaos began. Copyists did not always under¬ 
stand Origens signs; many were thus lost in transcription, others were 
misplaced, and the resulting work is a field day for modern critics. 8 
Somewhat later two other recensions were commissioned, one, in 
Egypt, and the other in Antioch. About the former little is known; 
it was undertaken by Hesychius, a shadowy figure reputedly martyred 

4 I.e., Aquila, Syimnachus, and Theodotion. For the history of the Septuagint 
text in greater detail see the author's article, "Septuagint," in The Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , IV (New York, 1962). 

c E.g. t H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek , revised by 
R. L. Ottley. (Cambridge, 1914), p. 61. For a more recent study, see H. M. 
Orlinsky, ‘The Columnar Order of the Hexapla," Jewish Quarterly Review N.S., 
XXVII (1936-7), 137 ff. 

6 An examination of MSS. Alex and x in Samuel-Kings shows a number of 
instances of word order corrected in the direction of the Masoretic text (MT). 
Though individually Alex and x show peculiarities, they (together with the 
Armenian and Syro-Hexaplar) constitute the best evidence in these books for the 
Hexaplaric recension. It would be interesting to check the text of these MSS. 
against "the Three" with the possibility of unmarked changes in mind. 

7 Eusebius, Vita Constantini iv. 36 f. 

8 Such confusion reigns that even the best manuscripts show mixed readings. 
For such Hexaplaric materials in Codex Vaticanus (generally considered our best 
evidence for a pre-Origenian text; cf. S. Silberstein, in Zeitschrvft fur die alttesta - 
mentliche Wissenschaft (ZATW), XIII (1893), 1-75, XIV (1894), 1-30; H. S. 
Gehman, "Old Ethiopic Version of I Kings and its affinities/' JBL, L (1931), 
81-114; and note 11 infra), but naturally without Origenian signs; see J. W. 
Wevers, "A Study in the Textual History of Codex Vaticanus,” ZATW , LXIV 
(1952), 178-89. 
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in a.d. 311 / 2 .® The latter is universally attributed to Lucian, martyred 
about the same time as Hesychius. 10 Fortunately for us, two Syrians, 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, published many of their sermons and 
commentaries, and since both of them used the Lucianic text as their 
Greek Bible it is relatively simple to establish which extant manuscripts 
represent this recensional text. For example, for the books of Samuel- 
Kings five manuscripts (boc 2 e2; HP 19 , 82 , 93 , 108 , and 127 ) were 
well known to Lagarde as being Lucianic in character. To this must 
now be added MS. r (HP 700 ) for Samuel. 11 The best evidence among 
the Fathers for Hesychius is the text of Cyril of Alexandria. Un¬ 
fortunately for Septuagint scholars Cyril occupied himself largely with 
the New Testament, the Prophets, and with Nestorianism, and the 
Hesychian text is therefore not yet established for most of the Old 
Testament as it is, for example, for Ezekiel. 

Returning to Lagarde, we note that his programme entailed the 
unscrambling of these three recensions as the first step towards restor¬ 
ing the original text of the Septuagint. 12 To that end he published his 
Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum, pars prior in 1883 . This 
presumed to be the Lucianic text of Genesis through Esther. Lagarde, 
however, did not fully realize that a manuscript which is Lucianic 
in one book may change its textual character completely in some 
other book. The result is that though for Samuel-Kings the Lagarde 
volume is more or less adequate, it is almost useless for the Pentateuch, 
since die manuscripts mentioned above as Lucianic for Samuel-Kings 
are not Lucianic for the Pentateuch. Lagarde, however, simply 
accepted these manuscripts as representive of the Lucianic text 
throughout. 13 

After the lamented death of Lagarde in 1891 , the programme was 
carried forward by Alfred Rahlfs, and the Goettingen Society has 
continued to edit various books of the Old Testament in accordance 

»Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica viii.13.7. Orlinsky wrongly objects to this 
characterization of Hesychius in "Studies in the Septuagint of the Book of Job, 
IV" Hebrew Union College Annual, XXXIII (1962), n. 6 (pp. 120 f.). 

1° Ibid., ix.8.3. Most of our scanty knowledge about the recensions of Hesychius 
and Lucian comes from Jerome; for references cf. Swete, Introduction to Old 
Testament in Creek, p. 78 ff. 

nj. W. Wevers, A Study in the Hebrew Variants in the Book of Kings, 
ZATW, LXI (1945-8), 46 f. .. 

i2Cf. his Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der g riechischen Vebersetzung des 
alten Testaments (Gottingen, 1882). 

I3cf. Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum, I, v, vi, where Lagarde quotes 
with approval Vercellone’s statement that HP 19, 82, 93, and 108 “unum idemque 
avriypaipov ad singularem quandam recensionem spectans repraesentare.” 
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with the principles laid down by Lagarde. At present this work is 
being carried forward by the indefatigable Joseph Ziegler and his 
associates. 14 

Basic to the work of this school, which included such outstanding 
textual scholars as the authors academic grandfather, James Mont¬ 
gomery, 18 and his immediate teacher, Henry S. Gehman, 16 is the 
working hypothesis that eventually some kind of parent text can be 
restored. In other words, it is held that behind the recensions lies some 
kind of common text. It is of course not denied that other translations 
existed for certain parts of the Old Testament. Origen used three 
anonymous versions beyond those of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, called simply the Quinta, Sexta, and Septima. Another anony¬ 
mous version is the famous version of Hab., chapter 3 , in the Codex 
Barberinus (also found in three other manuscripts). 17 Incidentally 
a colophon attached to Barberinus reads: "I found the Song of 
Habakkuk agreeing neither with the LXX nor with Aquila, Sym- 
mchus, or Theodotion. You might investigate then whether it be 
the translation of Quinta or Sexta.” De Montfaucon states cate¬ 
gorically that remnants of Quinta and Sexta are at variance with the 
text of Anonymous, though he cites only Quinta readings to prove his 
point, and suggests that it could be the Septima. 18 The fact is: nobody 
knows. For the books of Judges and Tobit most scholars believe that 
rival translations are represented in our manuscripts, and the fact 
that the Theodotion text of Daniel was adopted by the Christian 
Church as the canonical text in favour of the Septuagint text is well 
known to Septuagint scholars. 19 In fact, only two manuscripts, a late 
Chigi MS. and now the Chester Beatty papyrus ( 968 ) represent the 

!4Thus far the following critical editions have appeared: L Genesis ; IX. 1. 
Maccdb . liber I; IX.2. Maccab. liber II; X. Psalmi cum Odis ; XIII. Duodecim 
Prophetae; XIV. Isaias; XV. Ieremias, Baruch, Threni , Epistula Ieremiae; XVI. 1. 
Ezeckiel; XVI.2. Daniel , Susanna, Bel et Draco . For an evaluation of these cf. 
Wevers, “Septuaginta-Studien,” pp. 95 ff. 

1 6Especially in the International Critical Commentary (ICC) volumes on 
Daniel and Kings. 

18 Cf. bibliography in Wevers, “Septuaginta-Studien,” 86. 

17 E. M. Good, “The Barberini Greek Version of Habbakuk in,” Vetus Testa - 
mentum IX (1959), 11-80; M. L. Margolis, “Character of the Anonymous Greek 
Version of Habbakuk 3,” Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of 
William Rainey Harper (Chicago, 1908), I, 133-42. 

16 Hexaplorum Origenis quae Supersunt. II. Notae ir variae Lectiones ad Cap . 
Ill Habacuc. v.l (Paris, 1713). The actual text of de Montfaucon is “Esse vero 
sept imam Editionem vix est quod dubitemus.” 

l#For a thorough discussion of the Greek texts cf. J. A. Montgomery, Daniel 
(ICC), 25 ff. 
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presumably older text. Thus the fact that other translations existed 
alongside that of the Septuagint is admitted by everyone. 

Kahle and his disciples, however, attacked the basic hypothesis of 
this classical school of Septuagint criticism. In 1915 Kahle published 
an article in Theologische Studien und Kritiken entitled “Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte des Pentateuchtextes ” The article deals succes¬ 
sively with the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint, and the Hebrew 
text. In later articles and finally in The Cairo Geniza (The Schweich 
Lectures for 1941) he restates die problem and his own conclusions in 
greater detail. 

Kahle begins with an analysis and reinterpretation of the Aristeas 
Letter. The story contained in this letter to Philocrates is well known. 
Since the work of Hody in 1705 20 (that is, for over two and one-half 
centuries) this Letter has been recognized as a pseudepigraphon. It 
was certainly written by a Jew as his devotion to Judaism, his interest 
in the topography of Jerusalem, the temple and its ritual and furnish¬ 
ings, as well as his general Jewish outlook, conclusively prove. 21 
Furthermore there are numerous historical inaccuracies in the Letter. 
Demetrius of Phalerum was never chief librarian at Alexandria, and 
particularly not under Ptolemy Philadelphus whose displeasure he had 
incurred. When Philadelphus became king he promptly banished 
Demetrius for having been so unfortunate as to have supported the 
wrong son of Soter for the succession, understandably an unpardonable 
political sin. Another lapse impossible for a contemporary is the 
representation of Menedemus of Eretria at the royal banquet, a 
ghostly affair if true since that worthy had died two years before 
Soter did. Another observation which is often made is the use of 
Septuagint phraseology throughout Aristeas' description of the temple 
furnishings and ritual. 22 It would appear that the Septuagint had been 
in favour and use for some time when this Letter was written. 

In fact the whole tone of the Letter militates against its historicity. 
That Philadelphus may have been interested in adding a copy of the 
Jewish laws to his library is plausible, but he would hardly have 

20 H. Hody, Contra historiam LXX , interpretum Aristeae nomine inscriptam 
dissertatio , in his De Bibliorum textibus originalibus . . . . (Oxon.). The work 
originally appeared in 1684, but its inclusion in the later work made Hody s 
formidable attack well-known to Biblical scholars. 

21 Cf. the succinct summary of arguments for its pseudepigraphic character in 
Aristeas to Philocrates (Letter of Aristeas ), edited and translated by M. Hadas 
(New York, 1951), pp. 5-9. 

22 lbid. y 182 ff. Interpreted differently by W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria 
and India (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 414 ff. 
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engaged in various theological speculations with the translators, 88 
or have admitted the superiority of Jewish monotheism. 24 The origins 
of the Septuagint are to be sought not in the bibliophile interests of 
the Egyptian ruler but rather in the needs of the Jewish community 
of Alexandria in the century following Alexander’s conquest. Hebrew 
was becoming more and more difficult for the Greek-speaking mem¬ 
bers of the diaspora, and the need for a Greek Targum led to the 
Septuagint. 

K~ahlp has interpreted this Letter somewhat differently. 28 He believes 
that the Letter was written circa 100 B.c. (which may be true, though 
I think it a bit earlier) as a piece of Jewish propaganda for a standard 
recension of the Greek Pentateuch rather than for the original trans¬ 
lation. He maintains that an official revision of the text was carried out 
in the second half of the second century b.c., and that this Letter was 
written to ensure its popular reception. Propaganda, he states, is only 
written for something that is contemporary; thus fixing the date of 
the Letter also gives one the date of the recension. He believes that 
the Letter actually contains evidence for his theory. In Section 30 
occurs a passage in Demetrius’ report to the king which Kahle trans¬ 
lates as follows: “The books of the Law of the Jews (with some few 
others) are absent. They are written in the Hebrew characters and 
language and have been carelessly interpreted and do not represent 
the original text as I am informed by those who know; for they have 
never had a king’s care to protect them.” 28 There are two clauses in 
this translation which need closer examination: “They have been 
carelessly interpreted” and “they do not represent the original text.” 

23Cf. H. G. Meecham, The Letter of Aristeas; A Linguistic Study with Special 
Reference to the Creek Bible (Manchester, 1935), 316-24. Meecham has 
collected 24 apparent Instances of borrowing by the Letter as well as a number of 
possible reminiscences and allusions which are by themselves not convincing, since 
these merely demonstrate familiarity with the biblical (not necessarily the Greek) 
text. What is of real importance, however, is the demonstration that the Letter 
was familiar only wih the Greek Pentateuch, and not with the rest of the Greek 
Old Testament. In my own comparison of the 3 Kingdoms, chapters 6-7, account 
of the temple and its furnishings with Aristeas, 57-62, I could find no evidence 
of literary relation between the two accounts, whereas the correspondence between 
Aristeas and Exod. 25:23 f. seems completely convincing. 

24 Cf. particularly Demetrius’s reply to the king’s query concerning the reason 
for previous silence by historians and poets concerning ttjXikoutcuj' owrercXtapivov 
(312): Sid rd otpviiv tlvai rrjr vopoBtalav ical Sid Otov yeyovkva. i xai ruv kiri- 
BaWoukvwv Tivis iird row 8tov rrhriykvTti rys km$o\ris atr(OTijaa.v (313). 

2577ur Cairo Geniza (The Schweich Lectures, 1941; London, 1947), pp. 132 ff. 

mhid., pp. 135 f. 
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The original text here reads: kptXkarepov bl teal ovx w? vir&pxu ateij- 
pavreu. Kahle maintains tliat aearjpavrai (from arfpalva)) refers to 
earlier translations which in itself is possible. The word is certainly 
ambiguous and can refer either to careless (kptXkaTepov) transmission 
of the Hebrew text, or to (careless) interpretations, that is, trans¬ 
lations. It is suggested that the reference to careless transmission of 
the Hebrew text could be of no concern to Ptolemy which is of course 
quite true but not germane to the argument. It is only germane if the 
conditions of the Letter are historically genuine, and Kahle quite 
rightly agrees that they are not. It is a Jewish writer, and such a writer 
would be very much interested in the state of the Hebrew text. In 
fact, I would suggest that the poor state of the text to be translated 
was the actual reason for having a Hebrew text sent for from 
Jerusalem. Certainly the most natural meaning of crijpaivw is “to 
indicate.” If the Hebrew laws are rather carelessly “indicated,” it 
would probably refer to their present state. 

The argument, however, hinges on the explanatory words which 
intervene —kcu ovx U7rapxet—and which Kahle loosely renders by 
“and do not represent the original text.” The words literally mean “and 
not as they really are”—not a particularly clear elucidation of apeXfortpov. 
This to my mind means one of two things: either the Hebrew text is 
bad and does not represent the pure text as it presumably existed in 
the holy city, or the Alexandrian Jews are accustomed carelessly to 
interpret the Hebrew text orally and therefore did not get at the real 
meaning of the text. As a cornerstone for a theory of diverse trans¬ 
lations existing in Alexandra circa 100 b.c. this interpretation of Kahle 
is tenuous. 27 

Kahle also refers 28 to a statement in Section 314 of the Letter where 
reference is made to Theopompus of Chios, reputedly at home in 
various exotic literatures. Theopompus “was about to introduce rashly 
into his history certain material previously translated from the Law” 29 

27 Hadas, ed., Aristeas, translates oearjpavTCu by "committed to writing.” 
Meecham, Letter of Aristeas , as does Frankel, Vorstudien ztt der Septuaginta 
(Leipzig, 1841), p. 24, admits the rendering "interpret” as possible, thus as Kahle 
making it refer to a former translation. But the most natural interpretation in the 
context is careless oral interpretation, such as a written text would obviate. The 
passage is certainly obscure and ought not to be used as an argument for any¬ 
thing. Cf. also H. M. Orlinsky, in Crozer Quarterly , xxix (1952), 205. 

2S The Cairo Geniza , p. 136. 

29 6l6tl ptXXuv Tiva t&v irporjpprjpevpkvwv kma^aXtarepov etc roO vopov 
xpoaiaTopeip— Hadas, ed., Aristeas, 314. 
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and became mentally ill as a result of his tampering with holy things. 
This is precisely the kind of high-flown fairy tale which one might 
expect from the writer of this legend. It is hardly proper to press the 
point of the previously translated material from the Law, Theopompus 
lived in the time of Soter, and the matter is pure invention. Further¬ 
more in Section 316 the poet Theodectos is related as also having 
been afflicted. When he was about to put ti twv kvay^ypappkv^v kv rg 
(something recorded in the book) into one of his plays, he was 
afflicted with a cataract. That too is fancy. It is meaningless as far 
as Kahles argument is concerned. But even if such other translations 
or partial translations were present, it would make no difference. The 
real point is that they were never accepted. 

It should be remembered that Philo records an annual feast held 
on the Island of Pharos to commemorate the events producing the 
Septuagint. This feast was not limited to Jews only but also “multi¬ 
tudes of others cross the water, both to do honour to the place in 
which the light of that version first shone out, and also to thank 
God for the good gift so old yet ever young.” 30 The tradition was 
apparently an old one, and one feels that more than a recension of 
the Greek Old Testament was here at stake. 

One objection to Kahles reconstruction which apparently has never 
been raised is that if the revision was made as late as circa 100 b.c. it 
is extraordinary that the work should have been limited to the Penta¬ 
teuch. According to the Prologue of the Greek text of Ben Sirach the 
Prophets were part of the canon. Reference is made to “the Law and 
the Prophets and the rest of the books.” This phrase occurs in the 
context of a discourse on the difficulties of translation from Hebrew 
into Greek. The full statement reads: “and not only these, but the Law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the books, have no small 
difference when they are spoken in their original form.” 31 This was 
written in 132 b.c. The Alexandrian canon at this time included the 
Prophets, and one wonders why, were Aristeas referring to a new 
revision, he did not include the Prophets. If on the other hand the 
writer is referring to the event of the original translation, about which 
by the writer’s time all kinds of apocryphal accretions had grown, the 
reference is clear. The event may well be third century b.c., even 

30 De Vita Mosis ii. 41, according tc* )‘\ H. Colson’s translation. 

31 ou pbvov tclvtcl. aXXa icai clvtos 6 vbpos nai cu Tpo^)rjT€iat tcai rA XoixA 
t&v PtfiXlw ob pucpav T V V bia<f>opav kv iavrois \eybpeva— Prolog. Sir. 14-16. 
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though (he romance itself was written in the latter half of the second 
century b.c. 

Up to this point the argument between Kahle and the Lagarde 
school has been purely speculative, Kahle’s objections hinging on a 
rather dubious interpretation of an obscure passage. If Kahle’s frontal 
attack is to stand, some evidence of these presumed translations out of 
which the “standard” text emerged will have to be forthcoming. Kahle 
bases his argument mainly on two types of text—that of Philo, and 
that of the New Testament. The most recent work on Philo’s text 
is that of Peter Katz. 82 Most of the following argument in connection 
with Philo summarizes and is based on Katz’s observations. 

It has long been known that the dominant Bible text in Philonic 
manuscripts is Septuagintal. Certain manuscripts, however, particu¬ 
larly MSS. U and F, 33 have a non-Septuagintal text which has been a 
constant source of trouble to Septuagint scholars. This aberrant text 
is on the whole much closer to the Masoretic text but it is not to be 
identified with that of the literalistic Aquila with which it does have 
a great deal in common. The real question is which is the text 
that Philo himself had. Most Philonic scholars from Mangey’s edition 34 
(over 200 years ago) down to the excellent work of Cohn-Wendland 36 
have concluded that the UF text is that of an interpolator, an editor 
who changed the Bible text of Philo to agree with the particular 
translator or recension which he followed. 

One of the most remarkable books on Philo to appear since the 
Cohn-Wendland edition was the Greifswald thesis of August S chr oder. 38 
Schroder was guided in his thesis by the Greifswald classicist, Gehrke, 
who apparently knew neither Hebrew nor anything about Philo. 
Gehrke had been stimulated by a shortlived attack on Cohn-Wendland 
by Eberhard Nestle 37 who had supported the aberrant text on the 
grounds that it was closer to the Hebrew. The Septuagint, Nestle felt, 
was a later adaptation to Christian usage. Philo on the other hand 

a2 Philo’s Bible: The Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in Some Philonic 
Writings and its Place in the Textual History of the Greek Bible (Cambridge, 
1950). 

38 Vat. graec. 381 and Laurent, plut. 85, cod. 10 resp. 

a *Philonis Judaei Opera, edited by T. Mangey (2 vols., London, 1742). 

a *Philonis Alexandria Opera quae supersunt, edited by L. Cohn and P. Wend- 
land (6 vols., Berlin, 1896-1915). 

8 «De Philonis Alexandria Vetere Testamento (Greifswald, 1907). I am here 
dependent on Katz, having been unable to find a copy. 

87 “Zur neuen Philo-Ausgabe,” PhUologus, N.F. XIII (1900), 256 ff. with which 
compare his later reflections in ibid., XIV (1901), 271 ff. 
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was a Jewish author and would be interested in a text closer to the 
Hebrew. Therefore the text of UF was the text of Philo. 

Schroder set out to prove that the text of UF was earlier than the 
Septuagint. The result is an excellent example of how a dissertation 
should not be done. First of all, his work is limited to two treatises, 
viz., de sacr. Abel et Cain and Quod Deus sit immut. This is hardly 
sufficient material for a major thesis. Furthermore, the work is incred¬ 
ibly naive. 88 After five pages of Preface “of a painfully elementary 
character/* filled with errors, there follows the “magna tabula** for 27 
pages in which 108 passages from these two treatises are simply listed 
in 8 columns. In each case the Philonic text is given with its UF 
variants, then that of the Septuagint with its variants, the ancient 
versions, including the Old Latin and Samaritan. The context is never 
consulted. Katz says: “Obviously the idea never struck him that his 
task was to obtain from Philo’s exposition the standards of decision as 
to which form of quotation might be Philo’s own. Thus he is able to 
deal with the isolated quotations by themselves, without ever con¬ 
sidering that they form part of a context. If we call to mind the 
meticulous adherence of Philo’s exposition to the quoted words, down 
to the very vocables, from which he extricates his special interpretation, 
we realize that Schroder has utterly failed to see the real implications 
of his task.** 

The conclusions of his fifty-page monograph of which over half is 
simply a listing of passages without comment were as follows: 

L The two forms of text are so different that only the one could 
have come by a deliberate modification of the other. 

2. If the UF text is secondary, the sources for it must have been the 
same throughout. This could not have been either one of the Three 
or the Hebrew. 

3. Since we know of no Greek text from which that of UF could have 
been modified, it represents the most ancient known form of the Old 
Testament in Greek. The other MSS. corrected to the Septuagint. 

4. From Josephus, the Old Latin, and Justin we know that there 
were other translations existing at an early date. 

5. A Pauline parallel at Eph. 5:2 based on Num. 28:2 where, for 
qorban, t po<r<t>op6.v is used (also occurring in the UF text), whereas in 
the Septuagint 6&pa occurs. (I might add parenthetically that the verb 
irpo<r<t>kpeT€ governs the word which might independently have given 
rise to the Pauline irpoa<f>op6iv.) 

88\vhat follows here simply summarizes Katz, Philo’s Bible , 134 ff. 
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6. This Pauline parallel proves the text of UF to be the most ancient 
and also the one used by Philo himself. 

These conclusions of Schroder are obviously worthless. The aberrant 
text is to be found in the lemmata which head the expositions, a fact 
which Schroder neither indicated nor took into consideration. Had he 
noted the context, that is, read the exposition of the lemmata, he 
would soon have noted that the text presupposed in the exposition was 
not that of UF but lh.it of the Septuagint. In other words, the problem 
of which was the actual text which Philo used could have been simply 
solved by reading the expositions. The position of serious Philonic 
scholars, namely that Philo's Bible was Septuagint, would simply have 
been demonstrated once again instead of being challenged in such a 
fashion. 

The question of the origin of the aberrant text is of course still 
pertinent. It is clear that the text is at least partially dependent on 
Aquila though not identical to it. Katz believes that its source is the 
so-called R (or Reviser) source which Rahlfs found in the book of 
Ruth. 39 Though independent of Origen’s work, it does show the result 
of methods similar to those used by Origen. That this text was a 
revision is clear from the sporadic character of its text. Apparently it 
is a revision of the Septuagint on the basis of an Aquila-like text 
rather than a separate translation. 40 

But what about Schroders thesis that the texts of Josephus, the Old 
Latin, and Justin prove that non-Septuagint translations existed along¬ 
side that of the Septuagint at an early date? The problem of Justin’s 
text has long been difficult. Many felt that Justin often adapted his 
text to his argument; in other words, that there never was a received 
text at the basis of his Dialogue and Apologies . This suspicion has at 
least in part been removed by Pere Barthelemy who published some 
fragments of the Minor Prophets in Greek found by the Ta'amire 
Bedouin. 41 This text has a peculiar affinity to that of Justin, and what 

39 This suggestion is attractive but difficult to demonstrate since this Reviser 
text for the Pentateuch has not yet been identified (i.e., if it exists!). 

40 Showing that Origen’s approach was not unique. Kahle is undoubtedly right 
in speaking of the existence of various texts. What is being questioned here is that 
our Septuagint MSS. reflect a welter of independent texts. There is no doubt that 
the simple accounts in the Church Fathers fail to do justice to the complexity of 
the textual problem. 

41 "Redecouverte d’un chainon manquant de 1’histoire de la septante,” Revue 
Biblique , LX (1953), 18-29. For a detailed evaluation cf. T. W. Wevers, “Septua- 
ginta-Studien,” pp. 136 ff. Cf. also P. Katz, “Justin’s Old Testament Quotations 
and the Greek Dodekapropheton Scroll,” Stadia Patristica , I (1957), 343 ff.; J.-D, 
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may be even more significant, to the text of Quinta. It is thus quite 
possible that through this new text the problem of Justins text may 
now be partially solved. 

The problem of the text of Josephus and that of the Old Latin is 
actually one problem. At least one of the Old Latin versions (the 
Afra) and the text of Josephus, as well as parts of the Peshitta (or 
Syriac) version, reflects the non-Hexaplaric Lucianic text. The only 
difficulty is that Lucian is supposed to have made his recension circa 
a.d. 310, whereas these texts are all much earlier. There was thus a 
Lucianic text before Lucian, in fact, at least 200 years before Lucian. 
There is to my mind no doubt that the Antiochian text was an early 
revision of the Septuagint text. That it was a revision rather than a 
separate translation can be demonstrated from a careful study of the 
Lucianic text. No two separate translations could have made the same 
peculiar mis* translations in so many places. Kahle believes that the 
text of Josephus was revised by later Christian revisers who brought 
the Bible text throughout in line with the Lucianic text. This seems to 
me to be unlikely. It would have meant a systematic rewriting of 
Josephus’ text, a difficult task to say the least. My own belief, though 
I have not yet been able to test the proposition, is that the Lucianic 
revision circa a.d. 310 consisted primarily of the addition of the 
Origenian plusses to the Antiochian text. It is a fact that the best 
Lucianic manuscripts do have asterisked passages. All in all, the 
so-called proto-Lucianic text is to my mind the most difficult problem 
in modem Septuagint work. 42 

But to return to Philo and Schroder’s work on his text. Kahle has 
accepted the conclusions of Schroder without himself exa m in in g the 
evidence. Schroder’s conclusion that the aberrant text was the actual 
text of Philo now becomes evidence that other texts besides that of 


Barth61emy, “Quinta ou version selon les H6breux,” ThZ, XVI (1960), 342 ff.; 
S. Jellicoe, “Aristeas, Philo, and the Septuagint Vorlage ,” Journal of Theological 
Studies , N.S., XII (1961 ) # 261 ff. 

42For a discussion of the relation of the Old Latin to the Antiochian text cf. 
H. Voogd, A Critical and Comparative Study of the Old Latin Text of the First 
Book of Samuel (Unpublished Th.D. dissertation, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1947). An abstract of this thesis appears in Catalogue of Doctoral Dissertations: 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1944-1960 (Princeton, 1962), pp. 15 f., where 
the author states, “The Old Latin texts of the African Fathers represent the 
Lucianic or Syrian Greek text tradition. Since the African Fathers antedate the 
text of Lucian, they furnish independent evidence of an Ur-Lucianic source.” For 
literature on “Proto-Lucian” cf. Orlinsky, “Studies in the Septuagint of the Book 
of Job, IV,” n. 5. 
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Septuagint existed already in the first century a.d. The further con¬ 
clusion is then made that the two texts involved are independent, 
whereas it is equally possible, in fact, probable, that the aberrant text 
is simply a revision of the Septuagint text 

Kahle also calls attention to a statement in the Philonic treatise de 
migratione Abraami which reads: “his father having died there he 
departed from it.” 43 Terah was 70 years old at the time of Abraham’s 
birth according to Gen. 11:26. Abraham was 75 years old when he left 
Haran (Gen. 12:4). The last verse of Genesis, chapter 11, states “the 
days of Terah were 205 years; and Terah died in Haran.” The Septua¬ 
gint text agrees throughout with the Hebrew, but the Samaritan 
Pentateuch has 145 years for Terah’s age instead of 205. Now Stephen s 
speech in Acts, chapter 7, also recounts the tale but in these words: 
“Now after his father died, God removed him from there into the land 
in which you are now living.” 44 Stephen, like Philo, took for granted a 
lifetime of 145 years for Terah. Therefore, says Kahle there must have 
been a Greek text with a reading like that of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
as a basis for the statement by these two worthies. This presupposes 
logical mathematical minds. I doubt whether either Philo or Stephen 
had any actual text in mind. The fact is that the death of Terah is 
recorded in the final verse of Genesis, chapter 11, whereas chapter 12 
begins with the call of Abraham from Haran. I suspect that if one 
were asked how long after his fathers death Abraham had left Haran 
most would have said “immediately afterwards,” and yet the mathe¬ 
matics of the Genesis account which most readers have often seen is 
perfectly clear. This is certainly not evidence of a variant text. 

Kahle adduces a second kind of evidence for the existence of early 
variant texts. Much is made of the Old Testament quotations in the 
New Testament. As is well known some of these are widely divergent 
from that of the Greek Old Testament as we know it. Many of the 
proofs adduced by Kahle turn out upon closer scrutiny to be tenuous. 
Much is made of the plural reading for father in the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch at Exod. 3:6. Here the Masoretic text has “I am the God of abtka 
(thy father). The Samaritan Pentateuch has abothika (thy fathers). 
In Stephen s speech the reference is ty£> i Beds tup vartpup aov. Kahla 
thinks that this proves the existence of two different translations. Such 
a conclusion seems hazardous in the extreme to anyone who has dealt 
with text critical matters. Let us examine further evidence on this 

* s The Cairo Geniza, pp. 143 f. 

44 Acts 7:4. 
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matter. Justin Martyr at one place 45 has i?* dpi 4 4 Beds 'Appal/i teal 

4 Beds TaaAx Kal 4 Beds Ta*cci>jff ical 4 0«4s t&v iraripwv aov. Here the word 
order is diff erent since in the Masoretic text, “the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob” follows “I am the God of 
thy Father.” Elsewhere 46 Justin quotes the passage again but omits 
the phrase “and the God of thy Fathers” entirely. (This does not mean 
that Justin suddenly picked up another translation!) Furthermore two 
Greek cursives, MSS. k and m, as well as the Bohairic and Codex C of 
the Ethiopic, codices of Eusebius, and the edited text of Cyprian, have 
the plural reading. Does this motley lot of witnesses prove a variant 
text? Of course not. The plural in view of the following genitives “I 
am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob” 
(notice three fathers) is the easier reading. Lectio diffictlior pre - 
ferendum est\ 

Somewhat later in Stephen's speech reference is made to Deut. 18:15. 
This follows a telescoped account of the exodus and wilderness journey, 
in fact, an account telescoped into one small verse, verse 36. Later 
Stephen returns to the story of the rebellion at Mount Sinai. In the 
Samaritan Pentateuch a number of passages from Deuteronomy are 
introduced into Exod. 20:15-22. Actually Deut. 18:15 is not there 
inserted though verse 18 is, and that is much like verse 15. Kahle says 
“we have to reckon with the possibility that he found in his Greek 
Tora the passage from Deuteronomy inserted in Exodus 20 which we 
find today in the Samaritan Pentateuch only.” 47 Aside from the fact 
that the latter actually has verse 18 instead of verse 15, the speech at 
this point becomes very general, is certainly only the barest of summary 
statements, and simply proves nothing one way or another. 48 

What Kahle presupposes with respect to New Testament quotations, 
and he could have used far better examples than he does, is that the 
New Testament writers actually had a Greek text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and quoted it verbatim. This conclusion I find quite unaccept¬ 
able. The New Testament writers were Semitic speaking. Greek was 

48 Apologia A' 63.17. 

^Dialogue 59.3. Here the text is further abbreviated as 4 Beds *Afipa&ft ical 
Tiradic ical Taxa>/3. 

*?Tke Cairo Geniza , p. 145. 

48 Stephcn is obviously not quoting a text; he is preaching a sermon. No one 
would suggest that verse 30 represented a variant text to the detailed account of 
the exodus. Red Sea, and wilderness wanderings. Homiletically he continues by 
saying, “This is the Moses who said . . . ,” quoting the Deut. verse in question. 
This is certainly not a textual problem whatsoever. 
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only their second language. Their Bible was the Hebrew Bible; the 
translation to which they were accustomed was an oral Aramaic 
Targum. Paul was trained as a Pharisee, and only secondarily in the 
Greek translation of the Bible. He and his fellow-writers wrote in 
Greek, it is true, and quotations from the Old Testament had therefore 
to be made in Greek. But manuscripts were not readily available to 
the New Testament writers. One doubts whether Paul took a copy of 
the Greek Old Testament along with him on his travels. On the other 
hand, the New Testament writers were well acquainted with the Old 
Testament in Hebrew, and it would be far simpler to translate de novo. 
What is surprising actually is not how often the quotations depart from 
the Septuagint text, but rather how often they agree. One further point 
ought to be mentioned in this connection. Some of the New Testament 
quotations follow the text of Theodotion, or as the author would prefer 
to call it, the Palestinian text to which the name of Theodotion was 
later attached. This is particularly true of the quotations from Daniel 
in the Apocalypse. Apparently an oral Palestinian interpretation of the 
book of Daniel arose which Theodotion later adopted and edited and 
which gradually replaced the Septuagint or Alexandrian version almost 
completely in the Christian church. That this was an oral Targum is 
made more likely by the fact that it was known to New Testament 
writers and quoted by them. An oral Targum seems far more likely 
than another Ur-Document, in this case an Ur-Theodotion. One Ur- 
Document, an Ur-Lucian (or better, the Antiochian text) which 
cannot be avoided, is enough! 

In general, Orlinsky s criticism of Kahle s The Cairo Geniza is valid. 
He says: "In his eagerness to find support for his theory of many 
independent Greek and Hebrew texts, Kahle has ignored the important 
role that oral tradition, oral quotations and interpretations, played in 
those days. Thus, e.g., the Nash papyrus is hardly more than some kind 
of liturgical fragment copied memoriter; the Rabbis in the Talmud 
cited biblical passages from memory, with the resultant errors and 
differences. , , .” 49 Memory plays an extremely important role in a 
manuscript culture. Manuscripts were very expensive, and only the 
wealthy could afford to have them. Biblical manuscripts would be the 
property of churches and synagogues rather than of individuals. The 
kind of manuscript factory which apparently existed at Qumran in 
Jesus' day was a rarity; from that point of view members of the 
Qumran community were a privileged group. 

40 A review of The Cairo Geniza by Orlinsky in /AOS, LXIX (1949), 165. 
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It should also be kept in mind that biblical manuscripts were not 
paginated, nor was the text nicely divided into chapters and verses. 
A modem writer wishing to quote a biblical passage simply looks it 
up and quotes chapter and verse verbatim. The writers of the gospels 
and epistles were not so fortunate. They had to depend almost wholly 
on their memory. Most of these writers would know favourite passages 
by heart. Paul, for example, in view of his Rabbinic training, knew 
much of the Hebrew Old Testament and certainly all the Torah by 
heart. His knowledge of the Greek text would have been somewhat 
more imperfect, as his quotations from the Old Testament show. This 
same principle applies to the early Church Fathers. A study of biblical 
quotations in Justin's Dialogue with Trypho will soon convince one 
of its relevance. Numerous quotations occur more than once. But the 
quotations are not always word for word the same. I have already 
mentioned one such quotation: Exod. 3:6 which occurs in different 
forms in the Dialogue and the first Apology. Others could be cited 
with similar results. 50 It is only those Fathers who are commenting 
exegetically on the Old Testament whose biblical quotations can 
actually be trusted as textual evidence. Such writers as Cyril of 
Alexandria on the Prophets, Chysostom and Theodoret, Jerome, Ori- 
gen, et al. have commented on the text and their quotations are solid 
evidence for textual variants. Why? Because they used manuscripts. 
They were explaining the text. Hortatory writers such as the apologists 
pim ply quoted from memory. The same thing may be true for 
Josephus. The case of Philo is different. Philo was allegorizing the 
Torah. His Greek Bible was the Septuagint and he undoubtedly quoted 
from a manuscript. Thus his text is good evidence. A priori the 
conclusion that all kinds of written translations of the Greek Old 
Testament existed out of which a “standard” Septuagint eventually 
emerged is most unlikely. In fact, a standard text did not emerge in 
the early Christian centuries, but revisions and recensions did. 

The Kahle hypothesis has been carried to much greater extremes 
by his disciples. The story of Franz Wutz and his Transcriptionstheorie 

BOR.g., Gen. 19:24 is quoted in the Dialogue four times. The quotations are 
as follows: 56.23- Kiipios l@pt£ev iirl ZdSopa Kal Tbpoppa Oeiov nal wvp irapd. 
KVplov fee TO0 obpavov; 60.5— Kbpiov irapd. Kvpiov to 0 iv rots ovpavoif, 127.5— 
Kal Kbpu>i Ifiptfav iirl S65o/xa irO p Kal Otiov irapd. Kvpiov h too ovpavov; 129.1 
—1/3pe£t KVpio s irvp irapd. Kvpiov iK too ovpavov. All four citations differ. But these 
readings are largely valueless for textual purposes. Dozens of such variants could 
be found in the Dialogue. 
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is well-known. 61 At one time it had a great vogue, but his early death 
brought an end to his brilliant but baseless conjectures. Within a year 
of his passing almost everyone had abandoned if not forgotten his 
theories. Another of Kahle’s disciples has done far more damage. 
Alexander Sperber published numerous monographs and lengthy 
articles on Septuagint studies. His best known work entitled Septua- 
gintaprobleme 52 was severely and rightly attacked by Orlinsky. 63 
Rather than repeating his criticisms it might be better to review a 
hundred-page article of Sperber entitled “New Testament and Septua¬ 
gint.” 54 In fairness to Kahle, it should be said that he does not endorse 
all of his disciple s conclusions. 

Sperber begins by pointing out well-known differences between 
New Testament quotations and the Septuagint. These differences he 
believes to be based on a “Bible of the Apostles.” The article is 
intended to define this text. Concerning what Swete, in his Introduction 
to the Old Testament in Greek, had to say about the problem (in 
which he presents the usual solution to the problem more or less as it 
is discussed in this paper), Sperber comments: "... I may say that 
Swete was far from realizing the problem as such, and that all his 
remarks are consequently to be put into the discard.” 55 After such an 
auspicious beginning we are prepared for great things, and we are 
not disappointed. The major part of the article deals not with New 
Testament quotations but with Origens Hexapla. After dismissing 
Lagarde’s archetype theory in a few words as already refuted by his 
earlier work, Sperber continues with a statement on the current view 

Origens work and his refutation of it. The refutation consists of 
four statements. (1) The Septuagint is a translation of Hebrew into 
Greek, and “like all other ancient translations no doubt follows 
slavishly the Hebrew original.” Since there were great differences in 
Origens days, it must mean that the Hebrew had undergone great 
change. 56 The only thing that can be said about this proposition is that 


„ Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronymus. (Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des Hebraischen II- BWAT 2» 
F °l| e : Heft 9) (Stuttgart 1925). It should be noted that Kahle does not neces- 
sa ™y follow Wutzs later absorption “in his special ideas." The Cairo Geniza 233 
, r : Texte und Untersuchungen zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des Hebraischen 

I M“^ sg 'u V 'D P ' Ka H e; BW , ANT * Fol S e * Heft 13 ) (Stuttgart, 1929). 

53 On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies.*’ 
m JBL, LIX (1940), 193-293. 6 

P* 204 » suminarizin g Swete, Introduction to Old Testament in Greek 
pp. 392-3. * 

58 “New Testament and Septuagint,” p. 208. 
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Sperber’s surprising statement does not make it so. (2) The argument 
of unf airness to the Jews hinges on the presupposition that the 
Septuagint is more Christian than the Hebrew. But cases can be cited 
in which the opposite is true, that is, where the Hebrew could be used, 
much more tellingly than the Greek. Since Christians of the second and 
third centuries normally could not read Hebrew it is hard to see the 
relevance of this statement. (3) Origen did not have the requisite 
knowledge of Hebrew to restore the Septuagint to its original purity, 
that is, to the Hebrew veritas.” (4) And what is the Hebrew veritas? 
This could only be the Hebrew Bible of Origen, and not the Vorlage of 
the Old Greek. No one doubts this, but it is an irrelevancy. 

Sperber thereupon outlines his own “New Approach.” All the 
evidence about Origen’s work in the Church Fathers is set aside and 
“we shall, therefore, go back to the original sources, and base our 
conclusions solely on the evidence of Hexaplanc statements them¬ 
selves.” By taking into account only the materials collected by Field, 
Sperber maintains that “in this fashion we base our conclusions on 
Origen s work alone." 67 

With tremendous industry Sperber has collected and classified 
materials under the obelus and under the asterisk. From this he con¬ 
cludes that what Origen really did was to compare two Septuagints. 
One was the obelus Septuagint. This was then compared to the asterisk 
Septuagint. Divergences were noted with an asterisk on the margin 
(not in the text). These when eventually copied into the text led to 
numerous doublets which are particularly apparent in the Old Latin 
as well as in Theodoret. It does not occur to Sperber, working as he 
does in lofty isolation, that these texts have long been identified as 
Lucianic by scholars, and therefore have nothing to do with the work 
of Origen. All of Origen’s work can thus be subsumed under the 
presupposition that he compared these two Septuagints of his. This 
thesis is then tested by comparing the texts of MSS. B and A for the 
Pentateuch. Sperber is naturally able to do this because he has 
rejected all the work of former Septuagint scholars to whom classifica¬ 
tion into recensional families was a prior task. This comparison leads 
Sperber to the conclusion that the texts of these two codices go back 
to different sources. B is really the product of the obelus text, and A, 
that of the asterisk type. Similarly for the texts of Judges he says “the 
only conclusion to be drawn must be that no ‘genuine’ LXX (in the 
singular!) existed in Origen’s days, but two independent translations 

^Ibid., p. 209 f. 
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of the Bible into Greek, both of which held an equal claim to be called 
‘Septuagint.’ ” 68 The same conclusion, namely that “B shows close 
affinity to the obelus type, and A to the asterisk type” is held to be 
sound for the rest of the Old Testament as well (specifically, Hosea, 
Ezekiel, I Samuel, and Psalms are examined in a few places). 89 This 
astounding conclusion is then carried forward to apply to the so-called 
“Bible of the Apostles.” Sperber has thus far concluded that “we saw 
that as late as in the days of Origen two different translations of the 
Old Testament into Greek were known as LXX. In combining their 
variant readings in the fifth column of his Hexapla he indicated the 
source, from which these variants came, by marking them with an 
obelus or asterisk, respectively. But the very fact that he incorporated 
these readings in the fifth column proves that he considered the two 
translations as genuine LXX.” 60 The difficulty which Sperber feels has 
been present with those who concern themselves with Old Testament 
quotations in the New Testament is that they think of the Septuagint 
as that of a single text (that of B). The fact is that the “Bible of the 
Apostles” was really the asterisk Septuagint. 

It is quite unnecessary for twentieth-century scholars to refute 
Sperbers conclusions. Sperber may be able to work in complete 
isolation of Septuagint scholars on Origen’s Hexapla, but it is rather 
too much for him to work in isolation from Origen himself. Origen 
explains his signs clearly and carefully in his Commentary on 
Matthew . 81 The obelus is put at the beginning of a Septuagint passage 
for which no equivalent word or words are present in the Hebrew. 
Whenever the Hebrew had a word or words not found in his Septua- 
gint, he would insert under the asterisk A iri tS>v XoItuv USoatwv the 
necessary phrase. Naturally the passages under the asterisk will be 
closer to the Hebrew. And of course the so-called “Bible of the 
Apostles” would seem closer to the later so-called asterisk Septuagint, 
because the Old Testament quotations in the New Testament which 
diverged from the Septuagint were simply translations memoriter. 

Since Origen himself has contradicted Sperber, nothing further need 
be said on the matter. One doubts whether Kahle would be happy to 

M Ibid., p. 259. «»Section xiv, pp. 268-8 of Ibid. 

mbid., p. 279. * 

61 Ad 19:18 ff. in Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte , Bd. 40, edited by E. Klostermann (Leipzig, 1935). This has now 
been reprinted in Bibliotheke Hellenon Pater on kai Ekklesisastikon Sunggraphon , 
Vols. XIII f. (Athens, 1957-8). The relevant passage is in Vol. XIII, p. 356, 
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accept some of the wild statements of his disciple, and yet this is the 
kind of chaos that can result from theories inadequately founded in 
fact. Kahle has done a service in calling attention once again to the 
Targumic character of ancient Greek translations. He has, however, 
not succeded in upsetting the basic approach towards Greek Old 
Testament textual criticism in which one attempts to classify readings 
recensionally and thereby tries to determine earlier readings. 

Kahle concluded his first major paper on the subject as follows: 

Die Geschichte der griechischen Pentateuchiibersetzung its gleichbecleu- 
tend mit eiher allmahlichen Angleichung von Uebersetzungen, die dem alten 
Vulgartext nahestanden. . . . Die alteste Form dieser Uebersetzung rekon- 
struieren zu wollen, ist eine Utopie. Man wird im besten Falle eine Oder die 
andere Revision dieser Uebersetzung mit einiger Sicherheit bestimmen 
konnen. Die weitere Verbreitung einer Textgestalt ist zumeist erst die Folge 
von Ueberarbeitungen und steht an Abschlusse einer gewissen Entwicklung, 
nicht am Anfange. Ich glaube nicht, dass die Uebereinstimmung der 
hauptsachlichsten, aus dem dritten nachcbristlichen Jahrhundert stammen- 
den Textgestalten dem “urspriinglichen” Text der griechischen Uebersetzung 
nahebringt, trotzdem dies seit Lagarde als ein Art Evangelium gilt. 

This Lagarde Evangelium has been independently tried in the field 
of detailed and sustained textual criticism by such great masters as 
Margolis in his edition of Joshua, 63 by Montgomery in his work on 
Daniel and Kings, 64 by Ziegler in his editions of the Prophets, 65 and by 
my own great teacher, Gehman, in his work on various versions, and 
they have found it true. The future of proto-Septuagint studies de¬ 
pends on the classical line, with some necessary modifications to be 
sure, rather than on the general lines of Kahle’s approach. 


®2“Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Pentateuchtextes," Theologische Studien 
und KrUiken, LXXXVIII (1915), 399-439. 

®»M. L. Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek. Pts. I-IV (Pads, 19S1-B); for 
an appreciation of Margolis. cf. H. M. Orlinsky, Max Leopold Margolis, Scholar 

and Teacher (Philadelphia, 1952). n _, , 

64 r a. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel (ICC) (New York, 1927); A Critical and Exegetical Commentary of the 
Books of Kings (ICC), edited by H. S. Gehman (New York, 1951). 
asBande XIII, XIV, XV, XVI.l u. 2 of the volumes listed supra note M. >( 
66E.e., H. S. Gehman, "The ‘Polyglot Arabic Text of Daniel and its Affinities, 
1BL XLIV (1925), 327-52; “The Sahidic and the Bohairic Versions of the Book 
of Daniel,” JBL, XLVI (1927), 279-330; “The Hesychian Influence in the 
Versions of Daniel," JBL, XLVIII (1929), 329-32; ‘The Old Ethiopia Version 
of 1 Kings and its Affinities,” JBL, L (1931), 81-114; Armenian Version of 
I. and II. Kings and its Affinities,” JAOS, LIV (1934), s: h 9i _ 

Between the Hebrew Text of Ezekiel and that of the John H. Scheide 
JAOS LVIII (1938), 92-102; “The Relations between the text ot Uie John 
Scheide Papyri and that of the Other Greek MSS. of Ezekiel, JBL, LVII (1938), 
281-7. 
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ARISTEAS AND SEPTUAGINT ORIGINS: 

A REVIEW OF RECENT STUDIES. 

BY 

D. W. GOODING 

Belfast 

In recent years a great deal of work, much of it very valuable has 
been done on the so-called Letter of Aristeas, both in extensive 
studies of the Letter as a whole for its own sake, and in more 
restricted investigations of the comparatively few paragraphs that 
purport to relate the origin of the Septuagint, and incidentally refer 
to pre-Septuagintal translations. Most studies have upheld the com¬ 
mon view that Aristeas’ story of LXX origins is part of a work of 
propaganda aimed at glorifying the Jews, their Law, their High 
Priest, their holy city and country, their temple and scholarly sages; 
that the details of the story are more romance than history; and that, 
contrary to what the Letter says, the translation of the Law arose* 
out of the practical needs of Greek-speaking Jews, and not from the 
policy of Ptolemy’s library *). 

Yet even those who share this view, still disagree as to how many 
of the details in the story may be accepted as basically true in them¬ 
selves, and how many are sheer inventions. What is more, there 
remains wide disagreement on the still more fundamental question, 
as to how some of the relevant sentences and crucial words should 
be translated, and how they are to be interpreted within their imme- 
diate and wider contexts. It is, therefore, the purpose of this present 
article to compare the findings of some of the more recent studies, 

to attempt to assess them and to offer a few slender contributions en 
passant. 


II 


There are two passages in Aristeas which have been taken by 
some to refer to Greek translations of the Law earlier than the LXX. 


E c J ' B,ckerman > A - Marx Jubilee Volume , New York, 1950, 
i u', STR,c f R > De brief van Aristeas. De hcllenistische codifi- 
catics dcr prachellecnse godsdiensten”. Verba,Mingen der koninklijke Nederhndse 
ALadeime van We tenschappen, afd. Lettcrknnde , Nieuwc Reeks, Dccl LXII No. 4 

139-63 rdam 1956 ThC lattCr ' S answcred by R - Hanuart, I T XII (1962), pp! 


Vetus Testamentuin XIII 

Reprinted from Vest us Testumentum . VoJ. 13, 1963. 
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The first (para. 30) says: too vopiou t<ov TouSodcov <ruv £T£poi<; 

tlctlv aTroXebtsr Tuyyavsi yap 'E(3paixoT<; ypappaat xat cpcovyj Xeyo- 
fisva, apLsXeaTepov Ss, xal ou^ <!><; OTtapxet, ct£GYj(i.avTat. J xaOdoso no x&v 
elSoTCOv Trpoaavatpepsxat * 7tpovo£a^ yap (3a<7LXixY]<; ou xexsu^e. 

The questions arise (i) what is it that has been somewhat carelessly 
done, i.e. what does creavjpavxai mean? and (ii) what are the books 
that are said to have suffered this fate, whatever it is? Are they 
carelessly transmitted Hebrew texts, or carelessly made Greek 
translations? 

In the end everything will depend on the meaning of crscr/jfjiavTai. 
If it cannot mean “translated”, or even “interpreted”, but only 
“written”, there is an end of the argument. But if it could mean, 
at least in some contexts , “interpreted”, or “rendered”, it would not be 
fair to say as Zuntz does !), that since the first (half of the sentence) 
states that the Law is couched in Hebrew letters and language, the 
second cannot contain information about any versions but because of 
the grammatical structure of the sentence is bound to refer, likewise, 
to the Hebrew Law. Zuntz’s contention is only true if asa 7 )(i,avTai 
means “written” or “copied out”; in which case the first half of the 
sentence says that the Law is written in Hebrew, and the second half, 
still referring to the Hebrew text of the Law, says it has been carelessly 
written out. But if as<TY)(j.avxa[. could mean anything like “translated”, 
then, obviously, the second half of the sentence, while still referring 
to the grammatical subject, “the books of the Law”, would be 
giving information on the quality of their translation into Greek, 
and so about the inaccuracy of the Greek versions. 

Because of this it is worth while examining a supporting argument, 
which is frequently brought in by those who argue that the reference 
is to carelessly made Greek translations. In their estimation carelessly 
written Hebrew texts are out of the question. 

M. Hadas 2 ), who in his translation (p. Ill) renders <7£cr/)(ji.avxaL 
“have been committed to writing”, nevertheless in his commentary 
says: “The entire sentence seems intentionally ambiguous. The impor¬ 
tant question for the history of the Greek translation of the Bible, is 
whether the existing books referred to are carelessly-transmitted 
Hebrew texts or carelessly-made earlier translations. It seems un¬ 
natural for the king to be interested in the state of the Hebrew text...” 

*) “Aristcas Studies II: Aristcas on the Translation of the Torah”. JSS, April 
1959, p. 117. Hereafter references to Zuntz are to this article. 

2 ) Aristeas to Phi/ocrates , Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. 
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P. Kahle, repeating his earlier views, in the second edition of the 
Cairo Geni^ah ') says, “The words ‘rather carelessly’ (afieAearepov) 
can only be taken as referring to earlier translations , for one can hardly 
suppose that Demetrius was interested in any form of the Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch, nor could he suggest that the Hebrew copies had 
been made carelessly”. And in a footnote aimed at refuting E. J. 
Bickerman, who did hold that Demetrius was referring to the 
original text of the Law, Kahle enlarges the argument: . .the 

whole letter tends to show the royal sympathy for the Greek trans¬ 
lation, not for the Hebrew original, which after all was imported from 
Palestine”. Subsequently S. Jellicoe 2 ) has repeated the argument: 
“It can hardly be, as Kahle rightly observes, that the state of the 
Hebrew text is here the subject of criticism . ..” 

Now this contention that Demetrius would not be interested in 
the state of the Hebrew text, might carry some conviction if Aristeas’ 
story could be accepted as true: if Aristeas were a Greek as he purports 
to be; if Demetrius were in fact Ptolemy Philadelphus’ librarian, and 
if the translation were made on his initiative. Then it might, perhaps, 
be thought a little remarkable that the Greek librarian should be 
interested in the state of the text of the Hebrew books which he 
wanted to get translated. Even so, one could reasonably argue that a 
librarian who habitually examined the textual accuracy of all the 
Greek works that he collected, might be expected by force of habit 
to ask himself questions about the textual accuracy of the Hebrew 
copies of the Law, before he had a translation done. But all this 
reasoning is in fact needless. Aristeas’ story is fictitious as most 
scholars agree. The author is not a Greek but a Jew; he was not 
present in Philadelphus’ court when Demetrius is supposed to have 
made his suggestion; Demetrius was not Philadelphus’ librarian, 
anyway. It is obvious, then, that though the author has accurately 
copied the style of court memoranda for the sake of verisimilitude, 
he has made Demetrius say whatever he wanted him to say, and in 
the process has occasionally made him speak more like a Jew than 
a Greek. It is pointless to complain that it is unnatural for Demetrius 
to be interested in the Hebrew text; perhaps it is unnatural, but it is 
equally unnatural for the “Aristeas” of the story, a supposed Greek, 
constantly to express sentiments and adopt attitudes natural only in 
a Jew (see Hadas, op. cit., p. 5f.). The unnaturalness is no ground 

*) Blackwell, Oxford, 1959, p. 213. 

2 ) “Aristeas, Philo and the Septuagint Vorlage” JTS, October 1961, p. 267. 
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for trying to change the plain sense of what is said; it is merely an 
indication of the true source of the sentiments. 

Moreover, Aristeas makes Demetrius explain where he got his 
information from on this point; “It is reported by those who know” 
—Jewish experts, obviously. And it is not altogether implausible 
for Aristeas to imply that, when Demetrius decided to get a 
translation of the Hebrew Law, he applied to the Alexandrian Jewish 
experts, who informed him that some Hebrew manuscripts were 
carelessly written, and that he had better apply to Jerusalem for a 
reliable copy. 


III. 

With the charge of “unnaturalness” removed, the whole case turns 
on the meaning of asayjfxavTou. Disagreement here is wide and 
continued. L. Mendelssohn *) translated it “perscriptae”; R. Marcus 2 
says “The exact meaning of aeorjixotvTou in Arist., ... is a matter of 
dispute. Some scholars take it to mean “interpreted” and think it 
refers to previous Greek translations of the Pentateuch, cf. Z. Fran- 
kel, Vorstudien \n der Septuaginta , 1841, p. 61, note k. It seems 
clear from the context, however, that it refers to Hebrew MSS of 
the Pentateuch which have been carelessly copied from an original 
scroll (presumably kept in the Temple at Jerusalem)”. E. J. Bicker- 
man 3 ) takes it to mean notare , mark with writing, and claims that 
Aristobulus uses the term in the same meaning “note down”. Diels 
suggested that it referred to incorrect vocalisation and Thackeray 4 ) 
thought his suggestion ingenious. Nonetheless Thackeray put 
“interpreted” in his text, meaning it to refer to an earlier translation, 
though he allowed the possibility that it meant merely “committed 
to writing”. H. G. Meecham 5 ) follows Frankel (see above) with 
“interpreted” meaning “translated”; Hadas 6 ) renders it “committed 
to writing” but adds a footnote “ sesemantai more regularly means 
“interpreted” i.e. translated. In a review of Hadas, H. M. Orlinsky 7 ) 
reminds us that “Herzog (apud F. X. Wutz, Die Transkriptionem 
von der Septuaginta bis %u Hieronymus , Part I (1925), pp. 128ff.) stated 

*) Aristeae quae fertur ad Philocratem epistidae initiimi. Dorpat, 1897, p. 35. 

2 ) Locb, Josephus, Antiquities , vol. VII, p. 21 note c. 

3 ) Op. cit., p. 156, n. 25. 

4 ) The Letter of Aristeas , SPCK, London, 1917, p. 29 n. 1. 

5 ) The Letter of Aristeas , Manchester, 1935, p. 201. 

°) Op. cit., p. 111. 

7 ) Cromer Quarterly, April 1952, p. 205. 
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that already the Letter of Aristeas provided support for Wutz’s 
Greek transcription theory in that sesemantai = ‘transkribiert... in 
griechische Buchstaben’.” Orlinsky then continues, “In my review 
of Wutz’s Systematische Wege , etc. (JBL , 57 (1938), 216) I wrote that 
a careful study of the use of semeioo a ) in the Letter (as also in Josephus 
etc.) proves conclusively that it means simply 'make marginal notes, 
interpret, annotate’ etc.” On the other hand Kahle 1 2 ) in his trans¬ 
lation puts, “have been carelessly interpreted (ajjLeXeaTspov aec 7 */)(jiav- 

tou), but in his comments he has, “The words apcXecrTspov 8 k . 

asa^fiavraL, 'rather carelessly written’, are not clear. . It is thus 
not certain what he believes sesemantai actually means, though later 
he makes it clear how he thinks its meaning should be interpreted: 
“The words 'rather carelessly’ (dfjLsXeaTspov) can only be taken as 
referring to earlier translations” , and again “ci£GY)(jt.avTai, is certainly 
not copied . . .” 3 ). 

In this welter of disagreement it is most helpful to have Zuntz’s 
full and, in the present writer’s opinion, completely convincing 
summary of the evidence, both linguistic and contextual, that G£G7)fjLav- 
xat means simply “written”. He points out (pp. 117-9) that in the 
context the “careless treatment” is said to have been suffered because 
the books “have not benefited from royal care”. The normal “royal 
care” given to books entering the library was the establishment of 
an exact, pure text; the opposite of such careful treatment is not 
careless translation, but careless writing out. On the linguistic side 
the decisive piece of evidence is the use made of a^ptaivco by Aristo- 
bulus in a fragment preserved by Eusebius, Praep. Evang, . XIII 12 
(para. 7 Mras, but 12 in the older editions). One cannot do better 
than quote Zuntz’s comment: “In his endeavour to demonstrate 
that the Greeks got their best thoughts from Moses he has just 
quoted the prooemium of Aratus—with a thoroughgoing alteration 
of the original text, putting throughout “God” in the place of 
“Zeus” 4 ). In dealing with so well-known a text Aristobulus deemed 
best to confess to his interference. This he did by assuming the pose 
of rational criticism. “The poem clearly refers to God, whose power 
permeates the universe” so he argues, “hence I have written as 
required, eliminating the poetical (fiction) Zeus”: xocOdx; 8 k 8 zl 


1 ) Sic. 

2 ) Op. cit., pp. 212-3. 

3 ) Op. cit., p. 213 n, 1. 

4 ) Older editions print texts in which Aratus’ own term, Zeus, has been restored. 
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ff£(T 7 )[JLaYxa[X£v, 7ceptoapouvT£<; tov Sia rwv 7roiY)(jLaTCov Ata. FlEpiaipetv 
is a technical term (Latin inducere ) of Alexandrian scholars denoting 
the bracketing of spurious matter. And aYjfratveiv is here used for 
the conscientious writing of a text by a critic—as in Aristeas”. 

In Aristobulus, then, it is abundantly clear that cnjpiatvco does not 
mean “translate”, but simply “write”. But it should be emphasized 
that, while av^alvco means simply “to write”, the process of “writing” 
involved for Aristobulus, not faithful copying of the original, but 
deliberate change of vocabulary in order to make the author say what 
Aristobulus “knew” he meant, or ought to have meant. Now the 
fact that an ancient critic could in the name of careful writing take 
such liberties with a text, certainly casts light on the phenomena that 
we see in many LXX manuscripts and particularly the widespread 
change of vocabulary that is found in the so-called Lucianic recension. 
These changes, whatever the motive behind them, are not necessarily 
evidence of the survival and admixture of early, independent trans¬ 
lations. They can just as well be accounted for as the result of a 
careful “writing” out of the LXX. Since, however, cnrjgouva) means 
“write” and not “translate”, Aristeas 30 is referring to Hebrew 
manuscripts and not Greek translations. 

But before we go on to consider the implications of this, we ought 
briefly to examine another interpretation of Aristeas 30 and 31, that 
has been proposed more recently by S. Jellicoe x ). He takes ajxsXE- 
crxspov cj£cj 7 j(iavTaL to refer to the corruptions, intentional and un¬ 
intentional, which had come into the text between the time of the 
original translation and that at which the author of Aristeas was 
writing. There are two parts to his supporting argument and for 
convenience of reference I number them. 

(1) “This surely is the force of aptsXsorspov §£, xal ou / &c, unipyzi, 
< 7 £aY)(jiavTaL: rather carelessly rendered (i.e. in the course of trans¬ 
mission) and not at all, according to the verdict of those who are 
well informed on the matter, as it (i.e. the Hebrew text) actually is”. 
(2) “Such a meaning seems to be demanded by the sentence which 
follows: Tt is fitting, moreover, that these (books) should subsist in 
the form in which they were accurately rendered under your patronage 
—Seov 8z e<m xal TauO’ \)7c&pyzw 7i:apa goi StiQxpLPa)[X£va (not, as 
Hadas, op. cit., p. Ill, "that these books, too, in an emended form 
should be given a place in your library . . .’) for the reason that this 
legislation is highly philosophical and uncontaminated, as being 

l ) JTS y October 1961, p. 267. 
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divine’ (para. 31). Here the accuracy and authenticity of the original 
translation are emphasised—not a revision in the time of Aristeas, 
the repetition of unap^eiv both stressing the abiding authority of the 
translation and constituting a plea for its permanent retention”. 

This new interpretation seems to conflict so violently both with 
the straightforward meaning of the Greek and with the whole weight 
of the context, that it is difficult to feel sure that one is interpreting 
Jellicoe’s suggestion fairly. It would be easier, for instance, if the 
new translation he offers in place of Hadas’s, could be taken to mean: 
“It is necessary that, once these books have been accurately rendered 
under your patronage, they shall remain in that form”; in other 
words, if the sentence could be construed as advice against allowing 
errors to creep into the manuscripts once the translation, which is 
being proposed, but has not yet been started, has been done. But 
such does not seem to be Jellicoe’s intended meaning. The aorist 
“were accurately rendered”—suggests that the translation had been 
done some years before Demetrius’ present memorandum. And, in 
(1), Jellicoe explicitly says that the corruptions, of which Demetrius 
complains, were corruptions which had come into the Greek text 
in between the time of the original translation and that at which the 
author of Aristeas was writing. Since, then, the author represents 
himself as contemporary with Demetrius and present in court when 
Demetrius made his original suggestion (para. 10), Jellicoe’s inter¬ 
pretation does make Demetrius say that a Greek translation had 
already been made some years before—long enough for corruptions 
to have crept into the text—and that it was made under royal patron¬ 
age; but that, because of the subsequent corruptions, steps must now 
be taken, not to revise the translation, but to restore its original 
accuracy. 

But if that were Aristeas’ meaning, how does he make Demetrius 
say in para. 11, that the Hebrew books still needed to be translated? 
And if a translation had been previously made under royal patronage, 
why was it still wanting in the royal library as paras. 10 and 30 state? 
And again, if the translation had been made under royal patronage, 
there must have been an official library copy. How did it happen that 
within the king’s lifetime this copy became so corrupt? And what 
sense will then attach to the reason given in para. 30 for this corrupt¬ 
ion: “they (the books of the Law) have not enjoyed royal care”? 

Perhaps Jellicoe would take refuge in the plea that Aristeas has 
forgotten to speak everywhere consistently with the supposed date 
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of his story. Undoubtedly Aristeas has in places been inconsistent as 
Zuntz has so fully demonstrated *); but it is impossible to think 
that he has been so inconsistent within such a small space, the more 
so since, in writing historical fiction, he was free to make his story 
hang together. 

But Jellicoe’s interpretation is impossible from the point of view 
of language as well. To say nothing more, his aorist—were . . . 
rendered—gives a wrong twist to the perfect Sry)xpi|3(0(iiva, and 
his translation completely overlooks the significance of the xocl in the 
phrase Seov S z zgti x a i TauO* \)n&p%ziv, these books too 2 ). . . Deme¬ 
trius, in order to complete the library, is proposing the same treat¬ 
ment for the books still missing, as had been given to the books 
already collected. But if one puts the xod into Jellicoe’s translation, 
one makes Demetrius say that the Hebrew law, as well as all the other 
books already in the library , will in future need to be preserved from 
corruptions. 

IV. 

But Jellicoe is not alone in holding a view which can only be 
justified by charging Aristeas with blatant self-contradiction within 
the space of a few sentences. Zuntz, who has so convincingly shown 
that gsot)[jlocvt toe in para. 30 means “written” and that it must gram¬ 
matically refer, not to any Greek translation, but to the Hebrew 
manuscripts, nevertheless makes it a major plank in his case against 
Aristeas that this reference to imperfect Hebrew manuscripts was a 
“smart” move to create the right atmosphere, which very soon 
involved Aristeas in a story that was not only incredible but also 
inconsistent. In the present writer’s opinion these allegations are 
unfair and unnecessary; and because they are unfair they tend to 
weaken, rather than strengthen, Zuntz’s otherwise splendid case 
against founding great theories of LXX origins on this passage of 
Aristeas. It will, therefore, be worth while examining these allegations 
in detail. 

1. “If we confine ourselves strictly to the context, it still seems 
strange that Demetrius should assert the poor quality of the 
Jerusalem text. One may test an alternative interpretation. Could 
he be referring to Hebrew texts kept by the Alexandrian Jews? 

1 ) Op. cit. See also “Aristeas Studies I: ‘The Seven BanquetsJanuary 
1959, pp. 21-36. 

2 ) Hadas is completely right. 
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This interpretation runs counter to conclusions previously drawn; 
even so, it is not beyond possibility that the writer could here be 
discounting an assumption followed in other parts—and this 
understanding would be far less improbable on historical grounds. 
And yet it is, unless I am greatly mistaken, excluded by the wording 
of this very passage” (Zuntz, p. 119). 

This contention, that Demetrius is asserting the poor quality of 
the Jerusalemn text, is the first part of the argument by which Zuntz 
convicts Aristeas of inconsistency. The second part is the claim that 
the text that arrives from Jerusalem is, according to Aristeas, the only 
manuscript of the Law in existence, and therefore any idea of “careless 
writing” is here completely out of the question (p. 120). First, then, 
we should observe that Demetrius nowhere asserts the poor quality 
of the Jerusalem text. All he says is:—“the books of the Law of the 
Jews . . . have been written somewhat carelessly” (para. 30). He does 
not specify any particular copies; but he does suggest meeting this 
difficulty (and several others simultaneously) by sending for elders 
from Jerusalem, who, in the outcome, do bring with them a very 
special copy of the Law. Now it is perfectly natural for Demetrius to 
speak vaguely as he does without specifying particular copies. 
Suppose the early English translators of the OT. had explained the 
difficulties confronting them to the general public thus: “the OT is 
written in Hebrew characters and language; moreover it has been 
copied out rather carelessly; we must therefore get rabbis from 
Jerusalem to help us”. No-one would have supposed that they were 
referring to the Jerusalem text in particular; or that, on the other 
hand, they were being deliberately vague about which manuscripts 
they meant, because they did not really know what they were talking 
about x ). People might, in fact, have been excused, if they had taken 
it for granted that, whereas Hebrew manuscripts in general were 
poor, Jerusalem was likely to have the best text available. 

So we must next examine those “conclusions previously drawn” 
which make Zuntz think that Demetrius is complaining about the 
Jerusalem text, although he does not specify it. They are drawn from 
the wording of para. 3 (not 4-5 as Zuntz has inadvertently put): 
“who (i.e. the High Priest) possesses the greatest usefulness for his 
countrymen, those with him and those in other places, for the trans- 

*) “It is only too clear that the writer had no concrete tradition to follow, nor 
any idea of the real problems facing the real originators of the Septuagint . . 
Zuntz, p. 122. 
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lation (? interpretation) of the divine Law, because of its having been 
written with them on leather in Hebrew characters”. Zuntz, after 
commenting on the apparent lacuna in the text and deciding that 
the “with them” refers to the inhabitants of Judaea or Jerusalem, 
continues: “Even so, these fragmentary words yield two important 
hints. It is stated as a fact of special significance that “with them” 
the Torah was written “in Hebrew characters”; secondly, this text 
is supposed to exist there, in Jerusalem, and only there—the wording 
of this sentence unambiguously implies this, quite apart from the fact 
that this assumption is indispensable to the story as a whole” (p. 114). 

Here one is bound to protest that neither of the last two statements 
is true. The assumption that the text of the Law exists nowhere outside 
Jerusalem, is not indispensable to the story as a whole, but only to 
Zuntz’s own interpretation, as we shall presently see. And to say 
that the sentence tmambigously implies that the text of the Law exists 
only in Jerusalem, when in fact the sentence is patient of other 
interpretations, is plainly an exaggeration. To start with, the sentence 
does not say that the High Priest is the only one who can translate the 
Law, but simply that he possesses very great (or possibly, the greatest) 
usefulness in this respect. Secondly, while Zuntz agrees with L. Cohn 
in supposing there is a lacuna in the text, his interpretation assumes 
that the Sia to clause is somehow explaining the unique advantage 
that the High Priest has—the Judaeans have the Law written down, 
nobody else has a written copy. Now for a Jew to say such a thing, 
even under Aristeas’ Gentile mask, would be an outrageous mis¬ 
representation of the facts in the eyes of the many Jews for whom he 
was writing his propaganda. But had he wished to say so unambiguously 
he must have said simply “because with them it has been written 
down”. The fact that he adds “on leather in Hebrew characters” 
opens the possibility that the intended contrast is not between a 
written text in Jerusalem and an oral tradition elsewhere, but between 
a text written, in Jerusalem on leather in Hebrew characters, and in 
Alexandria on papyrus in Greek. The contrast, of course, would not 
be fair; the Alexandrian synagogue, too, would have copies of the 
Law written on leather in Hebrew characters x ), as well as Greek 
papyrus copies. But it would be no more unfair than Zuntz’s inter¬ 
pretation which infers that Alexandria had no copies at all. 

l ) Cf. Sopberhn 1-3 which requires copies of the Law to be written on leather 
scrolls; and for the early use of leather for writing purposes in Egypt, see BA , 
VI, 1943, pp. 74-5). 
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Thirdly, it is possible without any over-stretching, to construe the 
sentence in another, different way, so that it states quite straight¬ 
forwardly the true facts of the case without any misrepresentation. 
On this view, (1) one does not need to suppose any lacuna in the 
text, but would, in fact, insist that the “with them” (7iap’ ocutou;) is 
to be taken to refer, in accordance with strict grammar, to the natural 
antecedent, “his countrymen, those with him and those in other 
places.” In other words “with them” does not refer solely to the 
inhabitants of Judaea or Jerusalem, and intend a contrast between 
them and other Jews elsewhere. Aristeas is speaking as a Greek; 
when he says “them” he is thinking of Jem y all Jews everywhere, as 
he explicitly says, “those with the High Priest in Jerusalem and those 
in other places. 

(2) One would then interpret the Sta to clause as expressing, not 
the unique advantage of Jerusalem Jews, but the common difficulty of 
Jews everywhere: their Law is written in Hebrew. Now no average 
Jew reads or speaks Hebrew, and therefore their Law has to be 
interpreted and translated for them. Even the Jews with the High 
Priest in Jerusalem will need translation, for they speak not Hebrew, 
but Aramaic; while Jews in Alexandria speak Greek. 

(3) One would then suppose a slight ellipse in thought: the High 
Priest possesses very great usefulness for his fellow-countrymen, both 
those with him and those in other places, for the translation of the 
Law: (and it needs translation) because with them it is written on 
leather in Hebrew characters. The naturalness of this ellipse can be 
illustrated by an imaginary modern counterpart. A Muslim, interested 
in the Catholic religion and explaining why he visited the Pope, might 
quite naturally express himself thus: the Pope possesses the greatest 
usefulness for his fellow Catholics, both those with him in Italy and 
those in every other country, for the interpretation of the Mass; for 
with them the Mass is written in Latin. The inference would be that 
the Mass, being written in Latin, needs interpretation for Catholics in 
Italy who speak Italian and not Latin, as well as for Catholics else¬ 
where. 

The general merit, then, of this interpretation is that it fits exactly 
the historical facts as we know them, whereas the Jews of Alexandria 
for whom Aristeas was really writing, and who every Sabbath day 
saw in their synagogue a copy of the Law on leather in Hebrew 
characters, would not readily read into Aristeas’ words what Zuntz 
does, namely, that there were no written copies of the Law outside 
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Jerusalem. At least, it would be understandable if they did not 
find the sentence unambigously to mean that. 

Nevertheless Zuntz has a stronger point when he comments on 
paras. 9-11 (p. 114). “In the context, however, of the scene narrated 
in 9-11, the king’s sudden move, not suggested by Demetrius or 
anyone else, is understandable only if it is taken for granted that 
“the laws of the Jews” are to be found only in “the land of the Jews”. 
The inference is borne out by Demetrius’ saying (11) that “in Judaea” 
people use a special kind of writing: this would be pointless, were it 
not understood that there only the coveted book exists.” 

But if the king’s sudden move is examined more carefully in its 
context, Zuntz’s point disappears. The king’s suggestion to write to 
the High Priest comes in reply to Demetrius’ complaint, that it was 
useless obtaining a copy of the Laws and copying it out in the normal 
way for the library. Demetrius himself could have obtained a copy; 
as the king pointed out, he had all the necessary means to do it with. 
The difficulty was that the Law was written in a very peculiar language 
and would have to be translated. “All right” says the king in effect 
“let us write to the High Priest and get a translation”. The king’s 
suggestion implies, not that Jerusalem is the only place where one 
can get a copy of the Law, but that only there can one get a proper 
translation. And in so saying the king is expressing a sentiment to 
which many Alexandrian Jews would have assented. 

If, then, the difficulty was that copies of the Law were available 
only in Jerusalem, Demetrius would not have troubled to mention 
it to the king. Was he not used to sending to Athens for official texts 
of the Greek classics? But if Demetrius’ difficulty is supposed to have 
been, as Zuntz suggests, that there was only one copy of the Law in 
existence, must he not have said so in his reply to the king? The 
simple fact is that neither here nor elsewhere does Demetrius ask for 
“the Law”, or for a copy of it, but only for translators (see paras. 11, 
32, 39). He obviously anticipated no difficulty in getting a good 

c °py- 

And further to emphasise that the difficulty is one of language, 
Aristeas makes Demetrius stress the difference between Aramaic and 
Hebrew. “In the Jews’ country they use a peculiar script. . . They are 
supposed to use Syrian (Aramaic), but that is not the case, for theirs 
is another dialect” (11). These words surely re-echo the frustration 
of many an Aramaic-speaking Jew on examining a copy of the Law 
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and hearing it read l ). Josephus in his paraphrase of Aristeas expands 
the point: “though their (the books of the Law) script seemed to be 
similar to the peculiar Syrian (Aramaic) writing and their language to 
sound like the other, it was, as it happened, of a distinct type” 2 ). 
This many Aramaic-speaking Jews must have discovered to their 
disappointment, though at the same time it must have increased their 
patriotic admiration for the experts in their nation who could read 
the “real” Hebrew. While, therefore, it is very natural for Aristeas, 
as a Jew, to make Demetrius present the difficulty as one of language, 
and stress the fact that Hebrew is not Aramaic, it would be quite 
unnatural for him to make Demetrius imply that Jerusalem was the 
only place where copies of the Law existed. 

Zuntz, admittedly, has a strong point when he calls attention to 
Demetrius’ expression that “in Judaea” people use a special kind 
of writing, and argues that this would be pointless, were it not 
understood that there only the coveted book exists (pp. 114-5). It is, 
perhaps, the more obvious way to fill out Demetrius’ train of thought: 
translation is required, because in Judaea they use a special script; 
and the Law is to be found only in Judaea. But it is not the only way. 
One could just as easily complete his thought thus: translation is 
required, because in Judaea they use a special script; and copies of 
the Jews’ Law, wherever found, are naturally written in the language 
of the Jews’ country of origin 3 ). 

But Zuntz is hardly being fair to Aristeas when he argues: “And 
so Ptolemy gives orders to write to the High Priest. . . What does 
he want from him? A copy of the “laws of the Jews”? “Interpretation 
of its stange letters? A translation? The pompous last words of this 
section leave the reader in the dark. This much only is clear: he who 
wants the “Laws of the Jews” must apply to Jerusalem (p. 116). 
Admittedly Ptolemy himself does not say explicitly what is the exact 
purpose of writing to the High Priest; but the sequence is: Demetrius 
says “Translation (spir/jveta) is needed. Ptolemy replies “Well, let 
us write to the High Priest”. Can there be any doubt what Ptolemy 
was after? Or if there can be, the matter is settled by the fact that 

*) Cf. modern Greeks, if they try to read the classics without knowing ancient 
Greek. 

2 ) Ant. XII, 15. 

3 ) And this interpretation finds, perhaps, some support in the reading of all 
the MSS, “in the land of the Jews”, not “in Judaea”. Zuntz regards the MSS 
reading as a fault; but the phrase is natural, if Demetrius meant “in the land where 
Jews come from”. 
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Aristeas, who after all is the author both of Demetrius’ and Ptolemy’s 
remarks, has already told us a few lines earlier (para. 3) why he himself 
gladly offered to go on this embassy to the High Priest: the High 
Priest possessed the greatest usefulness . . . for the translation of the 
Law. We are not left in the dark; Aristeas has stated the purpose of 
the embassy as explicitly as anyone could wish. 

V. 

We are now free to return to the crucial passage, paras. 30-32, and 
in particular to the words, “the books of the Law.. . have been 
somewhat carelessly written”. So far we have argued against Zuntz’s 
plea that the reference is to the Jerusalem text, to the one and only 
manuscript in existence. We have suggested that the more natural 
interpretation is to understand it as a reference to Hebrew texts in 
general and in particular to Hebrew texts available in Alexandria. 
But Zuntz is not to be disposed of so easily. He has considered the 
latter view, which he admits would be far less improbable (than his 
“Jerusalem” view) on historical grounds, but he rejects it for two 
reasons which must now be faced. 

(1) “And yet it (the view that Demetrius is referring to Hebrew 
texts kept by Alexandrian Jews) is, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
excluded by the wording of this very passage. If the books were 
supposed to be available in Alexandria, why does not Demetrius 
say so? How could he say that they are “wanting”? The observation 
that they were of inferior quality, because unimproved by “royal 
care”, applied to every single book he acquired; it did not cause them 
to be “absent” from the library. Not even Aristeas would suppose 
Demetrius to describe an Alexandrian copy of, say, Homer or Euri- 
pides to be “absent” because it had not been edited by the scholars 
of the Museion” (p. 119f.). 

Once again, one must protest that this is being unfair to Aristeas. 
“Wanting” in para. 30 (the books of the Law are wanting) must surely 
mean the same as “wanting” in the previous sentence (the books that 
are wanting for the completion of the library). It has nothing to do 
with the geographical location of the desired books—wanting in 
Alexandria, existent only in Jerusalem—; it simply means that they 
are not yet in the library. Secondly, Demetrius does not say that the 
books of the Law are wanting because unimproved by “royal care . 
The reasons for their absence, explicit and implicit in his memoran¬ 
dum, are:— 
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(1) They are written in a strange language and strange characters; 

(2) the text is of poor quality because of careless copying; (It has 
been carelessly copied because it has not benefited from royal care). 

(3) the contents are divine and very well worth having; but it 
would require holy men to edit them for the public; 

(4) in addition to being holy, the men would have to be expert 
exponents of the Law: 

(5) and not one expert, but a whole body of experts would be needed. 

The phrase “because they have not benefited by royal care” is 
meant to explain, not the absence of the books, but the poor quality 
of their text. Their absence from the library is accounted for by the 
combination of difficulties , 1-5. Difficulty no. 2, with the reason given 
for it, was true of Greek works as well; but by itself it would not 
have kept Greek works out of the library, for Demetrius could have 
coped with that difficulty, even if it meant sending to Athens for 
official copies. All the other difficulties were peculiar to the Hebrew 
Law, and they would have effectively caused these books to be 
absent from the library hitherto, even though there were copies 
enough in Alexandria. 

(2) This argument Zuntz regards as decisive. “What is more, 
and in my view decisive, is the conclusion Demetrius derives from 
his premiss. If he really meant that Alexandrian copies of the Torah 
were not good enough for his library, then his point in suggesting 
applying to Jerusalem must be to get a better copy from there. In 
fact, however, a manuscript to be obtained from there is, strangely 
enough, not even mentioned. He suggests the dispatch, from Jerusa¬ 
lem, of seventy-two worthy men, outstanding in character and well 
versed in their Law. Are they to correct the faulty Alexandrian 
manuscripts? That is not what he says, not what actually happens 
afterwards. Eleazar, in his reply to Ptolemy, states (46) that he is 
dispatching the seventy-two “with the law”, s^ovra*; xov vopiov. 
The impression is confirmed that the only place from which it can 
be had is Jerusalem; indeed, that there is only one manuscript of it 
in existence; the one which Eleazar is sending for “copying” ((jLexa- 
Ypaq>Y) 46 and 47). And the uniqueness of this manuscript is powerfully 
stressed in the elaborate and fairy-tale-like description of the reception, 
in Alexandria, of this wonderful book, written in golden letters 
(XpucroYpacpta tou; TouSouxou; YP<*[i.pLoccnv) on marvellous parchment 
(175-9)” (p. 120). 
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These arguments seem, to say the least, a trifle difficult to follow. 
The point at issue, after all, is whether, in complaining that the 
books of the Law had been written carelessly, Demetrius was talking 
of Alexandrian copies or of the Jerusalem text. Put more directly 
Zuntz’s arguments seem to be:— 

(1) If Demetrius were complaining about the Alexandrian manuscripts, 
he would have asked Eleazar for a better copy. Instead he asks 
for elders and makes no mention of a manuscript. Therefore he 
must have been complaining about the Jerusalem text x ). 

(2) Had his complaints been referring to the Alexandrian texts, his 
point in asking for elders would have been to get them to correct 
the faulty Alexandrian manuscripts. This was not his point. His 
point was to get the elders to bring on loan from Jerusalem the 
only copy of the Law in existence, the Jerusalem copy. This can 
be deduced from what he says and from what actually happened. 
And from the “conclusion” one can deduce what he meant in 
his “premiss”: he was there complaining, not about Alexandrian 
texts, but about the unique Jerusalem text. 

Immediately we must observe that argument (2) completely 
invalidates argument (1). If he did request, by implication, the Jeru¬ 
salem copy of the Law, it is no longer of any significance to say 
“In fact, however, a manuscript to be obtained from there is strangely 
enough not even mentioned”. 

i) Here the whole argument turns on the observation that Demetrius makes 
no request for a copy of the Law; for if a request for a copy of the Law from 
Jerusalem were so much as implicit inter alia in his request for elders, then his 
request would show that it was not Jerusalem, but Alexandrian, copies that he 
was complaining about. 

So then he did not want a manuscript from Jerusalem, he wanted elders. What 
for? To translate the Hcb. law, obviously; but since they were not asked to bring 
a copy from Jerusalem, they must have been expected to translate local Alexandrian 
copies. And since, ex hypothesi, Demetrius has complained about the poor 
quality of the Jerusalem text, we must assume that the Alexandrian text is all 
right; for as Zuntz observes no mention is made of correcting faulty Alexandrian 

manuscripts. ^ , . 

The Librarian’s proposition then runs: “the books of the law are wanting 
because they are spoken in Hebrew, and the Jerusalem copies have been somewhat 
carelessly copied out. I suggest we send to Jerusalem and get seventy-two elders 
to translate the local Alexandrian copies. . . . 

This of course is absurd; but its absurdity springs from insisting that t e 
request for elders means ciders only and does not include a (better) copy of the 
Law. But one cannot understand a copy of the Law as included in his request 
without thereby making it evident that his complaints were against Alexandrian 
copies. 
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But further, if it was the Jerusalem text that he complained of in 
the premiss, then we reach the absurd contradiction, that he made 
that premiss the ground for suggesting, as a cure, sending for the 
very Jerusalem text he had just complained of. 

Zuntz, of course, sees the contradiction and proceeds to charge 
Aristeas with inconsistency. But Aristeas is surely hard done by. 
One cannot fairly maintain at one and the same time that, 

(1) the conclusion logically shows what was the intention of the 
premiss; and 

(2) the conclusion so contradicts the premiss as to make it evident 
that the author, by the time he reached his conclusion, has con¬ 
veniently “dropped” his premiss. 

Next we may question whether the story of the reception of the 
Jerusalem scrolls in Alexandria, for all its fairy-tale character, is really 
intended to create the impression that these scrolls were the only 
manuscript of the Law in existence. Elsewhere (46, 123-127, 318) the 
High Priest makes a tremendous fuss about his reluctance to let the 
translators go; he begs Ptolemy to send them back as soon as the work 
is done, and further enlists the aid of Andreas and Aristeas to make 
certain that they return. But there is no sign of reluctance at letting 
go “the only copy of the law in the world”, nor is there a single 
request for the return of this “unique” copy; in fact Aristeas does 
not trouble to tell us what happened to it. For all that, this Jerusalem 
copy is obviously meant to be a superb copy of the Law, and we may 
agree with Zuntz that “any idea of careless writing” and lack of 
scholarly treatment is here completely out of the question”. But with 
a sudden turn of argument Zuntz, whose words I have just quoted 
adds “whether we think of the Jerusalem text or for that matter of 
an Alexandrian one” (p. 120). And so it seems that in order to esta¬ 
blish his charge of inconsistency against Aristeas, Zuntz argues: 

(1) Demetrius must have been complaining about the Jerusalem text, 
for there were not any texts in Alexandria; there was only one 
copy in the world, the marvellous Jerusalem scroll. It was 
inconsistent for him to complain about that copy. 

(2) Even if there were a copy in Alexandria, the same grand story 
would have been told about it, as about this unique copy from 
Jerusalem. Therefore it was inconsistent for Demetrius to com¬ 
plain about any imperfect Heberew manuscripts, Jerusalem 
copies or Alexandrian copies. 

Vetus Testainentum XIII 2 a 
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VI. 

But having “established” glaring inconsistency in Aristeas by 
these arguments, Zuntz then examines in the light of this inconsist¬ 
ency, what Demetrius did actually say was his purpose in sending for 
the elders, and finds in it a double entendre designedly ambiguous, in 
order to cover up the contradictions inherent in his story. He was 
trying to represent the work of translation as if it were a work of 
the normal Alexandrian critical procedure of collecting and collating 
manuscripts, and establishing a correct text. He was therefore obliged 
to devise an excuse for dragging in the Alexandrian procedure for 
establishing exact (cxxpt(3r,) texts by collating (avTi(3aXXsiv) different 
copies; which he does by smartly introducing his passing reference 
to imperfect manuscripts. Thereafter, to quote Zuntz, “Continuing 
in the terminology of Alexandrian scholarship, he (Demetrius) 
proposes (32) that the exact wording (to is to be reached 

by the “examining” of — here the identification threatens to break 
down. For, after all, what is to be compared is not as in scholarly 
work, various manuscripts, but various translations of one text set 
forth by various elders. But Aristeas endeavours to keep up appear¬ 
ances. Leaving the reader to trace his ingenuity in every detail we 
may single out but one. If he intended unequivocally here to have the 
task of translation proposed, why does he not say so unequivocally? 
In fact, this concept is kept entirely outside this whole section—until 
the very end. And there, this is telling, Demetrius is not made to say: 
“thus we shall obtain an exact translation”, but to xocra ty)v epfi.Y]vsi<xv 
axpi fi&Q ... As it (this paraphrastic clause) stands, it involves the 
double-entendre “what is exact according to” either “(scholarly) inter¬ 
pretation” or “translation” (p. 121). 

Now it is quite dear that Aristeas has deliberately used the terms of 
textual criticism to describe the work of translation; but it is seriously 
to be doubted that he has done so from the motives which Zuntz 
imputes to him. Let us examine the alleged motives in detail. (1) The 
fact is clear enough that Aristeas makes no attempt at keeping up 
appearances that the work was textual criticism. At the very point 
where according to Zuntz “the identification threatened to break 
down”, and Aristeas had to strain ingenuity to keep up appearances 
(at the very point, indeed, where Zuntz breaks off his quotation of 
the text) Aristeas is making Demetrius say that they should examine 
to cnipupcovov ex t&v ttXsiovcov. The reader does not have to search 
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around suspiciously to discover that the 7 cX£i6vg>v are not manuscripts 
after all, but men; Demetrius is openly referring to elders, and is 
explaining the purpose of having such a large number, “so that we 
may examine wherein the majority agree and thus obtain accuracy 
is the interpretation (i.e. translation). There is no attempt here to 
lead the reader to think that a collation of manuscripts is being made. 
In fact Demetrius’ suggestion (“the conclusion” as Zuntz calls it) 
does not so much as mention manuscripts. Aristeas then was not 
trying to keep up false appearances. 

Nor is there any attempt anywhere else to create or maintain the 
impression that the elders were doing textual criticism. The manu¬ 
scripts that they bring from Jerusalem are marvellously made and 
written; and though we may not believe with Zuntz (now gone to 
the other extreme, which makes all textual criticism impossible) that 
these manuscripts are the only copy of the Law in existence, the 
manuscripts are obviously meant to contain the authoritative text: 
textual criticism is plainly unnecessary. 

When the work of translation is finally related (para. 302), Aristeas 
says “And they proceeded to carry it out, making all details harmonise 
among themselves by the collations (dvT$oXai;). Zuntz comments: 
“’AvTi^dAXsiv, as noted above, is the technical term for the “collating” 
of manuscripts. The “imperfect manuscripts” have been out of view 
for a long time; what is “collated” is the views of the elders; and 
they themselves collate them; to Demetrius falls the lot of acting as 
secretary” (p. 122). It is only fair to add that, if by “imperfect manu¬ 
scripts” Zuntz refers to the remark about carelessly written Hebrew 
manuscripts (30), those manuscripts fell out of view at once; they are 
not mentioned thereafter in the rest of Demetrius’ speech, nor 
anywhere else after para. 30. But if by “imperfect manuscripts” 
Zuntz wishes to infer that by para. 302, Aristeas has dropped the 
earlier, subtly introduced, impression that the elders were collating 
“imperfect manuscripts”, and now frankly admits that it was trans¬ 
lators’ views and not manuscripts that were being collated, it is only 
fair to repeat that Aristeas made it clear right from the start (para. 33) 
that it was the elders’ views that were to be collated and has nowhere 
ever talked of collating manuscripts, though he has both in 30-32 and 
again in 302 deliberately used the terms of textual criticism and 
collation to describe the collating of the elders’ views. 

(2) As for the donble-eniendre which is supposed to lurk in the 
paraphrastic to xoeva tyjv epuTjvstav axpi $ic„ we may first doubt 
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whether this neuter, to ... . axpipeg is any more sinister than the 
neuter used in the previous phrase: O7uco<; to aujxcpcovov ex tcov kXsiovcov 
e^£TaaavT£c; xal XapovT£<; to xoctA ty)v £p[r/]V£iav axpi^et;. The two 
phrases show a like construction. And then we may notice that 
the ambiguity is not in the paraphrase, but in the term epp^veta, 
which can mean both (scholarly) interpretation and translation (as 
Zuntz himself points out, p. 112, and makes evident in his translation, 
p. 122). When Zuntz asks “If he intended unequivocally here to 
have the task of translation proposed, why does he not say so un¬ 
equivocally”, we may quote Zuntz in reply: “Where the noun 
(for “Translation”) was required, even Greek usage reduced 
him to the simple £pfji7)V£ia (3, 11, 32, 120, 301, 308)” (p. 112). The 
noun £p(jLY)V£L(x was the only noun available for “translation” and 
grammatically it fitted his participial construction. To remove all 
ambiguity and say “translation”, not “interpretation”, he would 
have to have used a compound verb, which would not have suited 
the structure of his sentence. In other words, he would have to have 
gone out of his way to remove from the phrase any idea of inter¬ 
pretation, when it doubtless suited his meaning better (though not 
for the reason Zuntz alleges; see below) to leave the idea “interpre¬ 
tation” mingling with “translation”. 

(3) But when Zuntz complains “In fact, this concept (i.e. the 
concept of translation) is kept entirely outside this whole section— 
until the very end”, this is most unfair. Demetrius’ proposal to the 
king naturally comes last in the memorandum. The long preamble 
has been necessary to explain the many difficulties and to prepare the 
way for his extreme proposal of fetching seventy-two elders from 
Jerusalem. It was moreover a matter already decided (para. 11) that 
there should be a translation, and that a letter should be sent to the 
High Priest about it. What was not decided then, and what therefore 
forms the new proposal now, is what the High Priest shall be asked 
to do by way of meeting the need. Naturally enough, when Demetrius 
does come, at the end of his memorandum, to make his proposal, 
prominence is given, not to the suggestion that a translation should 
be made, but to the method of producing it. Even so, the desired 
£p{j. 7 )V£ia finds mention in the same sentence as the rest of the propo¬ 
sal, so that it cannot fairly be said to have been deliberately “kept 
entirely outside this whole section—until the end”, unless one is 
prepared to say that the proposal to send for elders to do the sppTjvda 
has likewise been kept entirely outside this whole section—until the end. 
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(4) But if Aristeas, contrary to the charges brought against him, 
everywhere advertises so openly that the “collating” done by the 
translators was a “collating” of their views and not of manuscripts, 
can the passing reference to carelessly written copies of the Law (30) 
be explained as anything else than a smart, but irrelevant, remark, 
designed to create the ‘atmosphere’ of Alexandrian scholarly proce¬ 
dure? And is the fact that Demetrius in his proposal nowhere so 
much as mentions manuscripts, good or bad, attributable to anything 
else than Aristeas’ wish now conveniently to “forget” that he had 
three sentences earlier mentioned imperfect manuscripts? Our answer 
will depend in part on how much we think was involved in the 
process that Aristeas describes as ajicXcaTspov Se, xal oux vnapyzi, 
ae<r/)(jLavTat. If this process covered nothing more than ordinary 
scribal errors, we shall have to say that in Demetrius’ application to 
Jerusalem the smaller request for an error-free, authoritative text 
was implicit in the larger request for official interpreters. But the 
process may have involved more. As we have seen (p. 362), when 
Aristobulus carefully wrote (ay){jiatv<o) Aratus’ prologue, it involved, 
not so much accurate copying of Aratus’ original text, but a sub¬ 
stituting, here and there, of different vocabulary to make Aratus say 
what Aristobulus “knew” he meant. Such “writing” involves 
“interpretation”. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that similar, 
well-intentioned, “writing” lies behind some of the variants in the 
different Hebrew textual traditions; not all Hebrew scribes in those 
early days worked according to Masoretic principles, as Qumran has 
plainly showed us 1 ). If then Demetrius is referring to some such 
process “carelessly done”, when he complains about copies of the 
Hebrew law, it is even more natural that he should ask, not for an 
exact manuscript, but for elders to give the exact interpretation; for 
if accuracy in writing out a manuscript meant to Aristeas, not merely 
copying exactly what you saw in the text, but giving what you 
“knew” to be the accurate “meaning” of what you saw, how much 
more would “interpretation” be involved, when it came to translating 
the Hebrew into Greek. And that ability to interpret the exact 
meaning of the Law was of greater importance to Aristeas than the 

*) “Skchan points out that the St. Mark’s manuscript illustrates the effect of 
an “excgctical process” in the transmission of the text; that is, the scribe who 
copied a manuscript was at the same time an interpreter, who felt free to expand 
and modify the text in order to bring out what he believed to be its meaning”. 
M. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scro/ls y London, 1958, p. 147. Cf. also 
VT Supplement , Vol. IV, pp. 151-3. 
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ability to express the meaning in Greek, we may judge from the way 
he everywhere advertises the elders’ ethical wisdom and theological 
knowledge, and scarce says anything about their linguistic ability. 
All seventy-two were experts in their law—but, apparently, they did 
not have a sub-committee of non-theologians to advise them on 
matters of style. 

Aristeas, then, has certainly exploited the double meaning of 
epjxTjveta to the full; or, at least, he has emphasised the exegetical 
and interpretative element in it far more the translation element. 
But he has done so, not because, in ignorance of what was involved 
in translation, he tried to describe it as if it were Alexandrian textual 
criticism, but because, to his mind, interpretation was the biggest and 
most important element in translation. 

And anyway this ability to interpret the Law was far more to 
Aristeas’ purpose than linguistic ability. To have seventy-two men 
from Jerusalem so proficient in Greek that they could translate 
Hebrew into Greek, was of no particular propaganda value to Jews 
living in Alexandria. But to have a translation that must be right, 
and must represent exactly what the Law meant, because it was made 
by seventy-two experts in the interpretation of the Law, straight from 
Jerusalem and with the confidence of the High Priest, would be a 
great comfort for Jews who were disturbed by rumours and reports 
that not all Hebrew MSS agreed. According to F. M. Cross x ), Cave 
4 at Qumran has produced not only at least three sharply defined 
textual traditions, but among them one tradition that is far nearer to 
the text type underlying the Septuagint than to the proto-Masoretic 
text 2 ). Now it is altogether likely that knowledgeable Jews in 
Alexandria would be aware, if only vaguely, that their Hebrew text, 
and in consequence, their LXX translation derived from it, differed 
from Hebrew texts elsewhere. While then, we are not obliged to 
believe Aristeas’ wonderful story of LXX origins, we can readily 
accept his reference to carelessly written Hebrew manuscripts as 
reflecting the true state of affairs, of which he himself was aware; and 
we can understand why he should create a story of LXX origins that 
would not only glorify the Law and the wisdom of its translators in 
comparison with Greek literature and sages, but would also incident¬ 
ally assure Alexandrian Jewry that their Hebrew text, and the Greek 
translation made from it, were true representatives of the Law; they 

1 ) The Ancient Library of Qumrmi, Duckworth, London, 1958, p. 135f. 

2 ) See :ilso W. F. Albright, BASOR , December 1955, p. 27f. 
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came direct from the High Priest in Jerusalem with his authority 
and blessing. 

VII 

On p. 357 we noticed that there were two crucial passages in 
Aristeas that have been taken by some to refer to Greek translations 
of the Law earlier than the LXX. So far we have discussed the first. 
The second can be dealt with far more quickly. It comes in para. 314, 
where Demetrius explains why the wonderful contents of the Law 
had not been mentioned by historians and poets before. He knows, 
so he assures Ptolemy, of two men who did attempt it, but were 
stopped by God. The first, Theopompus, was smitten, when he was 
(jtiXAcov viva tcov 7rpoY)p(jLY]veufjLevo>v emacpocXeaTspov ex tou vojxou 
7rpoataTopetv.. Jellicoe x ) has well presented the case for taking 
the adverb £7ru7<paAecT£pov with 7rpoau7TopeLv and not with Tcpoyjppnqv- 
eupivtov ; in other words, he shows that Demetrius is not complain¬ 
ing about the imperfections of previous translations, but about 
Theopompus for rashly trying to quote from them. Nevertheless it 
still leaves Demetrius asserting that previous translations had been 
made. What then is the historical value of this assertion? Very little 
or none! Zuntz has brilliantly demonstrated its worthlessness by 
tracing this piece of propaganda to its source in the fiction of Jewish 
tradition, and then setting it side by side with other completely 
contradictory fictions in the same tradition (pp. 123-5). The case for 
translations of the Law earlier than the LXX must rest on evidence 
other than Aristeas'. 

JTS , October 1961, 267-8. 
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Modern scholars commonly regard the “Letter of Aristeas” as a 
work typical of Jewish apologetics, aiming at self-defense and 
propaganda, and directed to the Greeks. Here are some instances 
illustrating this general view. In 1903 Friedlander wrote that the 
glorification of Judaism in the Letter was no more than self- 
defense, though “the book does not mention the antagonists of 
Judaism by name, nor does it admit that its intention is to refute 
direct attacks.” 1 Stein sees in the Letter *‘a special kind of de¬ 
fense which practices diplomatic tactics,” 2 and Tramontano also 
speaks of “an apologetic and propagandist tendency.” 8 Vincent 
characterizes it as “a small apologetic novel written for the 
Egyptians” (i.e. the Greeks in Egypt). 4 Pfeiffer says: “This 
fanciful story of the origin of the Septuagint is merely a pretext 
for defending Judaism against its heathen denigrators, for ex¬ 
tolling its nobility and reasonableness, and for striving to convert 
Greek speaking Gentiles to it.” 8 Schiirer classes the Letter with 
a special kind of literature, “Jewish propaganda in Pagan dis¬ 
guise,” whose works are “directed to the pagan reader, in order to 
make propaganda for Judaism among the Gentiles.” 8 Andrews, 
too, believes that the role of a Greek was assumed by Aristeas 
in order “to strengthen the force of the argument and commend 
it to non-Jewish readers.” 7 And even Gutman, who rightly recog- 

* The present study is based on my article published in Hebrew in Dinaburg 
Festschrift, Jerusalem, 1949, p. 83 sqq. For the preparation of the English text 
my thanks are due to my wife and to Dr. Hedva Ben-Israel. 

1 M. Friedlander, Gesch. d. jiidischen Apologetik, 1903, p. 97. The opinion that 
the Letter of Aristeas is intended for the pagan reader is repeated several times in 
the chapter devoted to this book, p. 84-104. 

*M. Stein, The author of the Letter of Aristeas as a defender of Judaism, Zion, 
I, 1936, p. 132 (Hebrew). 

•R. Tramontano, La Lettera di Aristea a Filocrate, 1931, p. 104, cf. p. 132. 

4 Vincent, Rev. Bibl., 17,1908, p. 523. 

• Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times, 1949, p. 225. 

•Schiirer, Gesch. des jiidischen Volkes, III, p. 554; especially on the Letter of 
Aristeas: “All is directed in the first place towards the pagan readers,” p. 610. 

T Andrews in Charles* The Apocrypha and Pseudoepigrapha, 1923, II, p. 84. 

Reprinted from Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 51, 1958. 
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nizes that the Letter sprang “from an inner need of the educated 
Jew,” sees in it “a strong means for making Jewish propaganda 
in the Greek world.” 8 

In this article an attempt will be made to prove that the Letter 
of Aristeas was not written with the aim of self-defense or propa¬ 
ganda, and was addressed not to Greek, but to Jewish readers. 
This suggestion is made on the following grounds: 

1. ) In the second century B.C. 9 Alexandrian Jewry attained a 
sufficient degree of Hellenization to create Jewish literature in 
Greek. The aim of this literature was to present Jewish subjects 
in an attractive Greek form (for instance, epic poetry or trage¬ 
dies on Jewish themes) or to comment on some special item of 
Jewish history or religion. In this way the first representatives 
of Jewish Hellenistic literature, such as the historian Demetrios, 
the poet Philo, the tragedian Ezekiel and others made their ap¬ 
pearance. There is no doubt that all those authors wrote for the 
Jewish public. 10 It is my opinion that other authors (like Arta- 
panos and Aristobulos) also had the Jewish readers in mind, but 
this is not the place to discuss the tendencies of Alexandrian 
literature as a whole. 11 For our purpose here it is sufficient to 
state the fact that in the second century B.C. there were Jewish 
writers in Alexandria who wrote on Jewish subjects for the Jewish 
reader in Greek. 

2. ) Those who emphasize the apologetic tendency of Alexandrian 
literature often confuse the time limits and read the views of the 

8 J* Gutman, The origin and the main purpose of the Letter of Aristeas, Ha- 
Goren, io, 1928 (Hebrew) p. 54; cf. p. 59: ‘‘The Letter of Aristeas contains clear 
and frank propaganda for the basic doctrines of Judaism and for spreading the 
knowledge of the Torah in the Greek world.” 

*On the date of the composition of the Letter of Aristeas see the article of 
Bickerman in ZNTW 29, 1930, p. 280 sqq. Bickerman dates the composition of 
the Letter in the second half of the second century B.C. He bases his suggestions 
on formal data (such as the greeting formula in the official letters, the names of 
certain court offices, etc.), familiar to scholars from the papyri of this period. This 
approach makes it possible to fix a date within a range of a few decades, and al¬ 
though it is always possible that new sources might change Bickerman’s chronolog¬ 
ical framework by a number of years, it seems to me that on the whole it is 
justified. Cf. M. Hadas, Aristeas to Philocrates, 1951, pp. 9 sqq., 54. 

10 This is admitted also by other scholars. See Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 
1875, p. 81 (on Demetrios); Schiirer, III, p. 502 (on Ezekiel). 

11 1 discuss this question in detail in my article: “Jewish apologetic literature 
reconsidered,” Eos, 48, fasc. iii (“Symbolae Taubenschlag”). 
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Roman period into the early Ptolemaic period. We have to bear 
in mind that Jewish defensive writings were an answer to anti¬ 
semitism, and we have no evidence of the existence of Greek 
antisemitic writings before the Hasmonaean period. 12 On the con¬ 
trary, the first Greek writers who mentioned Jews (Theophrastos, 
Hekataios, Klearchos of Soloi) spoke of them without hate and 
even with a certain amount of favor and appreciation. Although 
antisemitic literature appears in the second century B.C., it only 
reaches its climax toward the end of the Hellenistic and the be¬ 
ginning of the Roman period. We cannot, therefore, attribute to 
a Jewish writer of the second century the psychology of Philo 
and Josephus. The time of the Letter of Aristeas is not that of 
“Against Apion.” 

3. ) The same confusion appears with regard to the question of 
propaganda. Preaching the Torah is obviously one of the most 
effective methods of self-defense, but if in the second century 
there was not any need for defense, there was even less ground 
for a widespread Jewish propaganda among the Gentiles or for 
a direct attack on paganism. As for the glorification of Judaism, 
which is the main subject of the Letter, why should we see it as 
a means of propaganda? Is it not possible to imagine that this 
glorification of Judaism could have found more favor and under¬ 
standing in the heart of a Jew, than it could have influenced a 
Greek reader? 

4. ) Schiirer sees in the very Greek pseudonym of Aristeas a 
means of propaganda among the Gentiles. Against this opinion 
we may argue: first, is it not naive to suppose, that an educated 
Greek would be taken in by so crude a fiction and believe that it 
was a genuine Greek praising Judaism so highly? 13 Secondly, 
the name of Aristeas was probably taken by the author out of 
the legend on the origin of the Septuagint, whence he also got 
other details, such as the invitation of seventy-two Elders, and 
the active participation of King Philadelphos in the whole enter¬ 
prise. And since, to a certain Aristeas was ascribed a book “on 

u Manetho was not a Greek, but an Egyptian priest His antisemitism is limited 
to the discussion of one single topic, that of Exodus, which was of special interest 
to the Egyptians. 

tt For a detailed discussion of this question, see below. 
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the Jews,” we may suppose that the author of the Letter thought 
it desirable to ascribe to him also his own work. 14 And, finally, 
the Greek pseudonym does not exclude the possibility that the 
book was intended for the Jewish reader; on the contrary, we 
shall see below, that it enforces this view. 

5.) In paragraphs 130-169 the High Priest Eleazar discusses in 
detail the precepts of the Torah, and it is particularly in this 
exposition that scholars see apologetic tendencies. We have, 
however, to ask: why did the author, if he truly intended to 
preach the Torah to the Gentiles, choose, of all things, the diffi¬ 
cult chapters of “animals chewing the cud and parting the hoof”? 
Did the Gentiles have a special interest in this question? It is 
well known that the precepts and customs which attracted their 
special attention and aroused their curiosity, were the circum¬ 
cision, the Sabbath, the main holidays, and the prohibition of 
pork. But Eleazar passes over these questions in silence. In 
addition to the precepts dealing with forbidden foods, the High 
Priest touches only those on “Tefilin and Mesusot” (158-159). 
Neither of these questions could have been of any interest to the 
Gentiles. 16 It is hard to imagine that the Gentiles were such ex¬ 
perts in the Torah that for them only these minor precepts re¬ 
quired further clarification. Is it not possible that the Jewish 
reader himself felt the need for explanations of this kind? This 
question will also be discussed below. 

These are the arguments which, in my opinion, justify the at¬ 
tempt to approach the Letter of Aristeas from a different point 
of view. We shall analyze this book on the assumption that it 
was composed not for propaganda among the Greeks, but for the 

u Cl. Hadas t op. dt., p. 4. 

15 In order to keep the literary form which the author chose (a Jewish sage 
explaining the Torah to Aristeas, “the Greek 1 *) Eleazar opens his exposition with 
the idea of monotheism and criticizes paganism, but this is no more than an intro¬ 
duction; he soon passes to the main sublet, that of dean and undean animals, 
and discusses it at length. Speaking of his basic subject, the author pretends that 
his discussion is merely an example (143: x&P lp ^ vxo&tlyparoi) t but he forgets 
that it was not by aeddent that Eleazar touched the subject of undean animals, 
but as an answer to a question of Aristeas “the Greek** (138-9). Aristeas had not 
enquired about the main doctrines of the Torah, but only asked for an explanation 
of this particular question, claiming that it arouses the curiosity of “most men** 
(to&» roXXofo). Tramontano’s interpretation, that “most men’* means the Gentiles, 
especially the Alexandrian Greeks, cannot be proved. 
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needs of the Jewish reader. If this approach raises problems 
which have not been noted as yet, or have not found their full 
explanation, we can claim that our method of research has been 
justified. 

I. 

The author of the Letter of Aristeas 19 writes Greek; he assumes 
a Greek disguise; his attitude toward Greeks is full of respect 
and praise; his book testifies to his thorough familiarity with 
Greek culture. On the other hand, the Letter is an ardent 
panegyric upon Judaism; long and enthusiastic passages are de¬ 
voted to the description of Jerusalem, of the Temple and the 
High Priest. The practical prescriptions of the Torah are re¬ 
garded by the author as a “wall of iron” to separate the Jews 
from the Gentiles and to preserve the purity of Judaism. In this 
duality of the general outlook lies the riddle of Aristeas. 

Let us start with the Greek aspect of the book. There are two 
sides to this problem: the extent to which the author was imbued 
with Greek culture; and, his attitude toward Greeks and Hellen¬ 
ism. 

There is no doubt that the Hellenistic influence on the author 
was very strong. The language, the literary form and the philo¬ 
sophical ideas of the Letter — all testify to this. As far as the 
language is concerned, I shall limit myself to a few remarks, since 
this subject has already been amply dealt with . 11 The Letter 
is written in the ordinary Greek language of the Hellenistic period 
(koivt)) and shows no influence of Semitic tongues. In the narra¬ 
tive, and especially in the documents, one can trace the influence 
of the Ptolemaic offices. Many words, expressions and certain 
subtleties of style are repeated in the same form as in the papyri 
of that period. In the exposition of abstract ideas the style grows 
heavier, and the sentences turn into long complicated periods. 
The vocabulary is rich and the author skilfully uses numerous 

" I call the book of Aristeas a “letter,” as it is commonly styled so by scholars, 
though I am fully aware of the weight of the arguments put forth by Hadas 
(op. dt., p. 56) against the epistolary character of the book. The denomination 
“Letter” has in the present artide only the aim of facilitating reference. — The 
numbers in brackets refer to the paragraphs of the Letter. My thanks are due to 
Professor M. Hadas for his kind permission to use his translation of the Letter. 

11 See Tramontane, p. 148 sqq.; H. G. Meecham, The letter of Aristeas, 193s. 
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synonyms in order to add color and interest to the narrative. We 
may say, on the whole, that the author has perfect mastery of the 
Greek language, official (Ptolemaic usage) as well as literary, 
and that he reveals a certain skill (talent would perhaps be too 
flattering a word) in narrating various events in a manner attrac¬ 
tive to the reader. 

The Hellenistic influence is also apparent in the literary form 
of the composition. Aristeas (we shall refer to the anonymous 
author of the Letter by this name, since it was obviously his own 
wish) included in his work a great variety of topics, accounts of 
historical events, documents, an account of a journey, discussions 
of abstract themes, etc. It is, indeed, difficult to find another 
literary work in ancient literature which would, on the whole, 
be like the Letter of Aristeas. Still, if we examine every part 
separately, we will have no difficulty in tracing its dependence 
on the standard works of Greek literature. Gutman justly re¬ 
marked that the description of the journey to Palestine (83-120) 
is a kind of “Utopia,” composed in the style of Euhemeros and 
other writers. 18 Even more evident is the Greek influence in that 
part of the Letter which is devoted to a Symposium (182-294). 
From Plato on, the form of the Symposium became a favorite 
among the authors of dialogues, although Plato’s treatment of 
it, at once light and profound, was above the capacity of the 
epigoni. The dialogues composed in the Hellenistic period deal 
with insignificant topics or contain pedantic complicated discus¬ 
sions, in which all the participants in turn expressed their opinions 
on specific problems in philosophy, morals, etc. 19 The Symposium, 
described in the Letter, is of this latter kind, but it goes beyond all 
other Symposia in its lack of any poetic feeling, and in its dry 
didactic manner. 20 The documents, again, were clearly composed 

“On the Greek “Utopias” see E. Rhode, Der griechische Roman’, 1900, p. 
310 sqq.; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization*, p. 112 sq. 

“ On the Dialogues in general and on the Symposia in particular see Hirzel, Der 
Dialog 1895, I, pp. 374, 341, 355; II, p. 141. It is worth noting that Hirzel does 
not mention at all the Symposium in the “Letter of Aristeas / 1 although we have 
here a unique example of a Symposium composed in the Hellenistic period and 
preserved in full up to our time. 

“The King asks each of the seventy-two Elders one question on an abstract 
subject and receives suitable answers. Aristeas felt that it was impossible to pro¬ 
long the Symposium until all the seventy-two Elders gave their answers, and so 
he divided it into seven days. The classical dialogue demanded that the discussion 
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in the usual manner of the Ptolemaic offices. 21 If we add that 
the allegorical commentaries to the precepts of the Torah were 
also influenced by Hellenistic examples, we might rightly con¬ 
clude that the book of Aristeas in all its parts followed the pat¬ 
terns of Greek literature. 

And now a few words about the influence of Hellenism on the 
philosophical ideas of the book, a few words only, since here too 
others have anticipated me. 22 The ideas of Greek philosophers 
on ethics and politics are mainly reflected in the Symposium part 
of the Letter. Aristeas says, for instance, that the typical features 
of a good political ruler are love for mankind, generosity, mag¬ 
nanimity (</ vXavOpomia , imeiKeia, (ta.Kpo6vfi.ia ), and the basic 
moral qualities for every human being are prudence, justice, tem¬ 
perance (cro)rf>po(rvvT], Sikcuoctvvt}, e’y/cpareta) . All this is drawn 
from the ethics and politics of the contemporary philosophers, 
especially of the Stoics (cf. e.g. Diod. I, 70, 6). Again, it is in 
the true spirit of Greek philosophy that the questions are asked: 
“What is philosophy?” (256), “Which is the highest rule?” (221), 
“How he (sc. the King) might be beyond outbursts of wrath?” 
(253), “How may one avoid yielding to pride?” (262). When 
one of the Elders mentions the “Lawgivers” (240), he does not 
have Moses in mind (for, if he did, he would use the singular 
form), but the great political reformers of Greece, such as Solon, 
Lykourgos, etc. The high respect for the Law (vopos), to which 
even kings had to submit (279), reflects the political views of 
the Greeks of the Classical period. 23 Other questions and answers 

should not last more than one day. Aristotle, however, had already divided his 
dialogues into several days, and Cicero followed his example. Cf. Hirzel, I, p. 299. 
As for the answers given in turn, the same method is applied by Plutarch in his 
“Symposium of seven sages,” where the sages gave their answers to the questions 
put before them by Amasis, King of Egypt, one after the other in turn. But the 
literary talent of Plutarch is, of course, incomparably superior to that of Aristeas. 

“ In speaking of documents, I have in mind those which were obviously com¬ 
posed by Aristeas, like the memorandum of Demetrios to the King (29 sqq.), or 
the King’s letter to Eleazar (35 sqq.). The edict of Philadelphos freeing the Jewish 
prisoners (22 sqq.) is now considered by some scholars as genuine. Cf. Wilken, 
Archiv fur Papyrusforschung 12, 1937, 221 sqq.; Wilhelm, ibid., 14, 1941, 30 sqq. 

“Cf. numerous notes in Wendland’s edition of the Greek text and in the com¬ 
mentaries of Tramontano and Hadas. 

“Of the Classical period only, since in the Hellenistic period the King himself 
became in a certain sense the source of the law. See Goodenough, The political 
philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship, Yale Class. Stud., I, 1928, p. S3, sqq.; Schubart, 
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obviously point to the political background of the Ptolemaic king¬ 
dom. 24 Occasionally a question sounds strange, coming from the 
King, and it seems obviously composed for the sake of an answer 
which sounds clearly like a quotation from a Greek work on 
ethics, or from one of the numerous books “on the Kingship” 
(irepl fi ao-tXda?) so widely known in the Hellenistic period. 25 
Tramontano, in his commentary on the Letter, tries to stress the 
Jewish character of the questions and answers; yet all the parallel 
sentences enumerated by him, are drawn either from the later 
books of the Bible (Proverbs, Psalms, Daniel) or from the 
Apocrypha (Sirach, The Books of Maccabees, and especially 
The Wisdom of Solomon), all written in a period in which Jewish 
literature was already greatly influenced (directly or indirectly) 
by Hellenism. Tramontano’s examples, therefore, do not prove 
anything. On the other hand, it is worth noting, that several 
passages in the Symposium have no counterpart at all in Jewish 
literature. There is little doubt, therefore, that the Greek ideas 
in the Symposium of Aristeas are drawn directly from the great 
stock of Hellenistic literature without Jewish intermediaries. 

To sum up: Aristeas was a learned Jew who had a Greek edu¬ 
cation and was influenced by the Greek philosophical literature 
of that period. The attitude of a Jew of this kind toward Hellen¬ 
ism was naturally very favorable, and it will be important for 
our study to discuss this question in greater detail. 

In speaking about Greek education, Aristeas uses two terms: 

Das hellenistische Konigsideal nach Inschriften und Papyri, Arch, fur Papyr 12 
1937, P- 1 sqq. 

* For instance, the questions on the attitude of the King toward different na¬ 
tions in his Kingdom (267), on the duties of the officials, and so on. Schwartz 
(in his article Hekataeos von Teos, Rheinisches Museum, 40, 1885, p. 258 sqq.) 
has already stressed the idea that the Letter reflects the official views of the Ptole¬ 
maic monarchy on the royal power. And, indeed, when we compare passages from 
the Symposium of Aristeas with Hekataeos' account on the way of life of the 
ancient Egyptian Kings (as a matter of fact, the Ptolemies are meant), and on 
their attitude toward the Kingdom and their subjects, we find several points of 
contact and parallel ideas (cf. Diod. I, 70 sqq.). 

*Cf. eg. the questions: How he might render due thanks to parents?" (238), 
“How he might avoid doing anything contrary to Law?" (240), “How he might 
obtain acceptance in a sojourn abroad?" (257), “Which is best for the people, that 
a commoner be set over them as king, or a king of royal descent?" (288). Cf. 
Andrews, p. 87, when he speaks about a compendium of “moral sayings" as a pos¬ 
sible source for the discussions in the Symposium. Goodenough, in his study quoted 
above, often mentions works “on Kingship" published in the Hellenistic period 
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irai&cta and Ka\oKaya0ia,the first one meaning education in the 
widest sense of the word and the second designating the cultural 
ideal to which the 41 ite of Greek society aspired.® 9 These two 
notions are so deeply involved with the very conception of Hel¬ 
lenism that it is difficult to consider them apart from the Hellen¬ 
istic background or to apply them to persons of another nation. 
Aristeas, however, uses these terms without any reservations 
when speaking not only about the Greeks (43.8) but also about the 
Jews; e.g. he refers to the High Priest Eleazar (3) as koXos 
Kaya.66% (“the true gentleman”) and he makes him use the 
very same word for describing the seventy-two Elders. The 
characterization given by Aristeas for these Elders is especially 
remarkable: “Eleazar then selected men most excellent and of 
outstanding scholarship,” who had a thorough knowledge not 
only of Jewish literature, “but had bestowed no slight study on 
that of the Greeks also” (121). They were therefore, he adds, 
best suited for the purpose of the delegation to the King, being 
great experts in the Torah and at the same time well prepared 
to answer the King’s questions and to hold speeches. “They 
zealously cultivated the quality of the mean (and that is the best 
course) and eschewing a crude and uncouth disposition, they 
likewise avoided conceit and the assumption of superiority over 
others.” Whom did Aristeas have in mind, when speaking about 
the “crude and uncouth disposition of mind”? Stein, in his article 
already mentioned (p. 134) thinks that Aristeas meant the “Hasi- 
dim.” His opinion is essentially sound, if we understand the term 
“Hasidim” in its widest sense. Aristeas does not oppose any par¬ 
ticular sect, but a certain state of mind which existed mostly in 
Palestine, but not only there. It seems as if Aristeas here antici¬ 
pated the skeptic smile of his enlightened readers, members of 
the Hellenized Jewish community in Alexandria, who might ask: 
Those Jews coming from Palestine, what have they in common 
with modern culture? And he answers: A great deal, since they 

“Aristeas does not explain precisely the meaning of the term rtuSela, and it 
may be suggested that he meant £yki)kXcoj waiStla, i.e. “the general education.” 
Cf. Philo, Vita Mosis I, 23. The term ratSila, however, has a wider sense as well, 
viz. the creation of a harmonious personality by developing equally the faculties 
of the body and the soul. Cf. J. Stenzel, Plato der Erzieher, 1918, p. no sqq. 
On the term traiMa in its historical development see W. Jaeger, Paideia, I—III. 
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differ basically from their “crude and uncouth” brethren; they 
have acquired a Greek education and can therefore be received 
among the xaXol Kaya&ol. 

Aristeas’ favorable attitude toward the ideals of Greek educa¬ 
tion explains his attitude to the Greeks themselves, as it 
appears in the Letter. It is an attitude of exceptional favor, such 
as could be shown to the most faithful friends of the Jews. 
Many scholars see in this attitude a typical apologetic feature; 
in order to extol Judaism in the eyes of the Greeks, it was neces¬ 
sary to emphasize the high respect paid to Jews by the most im¬ 
portant rulers of the Hellenic world. 27 Now, it is true that such 
apologetic features do exist in Jewish literature (e.g. in Josephus), 
but an examination of the picture drawn by Aristeas shows clearly 
that, in this case, the alleged “apologetics” grew far beyond the 
needs of propaganda among the Greeks. The gifts sent to Jeru¬ 
salem were the most precious ones in the Royal Treasury, and 
the King himself supervised their selection (80, 81); when the 
Elders arrived in Alexandria, the King ordered their immediate 
reception, although he usually received people only on the fifth 
day after their arrival, and the envoys of kings and cities had to 
wait thirty days before they were presented to the King (174- 
I 7 S)- The day of the Elders’ arrival was fixed as a holiday for 
the whole of King Philadelphos’ reign (180); in his letter to 
Eleazar the King acknowledged that the highest of gods (i.e. the 
God of Israel) preserved his kingdom in peace and honor (37); 
seven times did the King prostrate himself before the rolls of 
the Torah and he wept with joy (177-178). Did not the author 
here offend the taste of the pagan reader? Was he so simple as 
to think that such propaganda would be successful among edu¬ 
cated Greeks? No, such a thought was indeed far from his mind. 
His intention was to influence the Jewish, not the Greek, reader. 
There is nothing that makes you love people more than the knowl¬ 
edge that they love you. Aristeas’ reader was expected to deduce 
from the King’s and the courtiers’ affectionate attitude toward 
Jews that he himself ought to develop an affection toward Greeks. 

"Cl. Thackeray Translation of the Letter of Aristeas, JQR 15, p. 338. and 
Sterling Tracy, III, Macc. and Arist., Yale Class. Stud. I, p. as®. 
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To bring the Jews nearer to the Greeks and their culture —this 
was the aim of Aristeas. 

But what if the Jews say: Those Greeks are pagans; how can 
we approach them? Aristeas is ready with his answer. Very 
cautiously he tries to impress upon his readers the idea that no 
abyss separates Judaism from Hellenism. With some good will 
on both sides, it would be easy to bridge the two worlds. Has he 
not already shown that the Greek King and his courtiers had fully 
acknowledged the superior power of the God of Israel and lowered 
their heads before the Law of Moses? How significant does it 
now appear that the author puts on a Greek disguise: the glori¬ 
fication of the Jewish religion, coming from a Jew, would not have 
made the necessary impression upon the reader, while its praise 
by Aristeas, supposedly a Greek of high standing, may arouse 
much hope in the hearts of the Jews. They are approaching us, 
let us go and meet them! But how could a Jew come near to the 
pagan without betraying his monotheism? Aristeas, well versed 
as he was in Greek philosophy, had no difficulty in dissipating 
these doubts. The time of naive polytheism had passed long 
since. Educated Greeks knew that the gods were merely symbols, 
and from the beginning of the Hellenistic era Euhemeros’ theory 
gained force. According to this theory, the gods were kings and 
heroes of ancient times whose various actions for the benefit of 
mankind earned them the honor due to gods. Aristeas too sees 
paganism through the eyes of Euhemeros. The idols made of 
wood and stone are “images of persons who made discoveries 
useful in life” (135)# ** n d it would obviously be foolish to worship 
those idols. Aristeas makes the High Priest Eleazar use three times 
the words “foolishness” and “ignorance” in characterizing idol- 
atry (135/8: kcvov Kai fiaraiop, avor/roi, (ta/ratcas). He obviously 
abstains from using sharper words, and no attempt is made to 
emphasize the moral and religious depravity of paganism (as we 
find it, e.g. in the “Wisdom of Solomon,” XIV, 22, 99). Now, 
ignorance is not an unforgivable sin, it is merely an error which 
can be corrected through rational explanation. And, indeed, the 
elect among the Greeks understand this. In one of the most im¬ 
portant passages in the Letter, Aristeas tells the King: “God, 
the creator of all things, whom they (sc. the Jews) worship, is 
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He, whom all men worship (or xai irdv res), and we too, Your 
Majesty, though we address him differently, as Zeus” (16). Here 
is the final answer given to the wavering Jewish reader: Know 
that the Greeks in fact worship the same Highest God, and the 
difference lies only in names. Thus Aristeas found the synthesis 
between Judaism and Hellenism, and the way was now open, he 
must have hoped, for the two nations to approach one another 
— for peace and mutual benefit. 

This, however, was not so simple, and Aristeas knew it. In 
Greek education, in close intercourse with Greek society, in the 
breaking of the boundaries between Judaism and Hellenism, in 
all these lay serious danger for the Jews, the danger of losing their 
national character and assimilation among other nations. Did 
Aristeas really aspire to this? Certainly not. He was not a 
preacher of assimilation. On the contrary, his intention was to 
preserve Judaism against any alien attack, and he was ready 
even to surround it with an iron wall. How could these apparently 
conflicting notions be reconciled? 


II. 

The answer lies in the analysis of Aristeas’ conception of Juda¬ 
ism. Let us start with a detailed examination of the Symposium. 
We have already seen that the answers of the seventy-two Elders 
were composed in the spirit of Greek philosophy. What part then 
does Judaism play in the Symposium? The strange thing is that 
in all the seventy-two answers there is no trace of any Jewish 
elements. The Torah, Moses, Sinai, the Jewish nation, Pales¬ 
tine — none of these appears. Moreover, there is not, in all the 
answers, a single hint at the nationality of the Elders. It is as if 
bodyless souls and not human beings were conversing with the 
King. Now, it is clear that Aristeas could not have intended to 
conceal the nationality of the Elders. The Symposium is an in¬ 
tegral part of the story about the invitation of the Elders from 
Palestine for the purpose of translating the Torah. Why then 
this perplexing anonymity? Surely, the author did not simply 
forget to mention anything really Jewish! Moreover, it is clear 
that the dialogues with the Elders of Jerusalem were supposed 
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to reveal to the King (and in fact to the reader) the very essence 
of Judaism. If they do not fulfill this purpose, what else were 
they meant for? There is, indeed, no doubt that the author did 
his best to make them serve this aim, for he included the word 
“God” in all the seventy-two answers. Sometimes God is men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of an answer, but usually at the end and, 
occasionally, even in an additional sentence. 28 Now, if we also 
say that these answers were composed in the true spirit of Greek 
philosophy (which was, at this time, conceived as the universal 
human wisdom), then the basic idea which the author was trying 
to prove in the Symposium will be clear: Judaism is a combina¬ 
tion of a universal philosophy with the idea of monotheism. Here, 
then, lies the explanation for the author’s strange silence con¬ 
cerning the national and historical aspects of Judaism. These 
aspects of Judaism appear elsewhere in the Letter, but it was obvi¬ 
ously the wish of the author that at the moment of the climax, 
when the Elders appeared before the King and preached their 
faith and doctrines, all trifling and casual historical events should 
be banished from the reader’s mind in order that Judaism should 
reveal itself in its ideal purity. 

This ideal aspect of Judaism, as it appears in the Symposium, 
gives us the key to the understanding of the general outlook, the 
“Weltanschauung,” of the author. 29 Ideal Judaism is pure mono¬ 
theism, in no way at variance with the common Greek concep¬ 
tion of the world. One’s attitude to one’s neighbor, family life, 
questions of state and power — all remain the same, but above 
them rises in all its splendor the crowning idea of One God. I 
have, however, said that in the Symposium Aristeas draws a pic¬ 
ture of ideal Judaism. He could not, of course, stay on this high 
level, in a vacuum so to speak, for a long time. In the first place, 
he was writing a literary work and not a philosophical treatise 
and, besides, he was, after all, only human, and he definitely 
belonged to a certain nation and to a certain period. He could 
not ignore matters of daily life for he had to provide his readers 

“Cf. e.g.^ the paragraphs 194, 199, 205-9, 2I 9 sqq. This additional sentence can 
easily be omitted, and the sense of the answer would not suffer. 

“The ideas expressed in the Symposium, in particular the idea concerning the 
power of God over the King, is reflected also in other parts of the book. Cf. e.g. 
17, 20, 132 sqq. 
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with answers to some of the problems which troubled them. Those 
problems naturally concerned the Law, the Land and the people 
of Israel. It is easy to understand why Aristeas occasionally de¬ 
parted from the ideal Judaism of the Symposium, though we may 
safely say that nowhere does he actually contradict himself. 

The Torah is of special interest to Aristeas. In a sense the 
Torah is his main subject, since his narrative is entirely based on 
the story of how the Torah was translated into Greek. In Aristeas’ 
time there existed already several commentaries on the Torah. 
The Jewish philosopher Aristobulos wrote under Ptolemy VI 
Philometor an exegetic work on the Torah, and Aristeas (144) 
refers with some anger to a particular comment of Aristobulos 
on some precepts of the Torah which did not agree with his own 
opinion . 80 The main passage devoted to the Torah in the Letter is 
the dissertation of the High Priest Eleazar on forbidden food 
(128 sqq.). Let us note the way in which Eleazar explains the 
practical prescriptions of the Law of Moses. He sees the regula¬ 
tions concerning forbidden food as mere allegories given by 
Moses in a symbolic manner (Tpoiro\oyS>v, 150). The practical 
prescriptions of the Torah, he explains, have a profound meaning 
(\6yov fiaOvv, 143). For instance, the prescription concerning 
animals “chewing the cud and parting the hoof” was not chosen 
at random or by some caprice of the mind, but with a view to truth 
and as “a token of right reason” (kcu crr)p.dcocnv 6p0ov koyov, 
161). And what is this right reason? The fowls which may be 
eaten are pure since they feed on grain, whereas the forbidden 
birds are birds of prey, and the Lawgiver called them “unclean” 
to indicate that those who accept the prescriptions of the Torah 
have to practice righteousness and not to use violence against 
others (147-148). It is permissible to eat animals chewing the 
cud and parting the hoof since this “is a symbol to discriminate 
in each of our actions with a view to what is right” (150). Again, 
each animal chewing the cud and parting the hoof is a symbol 
of memory, “for the chewing of the cud is nothing else than 
recalling life and its subsistence” (154). These examples, as 

“It is quite clear that Aristeas bad in mind a Jewish commentator, because 
it cannot be supposed that in the second century B.C. the Gentiles wrote commen¬ 
taries on the Torah. 
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well as many others, show how in his commentaries Aristeas used 
the allegorical method, of which the first representative, as far 
as we know, was the Jewish philosopher Aristobulos, and which 
reached its climax in Philo’s writings about one hundred and fifty 
years after Aristeas. This is not the place for a detailed analysis 
of the allegorical commentary, and only those of its qualities will 
be mentioned here which may help us to understand Aristeas. 81 

The prescriptions of the Torah are nothing but symbols. Be¬ 
hind the simple words of the Torah a profound meaning is con¬ 
cealed which can be revealed only by an allegorical interpretation. 
This meaning is of a moral-religious nature and is open to any 
man who strives to acquire a profound philosophical knowledge; 
it is devoid of any specific Jewish feature. The allegorical com¬ 
mentary turns the Torah into a universal doctrine which may be 
accepted by every enlightened mind, especially by those who had 
a Greek education. Aristeas, indeed, was still a long way from 
the time when the obvious sense of the Torah was completely 
rejected in order to retain the concealed sense only, a tendency 
which provoked strong opposition on the side of such a religious 
Jew as Philo. Aristeas stands at the beginning of this long 
process; his commentary is of a symbolical rather than of an 
allegorical nature. 82 The tendency to universalism is, however, 
beyond doubt, since the endeavor to attain moral perfection and 
the attempt to bear in mind the moral commandments with the 
help of external symbols are principles of ethics and logical 
thought in the widest sense of the word. Here we confront again 
the ideas of the Symposium, but this time the direction is indi¬ 
cated which the Torah is to follow, if it is to attain “Ideal Juda¬ 
ism.” The Torah ought to be imbued with the general human (i.e. 
Greek) philosophy and the teaching of Moses ought to adapt itself 
to the school of Plato. Then, and only then, could Moses be ac¬ 
cepted by the educated Alexandrian Jew as a Lawgiver and 
Prophet. 

A Torah with a universal teaching ought to be written in a 
universal language. Hence the importance of the translation, 

“For the allegorical method of Biblical commentaries see Wolfson, Philo, I, 
p. ns sqq. 

“Cf. E. Stein, Die allegorische Exegese des Philo aus Alexandrien. 1929, 
p. 10 sqq. 
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which is Aristeas’ main subject in the Letter. He makes every 
effort to prove the sanctity of the translation. In the first place, 
the translation receives the sanction of Palestinian Jewry. The 
seventy-two Elders were selected “six from each tribe” (32, 46, 
51), i.e. they represented the whole Jewish nation; they were 
selected by the High Priest who was the head of the nation, and 
the entire people (to irav TrXfjOos) was assembled in order to 
approve their selection (42, 45, 46). In the second place the 
translation received the approval of Alexandrian Jewry. The 
“Jewish masses” (to ir\rj0os r&v T ovSaitov) were assembled at 
the place where the translation was accomplished and listened 
to its first reading (308). “When the rolls had been read, the 
priests and the elders of the translators and some of the corporate 
body (uoXirev/xa) and the leaders of the people rose and said: 
Inasmuch as the translation has been well and piously made and 
is in every respect accurate, it is right that it should remain in 
its present form and that no revision of any sort take place” 

(310) . After this solemn announcement no wonder that an im¬ 
precation was pronounced upon those who would try to intro¬ 
duce any additions or alterations into the text of the translation 

(311) , and so the translation received its third and most sublime 
sanction — the sanction from Heaven. The imprecation lent to 
the translation the nature of a Revelation, like that on Mount 
Sinai, and not unjustly do modem commentators point out the 
corresponding places in the Bible, such as Num. 4,2; 13,1; 
28,15 sqq. And, finally, we have to mention the fourth sanction, 
that of the King and lie Court; indeed, the whole work of trans¬ 
lation was initiated by the King and his Greek courtiers, and 
after its execution the King prostrated himself before the sacred 
rolls and gave orders that they should be watched with the great¬ 
est care. Aristeas especially emphasizes that the Septuagint is 
the only authentic translation. Twice before had attempts been 
made to publish the Holy Law in Greek, but those who dared 
to do so did not receive God’s sanction and were even severely 
punished by him (312 sqq.). More important, however, than the 
polemics against other translators is the attempt at criticism of 
the original Hebrew text of the Bible. In the report, allegedly 
prepared for Philadelphos by the head of the library, Demetrios, 
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the Holy Scriptures are referred to in the following words (30): 
“It happens that they are written in Hebrew characters and in 
the Hebrew tongue, and they have been committed to writing 
somewhat carelessly and not adequately.” 88 Aristeas, we assume, 
had in mind those copies of the Hebrew Torah which were in use 
in Alexandria. The Elders must have brought from Jerusalem 
the authentic text of the Torah, since otherwise the very basis 
of the Septuagint would fall to pieces. But Jerusalem was far 
away and Aristeas, after all, wrote for the Alexandrian reader. 
And, since the Septuagint with all the sanctions mentioned above 
undoubtedly reflected God’s Law in all its purity and truth, it 
had obviously some advantage over the Hebrew Torah, the text 
of which had been preserved in Alexandria only in imperfect 
copies. And, indeed, we find in one place in the Letter (57) an 
explicit preference for the text of the Septuagint over that of the 
original Hebrew. 84 We ought not lightly to dismiss this point, for 
it is not a mere philological remark of a scholar studying the texts 
with cool objectivity, but an echo of a lively debate within the 
Alexandrian community. Fortunately, one passage of the con¬ 
temporary Hellenistic literature was preserved revealing an oppo¬ 
site opinion. The grandson of Sirach, in the introduction to his 
translation of his grandfather’s Book of Wisdom, emphasizes the 
fact that the translation cannot reflect with precision the original 

“ This sentence is not sufficiently clear and it was interpreted in different ways. 
“The Torah is written in Hebrew characters and in the Hebrew tongue, dpcXtcrcpop 
34 t /cal o&x &i r &PX et * vcaripavrat” The word acaJjpavTCu serves as a’ bone of con¬ 
tention between scholars. Some explain it as referring to the Greek translations of 
the Torah (cf. Thackeray, JQR 15, p. 347, and Andrews, p. 98). But the verb 
<njp.alpu) t as used in the Letter, never does mean “translation.” “To translate” is 
rendered always by the word epp^evu, while the usual meaning of <rrjpalw is 
to mark , to note, to indicate ; and since the subject is a book, it is quite clear that 
the meaning of the word is to mark in writing , i.e. to write , to copy , etc. And, 
indeed, it was understood in this way by Wendland (Kautzsch, Apokr. und Pseu- 
doepigr., II, p. 7), L. Mendelssohn (Aristeae epistolae initium, 1897, p. 35), 
Tramontano (p. 51), Hadas (p. hi) and Bickerman, Alexander Marx Jubilee 
Volume, 1950, p. 156, note 25. 

“ In describing the golden table sent by the King to Jerusalem as a sacred gift 
Aristeas emphasizes that the table was made of pure gold and not only overlaid 
with gold. Since the pious King strove to keep in full the precepts of the Torah 
concerning the sacred utensils intended for use in the Temple (cf. 55/56 on the 
measurements of the table), it is clear that here too he followed the Torah, yet 
not the Hebrew text which speaks only of a table overlaid with gold (Ex. 25, 24; 
37, n), but the Greek text which speaks of a table made of pure gold (LXX, 
Ex. 25, 22: Kal iroi'fjffeis rpdrrt^av %P Vff XP V(T ^ 0V Kadapov). 
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Hebrew text, and adds that this statement applies not only to 
Sirach’s works, but to all the books of the Bible. This was prob¬ 
ably the opinion of the newly arrived emigrants from Palestine 
who had not yet become acclimatized in Alexandria, and this 
opinion contradicted that of native Alexandrian Jews who saw in 
the Septuagint the perfect version of the Bible. Aristeas ex¬ 
pressed the opinion of the native Alexandrian Jews. It is as if 
he transferred the holiness of Mount Sinai from the original He¬ 
brew text to the Greek translation. 

What is the nature and the purpose of this idealization of the 
Septuagint? It seems clear that it was not prompted merely by 
the wish to prove to Alexandrian Jews that the Septuagint was 
faithful to the original text, since for that purpose it would not 
have been necessary to show its advantage over the Hebrew 
text. 35 If we note that the day the translation was accomplished 
was fixed in Alexandria as a holiday for generations to come 
(Philo, Vita Mosis II, 41), it would appear that Alexandrian 
Jewry attached exceptional importance to this achievement and 
that Aristeas merely expressed a prevalent opinion. Aristeas 
himself gives us the key for understanding the true value of the 
translation, in the letter of Philadelphos to Eleazar: “Now, since 
we desire to show favour (xo-pt-iecrOai) to these (i.e. to the Egyp¬ 
tian Jews) and to all the Jews in the world and to their posterity, 
we have resolved that your Law should be translated into Greek” 
(38). Why should the permission to translate the Bible be granted 
as a special favor? The reason is this: from now on the Jews 
would not need the Hebrew language any more, even in their 
religious service; Greek, the language of the King and the State, 
would serve for all their spiritual needs, and there would be no 
language barrier between the Jews and the Greeks. The Greeks 
would be able to read the Bible and to realize how sublime are 
its ideas and how high is the culture of the Jewish nation, chosen 

“In Andrew’s opinion, Aristeas tried to defend the translation against the 
attacks of the critics and also wished to “secure appreciation for it in the minds of 
the Greek readers.” I do not think that the interest of the Greek reader in the 
Torah of the Jews was so profound that the question of the preciseness of the 
translation could have had a decisive significance for him. It is advisable to take 
care not to exaggerate the extent to which the Septuagint was known among the 
Greeks. (See H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, and 
ed., 1914, p. 23.) 
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by God to receive the Torah. The Torah in Greek would serve 
the Jews as a ticket of admission into the world of Greek culture 
and Greek society. To use a modern parallel, the Septuagint 
fulfilled in Aristeas’ opinion a role similar to that which Mendels¬ 
sohn’s translation of the Bible into German did in the eyes of the 
enlightened Jews of the eighteenth century: it served as a first 
step toward the intellectual emancipation of the Jews. 

Aristeas devoted much space in his book to the account of his 
journey to Jerusalem (83-120). Those chapters present, as is 
well known, a “hard nut” to the scholars. My intention here is 
not to examine the various scholarly opinions on the subject, 
since that would require a special work of research. There is, 
however, one point in Aristeas’ story which has not been suffi¬ 
ciently stressed by scholars, although it was lightly noted in the 
commentary of Tramontano and in the study of Vincent. I mean 
Aristeas’ dependence on the Biblical tradition. 

Jerusalem, says Aristeas, lies in the center of the Land of 
Judaea (83); this is not exact, but it is the version of the Jewish 
legend from the time of Ezekiel on. 36 The Temple, according to 
Aristeas (84), stands on the top of a mountain. This is certainly not 
true, but it corresponds to a well known prophecy in Isaiah 2, 2 
and Micah 4,1. Aristeas, like Ezekiel (47,1), thinks that the 
edifice “looks towards the east” (88) and again like Ezekiel 
(ib.), he speaks about a “natural spring within the Temple area” 
(89). 87 The remark about the apparel of the priests when as¬ 
cending the altar (“the priests were swathed in coats of fine 
linen reaching to the ankles”) (87), is based on Exodus 20,26 
(“Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar, that thy 
nakedness be not discovered thereon”), and it may be suggested 
that the detailed description of the High Priest in all his glory 
(96-99) is no more than an elaboration of Exodus 28 and 39, 
and not a true image of the High Priest at the time of the Second 
Temple. 38 The description of Palestine (107 sqq.) is not a true 

“Vincent, Rev. Bibl. 17, p. 530. 

” Vincent, ibid. 18, p. 559. (“There never was a natural spring within the 
Temple area.”) 

“If we compare this description in the Letter with that in LXX Ex. 28 and 
39, we shall easily realize that almost all the details concerning the attire of the 
High Priest, as given by Aristeas, have their parallels in the Biblical story. 
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account of Judaea under the Hasmonaeans, but of “Palaestina 
Biblica,” as Tramontano (p. 112) rightly notes. The reference 
to the overflowing of the Jordan in summer is not an error made 
by the Egyptian writer and induced by the overflowing of the 
Nile at that season, but an expansion of the remark in Joshua 
3,15 (“for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time of har¬ 
vest”). The statement that the area of the Land of Israel is 
about 60 million arourai (a figure out of all proportion) is based 
on the figure of 600,000 Jews of the Exodus (Ex. i2,37,Num. 
11,21), every one of whom, Aristeas fancied, received a lot of 
100 arourai ." These are examples, which were noted by com¬ 
mentators on the Letter who had no special intention of stressing 
Aristeas’ dependence on the Biblical tradition; so it is possible, 
that a detailed examination would reveal more examples of this 
kind. The very fact that Aristeas divides the seventy-two Elders 
equally among the twelve tribes without any reservation or com¬ 
ment, shows that he lived in the atmosphere of Biblical tradition, 
and that every piece of information about the land, town and 
Temple which came from the Holy Scriptures was in his eyes 
an historical truth. We have therefore to introduce an important 
correction into the common opinion of scholars about chapters 
83-120. It may be that the very idea of the journey to Palestine 
and its description as a land of an ideal order were influenced by 
the Greek utopias, as Gutman thinks. It may be that single 
pieces of information were taken from an account of a Greek or 
Jewish tourist, as Wendland and Vincent suggest. Yet the main 
point is, that the author’s intention was to describe Palestine as a 
Holy Land, where the sublime ideal of Biblical theocracy was 
fulfilled. For Aristeas, the most important part of the Holy Land 
is Jerusalem, and of Jerusalem the Temple, its High Priest and 
its religious service. Here is the center of his interest and for it 
the whole account was written. The Jewish reader in Alexandria 

“This last figure bad a special meaning for the Egyptian Jews. Foreign 
soldiers, including Jews, received from the Ptolemaic authorities lots of 30, 40, 80, 
and even 100 arourai (Egyptian aroura equals *.756 sq. meters). A lot of 100 
arourai was the biggest lot a soldier could ever get. Soldiers who received 100 
arourai constituted a kind of aristocracy within the Ptolemaic army. Aristeas, in 
giving to every one of the 600,000 Jews of the Exodus the maximum number of 
arourai, expressed by this the dream of every Jewish soldier of Egypt to belong 
to this aristocracy. 
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learned from those chapters that his heart should be attracted not 
by Hasmonaean Palestine, with its wars and political aspirations, 
but by the pure and beautiful Holy Land, as it appears in the 
pages of the Holy Scriptures — the Land of Israel as an integral 
part of the Torah of Israel. 

Thus we return to the Torah, the main subject of Aristeas’ 
book, the Torah which contains a treasure of sublime religious 
and moral ideas, understandable to every man, and which ap¬ 
peared at last in a civilized dress having been translated into 
Greek. 40 Aristeas is convinced that the Torah alone opens before 
the Jews of Egypt the gate to the world of culture and authority, 
because the Torah reveals to the Greeks the advantage of the 
Jews over the barbarians. And if this is so, the Jew ought to 
keep the practical prescriptions of the Torah with utmost care 
and punctuality, even if it leads to the isolation of the Jews from 
other nations. This idea is expressed by Aristeas in the following 
sentence: “When therefore our Lawgiver, equipped by God for 
insight into all things, had surveyed each particular, he fenced 
us about with impregnable palisades and with walls of iron 
(aStaKorrois yapa^i Kal criSr/pois r«x €<rw ') to the end that we 
should mingle in no way with any of the other nations, remaining 
pure in body and in spirit” (139). How very strange it is to hear 
this sentence coming from Aristeas, of all people! Is this not a 
negation of the author’s favorable attitude toward the Greek 
world? At first sight it is, but if we call to mind the ideology of 
Aristeas as a whole, we shall easily be convinced that this 
strong statement is more fitting here than in any other book. I 
have already noted above the duality which is a basic feature 
of Aristeas’ outlook. He never preached assimilation among the 
Greeks. On the contrary, the whole Letter is nothing if not a 
eulogy to Judaism. Not assimilation among the Gentiles is Aris¬ 
teas’ aspiration, but the opening of the world of culture before 
Jews and Judaism. He would like to enter this world with his 
head held high, like a man who has mighty cultural values in his 
possession, open to everyone, Jews and Gentiles alike. But these 
values are inseparably connected with the Torah. The estrange¬ 
ment of the Jew from the Torah would cause only a degradation 

“ Cf. Philo, Vita Mosis II, 26 sqq. 
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of his cultural value in the eyes of the Gentiles. Hence the strong 
emphasis on the idea of isolation, in which we can already hear 
one of the leading ideas of Philo: The Jewish nation is a nation 
of priests whose destiny is to preserve, for the advantage of the 
whole world, the eternal truth of the religion of One God (de 
Abrah. 98; Vita Mosis 1 ,149). 


III. 

I have already mentioned more than once the question of the 
reading public of the Letter. We have now to deal with this 
question in greater detail. 

The Jewish community in Alexandria was established as early 
as the time of the first Ptolemies. Mercenary soldiers and pris¬ 
oners of war, freed from slavery, were, it seems, its first members. 
The big and busy city attracted emigrants from all sides, and the 
Jewish community developed at a rapid pace. The growth of the 
community brought with it great wealth, since trade with other 
countries, ship-building, financial affairs played a considerable 
part in the life of the capital. At the beginning of the second cen¬ 
tury B.C. the Jewish community in Alexandria (and perhaps the 
Jewish population in other parts of Egypt) reached a degree of 
development which permitted it to appear on the political stage 
as an active factor. The young King Ptolemy VI Philometor 
(180-145 B.C.) and his wife Kleopatra appointed Jews as mili¬ 
tary commanders and civil servants, admitted Jews to the Court 
and settled a Jewish army on Onias’ Land; it is even possible that 
some Alexandrian Jews were attached to the Macedonian garri¬ 
son which guarded the capital. 41 The increase in wealth and in¬ 
fluence brought the Jews a rise in their standard of life and drew 
them nearer to the Greeks. The Greek language dominated the 
Jewish community and became the language of culture and of 
everyday life alike. Educated Jews read Plato and Homer and 
probably sent their sons to the gymnasium, and if a writer ap¬ 
peared among the Jews, he would certainly write his books in 
Greek. The wealthy Jews gradually approached the circles of 

“For further details concerning the economic position of the Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria and the Jewish army in Egypt, cf. Corpus Pnpyrorum 
Judaicarum, vol. I, pp. 10 sqq., 48 sqq. 
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Greek intelligentsia, and some of them acquired Alexandrian 
citizenship. This approach toward Greek society and culture did 
not, however, break their ties with the ancestral tradition. There 
were, of course, individual cases of Jews abandoning their reli¬ 
gion, 42 but on the whole, they remained faithful to their ancestral 
laws and customs. This is quite natural, since, first and fore¬ 
most, the Jewish community in Alexandria consisted not only of 
wealthy people, but of poor elements as well, and these workers, 
craftsmen, small merchants, and so on, came nowhere near the 
Greeks and their culture. Secondly, the ties with Palestine, which 
was imbued with the spirit of ancestral tradition, remained 
strong during the whole Hellenistic period. And, thirdly, the 
Jewish community in Alexandria was an official body, recognized 
by the Government and authorized to live according to the an¬ 
cestral laws of the Jews, and no one would question these rights. 
The Jewish Diaspora in Egypt, with its various communities and 
numerous synagogues, which numbered among its members sol¬ 
diers and officers, officials and courtiers, bankers and merchants, 
was not likely to drive its members to desertion. The rich Jews 
in Alexandria were not inclined toward assimilation; numerous 
ties — social, juridical and cultural — attached them to their 
nation and religion. On the other hand, it was quite impossible, 
living among the Greeks and enjoying the splendid works of 
Greek literature, to be enclosed in a spiritual Ghetto and to be 
reckoned among the “barbarians.” It was a necessity to find a 
compromise, a synthesis, which would permit a Jew to remain a 
Jew and, at the same time, to belong to the elect society of the 
Greeks, the bearers of world culture. 

This duality, which we have already recognized as the basic 
feature of the Letter, is therefore a characteristic not of Aristeas 
alone, but of the whole class to which he belonged. Several de¬ 
tails in the Letter would be more understandable, if we considered 
them as the views of a whole class and not as the private opinion 
of an individual writer. How typical is, e.g., the yearning of the 
Jewish aristocracy in Alexandria for Greek education, or the de¬ 
sire to belong to the tcaXot nayaOol. These were the same Jews 
who sent their sons to the Greek gymnasium and were anxious to 

“Cf. Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, vol. I, No. lty. 
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acquire Alexandrian citizenship and against whom the Greek re¬ 
action turned fiercely at the beginning of the Roman period. 48 
How typical of these circles is the cautious attitude toward 
Greek religion and the desire to convince themselves, that “we 
all have one Father and one God has created us.” Did not the 
Septuagint give the translation of Exodus 22,27 as follows: “Thou 
shalt not revile the gods,” translating the Hebrew form “Elohim” 
as gods, and not as God? The Jewish writer Artapanos, who was 
probably a contemporary of Aristeas, did not even hesitate to 
attribute to Abraham, Jacob and Moses the foundation of the 
pagan cults of Egypt. How well did Aristeas understand the spirit 
of the rich Jews in Alexandria, who wavered between two worlds, 
when he depicted the highly favorable attitude of the Ptolemaic 
King and his courtiers toward the Jews. Not without purpose 
did Aristeas turn the pagan King almost into a proselyte, and 
make him and his courtiers bow their heads before the Law of 
Moses. Such a description helped the readers to overcome the 
feelings of inferiority which gnawed at the heart of the rich 
Alexandrian Jews at the sight of the brilliant life of the Court 
and of the Greek “polis,” so close to them, but, alas, so re¬ 
mote. It is clear, on the other hand, that Aristeas’ opinion on 
the Jews and the Jewish religion also reflects the views of the 
same social group, since they recur several times in Alexandrian 
literature from Aristobulos to Philo. We meet Aristeas’ views on 
the Septuagint again about one hundred and fifty years later 
in Philo (Vita Mosis 11 , 4 1) when the latter speaks of the holiday 
fixed in honor of the translation. Philo adds that, in this feast, 
not only Jews, but also Gentiles participated, and here again we 
recognize Aristeas’ views that the Torah does not separate the 
Jews from the Greeks but, on the contrary, brings the two nations 
together. The Torah, of course, was to be interpreted in an 
allegorical spirit, in order that it might fulfill its rfile as a means 
of synthesis. This was the opinion of Aristeas as well as of Philo 
and of many other Alexandrian commentators. As for the other 
national values of Judaism, Aristeas did not esteem them highly, 
and here too, certainly, he was in accord with his own Hass . 
The Hebrew language, for instance, exists for Aristeas only as 

a Cf. ibid. p. 64 sqq. 
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the language of the Torah; and, indeed, it ceases to be necessary 
at the moment, when the translation was accomplished. It is 
worth noting that all the Alexandrian writers (including Philo) 
quote the Torah from its Greek translation and do not use the 
original text at all. Palestine is, in Aristeas’ eyes, only the Holy 
Land, and there, too, he probably expresses the opinion current 
among the rich Alexandrian Jews . 44 And, indeed, what did those 
rich Jews, who were so strongly attracted by the Greeks and 
their culture, have in common with the Hasmonaeans, who fought 
stubbornly against the Greeks and Hellenism? Could their atti¬ 
tude toward the Hasmonaeans be other than that of reserva¬ 
tion, or even of open hostility? 

We would not, however, do justice to Aristeas, if we estimated 
him only as a representative of a certain social group and not as 
a personality who fights for his own ideals. Scholars have rightly 
noted that the Letter contains some sort of propaganda, but they 
were mistaken in assuming that this propaganda was directed to 
the Gentiles. It was directed to the Jews. His preaching has two 
tendencies, corresponding to the duality of the cultural ideals of 
Aristeas and of his social class. In the first place, he turns against 
those Jews who have not yet freed themselves from the “lack 
of education and stubbornness” of their Palestinian brethren. 
Those were people who continued to use the Hebrew Torah in 
spite of the fact that it was preserved in Alexandria only in bad 
copies (30), and who commented on the Torah in a rational way 
and not in the fashion of allegorical interpretation (144). For 
the benefit of these Jews in particular, Aristeas exerted himself 
to depict the pleasant characters of the King and his courtiers 
and to emphasize the advantages of a Greek education. The idea 
of turning the seventy-two Elders, and even the High Priest him¬ 
self, into a symbol of Greek education, was an especially powerful 
propagandist idea. The aim of Aristeas’ propaganda was to bring 
up a generation of educated Jews, who would be able to live on 
equal terms with the Greek citizens of Alexandria and possibly to 
occupy high positions in the Ptolemaic army, at the court of the 

“ But surely not the opinion of the whole of the Egyptian Jewry, who more 
than once showed their sympathy for the Hasmonaean Palestine; cf. Corpus Papyr. 
Jud., I, p. 46 sqq. 
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King and in the administration of the realm. On the other hand, 
Aristeas’ propaganda was directed against those who intended, 
if not to reject Judaism (those were few) then at least, to ease 
the burden of the practical prescriptions of the Torah. Aristeas’ 
care was well timed, for it is easy to imagine that within the Hel- 
lenized society of the rich Alexandrian Jews the neglect of some 
of the prescriptions was gradually spreading. This neglect, how¬ 
ever, had not yet touched the main customs of Israel — circum¬ 
cision, the keeping of the Sabbath and abstention from eating 
pork. Aristeas, therefore, does not see any need to defend those 
prescriptions. But it is quite natural that the educated Alexan¬ 
drian Jew was inclined to neglect the prescriptions of minor im¬ 
portance, not because he spurned the ancestral customs, but sim¬ 
ply because he did not understand their purpose. There was a 
vital need to explain to these Jews the purpose of the prescrip¬ 
tions concerning “the parting of the hoof” and the “cloven foot,” 
as well as those concerning the “tefilin” and “mesusot.” If young 
people were allowed to neglect the minor prescriptions, they were 
bound to end by neglecting the major ones as well, and thus to 
undermine the very foundations of the Jewish communities in 
Alexandria and in the whole of Egypt. The famous sentence of 
Aristeas about the “impregnable palisades” and “walls of iron” 
(139) sounds as a warning against the danger hidden in the 
future: Do not neglect the Torah, do not reject it, for it is your 
only true stronghold 1 

To sum up: The Letter of Aristeas appears as a typical work 
of Alexandrian Jewry in the Ptolemaic period. There is no unity 
in the book, as there was no unity either in the heart of the 
author or in the social class to which he belonged. Like most of 
the people who strive to be “citizens of two worlds,” Aristeas 
did not actually belong to either of them. It is difficult to 
Aristeas among the nationalist Jews; his Judaism is pale and color¬ 
less, imbued with foreign influences, and it lacks the inner warmth 
of a genuine national feeling. Even less does Aristeas belong to 
the Hellenes. His aspirations to be like the Greeks only empha¬ 
size the great distance between him and the KaXol nayadol of 
the true Greek intelligentsia. But it is precisely this duality 
which is most important for the scholar studying the cultural 
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aspect of Hellenistic Jewry. Aristeas wanted to write history, 
but in fact he depicted his own times. Aristeas’ small book 
serves as one of the most important sources for the study of the 
spirit of Alexandrian Jewry in the Ptolemaic period, when anti¬ 
semitism had not yet blocked the way to cultural emancipation 
before the Egyptian Jew, and the life of the Jewish nation in 
Egypt appeared to be tranquil and safe. 
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ARISTEAS STUDIES II: ARISTEAS ON 
THE TRANSLATION OF THE TORAH 

By G. Zuntz, Manchester 
I 

To be assessed correctly, Aristeas’ story of the translation of the 
Torah has to be interpreted carefully and in detail. At the same 
time, this story forms the framework of the whole book; in 
consequence, any interpretation is liable to miss the mark which 
foils to see it within the context of which, at least in size, it forms 
but one small section. We may therefore begin by surveying the 
structure of Aristeas’ novel, paying particular attention to the 
manner in which the author connected its constituent parts. 

After the preface, the narrative begins with the plan to have 
the Torah translated (9-11); the execution of the plan makes the 
end of the book (301 ff.). This frame is filled by the following 
main items: the liberation of the Jewish prisoners (12—27); the 
exchange of letters between Ptolemy and Eleazar (34-jo); the 
description of the royal presents (51-82) and of Jerusalem and its 
vicinity (83-120); Eleazar’s apologia for the Jewish Law (128-71); 
the arrival of the translators (172-81) and, finall y^ the “Seven 
Banquets” (182-300). It is very clear that by far the greater part 
of the book has no factual connexion with the translation and 
that, really, the wish to stir interest in, and admiration for, the 
Jews is the common denominator of these heterogeneous parts. 
As a story, however, they could be interconnected only by 
Aristeas’ telling them, one by one, as successive events witnessed 
by himself; it is therefore appropriate that, in the very first words 
of the preface, his embassy”, and not the translation of the 
Law, is described as the subject of the book. 

The author, however, lacked the capacity to make this plan 
work and to give a semblance of reality to an imagined story. 
This judgement will be substantiated by the following detailed 
interpretation; it is in accordance with observations made in 
considering the “Seven Banquets” 1 and may here be illustrated 
by some further points. 

After the translation has first been suggested by Demetrius, 
the king is stated (11) to have “commanded writing to the high- 

» Cf. above, pp. 21 ff. (On p. 22, I. 10, for “with” read “from”; ibid., 
1 . 2j, read “investigation”; p. 32, n. 3, 1 . 2, for “god” read “God”.) 

Reprinted from Journal of Semitic Studies. Vo!. 4, 1959. 
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priest of the Jews in order that the aforesaid matter be carried 
out”. Nothing comes of this royal command but, rather, the 
same measure is suggested again in 32, ordered again 33 and, 
finally, executed in 35 as though it had not been mentioned 
before. The well-disposed reader is expected to infer—it is no¬ 
where stated—that the king's original order was countermanded 
in view of Aristeas' intercession on behalf of the Jewish slaves; 
the attentive critic will conclude that the scene 9-11 was dupli¬ 
cated by the author in order to fit in his tale of die liberation of 
these slaves. 1 The duplication is veiled by the nice invention of 
presenting it as an official memorandum presented by Demetrius 
following his first, informal suggestion and by the addition of 
some new traits (on which later), but his wish to give reality to 
it has tempted the writer into the incredible assertion that, in the 
brief intervening time, the able librarian has managed to secure 
almost all of the 300,000 volumes which he had described as still 
wanting at the preceding meeting. 2 

There follows the exchange of letters between king and high- 
priest. Aristeas seeks to establish his ability to present these 
documents, as well as Demetrius' memorandum, by that refer¬ 
ence to the “ Scbreibwut” of “the kings of yore” (28) which has 
long since been paramount in disproving his assumed identity. 
In the letters it is stated (40 and 43) that he has been sent to, and 
arrived in, Jerusalem; Eleazar moreover professes that he has 
dispatched the translators (46-50); the reader is not informed that 
all this is said in anticipation of what actually is going to be 
implied by the next hundred, or so, paragraphs (not until para. 
172 do the translators actually leave Jerusalem). Implied, but 
not told. A writer of moderate imagination could have embodied 
what Aristeas desired to tell in a coherent report about his em¬ 
bassy, and this is what Aristeas describes as his purpose, not only 
in the preface but again in 83. He did not achieve it. He poses 
as the conveyor of Ptolemy's precious gifts—but traces their 
description to documents in the royal archives (28, end; cf. 34 
and 51). There is not a word about the journey accomplished by 
the embassy; suddenly they are, one does not see how, in Jeru- 

1 He who attentively compares this tale with the sources on which it is 
based—namely the royal order preserved, largely, in the papyrus published 
by H. Liebesny in Aegyptus> xvi (1936), 257 and, secondly, pseudo-Hecataeus* 
report (summarized by Josephus, e. Ap . 1.186) about the many Jews following 
Ptolemy I into Egypt after the battle at Gaza in 312—will gain an instructive 
insight into Aristeas* attitude towards history. 2 Compare 30 with 10. 
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salem; and matters are made worse by the promise, at this 
point (83), of a report about their “way”. Observing that in the 
same, unaccountable manner the translators are finally trans¬ 
ferred to Alexandria (173) we are entitled to conclude that con¬ 
sistency and realistic concreteness are not among the virtues of 
this writer. He elaborates individual scenes unable, or uncon¬ 
cerned, to organize them into a sustained and credible unity. 
These observations will prove useful in the interpretation of the 
passages bearing directly upon the production of the Septuagint 
to which we now turn. 


H 

The interpretation of these passages is hampered by some vague¬ 
ness of the terminology bearing upon the concept, here central, 
of "translation”. This vagueness is connected with certain 
peculiarities of language and usage both Jewish and Greek; we 
shall see that it is enhanced by the absence, in Aristeas, of a con¬ 
crete mental picture of the facts he was aiming to narrate. Here, 
again, his imagination was not strong and consistent enough to 
make up for the lack of a substantial, historical tradition. 

In Aramaic—there are no instances in ancient Hebrew—two 
verbs fill the place of our notion of “translating”, targem and 
parish . 1 Neither of them is confined to this connotation; on the 
contrary, both retain the wider and more frequent meaning of 
“explaining” and “elucidating” (apart from still other shades of 
meaning not here relevant). This accounts for the fact that Greek¬ 
speaking Jews developed the habit of using Ipuriveteo for the first, 
and SionrcRptco for the second verb. The effect was, in the context 
of Greek speech, an unidiomatic and ambiguous usage, for with 
Greeks 6iaoc«p£co and SioctA^ctis never conveyed the notion of 
“version from one language to another”; as to ipunvEuco, this 
root had indeed early covered the two notions of the English 
“interpreter”, especially so the noun fpuTivsus, but in the Hellen¬ 
istic period the specific notion of “translating” was expressed 
unambiguously by the compounds 81- and peOephtiveOco. Aristeas 
uses these verbs (in 15, 308, 310 the first, and in 38 the second). 
In 39, though, the simple takes the place of the compound verb, 

1 I am in the following utilizing, and in part correcting, what I had 
written in H.T.R. xxxvi (1943), 303 ff. In particular, I wish to retract the 
assertion (p. 304) that “ the Greek conception remained basically monoglot 
On the contrary, from the time, at least, of Polybius onward the notion of 
“translating” has its specific equivalent in Greek speech. 
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and where the noun was required, even Greek usage 1 reduced 
him to the simple Ippqvdoc (3, 11, 32, 120, 301, 308) which once 
he varied by using the Jewish coinage biaodupriois (305). These 
stylistic facts deserved stating because the ambiguity of the words 
used may in part account for the ambiguity of the facts related. 

Beside the ambiguity in the notions of “ translating ” and 
“explaining” there is the interchangeability, or nearly so, of the 
notions of “translating” and “transcribing”, or “copying”. 
Aristeas does indeed expressly distinguish between the two in 
11 and ij, and only there; for the rest, the task proposed by 
Demetrius is termed Spuqvelot at the five other places just adduced, 
but ii£Tctypa(pi ! i stands for the same, twice, in 43 f. and again in 307, 
while in 28 we find the synonym Avriypa^. 2 Relevant details 
will come up later; here it may be observed that comparable 
quidpro quo’s (to our mode of thinking) occur elsewhere in Greek 
Literature (I cannot say if also in Semitic speech). Here are the 
passages known to me: 

(1) Darius, according to Herodotus vii. 87, had “all the 
people over whom he ruled” inscribed on two c olumns at 
Byzantium, in “Assyrian letters” (that is cuneiform) on the one, 
“in Greek” on the other (“letters”, not “language”). 

(2) Thucydides rv. 50: the Athenians intercept a Persian 
ambassador carrying a letter to Sparta. “They transc ribed it 
from the Assyrian letters and read it”— t&s p£v StticttoA&s usto- 
ypavpdpsvoi tcov ‘Aaavpfwv ypamuScToav &v£yvcooav. Nothing is 
said about “translating”. 

(3) Eumenes, according to Diodorus xix. 23. 2, forged a letter 
which “was written in Syrian letters”—and, presumably, in Syriac; 
this however is not said. In the same book, 96.1, the Nabataeans 
are said to have written a letter to Antigonus—femc-roXfiv ypdq/avTEs 
Suplois ypdpiiaaiv (surely not in the Greek language). 

(4) The same mode of expression recurs in several of the 
reports about the inscription on the monument of Sardanapalus. 
Thus in Athenaeus J30B: “...on it was written in Assyrian 

1 I cannot quote an instance, from literary Greek, of the noun Spimvsia 
meaning “translation”; for instances from the papyri see, e.g., Bauer’s 
Wortsrbucb %um N.T. It does not occur in the Sirach prologue. The salient 
point is that the compound verbs did not yield a noun which could have 
conveyed their specific connotation. 

1 This compound is rare. Josephus and Philo, in quoting the present 
passage, have dvaypa^ instead. This compound is normal, but its connotation 
does not fit the context, for v6|iwv dvaypo^i'i is the standing term for the 
“writing down” of laws previously transmitted orally. 
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letters” (the text follows in Greek). Strabo 672 reproduces the 
same author (the Alexander-historian Aristobulus) in the same 
manner, while Arrian [Anab. n. 5. 4) distinguishes between the 
“Assyrian letters” and their “meaning”. Finally, schol. 
Aristoph. Aves 1022, quoting Apollodorus, uses the same form 
as the first two. 

(5) According to the longer text of Luke xxiii. 38, the inscrip¬ 
tion on the Cross was “in letters Greek, Roman and Hebrew” 
(the Greek wording follows); Jn. xix. 20 avoids this form. 

(6) The very last royal edict of the Hellenistic world, issued 
by Cleopatra, 1 begins with the words: “The subjoined.. .is to 
be copied in Greek and demotic letters”—usTcrypa<pT*iTco tois te 
* EAAtivikois Kal £yxa>pf°is yp&unacnv. 

For our present purpose the texts quoted under nos. (2) and 
(6) are the most significant, the rest pointing in the same 
direction. To our way of thinking it seems odd that in Greek it 
was possible (though by no means necessary) to speak as though 
letters Assyrian or Syrian, etc., conveyed, sans plus , a Greek 
meaning, and that “transcribing” them into Greek letters could 
imply translation into Greek. The reason for this “oddity” may 
be in the fact that reading, in antiquity, meant reading aloud; 
in consequence, when one read something written in, for 
example, Syrian letters, one sounded Syriac speech; when their 
meaning was rendered understandably, that is in Greek, one 
either felt that one was still “reading out” the Syrian letters or, 
when being more specific, one conceived of Greek sounds 
( = letters) as being put in the place of Syrian sounds ( = letters). 
Thus the notion of “transcribing” could unconsciously take the 
place of “translating”. 2 This understanding of letters, yp&Miiorra, 

1 Published by Lefebvre in Melanges Holleaux ; cf. W. Schubart in Archiv 
fur Pap. vi, 541. 

2 The word ueTctypa<pf) then does not bear the specific meaning of the 
modern “transcript” implying that merely the signs of another alphabet are 
put in the place of a foreign one in still rendering the foreign wording. The 
practice is likely to have existed in antiquity; its use in the preparation of 
the Septuagint is not excluded; but this meaning cannot in Aristeas be 
foisted on the Greek word, since he uses it as a synonym for fcppTivefa. The 
only explicit reference, in Greek, to this practice—which is different from 
the transition from the Ionian to the Attic alphabet, called pETaxapaKTripi<jp6s 
—is, as far as I know, in Strabo 730, where the word pETaypcccpi'i is not used. 
Strabo quotes two Hellenistic historians, Aristobulus and Aristus, to the 
effect that the grave monument of Darius was inscribed with a Greek 
epigram written in Persian letters, as well as with a Persian one. If this 
statement is materially wrong, still the meaning is unambiguous. 
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as implying sound led to the use of the word yp&uua to mean 
“articulate sound” already in the time of Plato; a letter is so to 
speak a frozen sound, until it is read out. 1 

The acknowledgement of this, to us strange, mode of t hinkin g 
should make some oddities in Aristeas seem less odd, even 
though it will hardly dispose of them entirely. 

in 

The preface (1-8) makes astonishingly litde reference to the 
version of the Torah which almost all later readers have sup¬ 
posed to be the central subject of the book; to make matters 
worse, the one passage which does refer to it, is corrupt. It 
makes no sense when, in 4-5, it is added to the glowing de¬ 
scription of the virtues of the Jerusalem high-priest that “he 
possessed the greatest usefulness for his citizens at home and 
abroad towards the ‘translation’ of the Law, since with them 
(whom?) it was written on leather in Hebrew letters”. As 
L. Cohn saw, there is a lacuna after the word “Law” in which, 
among other things, the noun to which the following “with 
them” refers has disappeared. No one will doubt that “the 
inhabitants of Judaea”, or “of Jerusalem”, are meant. Even 
so, these fragmentary words yield two important hints. It is 
stated as a fact of special significance that, “with them”, the 
Torah was written “in Hebrew characters”; secondly, this text is 
supposed to exist there, in Jerusalem, and only there—the word¬ 
ing of this sentence unambiguously implies this, quite apart from 
the fact that this assumption is indispensable to the story as 
a whole. 

This conclusion at once imposes itself again when, at the end 
of 11, Ptolemy is stated to have given order to write to “the 
high-priest of the Jews”. It has already been observed that the 
author had to put in this trait already at this point in order to 
give his double in the story the opportunity to raise the question 
of the Jewish slaves. In the context, however, of the scene 
narrated in 9-11 the king’s sudden move, not suggested by 
Demetrius or anyone else, is understandable only if it is taken 
for granted that “the laws of the Jews” are to be found only in 
“ the land of the Jews ”. The inference is borne out by Demetrius’ 
saying (11) that “in Judaea” people use a special kind of writing: 

* C£. the Platonic school-definition of AAyo$ (“speech”) as 9<airf| £yypAu- 
Iicctos (JDif. 4140), that is “articulate sound”. 
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this would be pointless, were it not understood that there only 
the coveted book exists. 

This passage also shows that concern with letters rather than 
with language on which we have commented. I believe that the 
text requites the transposition which Mendelssohn proposed (or 
at least a part of it); even though Wendland marked it “wx 
recte” while other editors do not even mention it. 1 Thereafter it 
reads: “In Judaea 2 people use a kind of writing of their own, as 
do the Egyptians. They are supposed to use Syrian letters; this 

1 As transmitted in the MSS. and also by Eusebius, the text raises the 
following difficulties. After the words “in Judaea, people use a particular 
kind of letters” it is tolerable that Ptolemy should be reminded of the similar 
state of affairs in his own realm, where his Egyptian subjects use a different 
kind of writing from the Greeks; the short phrase “as do the Egyptians”, 
KoWcrrep Alyvmnoi, if not very lucid, may therefore stand. The following 
t 5 tov ypapnArcov Gkrct however is intolerable. Not only do these words 
duplicate the preceding xaponcnipcji.. .ISfois, but this phrase has now to be 
made dependent on the verb xp&vtcci ; the resulting sentence “ as the Egyptians 
use the order of the letters ” is meaningless. rpdwAcrra cannot be supposed to 
have the pregnant meaning “hieroglyphs”, nor does Gfms refer to the 
direction of the writing (this would anyhow spoil the context): it ought to 
have been noted, from a comparison with 64, 70, 78, that Aristeas uses this 
word all but periphrastically in connexion with various nouns in the plural, 
so that ypanndnrcov 0£ais about equals mere yp&wxara. Moreover, if the words 
are left in their transmitted order, it becomes doubtful to whom the following 
words "as also they have a language of their own” refer: the Jews or the 
Egyptians? At least, then, the words *rij.. .0&xei are out of place. If the 
following reference to language is left standing, what follows has to be 
taken to refer to the distinction between Hebrew and Aramaic speech. This 
is, in itself, materially possible; but seeing that Demetrius started by com¬ 
menting on the peculiarity of the letters used by the Jews, and in view of the 
persistent concern with them, one would expect, rather, now to be told what 
the peculiarity of the letters consisted in. Here it becomes important, or 
even decisive, that Josephus in his paraphrase {Ant. xn. 2. 14) makes the 
distinction between “Syrian” (that is Aramaic) and Hebrew with respect, not 
to language but to writing: Soke! vhr y dtp Trj ISuSnyn tcov Zuptcov ypccpn&T<ov 
6u96pf)S 6 xapoKTfip oOtmv. Josephus is careless; but carelessness could not 
induce him to invent a wording which so well fits the trend of the argument. 
Mendelssohn healed the two shortcomings by a single operation: he trans¬ 
ferred the words Trj tcov ypamukrcov to follow .. .ZupicocQ ypfjoGcn. He 
would, moreover, transfer the words ko 06 xal (poovfjv IBlarv Exova iv to the very 
end of Demetrius' speech, after Tp6rros. This no doubt results in the most 
satisfactory progression; but this second transposition is not supported by 
Josephus. Perhaps these words may be left standing, as a mere aside (which 
would be suitable) at their present place. 

2 • lovBcricov is a fault of the archetype of our manuscripts, here as well as 
in 83; read MouBcrfos with Eusebius. 
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however is not so; it is a different kind; as also they have a 
language of their own.” Even if Mendelssohn’s cure is rejected, 
the characteristic fact remains that the primary reason why the 
Torah cannot, like other books, simply be copied is found, not 
in the fact that it is couched in a foreign language but because 
“in Judaea people use peculiar letters” (cf. 38 and 176). 

The argument, then, of this first section, which raises the pro¬ 
posal to have the Torah translated, is this. Demetrius has brought 
together many books for the royal library by either purchase or 
copying (peTccypa<pf)). It has been reported to him that “ the laws 
of die Jews”, too, deserve copying (neTorypa<pi‘i ). 1 The difficulty 
about it is, at least primarily, in the letters in which they are 
written; hence fppn ve ' a is needed. In this context, the rendering 
“tr ansl ation” clearly would not exhaust the implications of the 
Greek word; the strange letters will have to be “elucidated”, or 
“interpreted”. And so then Ptolemy gives order to write to the 
high-priest... .What does he want from him? A copy of the 
“laws of the Jews”? “Interpretation” of its strange letters? A 
translatio n? The pompous last words of this section leave the 
reader in the dark. This much only is clear: he who wants the 
“laws of the Jews” must apply to Jerusalem. 


IV 

The questions left open in 9-11 are only very partially cleared 
up by Demetrius’ “memorandum” 29-32; instead, new motifs 
are brought in, the notion of “translating” being all but absent. 
The subject, according to the introduction (28), is still the 
“copying” (here &vnypa<p^) of the Jewish books. 

In a preamble (29) Demetrius sums up the king’s wishes 
which, so he reports, he has made it his business keenly to fulfil. 
Among them is one not before mentioned; namely the task of 
repairing damaged volumes (we may here naturally recall the 
work of Acacius and Euzoius in the Caesarean library; a much 
more relevant parallel though is II Macc. ii. 13 (Nehemiah)). 

■ Who has “reported” this to Demetrius? We had better not ask. How 
was this Greek to know of the existence, and excellence, of the laws of 
that strange people—unless somebody had told him? Hence the author 
puts this “somebody” in, careful not to divulge his identity. He does 
exactly the same again in 30, and for the same reason. “It is learned on 
reliable authority”: he who is met by this phrase knows all he is expected 
to know. 
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Evidently the authot is at pains to give a suitable “local colour” 
to his story—and what could be more natural, in a librarian, 
than this task? After this slight display he hurries on to his real 
concern. “The books of the laws of the Jews are wanting, for 
they are spoken in Hebrew letters and language” (the last sen¬ 
tence, in oddity, exceeds what our previous discussion could hope 
to account for). The reasoning seems odd, too; previously, the 
“Hebrew letters and language” had been said to make “eluci¬ 
dation” or “translation” necessary—rather than being, in them¬ 
selves, the cause of the absence, from the library, of the Hebrew 
books. The reasoning here seems incomplete; one may anticipate 
the continuation: “they will first have to be translated”; or, 
perhaps, “copies are hard to come by”. Either argument could 
have led on to the suggestion to turn to Jerusalem, but neither 
of them is produced. Instead, the sentence goes on: dueAferrEpov 
84 Kal oux d>s inr&pxtt oEai'ipavTai. These words require careful 
interpretation, for various bold conclusions have been based 
upon them. 

Meecham observes: “oEcrfiuoarrai: ‘have been interpreted’.... 
If aecn'mccvTai here means ‘interpret’ (so Frankel, Vorstudien %ur 
Septuaginta , p. 24), the reference is probably to an earlier trans¬ 
lation of the Law than the LXX.” P. Kahle concurs. 1 Scholars 
who maintain this view ought at least clearly to state that they 
suppose this verb here to mean “ to translate”, for their argument 
hinges on this assumption. It is contradicted, first, by the 
structure of the sentence. One need not know Greek to see that 
its second half completes the first; since the first states that the 
Law is couched in Hebrew letters and language, the second can¬ 
not contain information about any versions but is bound to refer, 
likewise, to the Hebrew Law. The second point requires know¬ 
ledge of Greek: ormorfvco does not mean “to translate”; not even 
via the—likewise inadmissible—connotation of “interpreting”. 
Misinformation may be derived even from the great Liddell- 
Scott. What, then, is here said to have been done “rather care¬ 
lessly” about the books of the Hebrew Law? A definite hint is 
given by what follows: “for they have not benefited from royal 
care”. In the mouth of the Royal Librarian this can only mean 
that they have not been treated as were those Greek works which 
entered the Alexandrian library: these were treated, not “care¬ 
lessly” but carefully. The following words make plain what this 

1 H. G. Meecham, The Letter of Aristeas (1935), p. 201; P. Kahle, The 
Cairo Gem\a (1947), p. 135. 
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cate aimed at; namely the establishment of an exact, pure text 
(SiTiKpifJcopiva). Books benefit from scholarly care in Alexandria 
but not in Jerusalem: the author has here supplied another dash 
of local colour to heighten the effect of the scene he pretends to 
have witnessed. 

It follows that OTiyatveiv must here mean, simply, “to write”. 
This has been observed, more than sixty years ago, by Mendels¬ 
sohn and again, more recently, by E. J. Bickerman. 1 They have 
failed to convice their opponents; perhaps the truth will impose 
itself when the simple case is argued a third time and in detail. 
StiuaivEiv, “to betoken” or “indicate”, very often implies writing. 
In the many instances in the papyri where the recipient is urged 
of|tiaiv4 not, “inform me” (about this or that), the translation 
“write to me” would often be natural, but in such cases it 
is still possible to argue against this specific mea n i n g. At any 
rate this usage could easily lead to annaiveiv meaning un¬ 
ambiguously “to write”. Instances of this unambiguous kind 
occur, as far as I can see, only in books written by Jews (like 
Aristeas). 2 Two are in the Septuagint: I Esdras viii. 48 inSnmov 
£othi&v6t) I s ) 6voporroypoKpict “the catalogue of all the names has 
been written”, and II Macc. ii. 1 obs <reoT*|pcnmn “as has been 
written”. The decisive parallel to Aristeas occurs in a fragment of 
Aristobulus, the literary predecessor of Aristeas, preserved by 
Eusebius, Praep. Evang. xm. 12 (para. 7 Mras, but 12 in the older 
editions). In his endeavour to demonstrate that the Greeks got 
th eir best thoughts from Moses he has just quoted the prooemium 
of Aratus—with a thoroughgoing alteration of the original text, 
putting throughout “God” in the place of “Zeus”. In dealing 
with so well-known a text Aristobulus deemed best to confess to 
his interference. This he did by assuming the pose of rational 
criticism. “ The poem clearly refers to God, whose power per¬ 
meates the universe,” so he argues, “hence I have written as 
required, eliminating the poetical (fiction) Zeus”: Kctficos 61 6sT 
osrnu<5cyKaiiEV, irEptaipoOvres t6v 6 id twv iroiqudrrcov Ala. TTepiaipslv 

1 Mendelssohn in the posthumous edition of Aristeas (1897), p. 35 
(“ perscriptae ”); Bickerman in J.B.L. lxiii (1944). J 4 J with note 24 (“Aris¬ 
teas 30.. .speaks of the original text”) and A. Marx Jubilee Volume , 1 (1930), 
156 (“otcrfiuavTcn means not are, ‘mark with writing’.. .Aristobulus uses 
the term in the same meaning ‘note down’”: this, 1 think, is not quite 
correct). 

1 The passage which Meecham Joe. eit. quotes in evidence of the meaning 
“commit to writing” (this translation is anyhow not exact) proves nothing, 
for there (Plutarch, Mor. 204E) the dative yp 4 |iu<Hnv is added to otiiwtlvEiv. 
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is a technical term (Latin tnducere) of Alexandrian scholars de¬ 
noting the bracketing of spurious matter. And oTjucrfveiv is here 
used for the conscientious writing of a text by a critic—as in 
Aristeas . 1 

Demetrius then is made to say that “the books of the Jewish 
laws” are written rather carelessly, teal ovx ebs Crrrdpxei. The 
meaning of these last words is none too obvious. “Not as they 
(really) are” (this is how Josephus, too, understood these words, 
whose synonym exet therefore ought not to be altered) ; 2 appar- 
endy some standard of correctness of the text of the Torah is 
supposed to exist or, rather, the Torah has a real existence of its 
own which is but imperfeedy represented by “the books of the 
Jews”—because these have not been critically edited. Here, as 
throughout, the reader is perfeedy free to protest that all this is 
historically improbable or impossible; but the present task is to 
understand the writer and not, as yet, to critictee him. 

If we confine ourselves striedy to the context, it still seems 
strange that Demetrius should assert the poor quality of the 
Jerusalem text. One may test an alternative interpretation. Could 
he be referring to Hebrew texts kept by the Alexandrian Jews? 
This interpretation runs counter to conclusions previously 
drawn; even so, it is not beyond possibility that the writer could 
here be discounting an assumption followed in other parts—and 
this understanding would be far less improbable on historical 
grounds. And yet it is, unless I am gready mistaken, excluded 
by the wording of this very passage. If the books were supposed 
to be available in Alexandria, why does not Demetrius say so? 
How could he say that they are “wanting”? The observation 
that they were of inferior quality, because unimproved by “royal 
care”, applied to every single book he acquired; it did not cause 

1 A few lines later, para. 12 (i 5), Aristobulus uses the verb oTiixrivco again; 
there, too, the connotation of “writing” seems required, since the actual 
wording of Genesis is contrasted with its philosophical meaning; hence the 
verb cannot be translated by the vaguer English “to indicate”. 

2 As an alternative, the possibility may be considered that Crrrdpxeiv here 
has the meaning “to be possible”, indicating that the Jewish books “are 
written rather carelessly and not as is (would be) possible”; namely if 
Alexandrian scholarship were applied to them. Several objections, though, 
can be raised against this understanding: the absence of a dativus personae 
which is normally present where Crrn&pxetv has this connotation; the different 
rendering by Josephus; and the implied over-condensation of the meaning. 
Anyhow, the general interpretation of the passage would be the same even 
if this alternative were preferred. 
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them to be “absent” from the library. Not even Aristeas would 
suppose Demetrius to describe an Alexandrian copy of, say, 
Homer or Euripides to be “absent” because it had not been 
edited by the scholars at the Museion. What is more, and in my 
view decisive, is the conclusion Demetrius derives from his pre¬ 
miss. If he really meant that Alexandrian copies of the Torah 
were not good enough for his library, then his point in sug¬ 
gesting applying to Jerusalem must be to get a better copy from 
there. In fact, however, a manuscript to be obtained from there 
is, strangely enough, not even mentioned. He suggests the dis¬ 
patch, from Jerusalem, of seventy-two worthy men, outstanding 
in character and well-versed in their Law. Are they to correct the 
faulty Alexandrian manuscripts? That is not what he says, nor 
what actually happens afterwards. Eleazar, in his reply to 
Ptolemy, states (46) that he is dispatching the seventy-two— 
“with the Law”, iSyovTas t6v vopov. The impression is confirmed 
that the only place from which it can be had is Jerusalem; indeed, 
that there is only one manuscript of it in existence: the one which 
Eleazar is sending for “ copying” (nCTCtypaqrfi 46 and 47). And the 
uniqueness of this manuscript is powerfully stressed in the 
elaborate and fairy-tale-like description of the reception, in 
Alexandria, of this wonderful book, written in golden letters 
(XpuCToypa<pl<? toIs ’ louSaiKoi? ypdtupaaiv) on marvellous parchment 

(175-9)- 

Any idea of “ careless writing” and lack of scholarly treatment 
is here completely out of the question (whether we think of the 
Jerusalem text or, for that matter, of an Alexandrian one). 
Aristeas’ story, in short, is not only incredible from the historical 
point of view but, moreover, inconsistent in itself. This parti¬ 
cular feature was introduced not for any reason of fact or tradition 
but as a literary motif, utilized where it could serve and forgotten 
when the story reached a stage which it did not fit. We had 
already inferred that the reference to “royal care” for books in 
Alexandria stands out as a dash of “local colouring”; in pur¬ 
suing this inference, the puzzling features of this section find 
their explanation. 

The writer had decided to present the production of the 
Septuagint under this twofold aspect: devised in the interest of 
Philadelphus’ library and executed by the Jerusalem elders. He 
was roughly aware of the goal and procedure of the Alexandrian 
scholars who edited the authoritative texts of the Greek 
classics; after all, he lived in the century of the great Aristarchus. 
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Those critics, he knew, aimed at establishing exact (dxpipfj) texts 
and their most evident method consisted in the comparing, or 
collating (Avrip&Meiv), of different copies. The production of a 
translation is, in fact, a very different matter; yet, under the cir¬ 
cumstances (and in the absence of any tradition or precedent) he 
saw no choice but of presenting it, for better or worse, in the light 
of this analogy. A completely authentic text leaves no scope for 
the scholar’s endeavour; hence the author smartly introduces his 
passing reference to imperfect manuscripts (leaving their identity 
suitably undefined and thus causing his critics an unrewarding 
task). Therewith the scholarly ideal of an “exact” text is appro¬ 
priately evoked (31). How is it to be achieved? Traditionally, by 
collating and selecting; and selection must largely be det ermined 
by “interpretation” (£pnT|vdcc). And who was to carry out the 
task? Here, if anywhere, the Jewish elders had to be brought in. 
The goal envisaged, however, was not really the establishment of 
a critical text of the Hebrew scriptures, but their Greek trans¬ 
lation. These two endeavours then had to be described, as far as 
possible, as one. In doing this, the writer was helped by those 
idiosyncrasies of ancient thought which have been mentioned 
before. “Transcription”, uETaypaqn'i, can imply “translation”, 
and so can “interpretation”, Jpurivsia. He utilized these linguistic 
ambiguities—and surely not unconsciously. The task in hand is 
described as prrccypcHpr) (28, 46 f.), and fpur)v£(a comes in at the 
end of Demetrius’ proposal (32); if rather obliquely. Continuing 
in the terminology of Alexandrian scholarship, he proposes (32) 
that the exact wording (t 6 ctKpip^) is to be reached by the 
“examining ” of—here the identification threatens to break down. 
For, after all, what is to be compared is not, as in scholarly work, 
various manuscripts, but various translations of one text set 
forth by various elders. But Aristeas endeavours to keep up 
appearances. Leaving to the reader to trace his ingenuity in 
every detail, we may single out but one. If he intended un¬ 
equivocally here to have the task of translation proposed, why 
does he not say so unequivocally? In fact, this concept is kept 
entirely outside this whole section—until the very end. And 
there, this is telling, Demetrius is not made to say: “thus we shall 
obtain an exact translation”, but t6 koto -rf|v ipimvelav dKpipfc. 
It is well known that Hellenistic Greek abounds in periphrases 
repjacing the case-ending by a preposition. This usage is of 
limited relevance here; it does not really account for this wording. 
As it stands, it involves the double-entendre “what is exact 
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according to”, either, “(scholarly) interpretation” or “trans¬ 
lation”.' 

When at last the execution of the translation is narrated, in 
301-7, we are given proof that our effort at determining the 
author’s intention has been on the right lines; however abstruse 
it may seem that he should have chosen to represent the trans¬ 
lators’ task as a work of critical scholarship; with the individual 
elders, or at least their detailed views, taking the place of manu¬ 
scripts collated. But he had no choice. 

Of the 322 paragraphs of his book, seven are, on a generous 
reckoning, devoted to the actual work of translation (301-7). 
From these, however, no less than six have to be deducted as 
irrelevant. The first describes the idyllic place of work, and the 
way thither; 303-5 tell what the elders did when they were not 
translating; from the last of these, an occasion for expounding 
the allegorical meaning of the washing of hands is derived (306), 
and the last duplicates the idyll described in the first, adding the 
astounding fact that the seventy-two completed their work in 
seventy-two days (this, by the way, I suspect to be an alternative, 
traditional way of accounting for the designation of the trans¬ 
lation). Actually, then, it is the one para. 302 which really tells 
of the central event. 

“They carried out (the interpretation-translation), making 
every point agreed among themselves by the collations . 
*AvTipdXXeiv, as noted above, is the technical term for the “col¬ 
lating” of manuscripts. The “imperfect manuscripts” have been 
out of view for a long time; what is “collated” is the views of 
the elders; and they themselves collate them; to Demetrius falls 
the lot of acting as a secretary. 

It is only too clear that the writer had no concrete tradition to 
follow, nor any idea of the real problems facing the real originators 
of the Septuagint, nor the imagination to devise a substantial 

1 The last two words of 5a, Ocopev euai'^cos, are obscure. Mendelssohn 
rendered it in loco consptcuo reponamus . This rendering, accepted by many 
students, is proved possible by the parallels adduced in commentaries and by 
Liddell-Scott, s.v. sOonuos n. These very parallels, however, show that the 
current connotation would be “written in big letters which can be dis¬ 
tinguished easily and from afar”. It is a far cry from there to the assumption 
that the meaning is “place the books in our distinguished library”. The 
alternative is worth considering that the meaning “ that we may put it down 
(in writing; cf. L.—S. s,v. t(6t^i A.9) clearly ** is intended; the implication 
being that the wording critically established is both true (and hence worthy 
of the king's intention) and plain. 
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and plausible scene. The one thing, meagre enough, left to him 
was once again to utilize the analogy, suggested by the frame¬ 
work of his story, between Alexandrian scholarship and the 
production of the Alexandrian Bible. 

He who strives to elicit historical facts from this narrative is 
building on foundations very much less solid than sand. The 
question remains: for what purpose was it ever put forth? 

V 

Enlightenment on this point has variously been sought in the 
next two sections (308-11 and 312-16), which tell of the re¬ 
ception of the completed work by, first, “the Jews” and, 
secondly, the king; these therefore we have to examine. 

The enthusiastic approval by the former conveys an assurance 
of the perfect quality of the translation by the only competent 
judges imaginable; hence “the Jews”—presumably of Alex¬ 
andria here make their first and only appearance. The work, 
they proclaim, has been done “well, piously and throughout 
accurately (once more the scholarly dcKpipeia, 310); hence they 
insure its unaltered preservation by applying to it the rigid in¬ 
junctions of Deut. iv. 2 and xii. 32. The reader of Aristeas is 
therewith assured that any copy of the Septuagint which he may 
take to hand will be literally identical with the one produced for 
Philadelphus—which, in turn, is the perfect rendering of the 
venerable original. This, by the way, is the inescapable refutation 
of the view (recently revived by P. Kahle) which would describe 
Aristeas ” as a piece of propaganda for a revision promulgated at, 
or about, the time when the pseudepigraphon was actually writt en. 
You cannot commend a revision known to have been produced 
today or yesterday by solemnly prohibiting any alteration of a 
perfect and sacrosanct original created 150 years ago. 

This section precedes the report about Ptolemy’s reaction, not 
because it entails some dim recollection of the role actually 
played by the Alexandrian Jews, but for literary reasons. The 
judgement of the experts justifies his enterprise; besides, he had 
to play the leading part right to the end of the book; a part which 
would have been unsuitably broken up by a later reference to 
“the Jews”. He is duly impressed by the profundity of the book 
revealed to him in the translation, and this admiration makes him 
ask Demetrius “why no historian or poet had made mention of 
things so grand”. Therewith Demetrius is led to continue exactly 
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where he had broken off when first proposing the translation (31). 
Then, he had spontaneously obviated the question with which 
Greeks were bound to react to the assertion of the excellence and 
antiquity of Jewish traditions; namely “why then has one never 
eard thereof ? The riposte was: because they contain a philo¬ 
sophy holy, sublime, divine. This somewhat perplexing re¬ 
joinder is now elaborated; after some introductory words the 
close similarity of which with the earlier passage precludes any 
doubt that we are not continuing in the earlier context; or, to say 
the same thing in other words, the author continues util izing the 
same source. We now learn what the earlier, perplexing hints 
meant: God did not want his words (t& fcTct) to be wantonly 
spread among common men (jij). In confirmation, Demetrius 
relates the amazing experiences of two famous Greeks who had 
tried to act against this divine intention. 

The particular absurdity of this passage has frequendy been 
noted and need not be elaborated again; what matters in the 
present context is its origin and purpose. In 31, Demetrius 
described Hecataeus of Abdera as his informant, and though in 
the continuation (314 ff.) Theodectes and Theopompus are, with 
ruthless disregard of chronological possibility, alleged likewise 
and even more explicitly, to have personally imparted their ex¬ 
periences to him, it is clear that the whole context is tak^n from 
a book that went under the name of Hecataeus. It ought not to 
be necessary to repeat that the real Hecataeus cannot possibly be 
credited with this nonsense and that, on the other hand, Josephus, 
c ' 1,1 ff* preserves the fairly detailed outline of the Jewish 
pseudepigraph fathered on him into which this fragment easily 

inserts itself. It serves the same tendency; namely propaganda_ 

not for the Septuagint, still less for a revision of it, but—for the 
^ ree k objection against the excellence and antiquity 
of the Torah is met by the assertion that some famous Greeks had 
indeed endeavoured to quote from it, but the deity punished 
their impious attempts in the same way as, long ago, the offence 
of the poet Stesichorus. It was a traditional motif; it had pre¬ 
viously been transferred to Demetrius of Phaleron and was to be 
applied, later on, to the apostle Paul and others. In the present 
instance it necessitated the invention that some partial and un- 
authentic version of the Torah had been attempted at an early 
date; God, though, prevented it from becoming known—that is 
to say, it never existed. This invention has as little basis in fact 
as has the similar one attested for Aristobulus by Eusebius, Praep. 
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Ev xiii. 12. According to him, all the most famous Greeks, 
from Homer and Orpheus down to Pythagoras and Plato, de¬ 
rived their ideas from the Torah; necessarily therefore trans¬ 
lations of it must be supposed to have existed. It may be felt to 
be mildly funny that strictly opposite lines of propaganda led to 
one and the same fiction ((d) the Greeks did not know of the 
Torah, for God prevented them from reading the old trans¬ 
lations, and (b) the Greeks derived all their ideas from the Torah, 
for it had early been translated, and read). But once the origin of 
the invention has been recognized, one will refrain from drawing 
from it any conclusions about the prehistory of the Septuagint. 
In “ Aristeas ” it serves the same purpose as it had done in pseudo- 
Hecataeus; namely, Jewish propaganda. 

VI 

“The purpose of the narration”, so E. Schiirer long ago sum¬ 
marized his analysis of the Ad Wilocratm ,* “is by no means in 
the story as such, but in its showing the respect and admiration 
for the Jewish Law and for Judaism generally on the part of 
pagan authorities.” The preceding discussion, I trust, confirms 
this judgement and shows that any historical reality or any re- 
lation to a specific point in the history of the Septuagint is sought 
in it in vain. The writer appears to have met with a legendary 
tradition current among Alexandrian Jews according to which 
the Torah had been translated on Pharos in the days of King 
Ptolemy” (uncer tain which) and with the aid of Demetrius of 
Phalerum. The existence of this legend is likely because our 
author is not the man whom one would easily credit with so sub¬ 
stantial an invention; moreover, the reference to it in Anstobulus 
can hardly be dated after “ Aristeas ”; finally, Philo’s report about 
an annu al feast celebrated on Pharos in commemoration of the 
translation seems genuine and points to an ancient tradition. 

This legendary tradition suggested itself as a suitable, if slender, 
bond to hold together a number of chapters designed to impress 
pagan readers with the high qualities of Judaism. These chapters 
surely were not of the writer’s own devising; the helplessness 
evidenced where he had no substantial tradition to follow 
namely in the sections bearing upon the translation suggests his 
faithful adherence to some literary model in more ^subs tantial 
sections; such as the description of Jerusalem and the “ apologia 

i Gesebiehte ties Jiidiscben Volkes, j. Aufl., in, 468. 
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for the Law. Moreover it has, I hope, been demonstrated that he 
followed a literary source even in a section where so competent 
a critic as P. Wendland would credit him with some, moderate 
originality; namely, in the “Seven Banquets”. If this is true 
there, it would apply a pottori to the rest (the ecphrasis of the 
royal gifts, though, may be due to his unaided pen—hence its 
failure). To identify these sources seems hard except in the section 
on the liberation (fifty years after their capture!) of the Jewish 
prisoners. It would obviously be tempting to trace the sections 
just instanced to pseudo-Hecataeus, in whose book they could 
quite as well have figured as did the model of Ar. ji and 3x2-16; 
but the thorough differences in the figures quoted for the size of 
Palestine and its capital (Ar. 105 and 116; pseudo-Hec. ap. Jos. 
c. Ap. 1. 195-7) is an obstacle hard to overcome. 

Too little survives of Hellenistic-Jewish literature to admit of 
such questions of detail to be confidently settled. But the outline 
of pseudo-1 lecataeus is, thanks to Josephus, sufficiently distinct 
to adnut of describing his book as the model, in a general way, of 
Aristeas . 1 There he found Jewish propaganda given special 
effect by presenting it as the utterance of an outstanding Greek; 
the latter as the deeply impressed witness of Jewish excellence; 
the High-priest expounding Jewish lore; and other Jews out¬ 
shining and humbling a circle of Hellenes. “Aristeas” en¬ 
deavoured to surpass this model by presenting the most glorious 
of Hellenistic kings as the devout admirer of Jewish wisdom and 
by inviting the Greeks to study the Torah which, according to 
his tale, was available for them in a “transcript” of complete 
and authoritative authenticity. 

It is not its literary merit which caused this little book to 
survive; it alone from among a probably vast number of similar 
productions. Josephus {Ant. xn, iv) summarizes a novel written 
to extol the Tobiad family. One may sympathize with E. Meyer 
who turned with indignation from this immoral laudation of 
brutal but successful tax-farmers; even so one will have to a^mit 
that in liveliness and interest this piece of propaganda appears 
to have been far superior to “Aristeas”; and yet it, too, has failed 
to survive. Joseph and Hyrcanus the Tobiads could not hold the 
interest of posterity; while in “Aristeas” the Christian Church 
found the story of its Scripture. 

1 Of. the most valuable commentary of F. Jacoby in his edition of the 
fragments of Hccataeus and pseudo-Hecai.,cus in the third volume of his 
Fragmente der Gritcbiscben His/oriker. 
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REDfiCOUVERTE D UN CHAINON MANQUANT 
DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA SEPTANTE 


Pendant la repression du mouvement insurrectionnel de Ben 
Kosebah — si nous en croyons la mise en scene du « Dialogue » — 
Justin se plaignait aupr6s du juif Tryphon de l’attitude du rabbinat 
conteinporain a regard de la venerable version des Septante. Non 
seulement ils avaient l’audace de soutenir que l’interpretation donnee 
par leurs soixante-dix anciens reunis chez le roi d’figypte Ptol6mee 
n’etait pas exacte en tous points (1), mais ils allaient jusqu’a pretendre 
donner eux-memes leur propre interpretation de 1’fieriture (2), osant 
ainsi denaturer ce venerable heritage ( 3 ) et remplacer I’exegese mes- 
sianique traditionnelle des propheties par des interpretations mis6- 
rables, « qui se trainent 4 ras de terre »( 4 ). Justin aflirme sans ambages 
que e’est pour oter une arme essentielle 4 la propagande chretienne 
que les rabbins ont falsifie ainsi les propheties en en retranchant 
maints passages qui laissaient entrevoir trop nettement la figure de 
Jesus-Christ ( 5 ). 

Ne se bomant pas 4 ces accusations globales, Justin pretend nous 
donner en plusieurs cas, face 4 face, des exemples de l’interpretation 
traditionnelle des LXX et de celle du rabbinat contemporain (6). II 
accepte m 4 me 4 contre-cceur la situation faite ainsi 4 la controverse 
chr6tienne antijudalque et s’efforce de n’argumenter qu ’4 partir de 
textes acceptes par ses adversaires ( 7 ). En plusieurs cas, il nous previent 
incidemment qu’il les cite sous la forme ou les lisaient ceux-ci (8). 

Si Ton pouvait faire toute con fiance 4 Justin, nous aurions done en 
lui un t6inoin precieux d’une phase tr6s importante de l’histoire du 


(1) l x v 111, 7; 1.XXI, 1; LXXXIV, 3 (divisions et texts selon l’4d. d’AncuABBAULT, Texits 
et Document, Picard, Paris, 1909). 

(2) lxxi, 1. 

(3) lxxxiv, 3. 

(4) c XII, 4. 

(5) lxviii, 8; lxxi, 2; lxxii, 3; exx, 5, 

(6) exx, 4; cxxiv, 2 et 3; cxxxvn, 3. 

(7) lxxi, 2. 

(8) cxxiv, 4; cxxxvii, 3. 

Reprinted from Revue Biblique. Vol. 60, 1953. 
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texte grec de l’Ancien Testament. Ses innombrables citations souvent 
trAs longues,tiroes de livres bibliques fort divers, nous auraient conserve 
le texte grec courant dans les milieux juifs orthodoxes du debut du 
Second siecle. Mais certaines considerations ont empeche la critique 
contemporaine de se laisser entrainer par cet espoir. Meme ceux qui 
ne nient pas, a la suite de Preuschen et de Schader, 1 ’authenticitA du 
« Dialogue » sont forces d’y reconnattre une bonne part de fiction et 
de repousser sa composition dans la seconde moitie du siAcle. Aussi 
envisage-t-on volontiers le texte biblique tres original attests par 
Justin comrae une recension personnelle de la LXX A partir des 
premieres grandes traductions juives du Second siecle et spAcialeraent 
de celle d’Aquila. II importe enfin de faire remarquer que nous ne 
connaissons l’ceuvre de Justin que par un unique ms. du xiv e siecle, 
et que la forme de ses citations bibliques a pu etro s6rieusement 
affectee par son passage a travers cette longue et etroite filiere. II 
semblait done, jusqu’a une date toute recente, que le plus prudent fut 
de souscrire a ces lignes deques et decevantes par lesquelles Rahlfs 
concluait une etude du texte biblique de Justin :« Fur den LXX-Fors- 
cher ist unser Resultat insofern lehrreich als es wieder einmal zeigt 
wie vorsichtig nlan bei der Verwertung von Kirchenvater-Zitaten sein 
muss. » (1). 

Mais au cours de la seconde quinzaine d’aout 1952 , les infatigables 
bedouins Ta'amre ont decouvert dans une nouvelle grotte du desert 
de Juda d’importants fragments d’un rouleau de parchemin qui y avait 
6 t6 dAposA lore de la revolte de Ben Kosebah ( 2 ). Ces fragments ont 
6 t6 acquis par le Musee Archeologique Palestinien, avec l’assentiment 
de Mr. Harding, Directeur des AntiquitAs de Jordanie, et nous sommes 
autorisAs 4 en faire une premiere presentation aux lecteurs de la Revue 
Biblique. II s’agit d’un texte grec des Petits ProphAtes dont les parties 
conservees appartiennent a Michee, Jonas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonie 
et Zacharie. Comme on pourra s’en rendre compte par la planche ci- 
jointe (pi. I), la tres belle onciale de notre ms. se situe au mieux vers 
la fin du i er siAcle apres J.-C. ( 3 ), ce qui concorde avec le fait que 

(1) ZNW., 1921, p. 198. 

(2) C’est ce qu’indique de fa$on sufllsamment certaine PScriture des petits fragments de 
papyri h6br6o-aram6ens trouvSs dans la meme grotte ainsi que les monnaies et documents 
dat6s trouv^s en deux autres grottes toutes proches. 

(3) Des apices inferieurs vigoureusement lancSs vers la droite constituent la caracteris- 
tique la plus frappante de cette onciale au caractere ttes ferme. Ni Valpha ni le mu ne pr6- 
sentent les signes de fldchissement qui apparaissent au d6but du second stecle. Le centre de 
gravite de ltecriture n f est ni sutelev6 ni surbaiss£. Les apices obliques supgrieurs qui appa¬ 
raissent parfois dans le delta , Valpha et le lambda ne manifestent aucune tendance h s’incurver. 
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le ms. etait deja tres usag6 lorsqu’il fat abandonne. L’abondance de 
textes decouverts cette, ann6e ne nous permet pas d’aborder tout-de 
suite la publication integrate de ces nouveaux fragments bibliques, 
aussi me bornerai-je pour cette fois a situer cette nouvelle recension 
du texte grec dans son contexte litteraire et historique. 

Voici tout d’abord un passage qui recouvre partiellement une impor- 
tante citation faite par Justin au ch. cix du « Dialogue » : il s’agit de 
Michte iv, 3 - 7 . 


4 

5 


6 


7 


l^ocxocC 

ai(te[ ]ut<ov[ 
p7)S0v[ ]9S0VO(j[ 

0co<JtveTi7roXep.ei [ 
U7TO>caTti)ap7ieXouau [ 
a[ ]touxe<mvo[ 

(tetr.) [ ]vS[ 
xeaoiXa . . 7C0pe[ 
Y)[i.etoSe7rope[ 

. eiaxov[ 


]7CoXXa> [ 

Jxpavxaiaovxo^oo 
JvetaapoTpaxaixaa 
Jotvaxaiou p-qavOa 
]xoaoupY)pa 
JovxaiavYjp 
Juxvja 

Jot xoaxopa 
Jotitoxv 
Jouauxcov 
] (tetr.) Oeou 
] 

Jaovoc 

]yjvexa[ JOtjotco 
] veiau[ Jppa 

JvY]V£La£0vocrLa^upov 

e 7 tauxo)V£VTO)op£Laet 

Jooxouauovoa 


](tetragr.) 


II suflit de comparer ce texte a celui de la citation de Justin pour 
constater qu’il lui est substantiellement identique. Voici les seules 
variantes qui les distinguent : v. 3 . : avOapY]/apY) Just.; v. 4 : xa0i] 
oovrat/xaOiae-rai Just.; ibid. : e<mv/eaxai ( 1 ) Just.; ibid. : to aropa/ 
aTopa Just.; v. 5 a Qe]oo/0swv Just. Aucune de ces variantes, on le 
voit, n’excede ce que l’on est en droit d’attendre des ab&tardissements 
d’une tradition munuscrite auBsi longue et 6troite que Test celle du 
texte de Justin. 


La dimension des letlres est riguliire, bien calibre. Toutes ces caracUristiques s accordant 
au inicux avec la Scconde moitid du Premier siicle; date qu’aucune particularity de detail 
ne vient contredire, bien qn'il suit difficile de trouver des parall41es parfaitement typiques. 
(t) En cx, 4, Justin reprenant ce passage lit sextv comine notre ms. 
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Les points oil notre texte concorde avec celui de Justin contre les 
LXX sont beaucoup plus nombreux et typiques (1) : v. 3 : ouvx otyouai/ 
xaTaxo^oum LXX; ibid. ; (juxxaipa<;/po|A 9 ata<; LXX; ibid. : ra<; £i6uva<;/ 
ra Sopara LXX; ibid : ou (xyj/ouksti [x>] (l er ) LXX; ibid, ou [X7)..,eTi/ 
ouxext (XT) ( 2 e ) LXX; y. 4 : avTjp/exacrxo*; LXX; ibid. : xcov Suvaptecov/ 
7ravxoxpaxa)po<; LXX; v. 6 : 7]v exax<oaa/ou<; a7T6)cra(X7]v LXX; v. 7 : 
0T)aoj/0T)<ro(xat LXX; ibid. : ett’ocuxcov ev xco opet/eTr’auxous ev oper 
LXX; ibid. : eto<; xou atcovoc/eax; et^ xov atcovot LXX. 

Notons de plus que les lacunes du ms. sont beaucoup plus aisement 
remplies avec le texte de Justin qu’avec celui des LXX. Mais les 
concordances formelles qui viennent d’etre relevees paraissent suffi- 
samment demonstratives : en argumentant contre Tryphon, Justin 
citait Michee selon notre texte. 

Je n’ai releve dans le « Dialogue » qu’un autre passage tres bref oil 
ses citations des Petits Prophetes recoupent encore une fois nos frag¬ 
ments : il s’agit de Zac . n, 12 ou tous deux sont d’accord pour lire 
ExXe^exoa contre atpexiei de la LXX. Remarquons enfin, pour eviter 
une meprise, que le texte que donnent nos fragments pour Mic . v, 2 
ost tres different de celui que cite Justin. Cela tient seulement a ce 
que ce dernier ne cite pas directement Michee, mais en realite reproduit 
la citation libre qu’en fait l’evangile de S. Matthieu. 

Que nous ayons ainsi retrouve dans une grotte de la Seconde Revolte 
le texte'des Petits Prophetes cit6 par Justin, cela nous amene deja a 
une premiere conclusion : e’est que Justin cite un texte juif reel, en 
vogue au moment ou il situe son dialogue avec Tryphon. Nous n’avons 
done pas affaire, comme on pouvait le craindre, a une mixture tardive 
et arbitraire : il n’invente rien. Seuls ses copistes peuvent etre rendus 
responsables de quelques modifications facilitates ou assimilantes. De 
la nous pouvons inferer qun les autres citations de Justin, et elles sont 
aussi amples que variees, represented tres vraisemblablement, dans 
ce qu’elles ont d’original, une recension rabbinique de la Septante qui 
avait cours entre 70 et 135 . 

Il est en effet assez aise de prouver, sur la base des fragments qui 
nous en sont parvenus, prcmicrement que notre texte n’est qu’une 
recension de la Septante y et deuxiemement que cette recension est 
I’ceuvre de lettres juifs . 

Que notre texte ne soit pas une version originale mais une recension, 
un simple exemple suffira a le prouver en permettant de saisir sur le 

(1) Pour lYPiblipement du texte de la LXX, je me base sur l*6dition de J. Ziegler 
(Gottingen, Ymidenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1943). 
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vif les precedes du recenseur. Voici deux versets d’Habacuc. On pour- 
rait trouver nombre d’autres passages typiques dans nos fragments. 
Le seul privilege de ces deux versets est de ne pas avoir 6t6 rendus 
trop lacunaires par la dent des rats : 

lib. II, 7 : o'S/l i^a([<pvY)]? avacjvrjcrovTai Saxvovrei; os xal bprti [<J>oua]tv 
ol aXs\>ovre$ os xal £07) el? SiapTtaya^ aur[ot<;}. 

lib. n, 18 : rt wcpeXrjasv yXut:t6v oti [eyXu^s]v auro o TtXaaa? 
ao-ro -/(oveup.<x [xal cpa]v^aatav i^suSt) oti 7^7toi0ev 6 7iXaaa<; em, 
7xXdo(ia aurou ett'auxo [7t]oivjoat etScoXa xoxpa. 

II suffit de comparer ces deux versets au texte de la LXX et k 
1 ’hebreu pour se rendre compte que toutes les modifications (en carac- 
teres gras) du texte grec traditionnel s’expliquent par un souci de le 
modeler plus exactement sur l’hebreu. 

II convient cependant d’ajouter qu’a cote de centaines de variantes 
de ce type, on en trouve aussi un certain nombre ou notre texte semble 
s’eloigner k la fois de la LXX et du T.M. Cela peut vouloir dire alors 
que le texte hebreu sur lequel le recenseur s’est base difterait du notre. 
Ainsi en Hab. 1 , 17 oil exxev]woei (xa^aipav aurou (qui remplace ap. 91 - 
6 aXet to afjupifiXyjorpov aurou de la LXX) suppose qu’il lisait avec le 
Pesher d’Habacuc de Qumran lain au lieu de lain du T. M. Peut-Otre 
faut-il faire entrer dans la meme categoric la substitution de apro? a 
p.ept? en Hab. 1 , 16. Notre recenseur aurait lu dans son texte hObreu 
probablement abatardi nnS au lieu de pbn, modification que parait 
supposer aussi le targum de Jonathan. 

Lorsqu’il quitte la base de la LXX pour essayer de rendre par ses 
propres moyens le texte hebreu, il se montre souvent fort inconsequent. 
II lui arrive de faire preuve d’un litteralisme extreme qui violente la 
syntaxe grecque : ainsi lorsqu’il ajoute etc’ auro en Hab. n, 18 (cf. supra) 
ou bien lorsqu’il laisse au nominutif sans aucun lien syntactique des 
substantifs dont il a supprimO, par fidelity a l’hObreu, la proposition 
introductive : ainsi en Hab. 11, 6 : oi>xl raura 7cavra TtapaSoXqv xar’ 
aurou XT)(JuJierat ( 1 ) xal 7 tp 66 Xir)pa aurou. Ailleurs au 

contraire il traduit de fagon assez large. C’est ainsi que nny est 
traduit e^sjxsvoxra? en Hab. 111, 13 , ou unn : icspieox[e]v en Jon. 11,6, 
ou encore rwm : arepeov en Hab. 1, 16 . 

Je ne puis, dans les limites de cette simple presentation, m’attarder 
k etudier une 4 une chaque option de notre rOviseur anonyme. Notons 
plutot une conclusion intOressante qui semble se degager du fait qu’il 

( 1 ) Le texte hebreu de notre recenseur supprime le waw final par haplographie. 
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ait pris pour base la LXX au lieu de se lancer dans une traduction 
enticement personnels. II est difficile de ne pas voir la un hommage 
tacite rendu a la trAs grande diffusion dont jouissait alors, jusqu’en 
Palestine, citadelle du Judalsme orthodoxe, la grande traduction 
alexandrine. Cela correspond bien a la situation suggArAe par Justin et 
me parait s’opposer a 1 ’hypothAse d’une diffusion essentiellement chrA- 
tienne de la LXX ( 1 ). Partout l’figlise naissante a dft trouver entre 
les mains de la Diaspora juive de langue grecque un texte grec essen¬ 
tiellement identique A celui dont l’autorite traditionnelle s’appuyait 
sur le recit merveilleux que nous rapporte la lettre d’AristAe. Jn ne 
nie Avidemment pas que la tradition de ce texte ait pu se nuancer de 
fa$on caractAristique en tel ou tel grand centre juif; mais il semble 
bien que dAs Ie i er side il avait AvincA tous les autres targums grecs 
locaux, s’il y en eut jamais de vraiment consistants. 

Essayons d’etablir maintenant que cette recension est bien, comma 
le pretend Justin, l’oeuvre de lettres juifs. 

Le fait que le rouleau dont proviennent nos fragments ait AtA en 
possession de refugiAs de la Seconde RAvolte est dAjA un indice, d’autant 
plus que, dans ce nouvel ensemble de grottes, on a trouvA des fragments 
hebreux de la Thorah et des Psaumes ainsi qu’un phylactere parfai- 
tement orthodoxe (avec suppression du Dialogue en signe de raidis- 
sement anti-chrAtien). Mais ce sont plutdt des arguments de critique 
interne qui nous apporteront, je pense, une preuve suffisante. 

PrAcisons tout d’abord que, dans ce qui nous a Ate conserve de son 
oeuvre, le recenseur ne peut etre accusA d’avoir agi en polAmiste gau- 
chissant les textes. Il a seulement fait de son mieux pour rendre la 
LXX plus fidAle A 1 ’hAbreu qu’il avait sous les yeux. Ce n’est done 
pas A des indices doctrinaux que nous reconnaltrons une main juive. 
Mais le fait dAcisif est que Aquila, le grand champion de 1 ’orthodoxie 
rabbinique, a pris pour base notre recension. Pour Atablir cela, envi- 
sageons les vingt-huit cas ou notre recension diffAre de la LXX et oil, 
par ailleurs, la legion d’Aquila, nous a AtA conservAe ( 2 ) : 

L : Mic. i, 4 caXeufbjoeTai; n, 7 tun xaXoi; ib. 7te7topeuvrai; 

R: ]oov[ ; ]0ovav; ]evou; 

A: TaxijaovTat; ayaSuvouat; 7topeuo(ievou; 


(1) Ceci contre ma concession k Kahle en RB 1952, p. 191. 

(2) Sigles : L = LXX; R s= Recension r6cemment d^couverte; A = Aquila. 
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L : iv, 5 T7]v oSov; 
R: ]ou; 

Aev ovoptaxt 0eou; 


v, 3 auxtov; 

auTou; 

auxou; 


f. 5 STjYfiaxa 

apx°VTa^ 

xaxeaxajx{xevou<;: 


L : f. 6 xtj Ta9po 

R: 7 capa[ 

A : (7£Lpo|i.aaTa^ 


^. 7 aypcoCTTLv; Jon. hi, 10 fjtexevoyjaev; 
X°[ ; ]Xy)0Y)t; 

7 roav; 7 capexX 7 ) 07 ); 


L : Nah. iii, 8 exotfxacrat pteptSa; 
R: (XT) aya0uvet<; U7r[ ; 

A : [xyjtl ayaOuvYjs urcep; 


t- 9 rr\q <pi>rn$; 

(pouS; 

cpovS; 


14 7uXtv0ov; 
]Xiv0e.ou; 
7cXtv0tou; 


L : Hab. i, 
R: 

A: 


8 Apa6ta<;; 

]p*s; 

e<mepa<z; 


f. 10 evTpu<pY)< 7 £i; 

] 7 rad;ei; 

7 TOpL 7 T£Ua£i; 


ib. 


7raiyvta 

rt 

yeXa<T|ia 


L : ii, 3 £L<; xevov; 
R: ]ta^eua£Tai; 

A: Sta^euaexat; 


ib. uaxepyjaT); f. 4 £av u7rocjxeLX7)xai oux euSoxet; 
<rxpay[ ; axoTia oux euOeta; 

(j.£XXr)07]; tSou vcoxeX£uo|xevou oux euOeta; 


L: ib. ex 7cic7T£co£ (zou; ^.15 <nn)Xaia; f. 17 aaeSeta; f 1 4 J ev auxco; 
R • sv 7rtoT£i auxou; ]uvy)v; aStxta; ev (xearco au- 

[tou; 

A: ev maxet auxou; yujxvcomv; acJtxta; in medio 

[ejus; 

L : ill, 9 7roxa[xo>v; f . 10 Xaoi; ^.14 Siavot^ouat x^Xivou^ ; 

R-* ]^ ot » opvj; xou axo..*. ai yjjxa^'xo yaupta(xa; 

A: 7coxa|xou^; opyj; xou StaoxopTCLaai yauptapta; 

L: ib. utmxch; Xa0pa; Soph. i,4tep£tov; f. 15 acopta^. 

R: tcxoxov xpu97j; ]peqx; aKopta^. 

A : 7tevy)xa ev a7uoxpu9a>; xefxevixcov; auf^opa*;. 


Comme on le voit, Aquila pr^Bente des contacts plus ou moins nets 
avec notre texte en Mic. i, 4 ; u, 7 a et b; iv, 5 ; v, 3 ; Jon. in, 10 ; 
Nah. iii, 8 , 9 , et 14 ; Hab. i, 8 et 10 b; n, 3 a, 4 a et 6, 17 et 19 ; iii, 
10 et 14 a, c’est-a-dire 18 fois sur 28 . Les t6rnoignages d® Jon. iii, 10 ; 
Nah. iii, 8 ; Hab. ii, 3 a et iii, 14 a paraissent particuliferement for- 
mels (1), II semble Lien que ce contact ne puisse s’expliquer que par 

(1) On notera encore un point de contact cntre Aquila et notre recension : l’^criture du 
tStragramme en leltres « pheniciennes ». A prujhis d’un petit fragment du Psaumes sur par- 
chemin provenant du Fayyum et public par Wessely en 1910 comme faisant partie de la 
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une dependence d’Aquila a regard de notre recension. En ellet ies 
inconsequences du recenseur anonyrae suggerent qu’il ne s’agit que 
d’une ebauche dont 1 ’oeuvre d’Aquila presente l’aboutissement acheve. 
Si Ton voulait au oontraire voir dans notre texte une recension tardive 
partiellement inspires d’Aquila, il faudrait expliquer premierement 
comment ce texte peut Be trouver deja tr 4 s usage dans une grotte de 
la Seconds Revolte, deuxiemement comment il a pu acquerir au cours 
du Second siede une assez notable diffusion dans les communaut6s 
juives de la Diaspora (cf. infra) alors qu’il est beaucoup moins fideie 
k l’hebreu que la recension d’Aquila supposes existante, et enftn 
troisiemement pourquoi au siede suivant Origdne ne le connait plus 
comme une version en circulation, mais temoigne par contre de la 
grande vogue d’Aquila. 

L’existence de cette premiere recension juive nous oblige done k 
envisager 1’oeuvre d’Aquila sous un jour un peu different : il s’agit 
d’une surrecension et non d’une traduction originale. Aquila eut le 
merite d’etendre 4 toute la Bible sous une forme infiniment plus sys- 
tematique un effort de recension qui s’etait dej& fait jour dans le 
judaisme palestinien avant la Seconde Revolte, tres vraisemblable- 
ment en liaison avec la reforme integrate et uniilcatrice qui suivit 70 . 
Mais certaines initiatives que 1 ’on considerait jusqu’ici comme des 
originalites d’Aquila doivent etre restituees au premier recenseur, 
ainsi par exemple les creations de mots du genre de Tcoxa[iw0r]uovrai. 
reconnu par Rahlfs dans la citation que fait Justin de Mic. iv, 1 . 

Symmaque lui aussi manifeste une connaissance directe de notre 
recension. Il suffit pour s’en persuader d’envisager plusieurs cas oil 
il reproduit, souvent sans changements, certaines de ses legons carac- 
teristiques alors qu’Aquila avait eprouve le besoin de les eliminer. 
Ainsi en Mic. v, 7 il a xopxov (cf. x<>[ ); en Hab. i, 10 a epOTaiSera'. 
(cf. juai^ei ); en Hab. n, 3 b <jTpaYYEuo7)Tai (cf. orpay [); en Hab. ii, 
15 aoxTQp.oauv»)v (cf. ]uvtjv ); en Hab. hi, 14 b tctcoxov xpu<pai«<; (cf. 
tttwxov xputpTj). A ces cas s’en ajoutent dix autres oil la legon d’Aquila 
ne nous est pas connue mais ou celle de Symmaque trahit une depen¬ 
dence tres probable a l’ 4 gard de notre recension : 

L : Mic. II, 8 e£s8sipav; v, 4 axpcov; f. 6 tov Aaooup; Jon. n, 5 et; 
R: e£e8u<x[ ; rapaxtov; xtjv yrjv Aocroup; e£ evavrta?; 

S: e^eSuaare; 7cepax<ov; terram Assur; a 7 cevavxi; 

version d’Aquila — attribution contests par Mercati ( RB 1911, pp. 266-272) —je suggfcre 
la possibility de son appartenance 4 notre recension dont la diffusion atteignit l’figypte 
(cf. infra). Le t£tragramme y figure aussi en « phGnicien a. 
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L : ib . 7rpo<; tov vaov tov ayiov oou; iv, 1 auvsxuO?); 

R : 7rpo<; vaov aytov aou; 7)..[i7]aev; 

S: 7 cpo<; vaov ay tov aou; Y) 0 up)asv; 

L : Nah. ill, 7 xaxafiTjaexai; Hab I, 9 auvxeXeta; 

R: a 7 C 07 u[ ; 7tavxa ei<;; 

S: recedefc ; Tuavxa eis; 

L : ib. 7rpoa6)7roL^ auxcov e£ evavxtac; ill, 10 axopm£<ov; 

R : too 7rpoaa)7roo auxtov xauacuv; evxtvayfjta; 

S : xoo 7upocr<i)7Coo auxaiv avep.o<; xauacov; evxtvay(xaxa; 

En regie generate, Symmaque presente moins d’imtependance 
qu’Aquila par rapport a notre recension. Lorsqu’il s’en iloigne, c’est 
pour des motifs litteraires plutot que littiraux. 

Quant a Theodotion, on ne trouve mentionnees que tris rarement 
des le?ons caracteristiques de lui pour les passages qui nous intiressent. 
Cependant, a propos de Soph, i, 4 que nous avons mentionni au sujet 
d’Aquila, il est le seul a avoir conserve la transcription x^ixapetp, de 
notre recension (Symmaque a PsStjXcdv). Mais la meilleure fa$on d’6tu- 
dier son comportement par rapport a notre texte est de comparer sa 
recension de Daniel a la longue citation que Justin fait de Dan . vn, 
9-28 au ch. xxxi du « Dialogue ». Si nous supposons, ce qui est tres 
probable, que Justin timoigne ici encore pour notre recension, nous ne 
manquerons pas d’etre frappes parte fait que Theodotion ne manifeste, 
ici du moins, aucune connaissance directe de la LXX non-recensee, 
mais semble avoir pris pour base notre texte. Tout comme Aquila et 
Symmaque il ne serait done qu’un surrecenseur et leur base com¬ 
mune serait cette vieille recension palestienne de la fin du i er si&cle. 
Une telle conclusion suppose, sans doute, que Ton puisse attester 
par d’autres indices que notre recension a joui, en son temps, d’une 
diffusion et d’une autoriti appreciables. 

Si Ton ne veut pas se laisser convaincre par Justin qui se met en 
seine a fiphese utilisant notre recension comme un texte re$u par les 
Juifs du lieu, il nous est loisible de consulter les versions coptes qui 
nous attesteront qu’elle fut considirie jusqu’en figypte coniine un 
exact timoin de la « veritas bebraica ». W. Grossouw a prouvi en 
effet que les tris nombreuses assimilations k l’hibreu qui caractirisent 
le Dodecapropheton copte (surtout sous sa forme achmimique) ne 
peuvent s’expliquer adequatement ni par un recours direct au texte 
hibralque, ni par une utilisation constante de 1’une ou l’autre des 
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trois grandes versions du Second siecle ( 1 ). Si Von veut 6tablir que 
c’est de notre recension que les versions coptes tirent tous leurs 
h6braismes, il faut pouvoir prouver qu’aucun de ces htfbraismes n’est 
absent de notre recension. J’estime que cette preuve peut etre faite. 
Pour aujourd’hui je me bornerai a relever un certain nombre de coin¬ 
cidences particulierement typiques en me servant de l’apparat critique 
de Grossouw ( 2 ). On se rendra compte aisement que notre recension 


est le 

seul 

Mmoin grec aujourd’hui connu qui groupe toutes 

lemons ( 3 ) : 



Mic. 

IV, 

6 

7]v exa[xcoaa (cf. Grossouw p. 45 n. 3 ). 


v, 

6 

ev 7uapa[£t<punv 


V, 

7 a 

Xo[prov 

Jon. 

II, 

6 f 

7) eXo<; nepizcr/zv rqv xecpaXrjv p.ou 


IV, 

1 

7} [0u ]p.7)aev 

Nab 

III, 

7 a 

a7T07r [TjcfyaeTat 

Hab. 

I, 

9 b 

]tou 7rpoao)7i:ou auxcuv xaucrtov 


I, 

17 

exxev]coaet jiaxatpav auxou 


II, 

3 d 

ev9av7)aeT[...]ta^euaeTat (cf. Gr. p. 68 n. 3 ) 


II, 

14 d 

0aXaaa[ 


II, 

15 d 

acrx 7 )[zoo]ov 7 )v 


III, 

13 b 

xe]9[ocX]7) oixoo acre(5[ 


III, 

13 ® 

e^e]xeva)cra<; GefxsXtouq 

Soph. 

II, 

10 

S7a Aaov xupiou 


Mais ce n’est pas seulement en Egypte, patrie de la LXX, que notre 
recension a pris pied. Nous pouvons peut-etre suivre sa trace jusqu’en 
Grece (ce qui rendrait toute la vraisemblance desirable a Pattestation 
par Justin de sa presence a Ephese). On sait en eflet, par le t6moignage 
d’Origene lui-meme ( 4 ), que ce fut « a Nicopolis pres d’Actium » que 
la Quinta fut decouverte. Or les quatre seules variantes connues de la 


(1) The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets. Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1938, 
pp. 112 sq. 

(2) Op. cit. t pp. 18-97. Lorsque Gr. a plusieurs notes critiques sur un rodme verset, je 
l**s distingue par a, 6, c... 

(3) Notons que l’hypothfcse d’une ddpendance des versions coptes 4 1’egard de notre 
recension est confirmee par la chronologie. On admet en effet g6n£ralement que Torigine 
des versions coptes est 4 chercher au cours du ii* si4cle. Or c’est justement 4 cette 6poque 
que se situe la plus large diffusion de la recension palestinienne. Reste a prSciser si le milieu 
copte oil se fit la traduction des Petits Proph&tes etait d£j4 purement et simplement Chre¬ 
tien ou s'il ne gardait pas encore quelque attache au judaisme. 

(4) Voir la discussion des textes d’Origdne et d’Eus$be dans The Cairo Geniza de 
P. Kahlb, pp. 161 sqq. 
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Quinta qui recoupent le contenu de nos fragments leur sont substan- 
tiellement identiques : 

Q : Mic . v, 5 principes hominum; 

R: apxovra*; av0po)7t6>v; 

Q : Hab. n, 15 ignominias eorum; 

R : aox>3(xoa ]uvtjv au [tco ]v; 

Q : usque ad collum sela. 

R : ecos Tpax [vjXou ] aeXe. 

Les tres legeres variantes qui, dans les deux derniers exemples, dis- 
tinguent le texte de nos fragments de la Quinta telle qu’elle est cit£e 
par Jerome n’excfedent pas les divergences que Ton est en droit d’atten- 
dre a l’interieur de la tradition manuscrite d’un meme texte. Si Ton 
veut encore un argument convergent pour Identification de notre 
recension avec la Quinta d’Origene ( 1 ), on remarquera que, selon les 
statistiques de Grossouw ( 2 ), les hebraismes des versions coptes 
concordent douze fois de fagon indubitable avec des legons de la Quinta 
et ne s’y opposent jamais formellement, alors qu’il leur arrive de 
contredire quatre fois Theodotion, onze fois Aquila et onze fois Sym- 
maque. 

Je ne voudrais pas grossir Pimportance de cette recension juive de 
la fin du Premier siecle. II ne s’agit, repetons-le, que d’une premiere 
tentative encore tatonnante et pleine d’illogismes, certainement limit^e 
a quelques livres de la Bible. II n’est pas Stonnant que les grandes 
recensions du Second siecle Paient entierement 6clips6e et qu’au d6but 
du siecle suivant Origene ait du deja, comme nous aujourd’hui, la 
« redecouvrir ». Elle joua cependant en son temps un role appreciable : 
celui d’amorcer Pceuvre de revision de la LXX qui allait etre la grande 
t&che des generations qui suivirent. Le travail de l’ancetre anonyme 
d’Aquila et d’Origene merite done une publication que nous esperons 
pouvoir aborder sans trop tarder. De cette publication nous pouvons 
attendre un triple temoignage : premierement sur l’6tat du texte de 
base de la LXX, deuxiemement sur 1 ’etat du texte h6breu utilise par 
le recenseur, troisifemement sur Pexacte originality de chacun des trois 

(1) Je parle ici de la Quinta telle qu’elle est citte par Jtrdme et je laisse do c6tt la ques¬ 
tion delicate des citations attributes k la Quinta par le second glossateur marginal du codex 
Barberini ... qui mtriterait une ttude sptciale. 

(2) Op. cit., p. 112. 


ib. ev 7uapa^t9tatv 
ev 7uapa[ 

in, 13 evacuasti fundamentum 
e£e]xev6>aa<; 0ep,eXiou£ 
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grands recenseurs du Second sifccle. Ce tSmoignage se trouvera encore 
61 argi si on accepts la quadruple identification que nous proposons 
aujourd’hui : premi&rement avec le texte cit6 par Justin, deuxifeme- 
ment avec la base commune d’Aquila, Symmaque et Th6odotion, 
troistemement avec la source des h6bralsmes des versions ooptes, et 
quatrtemement avec la Quinta d’Orig^ne. Tant que le texte n’est pas 
editednepeut s’agir que de suggestions. Elies appelleront certainement 
telles ou telles nuances notables, mais j’espere qu’elles pourront servir 
au moins d’hypotheses de recherche . 

Jerusalem , 19 septembre 1952. D. Barthelemy, 0. P. 


Appertdice : 

Une des parties les mieux conserves de notre recension portant sur 
Ies deux premiers chapitres d’Habacuc pour lesquels nous nous trou- 
vons poss6der deux textes h^braiques assez difTerents : celui du Pesker 
de Qumr&n (Q pH) et celui de la Bible massoretique (T. M.), voici un 
tres bref apparat critique oil j’ai seulfement relev§ Ies appuis donn6s 
par la Septante originale (LXX) et sa recension palestinienne (Rec), 
lorsque leurs t6moignages respectifs les departagent nettement, aux 
deux formes susdites du texte h6braique. Nombre de cas plus complexes 
demanderaient toute une discussion. Dans cet apergu provisoire, je les 
ai d 61 ib 6 r 6 raent omis. 



T.M. 


QpH 


i, 8 

1N2’ 

: Rec 

om.) 

LXX 

i, 17 

p Syn 

: Rec 

p Sy 

LXX 

ibid. 

loin 

: LXX 

lain 

Rec 

h,2 

NYip 

: Rec 

KTipn 

LXX 

ii, 6 


: Rec 

now 

LXX 

ibid. 

vSy 

: Rec- 

lSy 

LXX 

n,8 

-pbun 

: LXX 

nsiSum 

Rec 

ii, 19 

nan 

: Rec 

nan 

LXX 


En six cas sur huit nous trouvons done la recension palestinienne 
aux c6t6s du T. M, tandis que la LXX originale temoignait pour le 
texte de QumrSn. Cela semble indiquer que la date de 70 ap. J.-C. 
marque une 6tape importante dans le processus de recension du texte 
hebreu, ce que confirme pleinement une comparaison des textes bibli- 
ques de la Seconde Revolte avec ceux de Qumr&n. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Textual Criticism of 
the Old Testament* 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


THE PAST SEVERAL DECADES have witnessed a flowering of Old 
Testament research under the influence largely of archaeological discovery. 
The Biblical lands, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Egypt, coming as 
they did under the control of England and France, became fertile ground for 
the rediscovery by excavation of tire Fertile Crescent of old. And though the 
economy and social structure of the various parts of the Near East—as of 
the European powers—began to change in the twenties, thirties, and forties, 
so that England and France have been all but replaced by the authority of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and such new political groupings as 
the United Arab Republic, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, and Israel 
have come into being, with even the immediate end not yet in sight, enough 
archaeological work is still going on—in Israel more than in Transjordan 
and Iraq—to satisfy the desires of Biblical scholars, if not the needs of 
specialists in Biblical archaeology. 

At about the same time, however, a new trend began to make itself felt 
in higher education on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean: the humanities and 
the social sciences began to give way to the applied sciences. The curricula 
of high schools and colleges generally became increasingly bereft of Latin 
and Greek and grammar—shades of the days when a public school was some¬ 
times called Latin school or grammar school! 

The consequences for the textual criticism of the Old Testament were 
soon felt. Here, on the one hand, the written and unwritten documents un- 

* The second section of this article was published in Journal of Biblical Literature 
(March 1959), pp. 26-33, under the title of “Qumran and the Present State of Old 
Testament Text Studies: the Scptuagint Text” © 1959, Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. 

Reprinted from The Bible and the Ancient Near East [Festschrift W. F. Albright]. 
Garden City, New York. 1961. 
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covered by archaeology were attracting the attention of the students of the 
Biblical world; and there, on the other, students of this same field of research 
found themselves more and more unable to handle the textual criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible, for they were entering and leaving their seminaries and 
Semitics departments with less direct knowledge of Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, 
and Latin than the students of earlier decades. We have gone a long way 
since Ezra Stiles, president of Yale University, himself taught the freshman 
and other classes Hebrew, and in 1781 delivered his commencement address 
in Hebrew. 1 To such a low state has our discipline fallen that among the 
several volumes that have appeared during the past few decades constituting 
surveys of Old Testament research, virtually the only one that contained a 
chapter on “The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament” was The Old 
Testament and Modern Study (Oxford, 1951), 2 pp. 238 ff., ably contributed 
by D. Winton Thomas (with useful bibliography in the footnotes and on 
pp. 259-63). 8 

There was also a subjective factor that, quite unintentionally, helped to 
bring down the textual criticism of the Old Testament to its present low level. 
Back in 1905-6 Rudolf Kittel brought out Biblia Hebraica 2 y superseding 
Textus Hebraici emendationes quibus in Vetere Testamento Neerlandice 
vertendo, ed. H. Oort (usi sunt A. Kuenen, I. Hooykaas, W. H. Kosters, 
H. Oort) .* The apparatus criticus in BH 2 was soon recognized, to quote from 
that great master, S. R. Driver (Notes on . . . Samuel 2 , 1913, “Introduction,” 
p. xxxv, n. 6), as containing “the best collection both of variants from the 
versions and of conjectural emendations.” Most unfortunately, however, 
scholars began to regard this apparatus as more sacred and authoritative 
than the preserved Masoretic text itself: between the preserved reading and 
its emended form in BH 2 y students of the Bible tended to accept the latter. 
They ignored the vigorous caveat in Driver (ibid.), “but in the acceptance 
of both variants and emendations [in BH 2 —to which Driver contributed the 
notes for Deuteronomy], considerable discrimination must be exercised.” 

For this is the crux of the matter. The convenient collection of notes 
in BH 2 (save Driver’s)—and the situation was not substantially improved 
in BH 3 (1937)—in “nearly every line . . . swarms with errors of commission 
and omission, as regards both the primary and the secondary versions.” 6 

i 

It took a bit of time for scholarship to express publicly its discontent 
with BH. In 1928 C. C. Torrey made this sweeping attack ( The Second 
Isaiah , New York, pp. 214 f.): “The apparatus of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 
contains very many readings erroneously supposed to be attested by the 
Greek version, readings gathered blindly from the commentaries....” A sober 
scholar such as J. A. Montgomery, in working up The International Critical 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel (1927), criticized and bypassed the 
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apparatus in BH, and went directly to the manuscripts and editions of 
the Hebrew text and the versions of it, both the primary and the secondary.® 

Following up his previous studies, especially the “Specimen of a New 
Edition of the Greek Joshua,” 7 with his erudite and monumental reconstruc¬ 
tion of The Book of Joshua in Greek (Paris, 1931—), 8 Max L. Margolis 
made it clear enough not only that the careful scholar should ignore the data 
in BH but also that he must wherever possible check the readings of the 
Septuagint in H. B. Swete’s editions, and even the apparatus in the Larger 
Cambridge Septuagint 9 ; to rely on the data in BH is to seek support from the 
“bruised reed” made proverbial by Isaiah. 

Joseph Ziegler, the expert editor of Septuagint texts, criticized BBTs 
apparatus very severely. In preparing his model edition of the Septuagint of 
the Minor Prophets in the Gottingen series, Ziegler had occasion to check the 
use of the Septuagintal material in BH*. At the end of his “Kritische Bemer- 
kungen zur Verwendung der Septuaginta im Zwolfprophetenbuch der Biblia 
Hebraica von Kittel,” 10 Ziegler wrote, “Bei einer Neuausgabe der Biblia He- 
braica des Dodekapropheton muss das gesamte G-material, wie es die eben 
erschienene Gottinger Septuaginta-Ausgabe vorlegt, neu bearbeitet werden.” 

The present writer has long been especially critical of BH's so-called 
apparatus criticus. Ever since he began serious work on his doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, “Studies in the Septuagint of the Book of Job,” and published his first 
article as a result of it, 11 there was scarcely a line in the apparatus, whenever 
he had occasion to examine it, that he did not find in error, be it in com¬ 
mission or in omission. Thus in 1944, in an extensive article on “The Hebrew 
Root SKB” (JBL 63, pp. 19-44), he wrote (p. 33), “We note once more 
how unreliable and inadequate is the apparatus criticus for most of the books 
in KitteFs BH 8 . . . Rudolf Kittel, whose forte was not textual cri;icism. . . ,” 
and in n. 18 (ibid.) he listed seven other articles in which he had taken BH 
to task at numerous points. 

Six years later, in the first of a number of articles on the complete 
Isaiah scroll and some of the Biblical fragments among the Dead Sea scrolls, 12 
he wrote, “. . . it has long been my contention that no single publication has 
had such detrimental effect on the lower textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible 
as KitteFs Biblia Hebraica 2 '*; cf. . . . when M. Burrows’ edition of the 
St. Mark’s Isaiah scroll will appear, the chances are that utter confusion will 
be introduced in the revived study of the Hebrew text of Isaiah by those who 
will use KitteFs convenient collection of what amounts to Addenda et 
Corrigenda . . . . The careful scholar will distrust these footnotes, and go to 
the sources whence they are alleged to derive” (p. 153, n. 5). By 1953 it 
was, unfortunately, possible to state, 13 “There can be little satisfaction in the 
knowledge that even my worst fears have been exceeded. . . . One doesn’t 
know which is more treacherous for those who do not study critically the 
data at their source, the text of SM [St. Mark’s Isaiah scroll] or the so-called 
critical apparatus in Kittel. . . .” (pp. 330, 340). At one point, dealing with 
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sing, yakol in Isaiah 7:1 vs. the plur. yak e lu in the Isaiah scroll, he wrote 
(p. 332, § 5), “Unbelievable as it may seem . . . Kittel . . . emended the 
plural yakHu in II Ki. 16.5 into the singular ... on the basis of the sing, in 
MT of Isa. 7.1, having forgotten that he had emended the sing, in the Isaiah 
passage into the plur., on the basis of the plur. in the Kings passage! Verily 
the right hand of Kittel in Isaiah did not know what the left hand in Kings 
was doing.” This is how “textual criticism” was made to support the reading 
in the scroll as the original, as against the reading in the Masoretic text. 14 

In his fine survey of “Septuagintal Studies in the Mid-Century,” 16 Peter 
Katz wrote inter alia of how “Duhm and his school” 18 misused Lagarde’s 
understanding of the textual criticism of the Masoretic and Septuagint texts, 
so that “One may say with truth: Never was the lxx more used and less 
studied! Unfortunately much of this misuse survives in BH 3 .1 have long given 
up collecting instances. Ziegler, after ten pages of corrections from the Minor 
Prophets alone, rightly states that all the references to G must be rechecked. 
H. M. Orlinsky, who comes back to this point time and again, is not very 
far from the truth when he says that not a single line in the apparatus of BH 3 
in free from mistakes regarding G. . . .” 

After all this, 1T it seems unbelievable that instead of scrapping the 
apparatus in BH 3 and beginning to prepare the groundwork for a new appa¬ 
ratus, one that could claim scholarly respect for reliability and compre¬ 
hensiveness, the Privilegierte Wlirttembergische Bibelanstalt decided to 
sponsor a work that would help the student understand and accept the appa¬ 
ratus in BH 3 \ In 1951 it published E. Wurthwein, Der Text des alten Testa¬ 
ments, eine Einfuhrung in die Biblia Hebraica von Rudolf Kittel, and in 
1957 an English version of it (translation by P. R. Ackroyd), The Text of the 
Old Testament, an Introduction to Kittel-Kahle[s\c\ys Biblia Hebraica . 
The German version had been criticized severely by a reviewer 18 as follows: 
“Wurthwein furthermore identifies himself so completely with BH 3 that he 
fails to realize that serious misgivings have been felt about the app. crit. of 
this edition.” Wurthwein rejected this devastating criticism (“Foreword to the 
English Edition,” p. xi) as “clearly a misunderstanding,” for he had added 
a special chapter (iv) on “Textual Criticism” which, he claimed, included a 
criticism of the principles of textual criticism in BH 3 and encouraged “its 
intelligent and at the same time critical use.” Yet the simple fact is “that not 
a single work critical of BH 3 is referred to in Chapter iv, and no one of the 
three introductory paragraphs (A, B, C) and eight sections warns the student 
of the misleading and harmful character of the apparatus in BH 8 .” 19 The 
chapter, brief as it is (thirteen pages), can but mislead and harm the unwary 
student; the scholar certainly does not need to resort to it. 
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n 20 

The direct effects of the largely uncritical reliance on BH can be observed 
in the study of the Biblical fragments among the Dead Sea scrolls, and these 
effects, to this writer, are little short of depressing—‘depressing” because the 
average Biblical scholar knows about the textual criticism of the Dead Sea 
scrolls, and more especially about the relationship between the Septuagint 
(hereinafter lxx) and the Biblical texts among the scrolls, not what he has 
learned from a direct study of the Hebrew and lxx texts, nor even for the 
most part from what other scholars who have published analyses of these 
texts learned from a direct study, but from what these published analyses 
derived from the critical apparatus in Kittel’s BH . Let me cite two illustrations 
of the point. 

In Isaiah 49:17 the Masoretic text (hereinafter MT) of the Hebrew 
Bible tells us that the prophet assures his fellow Judean exiles in Babylonia 
that wxi IjtgD nnD, “Your sons will hasten, your 

destroyers and those who laid you waste will depart from you.” Kittel’s note 
urges the reader to emend MT T.& “your sons” to V& “your builders,” 
with Codex Petropolitanus, the lxx, Vulgate, Targum, and Arabic (“1 c Var p 
(G) V T (A) Tph”). So when the Isaiah scroll came along with the reading 
•pO (=tpto) “your builders,” it was natural for scholars to accept the 
scroll’s reading, fortified by the data in Kittel, as against the Masoretic 
reading. Disregarding the relative merits of the two readings in the context, 21 
a direct consultation of the sources gave us this picture: (1) Codex Petro¬ 
politanus (a.d. 916) does not read “your builders” but “your sons, 
exactly as MT does. (2) The Arabic evidence for “your builders” is 
no independent evidence whatever; for the Arabic is but a secondary version 
that helps to prove that the lxx text from which it derived read “your 
builders.” It has no bearing at all on the original Hebrew text. (3) There are, 
in reality, two traditions in the Targum, not one as claimed by Kittel; one 
reads “your builders” and the other “your sons.” (4) Kittel erred grievously 
in not telling the reader that two of the Minor Versions, Theodotion and 
Aquila, read “your builders,” whereas a third, Symmachus, read “your sons. 
These versions are far more important than, say, the Vulgate. Regardless of 
whether Masoretic “your sons” or the scroll’s “your builders” is the original 
reading, how could scholars decide in favor of the scroll’s reading, and of 
what value was their decision, when the data that they employed consisted 
of what Kittel offered them? 

Or take, as the second case in point, Isaiah 15:9. The prophet, in 
delivering himself of “The Burden of Moab,” enumerates a number of places 
that will be laid waste, among them “Dimon.” But “Dimon” is unknown 
otherwise, and the Vulgate reads the well-known place name “Dibon.” So 
when the Isaiah scroll exhibited “Dibon” in place of MT “Dimon,” some 
scholars took one look at Kittel’s reference to the Vulgate (“al loc 
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[V]”) and pronounced the scroll’s “Dibon” as the original reading, MT 
“Dimon” being but a corruption of it. But the evidence is not limited to the 
Vulgate and our scroll. (1) All the earlier witnesses to the lxx (the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus, Codices Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and the like), 
translation of the lxx into Bohairic and the Syro-Hexapla, the Targum, all 
three major Minor Versions (Theodotion, Aquila, Symmachus), the Hebraios 
in Origen’s Hexapla—all these early witnesses testify to MT “Dimon.” (2) 
Some time after the turn of the era, “Dibon” came into being alongside 
“Dimon”; thus such fourth-fifth century sources as Eusebius ( Onomastica 
Sacra), the Vulgate, and Codex Venetus, and a number of tenth-eleventh 
century MSS of the lxx, and the commentary by Basil the Great, read 
“Dibon.” To single out Vulgate “Dibon,” as Kittel did, and to ignore all the 
other textual data and their chronological sequence, is but to make a farce 
of the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible and the Isaiah scroll. Yet some 
scholars did exactly that when the scroll’s reading “Dibon” came to light. 22 

But let us get to the Isaiah scroll as a whole, in relation to the lxx text. 
As is well known, scholars generally tended in the first years after the scroll’s 
appearance to find numerous instances where the reading in the scroll agreed 
with that found in the lxx, as against the reading preserved in the so-called 
MT. This was the tenor of the otherwise sober survey article on the scrolls 
by W. Baumgartner in 1951, in Theologische Rundschau . Virtually no scholar 
bothered to take up these alleged instances in detail, in part because they were 
blinded by the dazzling antiquity of the scroll, and in part—as mentioned 
previously—because scholars generally had ceased to work at the discipline 
of lower textual criticism after World War I and could no longer handle it 
properly. Your present lecturer was almost the only one who devoted himself 
to a detailed analysis of a number of these instances. He found most of them 
lacking all justification, and none convincing. These studies appeared from 
1950 to 1954. Interestingly, the tidal wave of scholarly and public opinion, 
according to which there could be no doubt of both the great antiquity of 
the scrolls and their superiority to any other existing texts, was such that the 
scholarly literature on the Isaiah scroll and the lxx largely ignored these 
caveats, that is to say, it did not attempt to demonstrate the argumentation 
erroneous, or even to refer to it, but contented itself with making reference 
to those who had claimed scroll-LXX identification, and let it go at that, 28 
By 1953-54 this attitude had begun to change. Scholars now, at last, 
were less inclined to identify the Isaiah scroll with the lxx; indeed, the scroll’s 
text was rapidly becoming something of a major disappointment. Thus in 
October 1954, Professor James Muilenburg published in BASOR (No. 135) 
“Fragments of another Qumran Isaiah Scroll,” containing parts of approxi¬ 
mately from 12:5 to 13:16 and from 22:13 to 23:6, and he stated flatly 
(p. 32), . . 4Q nowhere diverges in favor of the lxx. This is by no means 

a unique situation, for many other texts follow the Masoretic tradition. . . .” 
This was the tenor, too, of Frank M. Cross’s article in The Christian Century , 
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in August 1955—though I should not have minded it one bit if Muilenburg 
and Cross had referred specifically to those articles on the scroll and the lxx 
that had led them to turn their backs on the opinion that had prevailed during 
the preceding few years. 

It was not merely the Isaiah scroll, however, that was involved in this 
changing attitude. In 1953 Karl Elliger, in the most detailed study of the 
Biblical text of the Habakkuk scroll (Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar 
vom Toten Meer ), reached the same conclusion. In addition, the new Biblical 
texts, fragmentary as they were, tended to confirm this conclusion. Thus in 
1952, J. T. Milik published in Revue biblique “Fragments d’un Midrash de 
Mich6e dans les Manuscrits de Qumran,” and the editor claimed agreement 
at two points between the Qumran text and the lxx, as against MT. However, 
in one instance, at Micah 1:3, he was misled by the critical note in Kittel’s 
BH*.** Had he consulted, say, Ziegler’s critical (Gottingen) edition of the 
lxx of the minor prophets, he would have learned that the lxx did not un¬ 
equivocally support the scroll’s text, but constituted an inner-Greek problem. 
In the second instance, also in 1:3, involving the scroll’s K]*lKn VI [IDS 
and LXX iwl ra tyr, T rjs yv, as against MT V^?. without the definite 
article, the editor overlooked the fact that pK VIED is precisely the idiom 
elsewhere in the Bible (in Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Amos), analogous to 
3)1 VIED in Isaiah, and to DJ. “TIED in Job—all without the definite article, 
as* befits ancient Hebrew poetry—and that in every one of these half-dozen 
instances the LXX employed the definite article—simply because that was 
Greek idiom, exactly as all our English versions employ the definite article, 
“the bamoth of the earth,” or “of the cloud,” or “of the sea.” 25 

The same general situation is true also of “A Qoheleth Scroll from 
Qumran” covering parts of chapters 5-7, published in BASOR in October 
1954 (No. 135, 20-27). The editor, J. Muilenburg, found a single instance 
where a reading in the scroll coincided with the lxx against the MT corre¬ 
spondent. I myself found reason to believe that even in this case the lxx 
did not justify a reading in its Hebrew Vorlage that agreed with that of the 
scroll; perhaps a decision can be reached only after other parts of this scroll 
should come to light. 26 

There are other fragments that might be referred to here, e.g., tne 
“Fragment of the ‘Song of Moses’ (Deuteronomy 32),” published by Father 
Skehan in BASOR, December 1954 (No. 136, 12-15). But since I should 
like to get on to the most significant Biblical text among the scrolls, that ot 
Samuel, I shall content myself here with quoting from pp. 150-53 of Father 
Skehan’s published paper read at the International Congress for OT Studies 
at Strasbourg, in 1956. 21 “For Isaias, the complete scroll from cave 1 remains 
textually the most interesting document, and there is nothing among the 13 
manuscripts of cave 4 which is recensionally different from the received 
consonantal text, or yields improved readings in any significant degree. . . . 
Now, lQIsa® and the lxx of Isaias are not recensionally connected, thoug 
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they have an occasional reading in common; but they are mutually illustrative, 
because the cave 1 manuscript gives us, for the first time in Hebrew, the kind 
of glossed and reworked manuscript that the lxx prototype must have 
been. ... It has been in conjunction with the text of Isaias that the writer 
has examined to some extent the likely effects of the extrabiblical documents 
at Qumran in providing us with text-critical materials for the OT itself 
the conclusion thus far is largely negative: allusions and lemmata in the 
extrabiblical documents may yield some points of detail, but will not alter 
our understanding of the textual history of the book. . . 

It is in dealing with the Samuel text published by Cross in BASOR, 
December 1953 (No. 132, 15-26), that we come to something significant 
in the Uberlieferungsgeschichte of the Hebrew text in relation to the lxx. 
Back in 1871 Julius Wellhausen, in my judgment the most brilliant and 
penetrating textual critic of the OT, wrote the finest analysis of the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of Samuel; and several decades later, S. R. Driver wrote 
the most balanced study, his model commentary, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text • . . of Samuel. These two constitute the best pair of commentaries 
in our field. That the MT of Samuel is incomplete and difficult has long been 
recognized. That the lxx text has what might be called “addenda et corri¬ 
genda” to the MT has generally been recognized too—as may be seen from 
Driver s widely used and followed commentary, where so many of Well¬ 
hausen s insights were accepted. The new scroll text has so far been published 
only in small part, so small, as a matter of fact, that I for one have been most 
hesitant and reluctant to accept it as a basis for any positive statement, or 
even for a negative conclusion. 28 After all, photostatic reproduction of parts 
of a total of twenty-three verses in the first two chapters of I Samuel do not 
yet justify conclusions about the character of the Hebrew text of the scroll 
of all 1506 verses in I and II Samuel. We all remember the embarrassment 
of Univac in the national elections a few years ago, when—on the basis of 
incomplete returns—it elected the “wrong” (or should I say, the “right”) 
man for the presidency. But I have recently made a closer study of these 
twenty-three verses, and I can but agree with Cross that the scroll’s text may 
well be of considerable importance in the reconstruction of the history of the 
MT of Samuel, as well as help to determine the character of the lxx trans¬ 
lation of Samuel and the kind of Hebrew Vorlage from which it derived. 
If I say may well be” instead of “will be,” it is merely because I have not 
seen the unpublished Samuel material to which Cross makes reference, most 
recently in his book on The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical 
Studies. 

Another Biblical text that may be of great importance for lxx studies 
is the bit of a fragment of Jeremiah, described by Cross in his book just 
mentioned. As is well known, the lxx text of Jeremiah and Job are re¬ 
spectively one eighth and one sixth shorter than MT. I first began to work 
on the problem in Job almost 25 years ago, and I had concluded that the 
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lxx translator did not curtail a Hebrew text that coincided in length with 
MT, but had a shorter Hebrew Vorlage before him. 20 Whether this shorter 
Hebrew version is closer to the original than the longer MT, I have as yet 
not reached any definite conclusion. The problem in Jeremiah has not yet 
received competent study. I have a student who has just begun to work on 
the problem; he is currently devoting himself to trying to comprehend the 
character of the lxx of Jeremiah. Now in the case of Chapter 10, vss. 5-10 
of the MT, the lxx lacks vss. 6-8 and 10, and reads vs. 5 after vs. 8. It is 
precisely this sequence that is present in the Jeremiah fragment. And, finally. 
Cross has noted that, “The longer recension is also present at Qumran.” 20 

A few lxx fragments have been discovered in Qumran, of leather and 
papyrus, containing parts of verses in Leviticus 2-5 and 26; and in Numbers 
3 and 4; and parts of the Minor Prophets. 21 However, since these materials 
have as yet received but preliminary study it is best not to take them up at 
this point. But this much may be said: the lxx translation, no less than the 
MT itself, will have gained very considerable respect as a result of the 
Qumran discoveries in those circles where it has long—overlong—been 
necessary. And the lxx translators will no longer be blamed for dealing 
promiscuously with their Hebrew Vorlagen; it is to their Vorlagen that we 
shall have to go, and it is their Vorlagen that will have to be compared with 
the preserved MT. This is true not only of anthropomorphisms and other 
theological matters, but even of minor and non-tendentious items. 82 

This much, too, may be said. The theory of one original Greek trans¬ 
lation of each of the various books of the Hebrew Bible, which in turn gave 
rise to the various recensions, the theory which has long been associated with 
Lagarde, Rahlfs, Montgomery, and especially Margolis, has been demon¬ 
strated beyond reasonable doubt by the Hebrew and Greek materials from 
Qumran. Those who have opposed this theory, notably Kahle, have received 
nothing but opposition from the Dead Sea scrolls. 23 

In fine, it is clear that much work remains to be done by the textual 
critic of the Hebrew Bible and its lxx version and recensions- although 
more, and more extensive. Biblical texts from Qumran will first have to be 
made available to the scholar for a broad enough base to work on. It is 
something worth looking forward to. 


m 

While the present essay was being written there appeared an article 
by P. Wernberg-Mpller, “Studies in the Defective Spellings in the Isaiah- 
Scroll of St. Mark’s Monastery.” 34 It may be worth-while to analyze this 
article with special reference to the problem of methodology. 

The author begins with the assumption that wherever the scroll failed 
to use the defective spelling, it may well have been due to a pronunciation 
that differed from that preserved in the Masoretic text. He then lists some 
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twoscore instances (§ in, pp. 254 If.) where, in his judgment, the lxx 
rendering coincided with, and demonstrated, the pronunciation of the word 
in question in the scroll. We shall deal here with the first two of these 
instances. 

The author has noted (p. 254) that since the MT at 1:29 reads 
® as a £ a ' nst ^* e scroll’s the Lxx’s orl Tots tiSa Aots “shows 

that OvND of lQIsa 0 means ‘of the gods,’ and not ‘of the terebinths,’ as 
MT has it. Symmachus follows MT.” But let us delve into the a jittle 
more closely. 

First^ of all, it is only a conclusion hastily reached that tf&aXov “idol; 
false god” in the lxx of Isaiah, or anywhere else in the Bible, represents 
god(s). Indeed, the combination aSoiAov/B'^B occurs only here 
and in Isaiah 57:5 in the entire lxx. 8 * All that one has to do to prove this 
conclusion wrong is to run down every occurrence of “god(s)” in 

Isaiah (e.g., via Mandelkem’s Concordance, pp. 85c-86c) as reproduced 
in the lxx —and he will find that, whether the Hebrew term is used for 
God or for god(s), idol(s),” the Greek equivalent is invariably a form 
of M* On the other hand, our D^'K is clearly (as elsewhere, e.g., Hosea 
4:13) a “terebinth” used in idolatrous worship, i.e., an idol, and it is 
paralleled by rm| —exactly as in the identical sort of passage, Isaiah 57:5 
(not ment|oncd by our author), ^ ftp5|//D^. Accordingly, 

lxx idols” represents an excellent interpreration of MasoreticB^C>)« 8B (so 
also, e.g., Targum, Symmachus, Aquila, Rashi, Malbim, H. Ewald," Franz 
Dditzsch, B. Duhm, K. Marti, J. Skinner, G. H. Box, G. B. Gray, O. 
Procksch, E. J. Kissane; and others)—what else could B^C>)B mean here? 
Indeed, our author would scarcely have included 1:29 in his article had he 
consulted J. F. Schleusner’s Novus Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus sive Lexi¬ 
con in LXX et reliquos Interpretes Graecos ac Scriptores Apocryphos Veteris 
Testamenti (5 vols., Lipsiae, 1820), 81 s. dSakov (Vol. n, p. 246),“Q^B:D''^K, 
plur. ex H7K, querceta, in quibus idola colebantur, ut adeo per metonymian 
eUam ipsa idola significare possit. Ies. I, 29, lvii, 5. Male nonnulli statuunt, 
lxx utrobique legisse B*>£. . . .” 88 As to the scroll’s trtKD, it should teach 
the student not to rely on the orthography of that idiosyncratic manuscript, 
to the point where a different pronunciation (and morphology) or a different 
interpretation is glibly achieved and then readily identified with the lxx’s 
Hebrew Vorlage , 89 

. sec °nd case in point (pp. 254 f.), our author advances the 

opinion that lQIsa* (B 8 JB) wm and lxx K Ji Oavp^nbv (cnWWoO and *a\ 
tous (t4 Trpoabnra ) QavfxAlovra<; in 3:3 and 9:14 point to (O'Jfl) 
for Masoretic (D'Jfl) KrtM'l—for “In neither of the two parts of lQIsa a can 
we imagine a passive participle Qal [tWi] spelt defectively.” However, since 
no Hebrew form HtMl makes any sense in context, our author has to fall 
back on the theory that “the Greek translator connected [assumed Nlyjl with 
Aramaic NEtf ‘wonder*....” r * 
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1: First of all, our author has failed altogether to note that flatywonw 
<n UBovXov in 3:3 (unlike the lxx reading in 9:14) does not correspond to 
D'lB KIWI; evppovko* represents YJJl'l immediately following (so already 
Schleusner, *.v. [v, 159]; Bavp. ovrf. is Aquila’s rendering of YV? «?B 
in 9:5, cf. J. Reider JQR, 4 [1913-14], p. 592)." In his study of The 
Septuagint Version of Isaiah (p. 23 and n. 21), I. L. Seeligmann followed 
up the discussions and proposed solutions of lxx BavpAiav ir P 6<m irov by 
G Bertram ( Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament 3 [1938], 
pp 29 f.), Schleusner (s. BavpwrSs/W HUM, III, 47), and Ziegler (Unter- 
suchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias [Alttestamentliche Abhand- 
lungen, xn, 3; 1934], p. 136), with one of his own." 

2 1 But regardless of uv^pov Aov, there is no reason to vocalize N i 
as anything but the passive participle Qal because of lxx flavjtaoros. Is alleged 
Kfr) more, or less, “passive” than K#l? And would (D'JB) KIW have to be 
assumed also in II Kings 5:1 because of lxx reBavpaapivot (.. . wpoowrov) 


incidentally also Theodotion’s rendering in our 3:3?" 

3: Furthermore, what is the evidence that Aramaic RBI “wonder” was 
involved? Indeed, the Targum reproduced (D'JB) KlVj by (PB$) S' 1 ?? 3:3 j 

9:14; II Kings 5:1; TO? in Job 22:8. And where, in Isaiah, is alleged 
KDJ “wonder” used in the’Targum even for root R^B? 

T * 4: Moreover, our author has erred in restricting lxx 8m>pi^/8aviM<rr6<! 
to “wonder.” One has but to consult the Hebrew equivalents for the various 
forms of this Greek root (conveniently in Schleusner, hi, 45-48; Hatch- 
Redpath, I, 626-27), or the various translations of this root in the Old Latin 
and other daughter versions, and he will realize at once that it is quite 
unnecessary to look for the meaning “wonder” for a root resembling 
Hebrew RtM in some Semitic language. Thus in Leviticus 19:15 Ny*? 
rtytJ) ’IB Tinn R^l (^VIB was reproduced (ov irpocramov irrmxov) oi’Sc 

BavpaoeK vpoaamv (SwJotou); cf., e.g., IBavpaoa (trov tot.) for OP.}®) 

in Genesis 19:21. In Job 22:8 IBavpacras (S« « vw) vpoawvov (or, im), for 
D')B R1?M, was translated in the Old Latin (ed. P. de Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 
n [Goettingen, 1897], pp. 189 ft.) (aut) miratus es personam (aliquorum ); 
in 32:22, Bavp^at or. (either for H3D« in v. 22 or [with E. Dhorme, Le Livre 
de Job (Paris, 1926), ad loc.] for [ti*R '13] RtW in v. 21) was reproduced 
(non enim scio ) mirari faciem; and in 34:19 8a.vpa<j6%vai or. was rendered 
admirari facies ( eorum ). In all these cases, “respect, admire,” or the like, 


suits the context admirably. . . 

5: Last, but very far from least, the Isaiah scroll should not be taken 
so seriously even in matters of scriptio defectiva, at least not until every aspect 
of it has been studied per se, without regard to “superiority” to the Masoretic 
text, or “identity” with the LXX-Vorlage; and the like. 43 This scroll litera y 
cries out for a thorough analysis by a competent textual critic. What should 
one do with the alternate plena and defectiva spelling for Pharaoh, 
njns ... mjns, in both 19:11 and 30:2^3 (plena in 36:7); should one 
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vocalize the defectiva differently from the plena? Qr again, how would the 
defective spelling in the scroll at 8:10 change—or more correctly, should it 
be used for changing—the vocalization of MT “13$] (nxy) Or, getting 
back to our root, would the scroll’s (JTiy) KBU at 33:24 for MT KVa require 
the vocalization Nbo? Or would the scroll’s at 18:3 for Mt Nb’JS 
point to a vowel other than holem? If so, what about SM KltSU for MT 
***1 1:14? In our very verse (3:3), MT was written 

defectively (Kyi) in our scroll; would that point to a different vocalization 
or, rather, to the unreliable character of the scroll’s scribe as a speller? Or 
one may note, in the immediate vicinity of (CIS) KttU in 9 : J 4 > the spelling 

VtO .. . tW| (9:13-14), where the scribe ignored his frequent plena 
spelling and then “corrected” (i.e., he or another scribe) the second instance 
alone, by inserting the “missing” waw over the ’aleph of the word. The same 
thing happened in 9:16, where the scribe’s defectively spelled forp was later 
“corrected” by means of an additional waw above the mem. 

The grammar, as well as the text, of Biblical Hebrew is sometimes 
revised because of the Isaiah scroll’s spelling. Thus, because Masoretic 
D'Syaft is written D’Ot/TT rather than DWl/UTl in lQIsa a at 11:7 
and 59:11, it is assumed to prove that the scribe of the scroll was “preserving 
a pronunciation found in the cognate languages . . . cf. Syr. debba and Eth 
deb“ (Wemberg-M0ller, > p. 252). Similarly, IQIsa" (instead of the 
plena Hain) for MT “l^n at 11:1 recalls Arabic hitr’"'. The scroll’s BHn 
(instead of tPTin for MT 8Q n ) at 17:9 coincides with Arabic kirs" n . The 
spelling -piS (for MT t|1B?S) at 52:2 reflects Syriac saura. The spelling 

(instead of T)p7p, for.MT *lj3*Tp) at 3:17 points to Accadian qaqqadu 
And so on (pp. 252-53).« 

To the writer it would seem that, at best, all that the scriptio defectiva 
in such instances as the above might help to prove is that some of the Jewish 
“cavemen” of Qumran spoke a dialect of Hebrew that at times coincided 
with Arabic or Aramaic or Babylonian-Assyrian or Samaritan or Syriac or 
Ethiopic, etc. However, since such a dialect is a priori, shall we say, absurd, 
it is far more likely that most of these defectively written words in the Isaiah 
scroll point to nothing more than just that, viz., scriptio defectiva. It is one 
thing to assume for the sake of argument that the above words point to a 
vocalization different from that preserved in the Masoretic text; but when this 
line of assumption leads to what is obviously a nonexistent dialect of Hebrew 
(reductio ad absurdum is probably a good technical term for this kind of 
“reasoning”), then the assumption should be scrapped. If not, then the 
scroll’s Vltnp will play havoc with the good sense of MT ’Flip ('JN) 
(D’D WnB?l) at 37:25.- |r ' * "* 
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IV 

On the surface, one might not think that the attempted reconstruction 
of the territorial history of any part of ancient Israel would have much to 
do with the textual criticism of the Biblical texts involved. That the opposite 
can be true is evident from Albright’s detailed analysis of the archaeological- 
topographical data in combination with the pertinent documentary sources 
in the attempt to date the list of Levitic towns in Joshua 21 and I Chronicles 
6« His treatment of the Hebrew and Greek forms of the place names 
(see the commentary on pp. 66 ft) is something of a tour de force and has 
gone a long way toward helping to disprove the opinion of WeUhausen and 
others that the list was essentially unhistorical from the very beginning. 

Considerable advance has been made in the textual criticism of the 
Hebrew Bible as a result of the discovery and sober analysis of the proto- 
Hebrew Ugaritic texts, along with numerous Aramaic and other ort wes 
Semitic documents of the Late Bronze and Early Iron periods. These docu¬ 
ments have enabled the student of the Old Testament not only to get at the 
original meaning of the Masoretic text better than ever before, but also to 
respect its integrity. Here and there in the Bible these Canaamte documents 
have led to the justified emendation of a reading that has come down to us 
in corrupted form; far more frequently, however, they have nullified other 
proposed and sometimes popularly accepted emendations, and have shed 
light on the preserved text to the point where it often becomes clear and 

acceptablCpicai ^ |n point is his analysis of “The Oracles of Balaam” 
UBL 63 [1944], pp. 207-33). In his brief but detailed introductory state¬ 
ment (pp 208-11), he noted that the “new text and translation of the 
poems” (Numbers 23:7-10, 18-24; 24:3-9, 15-24) that he was present,ug 

was 

based on cautious use of the versions and especially enfiM ^™ 
scholars, it is only natural that we are able to prop u y 

we shall utilize new material from the traditional age of Balaa • • • • . 

ZZcCon „/ the con*— «,-**",»«*£ "ffLT,Z 

raphy with the aid of archaisms m the Masoretic and Samaritan text, 
the Greek version, and parallels in Northwest Semitic epigraphy - 

Albright’s study was so well done that his dating of Ae Oracles (we murt 
date the first writing down of the Oracles in or about the tenth c ^ry 
B c .” p. 210) and his insistence “that there is no reason y y y 
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not be authentic” (p. 233), together with the textual analysis proper, have 
gained wide acceptance in the scholarly world. 18 

There is much more that remains to be surveyed critically in the field 

J e u XtU .l CntlC,Sm - The renewed stud y of the Tell el-Amarna tablets—in 
which Albright has played a prominent role 19 —along with the appearance 
of the various Northwest Semitic inscriptions,* 9 have shed useful light on the 
grammar and text of Biblical Hebrew. And the Mari tablets that have already 
appeared indicate clearly that the continued publication and study of these 
texts will add very considerably to that knowledge. 

There is also the matter of the studies and editions of the Septuagint 
and other versions of the Old Testament. Thus J. Ziegler has been making 
available a mass of reliable data, much of it well digested in his useful 
hmleitungen, m his editions of Septuaginta, Vetus Testamentum Graecum 
(Auctontate Societatis Litterarum Gottingensis editum): Isaiah (1939) 
the minor prophets (1943), Ezekiel (1952), Susannah, Daniel, and Bel 
^id the Dragon (1954), and Jeremiah, Baruch, Lamentations, and the 
Epistle of Jeremiah (1957). 91 Additional parts of the Larger Cambridge 
Septuagint have made their appearance, constituting the beginnings of Vol. m 
m this notable senes: Esther, Judith, and Tobit (1940). 

of t 6 f 1S ° the T editions of 1116 OW Latin and Vulgate translations 

of the Old Testament. In 1941 J. Schildenberger published his searching 
study, Die altlateinischen Texte des Proverbienbuches untersucht und text 

Z S Tol^\ ein8 f 8lied , ert ' Er$te TeU: Die alter ^ikanische Textgestalt «; 
v t t C firs * fascic,e > Verzeichnis der Sigel, appeared in connection with 
Vetus La ma. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel nach Petrus Sabatier neu 
gesammelt md herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron; the following four 
fascicles (1951-54; ed., B. Fischer) constitute the text of Genesis; and this 

6 a " ,m P° rtant work goes on.* 3 One cannot leave the Old Latin 
without at least mentioning two scholarly works by R. Weber, Les anciennes 
versions Mines du deuxieme livre des Paralipomdnes (Rome, 1945) and 

6t I** aMreS ancienS Psautiers latins - Edition critique 
i" ” / l 953 u ~“ reS ^ eCt,Vdy Vols ' ,vni and x in Collectanea Biblica. As for 
nnt VU v ’ I th ^. m ° nks of , St ‘ Jerome ’ s Monastery in Rome have been putting 

Latinam l * lt,0n ° f ^ landmarlc in Bibh'cal exegesis, Biblia Sacra iuxta 
Latmam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem iussu Pii PP. Xl-Xll cura 

tTi l T T Abbatiae Ponti fi cia * Sancti Hieronymi in urbe Ordinis 
De VulZt lC C (E0 T’. 1926 ->- J - O. Smit has written a fine study of 
(Roermond,’ mst “ van de Lati ^ e Bijbelvertaling 

A promising career was cut short when H. C. Gleave died at the age 

EthioZZ *’ C / R j, abin helped 111 8 e tting his manuscript published. The 
Ethiopia Version of the Song of Songs (London, 1951) 

As this survey comes to a close, only brief reference can be made to 
other surveys and reference works. The fine work by D. Winton Thomas 
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mentioned above, may be recalled here, as well as the writer’s survey in 
The Study of the Bible, etc., likewise mentioned above (n. 2). P. Katz’s 
“Septuagintal Studies in the Mid-Century,” as well as such other studies of 
his as Philo's Bible and “The Recovery of the Original Septuagint: a Study 
in the History of Transmission and Textual Criticism”" 4 should be noted. 
Much useful material is available in J. W. Wevers’s survey, “Septuaginta- 
Forschungen,” Theologische Rundschau , 22 (1954), pp. 85-138, 171-90. 55 
And, finally, up-to-date references are available in B. J. Roberts, The Old 
Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff, 1951), passim and “Bibliography” 
(pp. 286-314); and O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das alte Testament 2 (1956), 
passim and “Der Text” (pp. 822-75; and the “Literaturnachtrage” on 
pp. 876 ff.). 

New York; Summer, 1958; revised , January , 7959 


NOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE 

1. See Orlinsky, "Jewish Scholarship and Christian Translations of the Hebrew Bible,” 
Yearbook of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 63 (1953), p. 248, 

2. Essays by members of the Society for Old Testament Study, edited by H. H. Rowley. 
Mention may be made here of the writer’s chapter on "Current Progress and 
Problems in Septuagint Research,” in H. R. Willoughby, ed., The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow (Chicago, 1947), pp. 141-61. 

3. Thus H. H. Rowley, in Book List 10 (1955), p. 640, noted that in H. F. Hahn’s 
survey, The Old Testament in Modern Research (Philadelphia, 1954), "Philology 
and textual criticism are left unsurveyed . . .” Or cf. E. C. Colwell's presidential 
address, "Biblical Criticism: Lower and Higher,” JBL 67 (1948), pp. 1 ff., "Biblical 
criticism today is not the most robust of academic disciplines. . ..” 

4. Lugduni Batavorum, 1900. 

5. See Orlinsky, op. cit. (n. 2 above), p. 151 in the section, "The Use of the lxx and 
its Daughter-Versions in the Textual Criticism of the Hebiew Bible.” Or his dis¬ 
cussion of "The Septuagint—Its Use in Textual Criticism,” The Biblical Archaeolo¬ 
gist ix (1946), pp. 21-34. 

6. See the valuable section (in) on "Ancient Versions” in the “Introduction” (pp. 24- 
57) ; also pp. 3-24 of the "Introduction” to his commentary on Kings in the same 
series (1951; ed. H. S. Gehman). Professor Gehman himself (followed by his 
student, J. W. Wevers) has frequently objected to BH' s collection of emendations; 
for bibliography, see Wevers, Theologische Rundschau 22 (1954), pp. 86, 90. 

7. Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams (New York, 1927), pp. 307-23. 

8. Parts i-iv cover Joshua 1:1-19.38. Part v and the all-important introduction are 
apparently lost forever—a tragedy. 

9. Cf. Margolis ( AJSL 28 [1911-12], p. 3), “For the uncials [of Joshua] I have 
used the phototypic editions ... I say this because I have discovered numerous 
inaccuracies in Swete’s edition”; "Corrections in the Apparatus of the Book of Joshua 
in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint,” JBL 49 (1930), pp. 234-64. On Margolis’ 
attempt at "The Recovery of the Original Septuagint Text” see Orlinsky, "Current 
Progress . . . ,” (pp. 144 ff.) and "Margolis* Work in the Septuagint,” pp. 34-44 
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in Max Leopold Margolis: Scholar and Teacher (Dropsie CoUege Alumni Assoc., 
Philadelphia, 57J2 = 1952). . 

10. Pp. 107-20 in “Studien zur Verwertung der Septuaginta im Zwolfprophetenbuch, 
ZAW 60 (1944), pp. 107-31. 

11. “Job 5.8, a Problem in Greek-Hebrew Methodology,” JQR 25 (1934-35), pp. 27.1- 

78; G. Beer in had failed to note that for Masoretic the ixx read— 

only here in the book of Job —rir t&vtuv ivrxbrtiv (o 1 irovTOKpiropa; ordinarily = 
md), and that Kenn 223 actually read nt*. Chapters i (“An Analytical Survey of 
Previous Studies”) and h (“The Character of the Septuagint Translation of the 
Book of Job”) of the dissertation have now appeared: HUCA 28 (1957), pp. 53- 
74; 29 (1958), pp. 229-71. 

12. “Studies in the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll,” 1BL 69 (1950), pp. 149-66. 

13. Orlinsky, “Studies in the St Mark’s Isaiah Scroll, iv,” JQR 43 (1952r-53), 

14. For 3 additional details, and bibliography, on “the footnotes in Kittel’s Biblia 

Hebraica _the standard and monotonous source of variants (and conjectural 

emendations) for those who have no conception or standard of scholarship,” see 
Orlinsky, “Notes on the Present State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean 
Biblical Cave Scrolls,” in A Stubborn Faith (the W. A. Irwin Festschrift ), ed. 
E. C. Hobbs (Dallas, 1956), pp. 117-31. 

15. Subtitled: “Their Links with the Past and their Present Tendencies,” in The Back • 
grounds of the New Testament and Its Eschatology (the C. H. Dodd volume), 
cd. W. D. Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 176-208. 

16. Cf. C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah , pp. 208 ff., for sharp criticism of Duhm, as 
of those scholars from whom the Handworterbuch of Gesenius-Buhl so freely 
culled emendations and the like (p. 215 and n.*). 

17. One could go on to cite similar opinions by other scholars: e.g., J. B. Payne, ^The 
Relationship of the Chester Beatty Papyri of Ezekiel to Codex Vaticanus,” IBL 68 
(1949), pp. 251 ff., “More care must be employed in the use of the phrase often 
found in the Kittel Editions of M, *Lege cum Graeco* ” (p. 262); A. M. Honeyman, 
VT 5 (1955), P- 223, “Again the reviewer has become increasingly aware of the 
dangers which Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica , in spite of its many merits, may constitute 
for the incautious user, for the apparatus criticus is not always as careful or 

systematic as it should be_D. Winton Thomas, op. cit., p. 248, n. 1, “As has 

already been pointed out (p. 243, n. 1 iin re lik'hatlyripas, Prov. 30.171), the 
critical apparatus of BH Z calls for careful use; see Orlinsky’s warning . ♦ . and 
Sperber’s criticism, P.A.A.J.R. xviii, 1948-49, pp, 303 ff.” 

18. P. Katz, VT 4 (1954), pp. 222-23. .. „ J 

19. From the writer’s review of Wiirthwein, Journal of Semitic Studies 4 

pp. 149-51. On the Hebrew text edited by P. Kahle for Kittel’s BH* being no more 
valuable to the scholar than that of BH 2 or of any carefully printed edition of the 
Bible, see Orlinsky, ’The Import of the Kethib-Kere and the Masoretic Note on 
L'fcfl/i, Judges 19.13,” JQR 31 (1940-41), pp. 59-66. 

20. This section of the chapter originally appeared as a separate article m JBL 78 
(1959),pp. 26-33. 

21. For the writer’s argument in favor of the priority of the MT reading, see Studies 

in the St. Mark’s Luiah Scroll, vu” (in Hebrew), Tarbiz, xxiv, 1 (Oct 1954), 4-8 
(English summary, pp. i-n). . 

22. The writer’s detailed discussion of Dimon-Dibon constitute “Studies . * • V, Israel 
Explor . Jour., iv (1954), 5-8. 

23. M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), and now his More Light 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958), constitute a notable exception; see Chapter Xiv 
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(pp. 301-25) in the former, and Part Three: “Results for Old Testament Studies” 
(pp. 135 If.) in the latter. 

24. MT reads mm mrns. O. Procksch in BH* 

notes ad Tfli: “dl c G V”;* and the Micah fragment lacks ym. Burrows (More 
Light . ♦., pp. 155-56) has suggested that only one of *ym *1V is original, and that 
“The reading of the Qumran commentary may indicate which of the two verbs was 
original. 1 ’ However, in the light of the use of yn with o| / yjN / ajpjwjrjjj in 
Isaiah 14:1; Amos 4:13; Job 9:8—and cf. ljVft (Deuteronomy 

33:29) and WW; tfttex-ty} (Habakkuk 3:10; where Allright would in¬ 
sert D» if it is not actually To be understood elliptically, ‘The Psalm of Habakkuk,” 
pp. 12-13 and n. m’ on p. 18, ad Ioc., in Studies in O . T, Prophecy , ecL H. H. 
Rowley [Edinburgh, 19501)—and even nit iQlgrty trniyp (Deuteronomy 32:13) 
AP9J370J (Isaiah 58:14) and * : (h Samuel 22:34 // 

Psalms* 18:34; where Albright, Ioc. cit., would restore 5 or understand oilman), 
it would seem more likely that the Micah fragment has preserved the secondary 
of the two readings; in other words, the fragment derives from the text-tradition 
that gave rise to the so-called MT. 

The verb Oft&n bp) Vn finds a parallel in imrty nSgy in Isaiah 14:14 
only superficially; the prophet there, in mocking the king of Babylonia, speaks on 
several occasions of his downfall (e.g., vss. 11-12, tp$ ♦ ♦ ♦ Y»n 

DifctfD ajsj) after his attempts to rise up against the Lord* (eTg., 
vss. 13-15, ipj nby$ • • • 

TJifi Note the* pun in ..! jtor) ♦ 

25. Burrows '(More Light ...» 156-57)* has accepted this argument. The two readings 
in Micah 1:3 were discussed by the writer on pp. 122-23 of his chapter, “Notes on 
the Present State of the Textual Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls ” 
in the W. A. Irwin volume, A Stubborn Faith , ed. E. C. Hobbs (Dallas, 1956). 

26. In 7:9, many scholars, e.g., F. Horst in BH 3 (but contrast S. R. Driver in BH 2 ) 
held that lxx poy&rio-ei derived from a reading ajp as against MT (na^ri) 

This Qoheleth fragment reads *myfv But a careful study of the root np 
an£ of lxx porjOko (cf. my “Notes on . . . Scrolls,” pp. 121-22) shows clearly how 
frequently a form of the latter is used for the former. Cf. Burrows’s discussion 
(pp. 144-45). 

27. “The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism,” VT Supplement IV (1957), 
148-60. 

28. See my “Notes on . . . Scrolls,” pp. 124-25. 

29. See my "Studies in the Septuagint of the Book of Job,” HUCA , xxvm (1957), 
53-74; xxix (1958), 229-71; xxxi (1960); to be continued. 

30. The Ancient Library of Qumran . . , , p. 139 and nn. 37—38. 

31. Cf. P. W. Skeban, “The Qumran Manuscripts . . . ,” pp. 155-60 (the Lev and 
Num fragments from cave 4); D. Barthdlemy, “Red4couverte d’un chainon manquant 
de Thistoire de la Septante,” RB> lx (1953), 18-29 (covering parts of verses in 
Micah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zechariah). Some literature on 
the minor prophets material is cited in Cross, op. cit., p. 21, n. 35; I note also 
P. Katz, “Justin’s Old Testament Quotations and the Greek Dodekaprophreton 
Scroll,” Studia Patristica , I (1957), 343-53. 

32. Cf. most recently, e.g., M. S. Hurwitz, “The Septuagint of Isaiah 36-39 ir* relation 
to that of 1-35, 40-66,” HUCA , xxvra (1957), pp. 75-83; A. Soffer, “The Treat¬ 
ment of Anthropomorphisms and Anthropopathisms in the Septuagint of Psalms,” 
pp. 85-107; on these aspects of the lxx of Isaiah-see Orlinsky, HUCA , xxvn (1956), 
pp. 193-200; on Job, xxxi (1960). 

33. Cf., e.g., Orlinsky, “On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies,” JAOS, ixi 
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(1941), pp. 81-92 (=* AOS Offprint Series, 13); the chapter on “Margolis* Work 
in the Septuagint,” Max Leopold Margolis , Scholar and Teacher (Philadelphia, 1952), 
33-44 (note on p. 43 a list of scholars who have accepted the recensional hypothesis 
of the lxx as against the theory of independent translations, among them Albright, 
R. Marcus, B. J. Roberts, O. Pretzl, Mercati); Skehan, op. cit., p. 158 (in re the 
Leviticus fragments), “The more general impression with which the writer is left is 
that we have here one more book of the OT in which a single early Greek rendering 
seems to have undergone a good deal of what we would today call critical revision, 
in the period even before Origen”; P. Katz, op. cit (cf. p. 353, where reference is 
made to the “wealth of supporting arguments in Kahle’s comprehensive paper, among 
them some which have long been shown to be gravely mistaken.... Although there 
is little hope to convince Kahle, I would conclude by putting right one of his fresh 
mistakes. . . .”); Cross, op. cit., pp. 124 ff., especially n. 13 (on pp. 125-27) and 
pp. 128-130 and n. 19; cf. n. 13 (pp. 126-27), “. . . It may be noted that in his 
article devoted precisely to this new recension, Kahle failed to deal with this point, 
that the scroll is a Jewish revision, not [italics in original] translation, which takes 
the pre-Christian Septuagint as its base. The failure is most curious, since this is 
easily the most significant characteristic of the text, as well as most damaging 
evidence against Kahle’s theories of Septuagint origins.” 

34. Journal of Semitic Studies 3 (1958), pp. 234-64. It may be remarked that the 
Isaiah scroll here referred to, along with the Pesher on Habakkuk, the Manual of 
Discipline, and the so-called Genesis Apocryphon ceased legally to be the property 
of the monastery of St Mark and its archbishop in July 1954, when they were sold 
to the state of Israel; see the writer’s “Notes on the Present State,” etc., p. 126, n. 1; 
Y. Yadin, The Message of the Scrolls (New York, 1957), pp. 39-52. 

35. Actually, there is at least a third instance. In 41:28 lxx teal &ir6 tup d&Wudv aInfo 

represents a form of for Masoretic (film t»R] «£«])♦ 

36. L L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah: a Discussion of its Problems 
(Leiden, 1948), p. 20, regards Lucianic yXGtttois “as a correction” of lxx ct&bXou 
(in turn, a “misunderstanding” of E»^>tt)* But apart from the fact that yVnrro « 
represents etSwXou very well, it may be that 7 . constitutes a “correction” of lxx 
Kijvott for riM (see the apparatus in Isaias, ed. Ziegler; Schleusner, n, 29, s. 
yXwtt&). 

37. On the importance of this shamefully neglected scholar, see, e.g., p. 71 of the 
writer’s “Studies in the Septuagint of . . . Job,” HUCA 28 (1957). 

38. At this late date it is only a distortion of the facts to state blandly, “Scholars have 
already noticed cases of agreement between lQIsa* and lxx, see.. . .” (Wemberg- 
M 0 ller, p. 254, n. 1). How many of these alleged instances—usually merely asserted 
to be so—have been subject to careful analysis? In all fairness to the problem, 
reference should have been made to the several articles in which the present writer 
disproved such alleged instances; cf., e.g., O. R. Sellers, JNES 7 (1958), p. 219 
(in reviewing the W. A. Irwin volume), “Harry M. Orlinsky ... has been the 
foremost defender of the Masoretic text against proposed emendations based on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls . . . or . . . their having a Vorlage of the Septuagint or any 
other ancient version.” 

39. There can no longer be any doubt that parts of the Isaiah scroll and other Biblical 

manuscripts among the scrolls were copied from dictation, and probably also from 
memory—for numerous readings in these texts are due to a horfehler, e.g., in the 
Psalm fragment (37:20; see Orlinsky, § v, p. 124, of “Notes on the Present State,” 
etc.): “The wicked shall perish//And the lovers of the Lord shall be as thS fat 
of Iambs. . . .” where incongruous “and the lovers” in the scroll stands for 

Masoretic inifoi “and the enemies” (//“the wicked”). Yet our author (p. 254) 
i : 
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makes mention only of “lQIsa*, or the original from which it was copied . . 
without warning the reader that there may frequently not have been any text before 
the scribe. For some cases in point in Isaiah, cf. Orlinsky, JBL 69 (1950;, pp. 156-57 
and nn, 8-9 (with reference to S. R. Driver and Burrows). 

40. It is good to learn that P. Katz and J. Ziegler, an excellent team of Septuagint 
experts, have “Ein Aquila-Index in Vorbereitung,” as described in VT 8 (1958), 
pp. 264-85. 

41. The problem is most complicated: cf., e.g., the data at 3:3, 9:5, 14 in the full 

apparatus in Ziegler’s ed. of the lxx. The present writer would tentatively propose 
as the original lxx reading approximately xal dav^aardp (or the like) ri irpdawTra 
(koI) 8avna<rr6v ofyijWXo v, deriving from a Vorlage ODD (Diafomfc) 

oarji) or under the influence Vf yjni in *9:5. in*?avor 

of tSis are: (1) the original lxx became the present, corrupt text by simple haplography 
(the scribe’s eye going from the end of the first 8avna<rrdv (or the like) to the end 
of the second; note the accusative ending in the nouns in w. lb-3); (2) our verse 
in the Hebrew would then consist of five two-word expressions, so that j 
docs not stand out like something of a sore thumb. Note also that in this section 
the Lord threatens to remove from Judah, inter alia, the -naa and the tgr (v. 2), and 
the Qintoprp]* and the [ 5 |C k^&] (v. 3), and according to 9:5 he will bring 
restoration through the lad who iVto be named: dW-% ’ijr*?# yirt* *6 b; 

and nine verses farther on (9:14) reference is again made to the * 

42. Our author is content with the parenthetic statement, “Aquila follows M/I*. in noth 

passages”—whatever that was meant to indicate. Aquila rendered Aipfi/xem (?rpo<rwjr[>]; 
so Ziegler, but perhaps pi. xpocrwTrfots] as in 9:14) in both verses. Symmachus 
employed AtSecn/zos in both, Theodotion in 9:14. 

43. The Masoretes noted on our word (dos>) Kbw at II Kings 5:1: 'Dn pi'i, i.e., the 
word KttOi occurs four times in the Bible, ancf in this instance is written defectively. 
But with the aid of the Masoretic elaboration in the margin of the Rabbinic Bible 
and the explanation in Massora Magna, ed. S. Frensdorff (Hannover und Leipzig, 
1876), Part I, s. tteo (p. 125 and n. 2), it seems clear that what the Masoretes 
originally meant to convey was this: the word (dob) «(l)wt—with conj. waw — 
occurs four times in the Bible (II Kings 5:1; Isaiah 3:3; 9:14; Job 22:8), being 
written plena three times, and defectively once (II Kings 5:1); the form viy: — 
without conj. waw —occurs only once, and is written defectively (Isaiah 33:24). 
The Masoretic note in Kahle’s text in Kittel’s BH 3 reads simply l and gives the 
reader no idea of what is really involved; see my note 19 above. 

44. I do not understand the reference in this section to “M.T.: (twice: xvii.5, 

xxvii.12), lQIsa*: defective spelling in both passages, cf. Aram. . . . Syr. . . . 
Arab. • . .” (p. 253 and n. 2). Both MT and the scroll read twice—not 

—in 17:5, and the scroll reads tows for MT in 27: \l, and 

for MT in 47:2; in short, lQIsa* has preserved no form of rfyxxf. As to the 
discussion m n. 2, how many linguists and textual critics would argue with confidence 
on the basis of a hapaxlegomenon (Wtf) and so meager data otherwise? 

The author singled out anomalous Tns in 52:2 (he could have done so, e.g., 
with MT m Neh. 3:5 )> but he should have told the reader that the word is 
spelled witli T the 'dleph in the other three instances in the Isaiah scroll (8:8; 10:27; 
30:28). I suppose that one would assume—on this manner of reasoning—two 
morphologies for up, because it is spelled as in MT eight times (29:18; 35:5; 42:7, 
16, 18, 19; 56:10;*59:10), but imp in 42:19 (bis: nm* ** \ 
and 43:8; or two morphologies for forms of 1^>, because it is usually written 
plene (with two waws) throughout the scroll (ttip), but with one waw alone in 43: --t 
and 65:7 (flUljn for expected nunjn = MT rift pi; and right after nD3»ni: ; 
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for MT DaigVty). In 50:1 mbv (for MT np^) was “corrected” by addition of 
waw over the shirt (nrftk) ♦ But such inconsistencies should not be made the basis 
for a new grammar of Biblical Hebrew. 

45. The Septuagint and Targum proved most useful in a recent attempt to distinguish 
in Biblical Hebrew between the Qal inf. const, and the noun used verbally; cf. 
Orlinsky, “Notes on the Qal Infinitive Construct and the Verbal Noun in Biblical 
Hebrew” JAOS 1 7 (1947), pp. 107-26 (« No. 22 in the AOS Offprint Series). 

46. “The List of Levitic Cities,” Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (English section; 
New York, 1945), pp. 49-73. 

47. See now M. Haran, “The Levitical Cities: Utopia and Historical Reality” (in 
Hebrew), Tarbiz 27 (195$), pp. 421-39 (with English summary, pp. i-ll). 

48. Among other poems in the Bible treated by Albright from this angle, cf., e.g., “The 
Psalm of Habakkuk” (Studies in Old Testament Prophecy [the T. H. Robinson 
volume], ed. H. H. Rowley [Edinburgh, 1950], pp. 1-18) and “A Catalogue of 
Early Hebrew Lyric Poems (Psalm LXvm)” ( HUCA 23, I [1950-51], pp. 1-39). 

49. Cf., e.g., his “Amarna Letters” (with G. E. Mendenhall) in ANET, pp. 483-90; and 
articles (with W. L. Moran) in Journal of Cuneiform Studies (from 1948 on). 

50 See F. Rosenthal* “Canaanite and Aramaic Inscriptions,” in ANET (2nd, revised 
edition, 1955), pp. 499-505, with extensive bibliography. 

51. Ziegler has offered us also numerous important studies, some of monographic 
proportions, arising from his work on these editions of the lxx; most of these are 
listed in J. W. Wevers, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

52. In the series, Texte und Arbeiten herausgegeben durch die Erzabtel Beuron , L 
Abteilung, pp. 32-33. 

53. See H. Kusch, “Die Beuroner Vetus Latina und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Altertum- 
swissenschaft,” Forschungen und Forschritte 29 (1955), pp. 46-57. 

54. Philo*s Bible: the Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in some Philonic Writings and 
its Place in the Textual History of the Greek Bible (Cambridge, 1950); “The Re¬ 
covery,” etc., in Actes du ler Congris de la Ftdiration Internationale des Associa* 
tions d*Etudes Classiques (Paris, 1951), pp. 165-82 (cf. “Das Problem des Urtextes 
der Septuaginta,” Theologische Zeitschrift 5 [1949], pp. 1-24). 

55. Mention should be made of I. Soisalon-Soininen, Die Textformen der Septuaginta^ 
Vbersetzung der Richterbuches (Annates Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Lxxn, 
1 ; Helsinki, 1951), and his Vanhan Testamentin alkuteksti (Helsinki, 1953), G. Zuntz 
has been adding to our scholarly understanding of things Septuagintal; cf., e.g., “Die 
Antinoe Papyrus der Proverbia und das Prophetologion” (ZAW 68 [1956], pp. 124- 
84) and “Das Byzantinische Septuaginta-Lektionar ‘Prophetologion’” ( Classica et 
Mediaevalia 17 [1956], pp. 183-98). 
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(i) Translations and Recensions 
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TWO HITHERTO UNKNOWN BIBLE VERSIONS IN 

GREEK. 

By Professor Da. SAMUEL KRAUSS, 

CAMBRIDGE* 

/. Ben La ana and Ben Tilga Probably Identified . 

T HE observation of a single word in the *Arukh, the famous 
and most reliable Rabbinical Dictionary written by Rabbi 
Nathan of Rome (11th century), helped me, so I hope, to throw 
some light on a problem in Rabbinical literature which until 
now has seemed to defy every explanation. This problem is 
associated with the two names HJS7 1 ? p, rtl*?n p = Ben La’ana 
and Ben Tilga (hereafter signed B.L. and B.T. respectively). 

The two names occur, as is known, in several Midrashic 
passages and in one passage of the Jerusalem Talmud, to the 
effect that their writings were banned along with those of Ben 
Sira. The Midrashic text (Qoheleth Rabbah) to Eccles. XII. 
12 1 runs as follows : “ And further, by these, my son, be ad¬ 
monished ”—“ for everyone who brings into his house more 
than twenty four books, 3 confusion # he brings into his house, for 
example : the Book of Ben Sira and the Book of Ben Tigla,” 4 
“ and much study is a weariness of the flesh °“ they are 

1 Folio 31a in ed. Wilna. 1 am laying this passage as base. Comp. Pesiqta 
Rabbathi c. 3 (p. 9a ed. Friedmann), and Bacher, Agada der pal, Amoraer , HI, 
357 and 757. Parallel passages are Threni Rabbah I, I (p. 42 ed. Buber) and 
Cant. Rabbah IV, 12 (folio 28 b ed. Wilna). By Talmud Jerusalem is meant: 
Yerushalmi Sanhedrin X, I (folio 28a ed. Krotoschin). The passages Gen. R. 
c. 8 and c. 91, as quoted by J. Levy (Neahehr, Worterbuch I. 240) to this point, 
belong properly to Ben Sira. See also Kohut, Aruch completum , II, 119, and 
Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targundm, the Talmud Bahli and Yerushalmi , and 
the Midrashic Literature, p. 714. 

2 The 24 canonical books are meant. 

8 TOD of the text was read, TOVtD . 

4 *' Ben Sira **—the well-known apocryphal book. Yerushalmi has in 
the plural, and the same with B.L. On the contrary, Babli Sanhedrin loob and 
all Midiash texts have ISO in the singular. 

Reprinted from Bulletin of the John Rylands Library . Vol. 27, 1942-3* 
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destined to study, but not destined to weariness of the 
flesh.” 1 

Hitherto it has been entirely overlooked that the name 
rcfrn occurs once elsewhere in our Rabbinical literature. I 
have in mind the quotation in ‘Arukh s.v. Dp*7D (ed. Kohut VI. 
358, which is the best and standard edition), showing the following 
Midrashic text: 4TDT1D 'VO 3*1 ,n»pn ‘1«T3 , ?X1 

pDpVlD [fDnplDl 0*rp» t the translation of which will be made 
evident below. 

From the ‘Arukh it is not clear whether the quotation 
concerns the Threni Rabbah or the Canticum Rabbah passage. 
It can be assumed that he had both passages in mind which 
might have had in his text the same sequence, as indeed there is 
no real difference between them. As by the Greek rendering 
the Bible word HEpn is to be interpreted, Kohut rightly sup¬ 
plements ‘Arukh’s quotation with other Bible words which in 
the LXX have the same Greek rendering; this task has been 
more conspicuously executed in the Hexapla work of Field 2 
and in the Concordance of Hatch and Redpath. 3 

What meaning can be claimed for the word Mfrn in the 
Midrash text as quoted in ‘Arukh ? Kohut sets it in brackets 
and remarks (see his note 7) : “ Not to be found in Cant. R. and 
in Threni R. at the beginning, nor is it in ‘Arukh ed. Amsterdam ”. 

In opposition to this verdict I have remarked in my ‘Arukh 
Supplement 4 that a series of reliable texts do have it: ‘Arukh 
ed. Venice 2, ed. Pesaro, ed. Basel, MSS. Elkan Adler 2 and 3 

1 The meaning is not clear, see commentaries, especially that of THUD* 
printed in the Wilna edition. Roughly the meaning is: you may study these 
books, but not in the way of the canonical books, which alone are destined to 
lead to M weariness of flesh *\ 

2 Field, Hexapla , II, 803. Cp. ib. also the rendering of Syr. Hexapla. 

3 Hatch and Redpath, Concordance , s.v. iroiKtXia. We learn that the same 

Greek word serves also to render the Hebrew 28 ?n, IQBOTD n XDVU • lb. also 
ttolklXXciv, The occurrence of the same Greek word is registered in my 
Grieehische ttnd Lateiniscke Lehnwdrter in Talmud , Midrasch und Tar gum 11, 112 
and 475. The word DT^pn ib. 162 rendered by ttoikiXos turns out false, as 
Imm. Ldw remarks. So also ib. 452, does not belong there, a word for 

which I now show to Jubasin (ed. London, p. 496) : 11013 "‘D it means : his 
hat (or cap). 

4 Hebrew title 0 bum 7 TOH mDOTTl . In Latin : Additamenta in librum 
Aruch completum Al. Kohut (Vienna, 1937), p. 327. 
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(now in the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York). The 
mere presence of this word in this passage cannot be an accident 
or a mistake of copyists. It is so entangled with the threat of 
the sentence that it cannot be separated from it. To have it 
crossed out would be a great philological error. By a little 
adjustment in the Midrash text as quoted in the ‘Arukh the true 
meaning would be easily restored : ,pMpl3 OTTO Xfrn 

pDpVlD DJnn (or you can put Akylas and Tilga in inverted 
order). 

By way of this an important discovery is made: a Bible 
word interpreted by T. appears side by side with that of Akylas! 
From this we learn that T. was known as the author of a transla¬ 
tion of the Bible in Greek, and as the Bible passage quoted is 
taken from Ezekiel, he must have translated at least as far as this 
chapter, because it seems unlikely that there would be attributed 
to him the translation of this single book only. 

That the Midrash passage as quoted in the ‘Arukh must indeed 
be divided between two authors, in addition to R. Sisi’s saying, 
deduces from the content itself. The one Biblical word HfipT 
has been interpreted by Sisi 1 with a single word: purple 
(purplish, pertaining to purple); the same proceeding is to be 
expected also in respect of the “ Targum ” Akylas ; why should 
it be that his interpretation is given in two words pD*1p1D> pDp^E) 
as the text runs now in our editions ? 2 To see in them only 
a variant would be a very delusive argument. 3 The parallel 
lemmata in ‘Arukh, numbering three, indicate only one word, as 
is clearly studied by Benjamin Mussaphia, the learned inter¬ 
preter of ‘Arukh’s intentions, who indeed glosses only one word. 
His reading is right, but T. does not appear in his text; it was 
extant in the original ‘Arukh ; the usual Midrashic texts and 

1 Correctly to be spelled ■'WO and transcribed Ewaatos Sosius, s. Lekn - 
worter , ib. 377. That is clearly demanded by the word’s ending in double Jod 
in the Yerushalmi, as shown in Lchmoorter , ib. ; cp. also Y. Ma'aseroth 48d. A 
Etoad (genitive form) occurs in Josephus, B.J. IV, 4. 2 (§ 235). “Sisi ” is, how¬ 
ever, 4 Arukh’s spelling, while our texts have “ Simai *\ 

1 See, for example, ‘Arukh ed. Lemberg, 1870. 

3 Jastrow, Dictionary , p. 104, writes (rendering Threni R., beginning) corr. 
acc. by striking out one of the two words as var . lect. that came into the text. In 
the main so also Kohut and before him also Mussaphia. The proceeding of 
Levy (Ac. IV, 57), honouring both loan-words, seems more justified. 
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their commentators did, however, simplify. In later times it 
seemed impossible to have a Bible translator named Tigla; so 
they let His name drop out. This was done in all our texts, 
even in Threni Rabbah and Cant. R., both having been quoted 
above, and in Pesiqta di R. Kahana (ed. Buber, p. 845), where, 
however, only one Greek word is given, 1 and Tigla’s word has 
been preserved only in ‘Arukh’s lemma Dp*?Q • The later 
writers, very little interested in Greek words, inclined, further¬ 
more, to eliminate even such a name as that of Akylas (it is 
omitted in Yalqut, the big collection of all Midrashim), and it 
so happens, that where the name Akylas ought to be, now we 
find ’'ll (= Targum Jonathan) instead, 1 which is altogether a 
great puzzle. 

As T. is named first, even before Akylas, he seems the earlier, 
though that is not definite. 

II. Doublets in Greek Bible Versions. 

Both, T. and Akylas, translate and interpret this single word 
similarly, almost indeed by the same Greek word, as do also the 
LXX. This feature of interrelation can indeed be observed 
amongst our Greek translators, the LXX included, 9 as has 
already been observed by scholars. This lies in the nature of 
the case, and we have also other examples of it. In his valuable 
investigation in 6 Svpos and the Peshitta 4 Joshua Bloch adduces 
many such cases, e.g. Ezekiel viii. 16, O’TIX* which 6 Xvpos 
renders by iciyicAfs, while the usual word would be KaLyxekkov, 
but it is evident that the two Greek words are synonymous 
terms. The use of one of them by this or that author is only a 
matter of style or taste. So also in our case. Between irouclXa 
of the LXX, voiKiXrd of T., and irouakrov of Akylas there is 
no difference whatever, and the variety shows only that a great 
fashion of rendering in Greek must needs have existed. 

Can it be said that there have existed Bible translations in 

1 This text is accompanied by a very learned and exhaustive note of Solomon 
Buber, the editor of this Midrash, where the whole Lddensgachichte of these 
Creek glosses is registered. 

* In Additamenta quoted from the “ short ” ‘Arukh (mprt "piy). 

* Of course, this is true for Theodotion and Symmachus, too. 

4 Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, New York, 1927, p. 68. 
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Greek which remained unknown to us or survived only in feeble 
traces ? That must be admitted. The aforementioned 6 Svpos 
is clearly such an example. Dr. Alexander Sperber, a successful 
inquirer in the field of Greek Bible translations, asserts that the 
so-called “ recensions " of Lucian and Hesychius are rather to be 
regarded as independent “ translations," thus indicating that the 
texts in question do not represent two recensions of one single 
Greek text (a meaning associated with the word recension), but 
two entirely different texts. 1 It may have some interest for our 
own investigation that what is singled out by the same author 
(ib. p. 82) regarding in Mic. vii. 14, which is rendered 

in Cyril’s commentary paj 88® <f>v\.tjv, that is by two words, should 
rightly be rendered by one word, “ for I suppose that originally 
Lucian had here <f>v\yjv and Hesychius paftSrp, and Cyril combined 
both readings ". This is closely analogous to what the present 
writer asserts : the Greek rendering of HQpH was contaminated 
by the rendering of two authors 1 In our case, however, by two 
expressions which are closely akin to each other. 

Again, Joseph Reider in his "Prolegomena” 2 makes the 
observation that in such cases " the signatures may be wrong, 
or the notes may have been attached to the wrong word ". 
" Then we meet with doublets, one element in which alone can 
belong to Aquila.” In a note he gives a list “ which is fairly 
complete," unfortunately our case is not dealt with, as Rabbinics— 
Greca sunt, non leguntur. 44 Quite another matter are parallel 
renderings ascribed to Aquila which go back to two editions of 
his work; the subject is adequately dealt with by Field in his 
Prolegomena " (pp. xxiv ff.). In our case the thesis of seamda 
editio is not needed, as we have seen that the two renderings are 
to be attributed to two different authors ; the case is similar to 
that of the two renderings by Cyril. 

In the category of Bible translators whose works are almost 
lost to us I place also this T. named in ‘Arukh’s quotation side 
by side with Akylas. In this quotation he is not named Ben T„ 

1 “The Problems of the Septuagint Recensions,” in Journal oj Biblical 
Literature, Vol. L1V, Part II, 1935, p. 80. 

* Prolegomena to a CreekrHebrew and Hebrew-Grcek Index to Aquila, 
Philadelphia, 1916, p. 12. 
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as we might have expected, perhaps by reason of his name to 
conform to that of Akylas, or by the fault of the copyist, or even 
by that of R. Nathan himself, who shortens his texts drastically. 
The name 44 Tigla ” is so singular and is nowhere else to be met 
with in the vast Rabbinic literature that it cannot be doubted 
that it is the name of one and the same person. 

Having found, in this way, at least evidence, however faint, 
to identify T., it is to be regretted that for Ben La*ana even this 
support is missing. But I don’t hesitate to claim for B.L. the 
same place in Jewish literature, as the two seem to be a sort of 
couple and cannot be separated; it must be assumed that the 
one source (Talmud Jerusalem) cites, as example, B.L., whereas 
the other (Midrash) prefers, also as example and for the same 
purpose, to allude to B.T. The view of one scholar 1 that the 
two are identical, I cannot share. As to the name T. itself, 
reference can be made to the view of the same scholar who 
proposes to read Xftn = i70 » snow, which by no means 
gives a plausible sense ; if a light emendation might be allowed, 
I would read 2 n*7in, known as the name of a daughter of 
Zelophbad (Num. xxvi. 33, etc.), the meaning of which may 
be a bird (like Zipporah, the wife of Moses) ; it does not matter 
that this would be a feminine name, because this man, for some 
reason or other, was rather associated with his mother than with 
his father. The word nIS 1 ? has certainly a feminine character; 
it denotes, as an appellative, 44 wormwood,” cp. the phrase 44 gall 
and wormwood,” a name which, perhaps, has been purposely 
deflected towards the unpleasant Greek writer. This mood of 
detraction would account also for the use of a wild bird. 
But it is better not to touch the transmitted form n*?in 44 Tigla ” 
or rtf?n ” Tilga ” ; it may be that the Rabbis derived it from 
the root in Pi’el, to reveal something in the Torah which 
was not according to their heart. 

1 S. Klein in the Hebrew periodical XffWb (= Our Language), 1, 344. 
Cp., however, Hareubeni, ib. II, 46. Both scholars have for Ben Sira the ex¬ 
planation rrro - yipn~ thorn ; long years ago (see Jewish Quarterly Review, XI, 
1898, pp. 150-158, M Notes on Sirach M ) I tried to prove that the true meaning ii 
HTSK, prisoner. My view has been duly registered in The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira , by Schcchter-Taylor, Cambridge, 1899, p. liii. 

1 See my Sanhedrin-MakkPU Giessen, 1933, p. 269. 
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But how does it happen that these authors are named in the 
same breath with Ben Sira ? Shall this juxtaposition not rather 
imply that as with Ben Sira so also T. and L. are to be taken (or 
ethical writers and not (or translators? It may be supposed 
that (or the aggadic author who is concerned with Eccl. xii. 12 
the couple T. and L. are viewed only as ethical writers, after 
the fashion o( Ben Sira, while to the author who comments upon 
napn in Ez. xvi. 10, they are known as Bible translators, and 
they figure by the side o( Akylas. Naturally, the one would not 
exclude the other. 

We cannot be certain why they or their work are condemned, 
as in the case o( Ben Sira, whose work, we know, reflects a high 
moral standing. Regarding T. and L. we are perplexed once 
more. In their capacity, however, as Bible translators they had 
to endure the ostracisms o( Rabbinic circles on all works o( this 
land. It is well known that in the Rabbinic schools o( those 
days there was a bias under which every Bible translation was 
condemned. Even the Aramaic “ Targum ” o( Jonathan ben 
Uzziel to the Prophets was no exception. 1 And what was said 
against the LXX is too well known to be repeated. Even such 
scientific work as Origenes* Hexapla found no mercy in the eyes 
o( the severe Rabbis who never cite it, and it can be conjectured 
that they and their zeal are responsible (or the work being now 
so mutilated. Even Akylas, the pious proselyte, must needs 
suffer disguise as “ Onkelos ” to be tolerated in the synagogue, 
and it has already been shown by us that in later times there 
existed a tendency to substitute (or his name that o( , 'n, i.e. 
a genuine Jewish author. 

111. The Greek Glosses in Question—Genuine or Spurious? 

The preceding considerations do stand or (all, consequent on 
the Akylas glosses contained in Talmud and Midrash, to which 
are attached those o( B.T. too, being held genuine or spurious. 
Since ‘Azaria de Rossi,* who, (our hundred years ago, first dealt 

1 See my article, “ The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers,” J.Q.R., 
V and Vi (1892 and 1893), and “ Church Fathers,” in The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
!V80u86. 

* In his Me’or Ena m, ch. 45. 
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with the matter scientifically, nobody has doubted the genuine¬ 
ness of these glosses, and Jewish scholars duly collected them and 
transliterated them into proper Greek, 1 and the mere fact that 
their work resulted in good “ biblical ” Greek, has been regarded 
as a proof of the authenticity of these glosses. It was reserved 
for the hypercriticism of our time to deny and reject this philo¬ 
logical work. 

Pinkas Churgin ( Tar gum Jonathan to the Prophets, New 
Haven, 1907) attempted this destructive task, to the benefit—of 
his hero, Jonathan. In order to do him full justice, in order, too, 
to enable the reader to judge for himself, I am quoting his 
opinion in his own words: “ The quotation in Yerushalmi 
Shabbath 6, 4 from Akylas on Is. iii. 20 is not found in the 
Hexapla. The case of Ez. xvi. 10 (Lam. R. I, I) containing a 
double rendering, may even be a quotation from Jonathan. The 
LXX might as well be meant, which here, as also in Ex. xxvii. 
16, agrees with Akylas, as recorded in the Hexapla, and also 
disagrees, just as Akylas, with its version in the Midrash. Simi¬ 
larly, the citation from Akylas on Gen. xvii. I in Gen. R. 46,2; 
in this case also there is no telling which Greek translation was 
meant, for the LXX contains also such a rendering (comp. 
Field, Hex. l.c.). The ascription again, to Akylas, of citations 
from other sources was demonstrated above. This might have 
been the case with the quotations from Akylas on Dan. v. 5 
(Y. Yoma 3, 8 Gemara) and Esth. R. 6. In the former, Akylas 
is preserved in the LXX only.” 

On the preceding page (12, n.) Churgin was already keen 
enough to write a final judgment: ...” and all assumptions 
by De Rossi.. . and Krauss ... in this case deserve little con¬ 
sideration ”. 

The present writer is constrained to meet this bold attack by 
the following arguments : (1) A thing not found in the Hexapla 

1 In the valuable article Bibeliibersetzungen, by Eb. Nestle, in Reakncyklopiidie 
fur protest. Theologie and Kirche (I am using the reprint, Leipzig, 1897), the 
following two worts are duly mentioned (p. 82): M. Friedmann, Onkelos aid 
Akylas, Vienna, 1896—S. Krauss-Budapest (that was previous to my Vienna 
time), in the Jubilee Volume in honour of M. Steins chneider, Leipzig, 18%. 
Since all Greek glosses attributed to Akylas in Talmud and Midrash have found 
place in my Lchnwdrter, as mentioned above. 
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does not cease to exist, as in Field’s Hexapla there have been 
collected remnants in Greek 1 sources only, and later discoveries 
have augmented considerably the Hex. material as collected by 
Field (1867 ss.) (2) Soon in his next sentence Churgin is 
speaking of “ double rendering,” and this fact alone, that is the 
existence of double renderings, destroys his former argument. 

(3) Everything granted—how can Churgin ascribe Greek quota¬ 
tions to Jonathan, whose “Targum” is entirely Aramaic? 

(4) That LXX renderings coincide with those of Akylas, or 
vice versa , nobody will deny, and ” coincidence ” was plainly 
stated concerning the glosses dealt with above. We found also 
that Akylas, as indeed LXX and Origenes’ Hex., have existed 
in a second edition. Slight differences only attest that there was 
already a fixed schematisation in rendering in Greek, a feature 
which easily could be demonstrated in the various English 
versions which are in public use to-day, and as a matter of fact 
also in the various renderings in other languages. (5) If the 
citation in Gen. R. 46,2 is stated there to be from Akylas, as it is, 
how can Churgin say “ there is no telling which Greek translation 
was meant ” ? (6) Churgin’s next two arguments have been 
disposed of by what I said above: quite naturally Akylas some¬ 
times does coincide with LXX. 

1 What was collected from the Syriac and other sources, see by Eb. Nestle, l.c. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE LUCIANIC RECENSION OF THE GREEK BIBLE 1 
B.M. METZGER 

Among the several scholars of the ancient Church who occupied 
themselves with the textual criticism of the Bible, one of the most 
influential was Lucian of Antioch. Though not as learned or as 
productive in a literary way as either Origen or Jerome, Lucian's 
work on the text of the Greek Bible proved to be of significance 
both in his own day and, to an even greater extent, during the 
centuries following. In fact, his recension of the text of the New 
Testament, with only minor modifications, continued to be used 
widely down to the nineteenth century, and still lives on in the 
so-called Ecclesiastical text of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Little is known of the life of Lucian of Antioch. Bom probably 
at Samosata in Syria about the middle of the third century, he was 
educated at Edessa under a certain Macarius, who, according to 
Suidas, was a learned expounder of holy Scripture. After a period 
when he may have studied at Caesarea, Lucian transferred to the 
famous theological school of Antioch, of which he and Chrysostom, 
Diodorus, Theodoret, and Theodore of Mopsuestia were to be some 
of the more distinguished alumni. 

Apparently Lucian was in sympathy with the theological views 
of his fellow townsman, Paul of Samosata, and when Paul was 
deposed for Christological heresy in a.d. 268 (or 270), he too with¬ 
drew from the Church. During his later years Lucian seems to have 
become more orthodox, and under the episcopate of Cyril of Antioch 
(a.d. 283-304) he was restored to ecclesiastical fellowship. He died 
in the peace of the Church, suffering martyrdom for the faith at 
Nicomedia, Bithynia, probably on January 7, 312. 

Many are the historical and theological problems connected with 
the person and influence of Lucian of Antioch. The question has 
even been raised as to whether Lucian the excommunicated heretic 
was the same person as Lucian the martyr and Biblical scholar. 2 

1 The substance of this chapter was presented as a lecture at the Sym¬ 
posium on Antioch of Syria held during May, 1959, at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, Washington, D.C. 

1 This view, suggested earlier by Ceillier, Fleury, De Broglie, and Oikono- 
mos, has been revived by D. S. Balanos in IIpaxTtxa 'Axa87)pia<; ’AOtjvwv, 

Reprinted from Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual 
Criticism . [N. T. Tools & Studies, ed. B. M. Metzger, Vol. 4.] 
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There is no need, however, to suppose the existence of two Lucians, 
one orthodox and one heretical; the somewhat conflicting reports 
can be easily reconciled by the assumption that Lucian was a critical 
scholar whose views on the Trinity and on Christology differed 
from what was later defined at Nicea as the orthodox position, but 
that he wiped out all stains of doctrinal aberrations by his heroic 
confession and martyrdom. 1 It is quite understandable that during 
his connection with the school at Antioch he exerted a pervasive 
influence upon the theological views of those who came to adopt 
Arian theology. Indeed, Arius himself, a former pupil of Lucian's, 
declared (in a letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia) that he was merely 
following Lucian's views regarding Christology. Along with Arius, 
other sympathizers of Lucian's point of view—such as Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, Maris of Chalcedon, Leontius of Antioch, Eudoxius, 
Theognis of Nicaea, Asterius—became a closely-knit group that 
were dubbed “Collucianists." 

It is, however, not the vicissitude of doctrinal disputes 2 that is 
our concern here, but the part that Lucian played in editing the 
text of the Greek Bible. Though not a little has been written on the 
subject, it is unfortunate that, with only a few exceptions, 3 scholars 
have confined their attention either to problems relating to his 
recension of the Greek Old Testament or to those relating to the 
New Testament. Such restrictions of interest have worked to the 
disadvantage of both groups of scholars. Just as the grammarian 
and the lexicographer of the New Testament can learn much from 
an examination of the language of the Septuagint, so too the tex- 

vii (1932), 306-311, and by Gustave Bardy, Recherches sur saint Lucien 
d’Antioche et son dcole (Paris, 1936). 

1 So, for example, Albert Ehrhard, Die Kirche der Martyrer (Munich, 
1932), PP- 3 ° 4 * t and Adh6mar d’A 16 s, "Autour de Lucien d’Antioche," 
MManges de Vuniversity Saint Joseph (Beyrouth), xxi (1937)* 1 85-199# who 
point out that it is extremely unlikely that two persons of the same name 
should have played important roles in Antioch at the same time without 
leaving in the sources a trace of their differentiation from each other. 

2 For discussions of Lucian from a doctrinal point of view, reference may 
be made to E. Buonaiuti, “Luciano martire, la sua dottrina e la sua scuola," 
Rivista storico-critica delle scienze teologiche , 1908, pp. 830-836, 909-923; 19°9* 
pp. 104-118; Friedrich Loofs, Das Bekenntnis Lucians , des Martyrers( = 
Sitzungsherichte der koniglich preussischen A kademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 
1915), pp. 576-603; Adolf von Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 5te Aufl., n 
(Tubingen, 1931), 187-190; and, especially, Bardy, op . cit. 

3 E.g. M. Spanneut’s recent study, "La Bible d’Eustathe d’Antioche — 
Contribution L l’histoire de la ’version lucianique,' ” Studia Patristica , ed. 
F. L. Cross, iv ( TU> lxxix [Berlin, 1961]), 171-190. 
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tual critic of the New Testament will profit from considering the 
problems and tasks of Septuaginta-Forschung. As an exploration in 
methodology, therefore, the aim of the present chapter is to shed 
light upon the text of the New Testament by giving attention to 
one specific type of text common to both Old and New Testaments, 
the Lucianic text. 

The following pages will present, first, a r£sum6 of ancient testi¬ 
monies relating to Lucian and his work as textual critic; second, 
a survey of research on the Lucianic or Antiochian text of the Greek 
Bible; third, the influence of this text outside the Greek Church; and 
fourth, a critical evaluate >n of the Lucianic recension. The chapter will 
conclude with a list of some of the problems that remain to be solved. 

I. Ancient Testimonies to Lucian and his Textual Work 

The earliest references to Lucian are two brief and highly favor¬ 
able estimates which Eusebius includes in his Church History. Here 
Lucian is described as a presbyter of Antioch, "whose entire life 
was most excellent (&pu7To<;)" (vm.xiii.2), and as "a most excellent 
( 4 pi<jTo<;) man in every respect, temperate in life and well-versed 
in sacred learning" (ix.vi.3). 

Later in the fourth century Jerome makes three references to 
Lucian which differ considerably in temper and appreciation of his 
work. The differences are no doubt to be accounted for by consider¬ 
ing the several contexts and Jerome’s immediate purpose in refer¬ 
ring to Lucian. On the one hand, when Jerome is comparing his 
own work as reviser of the Old Latin text with similar work by 
others in Greek, he is rather severe in his judgment of Lucian. Thus 
in his Preface to the Four Gospels, which takes the form of an open 
letter addressed to Pope Damasus and which was composed per¬ 
haps about the year 383, he refers somewhat contemptuously to 
the “manuscripts which are associated with the names of Lucian 
and Hesychius, the authority of which is perversely maintained by 
a few disputatious persons." Continuing in the same vein Jerome 
condemns the work of Lucian and Hesychius as infelicitous: “It 
is obvious that these writers could not emend anything in the Old 
Testament after the labors of the Seventy; and it was useless to 
correct the New, for versions of Scripture already exist in the lan¬ 
guages of many nations which show that their additions are false." 1 

1 Praetermitto cos codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos pau- 
corum hominum adserit pcruersa contentio: quibus utique nec in ueteri in- 
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Subsequently, in the Preface to his translation of the books of 
Chronicles, Jerome makes a more temperate allusion to the work of 
Lucian and other Biblical scholars. In referring to the diversity of 
the editions of the Greek Old Testament, he declares that three 
are current in various parts of the Empire: “Alexandria and Egypt 
in their [copies of the] Septuagint praise Hesychius as author; Con¬ 
stantinople to Antioch approves the copies [containing the text] of 
Lucian the martyr; the middle provinces between these read the 
Palestinian codices edited by Origen, which Eusebius and Pam- 
philus published.” 1 

In his valuable Lives of Illustrious Men , written soon after a.d. 
392, Jerome is still more generous in his description of Lucian. Here, in 
a biographical sketch devoted to the martyr from Antioch, he charac¬ 
terizes him as “a man of great talent” and “so diligent in the study of 
the Scriptures that even now certain copies of the Scriptures bear 
the name of Lucian." 2 What is of special importance is the declara¬ 
tion that copies of the Scriptures (and not just of the Septuagint, 
as Jerome is sometimes quoted) passed under the name of Lucianea. 

strumento post septuaginta interpretes emendare quid licuit nec in nouo pro- 
fuit emendasse, cum multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante translata 
doceat falsa esse quae addita sunt (edita sunt, ms. E; John Wordsworth and 
H. J. White, Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri lesu Christi Latine, 1 
[Oxford, 1889], 2). There has been a curious reluctance among many scholars 
to admit that Jerome here refers to any more than the Lucianic text of the 
Old Testament. But, as B. H. Streeter pointed out, “seeing that Jerome is 
writing a careful and considered Preface to a revised version of the Four 
Gospels, and that he only mentions the Lucianic and Hesychian versions 
in order to contrast their inferior text with that of the 'ancient codices’ he 
himself has used, I simply cannot understand why some scholars have raised 
doubts as to whether the Lucianic and Hesychian recensions included the 
New Testament as well as the Old” (The Four Gospels [London, 1936], p. 50 1 ) • 
As regards the much more nebulous figure of Hesychius, whom no Greek author 
mentions, the situation is different. Despite the popularity of Wilhelm Bousset’s 
suggestion that the so-called “Neutral'' text is to be attributed to Hesychius, 
most scholars today are inclined to agree with Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, who 
concluded his study of “Hesychius and the Text of the New Testament" 
(Memorial Lagrange [Paris, 1940], pp. 245-250) with the words: “The title of 
'Hesychius' rests in fact upon what is little more than a shadow of a shade. ' 

1 Alexandria et Aegyptus in lxx suis Hesychium laudat auctorem; Con- 
stantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani martyris exemplaria probat; mediae 
inter has provineiae Palaestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaborates 
Rusebius et Parnphilus vulgaverunt (Migne, PL, xxvm, 1392 A, and Fried¬ 
rich Stummer, liinfiihrung in die lateinische Bibel [Paderborn, 1928], p. 239). 

a Lucianus, vir disertissimus, Antiochenae ecclesiae presbyter, tantum 
in Scriptuarum studio laborat, ut usque nunc quaedam exemplaria Scrip- 
turarum Lucianea nuncupentur (de Viris inlustribus, 77 [TU, xiv, pp. 4if., 
ed. E. C. Richardson] ). 
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Information of the widespread use of Lucian’s recension of the 
Psalter is contained in Jerome’s letter to Sunnias and Fretela (about 
a.d. 403)- These two Gothic churchmen had inquired of Jerome why 
his own Latin Psalter (the so-called Roman Psalter) differed so 
frequently from the Septuagint. In his reply Jerome points out 
that they have been misled by their edition of the Septuagint, which 
varied widely from the critical text of Origen given in the Hexapla 
and used by himself. Jerome writes: "Y'>u must know that there is 
one edition which Origen and Eusebius of Caesarea and all the 
Greek commentators call xoivyj, that is common and widespread, 
and is by most people now called Lucianic; and there is another, 
that of the Septuagint, which is found in the manuscripts of 
the Hexapla, and has been faithfully translated by us into 
Latin .’’ 1 Here Jerome distinguishes the Lucianic text from that 
of the Hexapla, and indicates that the former met with such uni¬ 
versal acceptance that it received the name of the Vulgate or 
common text. 

Later testimonies refer to Lucian’s competence in Hebrew. For 
example, Suidas and Simeon Metaphrastes (in the Passio S. Luciani 
martyris) assert that “he translated [literally, renewed] them all 
[i.e. the books of the Old Testament] again from the Hebrew 
language, of which he had a very accurate knowledge, spending 
much labor on the work .” 2 Though Lucian may have consulted 
the Hebrew in connection with his revision of the Septuagint, this 
statement is obviously exaggerated in the manner of hagiographers. 
More sober, and doubtless nearer to the truth of what Lucian 
attempted to do, is the description of pseudo-Athanasius in his 
Synopsis sacrae scripturae : "Using the earlier editions [i.e. of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus] and the Hebrew, and having 
accurately surveyed the expressions which fell short of or went 

1 Illud breuiter admoneo, ut sciatis aliam esse editionem, quam Origenes 
et Caesariensis Eusebius omnesque Graeciae tractatores xotvfjv—id est 
communem—appellant atque uulgatam et a plerisque nunc Aooxiaveicx; 
dicitur, aliam septuaginta interprctum, quae et in ££a7rXoTs codicibus repperi- 
tur et a nobis in Latinum sermonen fideliter uersa est (Epist. 106, § 2, 2 
[CSEL, vol. lv, p. 248, ed. Hilberg]). 

* Both Suidas nnd Simeon, who here agree (except in inconsequential 
details) in their accounts of Lucian, depend upon earlier hagiographical 
sources. The variant &Kaveod>cFoiTO, which Adler adopts into her text of Suidas, 
is clearly the inferior reading; either Simeon’s dhievetiaocTo or inavsvedaaro 
is to bf preferred. For the text of both see Joseph Bidez’s ed. of Philostorgius, 
Anhang vi (= Griechische christliche Schriftsteller, 1913, p. 187). 
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beyond the truth, and having corrected them in their proper 
places, he published them for the Christian brethren.” 1 

Among testiinonia of uncertain origin there is an unequivocal 
statement that Lucian concerned himself with the New Testament 
as well as the Old. Under the date of October 15, the Menaeon of 
the Greek Church (this is a liturgical volume which includes short 
accounts of saints and martyrs to be read on their festivals) states 
that Lucian made a copy with his own hand of both the Old and 
New Testaments, written in three columns, which afterwards 
belonged to the Church in Nicomedia. 2 Substantially the same in¬ 
formation in a more extended hagiographical context is contained 
in the Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae for October 15. 3 

This list of testimonies may be brought to a close 4 with a reference 
to the condemnation of Lucian in the so-called Decretum Gelasianum, 
where mention is made of Evangelia quae falsavit Lucianus, apo¬ 
crypha, Evangelia quae falsavit Hesychius, apocrypha (v, iii, 8-9). 
It is generally agreed that this statement rests upon a misunder¬ 
standing of the critical remarks of Jerome. 5 

By way of summarizing ancient testimonies concerning Lucian’s 
textual work, we find that his contemporaries generally regarded 
him as an able scholar, entirely competent to undertake such a 
recension. As a native Syrian he could, of course, have consulted 
the Syriac version; he also appears to have had some acquaintance 
with Hebrew. As would have been expected, he made use of pre¬ 
vious Greek translations of the Old Testament, and sought to adjust 
the Greek to the underlying Hebrew text. But we are told nothing 
as to the amount of revision which he undertook in either Old or 


1 Theodor Zahn dated this document not later than the fifth or sixth 
century; see his Geschichte tier neuteslamentlichen Kanons, 11 (Erlangen, 1890), 
311. The text is printed in Migne, PG, vol. xxvm, col. 433; see also H. 

Dome's discussion of the textual transmission of this passage in his article, 
“Zur Geschichte der Septuaginta im Jahrhundert Konstantins," ZNW, 
xxxix (1940). 70-87. 

3 The relevant passage is a follows: cl? xaXXoi; 8£ ypaqietv iitia-rapevo? 
fhpxtov xotTsXiTre -rfj NixoprjSIcov IxxXrjctla, y £: YP a t 1 ( i ^ , '- >v aeXlm Tpiacat? (el? Tpeic 
arijXa? Si7]pT)[Juh»f)<; tij? aeXlSo?), rtepiiyov iraaav -rijv jtaXottav re xal -ri)v v£av 
8ia0f)xi)v. 

9 Edited by Hippolyte Delehaye, Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum, Novem- 
bris [vol. lxi], 1902, pp. 138s. 

4 For several other ancient testimonies to Lucian, see M. J. Routh, Reli¬ 
quiae sacrae, 2nd ed., iv (Oxford, 1846), 5-10. 

9 See Ernst von Dobschxitz, Das Decretum Gelasianum (= TU, xxxvm, 4), 
pp. 51 and 292. 
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New Testament text, the nature of the manuscripts which he 
consulted, the relation of his work to the Hexapla, and other 
similar matters. For information bearing on such problems, we 
must turn to the manuscripts which have been thought to contain 
the Lucian recension. 

II. Survey of Research on the Lucianic or Antiochian Text 
A. The Old Testament 

Our account begins with the first printed edition of the entire 
Greek Old Testament; namely, that contained in the famous Com- 
plutensian Polyglot Bible sponsored by the Spanish Cardinal 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros (1437-1517), Archbishop of Toledo, 
and published at Complutum (now Alcald de Henares). The four 
folio volumes containing the Old Testament in Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek were printed between 1514 and 1517. As it happened, one 1 
of the two manuscripts of the Greek Old Testament which Pope 
Leo X sent from the Vatican Library for the use of the editors of 
the Polyglot, and which forms the basis of a large part of their text, 
contains the type of text now thought to be Lucianic, at least in 
Samuel and Kings. In other parts of tlie Old Testament, however, 
this manuscript departs from the Antiochian type of text. Further¬ 
more, the Spanish editors frequently adopted readings from several 
other Greek witnesses, and occasionally even conformed the Greek 
to the Hebrew without any manuscript authority. This Compluten- 
sian text was followed on the whole in subsequent Polyglot Bibles 
(those published at Antwerp, 1569-72; Heidelberg, 1586-1616; 
Hamburg, 1596; and Paris, 1645). 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries scholars laid 
the basis for subsequent investigations by collecting variant read¬ 
ings from manuscripts of the Greek Old Testament, from the 
early versions, and from the quotations of the Fathers. Brian 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible (London, 1654-57), Humphrey Hody’s 
valuable researches into the text of the Septuagint (Oxford, 1703), 
and the collection by Bernard de Montfaucon of the remains of 
Origen’s Hexapla (Paris, 1713) were climaxed by the publication 
of the monumental Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum variis lectioni- 
bus edited by Robert Holmes and James Parsons (5 vols., Oxford, 
iyg8-i82y). The variant readings of about three hundred separate 
1 Namely, Cod. Vat. gr. 330 (= Holmes 108). 

New Testament Tools and Studies IV 2 
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codices, of which twenty are uncial, are given. In addition to patris¬ 
tic citations, evidence is also supplied from the Old Latin, the Coptic, 
Arabic, Slavonic, Armenian, and Georgian versions, obtained 
partly from manuscripts, partly from printed texts. This immense 
apparatus now made it possible to group manuscripts by families; 
indeed, it became necessary to do so if only to bring some kind of 
order out of the chaotic mass of evidence. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, through the 
researches of Ceriani, Field, and that polymathic scholar, Lagarde, 1 
a beginning was made in the assigning of extant manuscript wit¬ 
nesses to each of the major recensions of antiquity. In the case of 
the Lucianic text, two touchstones were available for identifying the 
paternity of variant readings. One was the frequent agreement 
between this text and the quotations of the Fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries who almost certainly used the Antiochian Bible, 
in particular Chrysostom and Theodoret. A second means of identi¬ 
fying certain individual readings was supplied by the presence of 
the siglum xai X which is found prefixed to marginal readings in 
several Greek manuscripts, as well as the letter lomadh (A) marking 
variants in certain Syriac manuscripts. Although in some instances 
the Greek siglum is to be interpreted as meaning xal Xourof, most 
scholars are agreed that in other instances it is to be resolved as xai 
Aouxiav6<;. The key to this resolution of the siglum was discovered 
in the nineteenth century in a note 2 prefixed to the Arabic trans¬ 
lation of the Syro-Hexaplar, which states, “Lucian compared with 
the greatest care these Hebrew copies, and if he found anything 
different or superfluous he restored it to its place, prefixing to the 
part which he emended the initial letter L.” In the same passage 
reference is made to the marks by which the readings of Aquila, 

1 The literary activities of this scholar were immense. He published books 
in no less than ten languages. As the Prorector of the University said at his 
funeral, probably no one of his colleagues could spell out the alphabets of 
all the languages in which Lagarde had edited texts; see p. 170 of the address 
delivered by George Foot Moore, entitled “Paul Anton de Lagarde, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Lagarde Library in the University of the City 
of New York, April 29. 1893 {The University Quarterly, July, 1893. PP- l6 &- 
179). An (incomplete) bibliography of his publications, compiled by R. J. H. 
Gottheil ( Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1892, pp. ccxi-ccxxix), 
includes 297 major publications. 

* A Latin translation of this Arabic note is found in Field, Origems Hexa- 
plarum quae supersunt ... fragmenta (Oxonii, 1875), pp. Ixxxiv sq.;. cf. 
Giovanni Card. Mercati, "Di alcune testimonianze antiche sulle cure bibliche 
di San Luciano," B, xxiv (1943). 1-17. especially pp. q&. 
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Symmachus, Theodotion, and the other Greek versions are denoted; 
and then the writer proceeds: “but if [the letters] elif, vaw, ra are used, 
these are Origen's readings; if the letter lomadh, that is Lucian’s.” 

Making use of this aid in identifying Lucianic readings, scholars 
were able to isolate and classify witnesses to the Antiochian recen¬ 
sion. Thus, for the historical books of the Old Testament Ceriani 1 
and Field 2 discovered that the text of the cursive Greek manuscripts 
19,82, 93,108 agrees frequently with the form of text quoted by the 
Antiochian Fathers, and that these same manuscripts contain 
readings marked as Lucianic in the Syro-Hexaplar. Working in¬ 
dependently Lagarde had come to almost the same results, and on 
the basis of evidence from these four manuscripts plus another, 
codex 118, he reconstructed the Lucianic recension of about one 
half of the Old Testament (Genesis to II Esdras, and a double text 
of Esther). 3 Unfortunately, except for the Book of Esther and, in 
another publication, the first fourteen chapters of Genesis, Lagarde 
provided no apparatus criticus. Thus, the scholar who wishes to 
check the variants in order to evaluate Lagarde’s judgment must 
still go to Holmes and Parsons’ thesaurus of variant readings. 

In the Prophets another group of manuscripts has been found to 
contain the text of Lucian. Field satisfied himself that codices 22, 
36, 48. 5 1 . 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 308 offer in more or less pure 
form the Antiochian text. Later scholars, however, have criticized 
Field’s grouping, and some of the manuscripts have been removed 
from his list of Lucianic witnesses. Thus, Cornill 4 * struck out four 
(62, 00, 147, 233), and in this he was supported by Lagarde. In the 
Minor Prophets, the doctoral research of a young Dutch scholar, 
Schuurmans Stekhoven, indicated a slightly different grouping of 
manuscripts (22, 36, 42, 51, 62, 86, 95, 147, 153, 185, 238, 240, and 
in Zech. ch. 13 also 231). 6 He also pointed out that they do not all 
supply the Lucianic text in an equally pure form. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century a group of 
scholars in Germany, many of them under the leadership of Alfred 

1 Monumenta sacra et profana, it, 2 (1864), pp. 76, 98, 102; Rendiconti del 
R. Istituto Lombardo, Ser. 2, vol. xix (1886), 206 ff. 

2 Op. cit., p. lxxxvii. 

3 Librorum Veteris Testamenli canonicorum pars prior graece (Gottingen, 
1883). 

4 C. H. Cornill, Das Buck des Propheten Ezechiel (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 65-66. 

6 J. Z. Schuurmans Stekhoven, De alexandrijsche vertaling van het Dode- 

kapropheton (Leiden, 1887), p. 44. 
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Rahlfs, Lagarde’s successor at Gottingen, began a systematic 
investigation of the Lucianic text within certain books of the Bible. 
For example, Johannes Dahse attempted a classification of the 
manuscripts in Genesis, and assigned codices 53, 56,129 to Lucian. 1 
His reasons for this assignment, however, rested on a narrow selec¬ 
tion of evidence, and subsequent scholars have indicated their 
dissatisfaction with his judgment. On the basis of a large induction 
of evidence, Ernst Hautsch found that, for the Book of Joshua, 
the quotations of the Antiochian Fathers agree with codices 44, 54, 
75, 76, 84, 106, 134, while in the Book of Judges, the Bible of 
Theodoret (and Chrysostom) is most purely represented in codices 
54. 59. 75> with which group 44, 82, 84, 106, 134 are frequently 
jointed. 2 For the books of the Pentateuch, Hautsch found no over¬ 
whelmingly clear distribution of manuscripts that had previously 
been considered to be Lucianic; indeed, the most assured conclusion 
he could draw is that certain manuscripts which had been previously 
thought to be Lucianic (e.g., b, w, 108) do not in fact represent this 
recension. Procksch continued the research on the history of the 
Septuagint text of the Prophets. 3 He concluded that in Isaiah the 
Lucianic text is represented in manuscripts 22, 36, 48, 51, 93, 144, 
308; that in Jeremiah it is in manuscripts 22, 36, 48, 51, 96, 144, 
229, 231; that in Ezekiel it is in manuscripts 36, 48, 51, 231; and 
that in the Minor Prophets it is in 22, 36, 48, 51, 93, 95, 9^. II 4> I 3°> 
153. 185, 240, 308, 311. 

The most vigorous and thorough-going investigation of the Sep¬ 
tuagint text during the twentieth century was that undertaken by 
Alfred Rahlfs. His aim, like that of his master, Lagarde, was to 
distinguish among the mass of manuscripts the three principal 
recensions (those of Origen, Hesychius, and Lucian), and, from the 
agreements among these, to recover the original pre-hexaplaric 
Septuagint text. In the first of his Septuaginta-Studien he examines 
in minute detail Theodoret’s quotations from the Books of Kings 
and from II Chronicles. 4 Though in general his findings confirm the 

1 "Textkritische Studien,” Zeitschriftfiir die alttestamentliche Wissenscha/t, 
xxvni (1908), 1-21, 161-173. . 

« Der Lukiantext des Oktateuch [ = Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unter- 
nehmens der koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, vol. 
1] (Berlin, 1909). . 

* O. Procksch, Studien zur Ceschichte der Septuaginta: Die Propheten (Leip¬ 
zig, 1910). 

* Septuaginda-Studien ; Heft 1, Studien zu den Kbnigsbiichern (Gottingen. 
1904). 
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view of previous critics (namely, that Theodoret commonly quoted 
a text of the type represented in Lagarde's edition), Rahlfs dis¬ 
covered that in a considerable number of passages Theodoret’s text 
does not agree with that of Lucian. In answer to the question of the 
nature of the text underlying the recension of Lucian, he found that 
it stands closest to Vaticanus (13) and to the Ethiopic version in 
the older and purer form represented by Dillmann’s codices S and 
A. Thus Lucian is sometimes, especially in I Kings, an important 
witness to this old, "pre-hexaplaric” form of text. 

Rahlfs gave attention next to an examination of the text of the 
Greek Psalter. 1 With rigorous and scrupulously careful weighing of 
evidence, his research is a model of patient and exact scholarship. 
In the chapter devoted to Lucian’s text, 2 beginning with the hint 
given in Jerome's letter to the Gothic churchmen Sunnias and 
Fretela, 3 Rahlfs examines the quotations from the Psalter in Jerome, 
Theodoret, and Chrysostom, and concludes that the Lucianic 
Psalter was widely used throughout the East, where it, indeed, had 
obtained the status of the "official” text of the Greek Church. This 
text also circulated, in more or less pure form, even in the West, 
and at Milan influenced a revision of the Old Latin Psalter. As it 
happens, however, no manuscript is extant today which contains a 
pure Lucianic text of the Psalter (codex Alexandrinus, for example, 
presents a mixed text). 

In a subsequent part of Septuaginta-Studien , Rahlfs criticizes 
Lagarde’s edition of the Lucianic text of the books of Samuel and 
Kings. 4 Nowhere in his edition did Lagarde set forth the principles 
which he had followed in constructing the text. From Lagarde’s 
Nachlese , Rahlfs shows that in the Books of Kings Lagarde depended 
primarily on codex 93, but here and there introduced into a trans¬ 
cript of this manuscript readings from other witnesses, besides 
making certain changes in proper names and in grammatical details 
without support in any manuscript whatever. Moreover, several 
inadvertent and arbitrary departures from the tradition also found 
their way into his text. The value of Lagarde’s edition, therefore, as 

1 Septuaginta-Siudien; Heft n, Der Text des Septuaginta-Psalters (Gottin¬ 

gen, 1907). 

3 Op . cit., pp. 169-182. 

3 See p. 5 above. 

\ Sfptuaginta-Studien; Heft in, Lucian*s Rezension der Kdnigsbucher 
( ottingen, 1911); the substance of this monograph was awarded a prize by 
the Gottingen Academy. 
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Rahlfs points out, is that it gives in convenient form a general view 
of the character of the recension which it represents, but for the 
detailed study of the Lucianic text it is quite inadequate. 

Using Lagarde’s collations, checked by Holmes and Parsons, 
Rahlfs found that in the Books of Kings four manuscripts, which 
fall into two sub-groups, preserve the Lucianic text; they are 
codices 19, 108, and 82, 93. Tested by internal probability of 
readings, the second of these sub-groups proves itself to be markedly 
superior to the other group. (It will be recalled that 108 played a 
considerable part in the construction of the Greek text in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, while Lagarde’s text was based largely on 
93). Rahlfs added as a major Lucianic witness codex 127. Related 
manuscripts are 56, 158, 245. 

In subsequent publications Rahlfs continued to investigate the 
tangled histoi y of the transmission of the Septuagint. In what is 
one of the most searching contributions ever made to the textual 
criticism of the Septuagint, in 1922 Rahlfs published 117 pages 
devoted to the textual history of the little Book of Ruth. 1 In the 
same year he issued in pamphlet form a Probe-Ausgabe of the Greek 
text of Ruth, 2 which opened a new era in the century-long work 
on the Septuagint. Rahlfs found the Lucianic recension to be 
preserved in codices 54. 59- 75. 82, 93. 314. and (from 4.11 to the 
end of the book) in 19 and 108. 

Four years later the text of Genesis was published, being the first 
of a proposed sixteen-volume edition of the Septuagint. 3 Here the 
enormous mass of material and, more particularly, the lack of 
distinct lines of text-type prevented the editor from assigning in 
clear-cut fashion any codices to the Lucianic recension. The most 
that he was able to say is that in Genesis codex 75 is a representative 
of the text of Lucian, but that it contains strands of other text-types 
as well. 4 Rahlfs turned next to the task of editing the Psalms, and 


1 Studie iiber den griechischen Text des Buches Ruth ( = Mitteilungen des 
Septuaginta-Unternehmens, in, 2-3). ... , 

a £) as Such Ruth griechisch, als Probe einer kntischen Handausgabe cU-r 

Septuaginta (Stuttgart, 1922)- „ . . . .. . ,• , if 

* Septuaginta ; Societatis Scicntiarum Gottingensis auctontate edidit 
Alfred Rahlfs; 1, Genesis (Stuttgart, 1926). For a discerning essay on the 
proposed edition see P. L. Hedley in HTR, xxvt (1933). 57 " 7 * - 
* « It is instructive that in his Preface to the edition of Genesis Rahlfs makes 
the statement that, though Lagarde's program of first reconstructing the 
three great ancient recensions of the Septuagint is correct in principle, yet in 
practice the enormous magnitude of the task prevents the attainment of 
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in 1931, as part X of the large edition, his Psalmi cum Odis appeared. 
The volume contains an extensive introduction, in which the author 
supplements and modifies the second part of his Septuaginta- 
Studien (1907). The great bulk of witnesses fall into the category 
of the Lucianic recension, which, as has been mentioned earlier, 
was extremely widespread and which, in fact, became the authori¬ 
tative text of the Psalter for the Greek Church. 

Subsequent fascicles of the Gottingen Septuagint were prepared 
by Werner Kappler, Joseph Ziegler, and Robert Hanhart. The 
manuscripts which they found to be Lucianic in the several books 
thus far edited are as follows: 


In I Maccabees (ed. Kappler, 1936) the Lucianic manuscripts 

ar , f 2 3 o, 381, 536, 7 2 8- A sub-group of Lucianic manuscripts 
includes 19, 62, 93, 542. 

In the XII Prophets (ed. Ziegler, 1943) the Lucianic manuscripts 
are 22, 30, 48, 51, 231 (only a fragment), 719, 763. Two sub¬ 
groups of Lucianic manuscripts are: (1) 62, 147, and (2) 46, 86, 

In Isaiah (ed. Ziegler, 1939) the Lucianic manuscripts are 22, 48, 
5 T > 231, 763- Three sub-groups of Lucianic manuscripts are (1) 
62,142 , (2) 90,130, 311; (3) 36, 93, 96. Other manuscripts show 
sporadic Lucianic readings, e.g. 46, 233, 456, and 926. 

In Ezekiel (ed. Ziegler, 1952) the Lucianic manuscripts are 22, 

3b, 4 °. 5 1 .9®. 231,763. Two sub-groups of Lucianic manuscripts 
are (1) 311, 538, and (2) V, 46. 449. v 

In Susanna, Daniel, Bel and the Dragon (ed. Ziegler, 1954), the 
Lucianic manuscripts are 22, 36, 48, 51, 96, 231, 763. Two 

/ U \ of r ° UpS of Luc ' an * c manuscripts are (1) 311, 538, and 
(2) 449 - 

I11 Jererrnah, Baruch, Lamentations, and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
(ed. Ziegler, I 957 )< the Lucianic manuscripts are 22, 36, 48, 

? 1 ’, 9 ?’ 2 3 I > 3 ii, 763. A sub-group of Lucianic manuscripts 
includes 62,198, 407, 449. v 

In II Maccabees (ed. Kappler and Hanhart, 1959), the Lucianic 


that ideal. For discussions of the problems by two scholars who are critical 

,? r0gr c?\ See A,exa " der Sperber's "Probleme einer Edition 
c er Septuaginta, in Stuchen zur Geschichte und Kultur ... Paul Kahle 

PP', 39 - 46 ; the same author's study of "The Problems of the 

Th, Sr Kccensions - JBL, I-iv (1935), 73-92; ns well as Paul Kahle in 
The Catro Genua (London. 1947), PP- 154 <L; 2nd ed. (1959), pp. 231 ff. For 

a criticism of Kahle s position, see the article by Peter Katz, "Septuagintal 
° Vf * n Tfle Background of the New Testament and 

y w - D - D * vies “ d *>• 
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manuscripts are 64, 236, 381, 534 * 7 2 8 - A sub-group of Lucianic 
manuscripts includes 19, 62, 93, 542. 

In III Maccabees (ed. Hanhart, i960) the Lucianic manuscripts 
are 64, 236, 381, 534, 728. A sub-group of Lucianic manuscripts 
includes 19, 62, 93, 347 (1.1-2.19), 542. 

The above survey of scholarly attempts to identify and study 
the Lucianic text suggests something of the magnitude and com¬ 
plexity of the problem. It will be understood that the Septuagint 
is not a unified version of the Old Testament, but a collection of 
independent translations of the several books or groups of books 
made at different times and places. Of some books there was more 
than one translation, and even in the case of individual books the 
hand of more than one translator can be discerned. 1 It was inevitable 
that during the centuries these translations should have been 
corrected, one by another, and all of them occasionally by the 
Hebrew—which may or may not have been the same form of Hebrew 
text as that from which the book was originally translated. Possi¬ 
bilities for additional contamination were accelerated by the publi¬ 
cation in the second Christian century of three new Jewish trans¬ 
lations, those of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus. 2 Further¬ 
more, the three recensions of the Septuagint prepared by Christian 
scholars—Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius—in the third century, so 
far from putting an end to the confusion, gave it a new impulse. 
It is therefore not surprising that today the manuscripts of the 
Greek Old Testament present a mixed form of text. Nor should the 
investigator imagine that it will be possible in every case to distin¬ 
guish neatly ordered families of witnesses; in his search for the Luci¬ 
anic text he must be prepared to acknowledge that for some of the 
books of the Old Testament it has left no recognizable trace among 
extant manuscripts. 3 

1 See, e.g., H. St. J. Thackeray in JTS, iv (1902/03), 245-266, 398-411, 
578-585; viii (1906/07), 262-278; ix (1908), 88-98. 

2 According to Samuel Krauss two other Jewish translations into Greek 
were prepared by Ben La'ana and by Ben Tilga (see “Two Hitherto Un¬ 
known Bible Versions in Greek,** Bulletin of the John Rylands Library , 
xxvii [1942-43], 97-105). 

8 For the difficult i* a s involved in the contamination of recensional and non- 
recensional manuscripts, see the incisive comments of Heinrich Dorrie in his 
monograph, “Zur Geschichte der Septuaginta im Jahrhundert Konstantins,** 
ZNW t xxxix (194 0 )* 57“ 110 - Raymond Thornhill, in his discussion of “Six 
or Seven Nations; a Pointer to the Lucianic Text in the Heptateuch with 
Special Reference to the Old Latin Version'* ( JTS t N.S. x [1959], 233-246), 
finds that on the whole the Lucianic text of the Pentateuch has been pre¬ 
served in relatively few manuscripts. 
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It appears to the present writer, however, that these unfavorable 
estimates of the value of the Antiochian text must be at least 
partially revised in the light of critical study of what may be called 
(for the want of a better name) the Ur-Lucianic text. Let us begin 
first with the Old Testament. 

A. The Old Testament 

It is a curious fact that certain readings which have been gener¬ 
ally regarded as typical of Lucian’s recension of the Greek Old 
Testament occur in texts and authors that are earlier than Lucian. 
The following is a list of seven such pre-Lucianic witnesses to a form 
of text which, at least in part, resembles the Lucianic recension. 

(1) Although not all scholars who have investigated the subject 
are in agreement as to how to explain the data, there seems to be 
substantial evidence to prove that various parts of the Old Latin 
version of the Old Testament contain Lucianic readings. This was 
noticed first by Ceriani in connection with Lamentations, 1 and then 
by Vercellone, 2 who observed that when the glosses in the margin 
of the Leon manuscript depart from the ordinary Septuagint text 
they agree with the readings of the Lucianic group 19-82-93-108. 
Other scholars have called attention to the same type of text in 
other parts of the Old Latin Bible. Thus, Burkitt found that "the 
Old Latin in the Prophets sometimes supports 'Lucianic' readings. 
This fact proves that among the constituents of the eclectic text 
most used by the Antiochene Fathers of the fourth century there 
was an ancient element akin to the Old Latin, but quite indepen¬ 
dent of our leading MSS codd. A K B.” 3 For the Books of Samuel, 
S. R. Driver wrote, "The Old Latin is a version made, or revised, on 
the basis of manuscripts agreeing closely with those which were 
followed by Lucian in framing his recension. The Old Latin must 
date from the second century a.d. ; hence it cannot be based on the 
recension of Lucian as such; its peculiar interest lies in the fact that 
it affords independent evidence of the existence of MSS. containing 
Lucian’s characteristic readings (or renderings), considerably before 

1 A. M. Ceriani, Monumenla sacra et profana, i, i (Milan, 1861), p. xvi 
(addenda). 

* Carlo Vercellone, Variae lectiones Vulgatae lalinae Bibliorum editionis, n 
(Rome, 1864), xxi-xxii, 179; cf. 1, pp. xciii-xcv. 

• F. C. Burkitt, The Book of Rules of Tyconius (= TS, ill, 1; Cambridge, 
1895), p. cxvii. 
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the time of Lucian himself.” 1 The Belgian scholar, Dieu, sought to 
explain these parallels in terms of scribal activity in replacing the 
original form of the Old Latin quotations with a form that resembles 
the text of Lucian. 2 Although a certain number of Lucianic glosses 
may have been introduced here and there into one or more Old 
Latin witnesses, the wide variety of evidence makes it difficult to 
explain all the data in this way. According to the investigation of 
Montgomery, 3 the Old Latin text of Daniel likewise displays 
Lucianic readings, and Haupert, one of Montgomery's students, 
found that the situation is similar for the Books of Kings. 4 * 

These phenomena in Old Latin manuscripts appear to be corro¬ 
borated by quotations of the Bible made by Latin authors who 
lived prior to Lucian. Although Rahlfs had concluded that no Latin 
author before Lucifer of Cagliari (died 371) cited characteristic 
Lucianic readings in the Books of Kings, 6 Capelle, in a monograph 
on the text of the Latin Psalter in Africa, discovered that both 
Tertullian and Cyprian show a certain amount of acquaintance 
with a pre-Lucianic form of text of the Psalms. 6 In a recent analysis 
of Cyprian's citations from the four Books of Kings, Fischer 7 
found that Cyprian agrees with Lucian in those readings which are 
linguistic corrections or which otherwise improve the Greek text 
according to the Hebrew, but that, quite understandably, he does 
not agree with Lucian when the latter takes over hexaplaric 
variants. Furthermore, in many cases where Cyprian agrees with 
Lucian, other Old Latin witnesses are corrected to the Septuagint. 

1 S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of 
Samuel , 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1931), p. lxxvi. 

2 L. Dieu, “Retouches Lucianiques sur quelques textes de la vieille version 
latine (I et II Samuel),“ RB t n.s., xvi (1919), 372-403. 

3 James A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Daniel (New York, 1927), pp. 54-55. 

4 R. S. Haupert, The Relation of Codex Vaticanus and the Lucianic Text 
in the Books of the Kings fn»n the Viewpoint >f the Old Latin and the Ethiopic 

Versions (Univ. of Penna. hiss., 1930), pp. 36 f. Whether these data prove 
that the Old Latin Version was made originally at Antioch in Syria, as some 
have thought, need not be examined here; for a classic discussion of the 
problem, see H. A. A. Kennedy, “Latin Versions, the Old/' Hastings' Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible , m (New York, 1900), p. 54. 

6 Lucians Rezension der Kdnigsbiicher (Gottingen, 1911), pp. 158 If. 

3 Paul Capelle, Le texte du Psautier latin en Afrique (= Collectanae biblica 
latina, iv; Rome, 1913), p. 204. 

7 Bonifatius Fischer, “Lukian-Lesarten in der Vetus Latina der vier 
Kdnigsbiicher,“ Miscellanea biblica et orientalia R. P. Athanasio Miller . .. 
oblata (= Studia Anselmiana , xxvn-xxvm; Rome, 1951), 169-177. 
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The wide distribution of Old Latin evidence and the general consen¬ 
sus among scholars that the origin of the Old Latin version of the 
Old Testament dates from about the second century a.d. make the 
conclusion inevitable that the Greek text lying behind the Old 
Latin was one element, and perhaps one of the more important 
elements, from which the composite Lucianic text was constructed. 

(2) The Peshitta version of the Old Testament also exhibits 
numerous readings which find a parallel in the recension associated 
with Lucian. At the end of the last century Stockmayer 1 * found more 
than a score of readings in I Samuel where Lucian agrees with the 
Peshitta against the Masoretic text and the current Septuagint text. 
Although the exact date of the translation of the Old Testament 
Peshitta is not known, most scholars believe that it was made in the 
second or third century of the Christian era. Thus, at least in the 
Books of Samuel, it too affords evidence of Ur-Lucianic readings, 

One is not limited, however, to versional evidence testifying to 
the existence of an Ur-Lucianic text. Several pieces of Greek evi¬ 
dence point in the same direction; they are the following: 

(3) A papyrus fragment (Rahlfs' no. 2054),* dating from the third 
(or possibly the second) Christian century, contains the Greek text 
of Psalm 77.1-18 in a form which exhibits several significant 
agreements with the Lucianic text, some of which are against all 
other witnesses cited by Rahlfs in his edition of Psalmi cum Odis . 
In other words, fully half a century before Lucian made his recension 
in Syria, a Greek text circulated in Egypt which anticipated certain 
of Lucian's characteristic readings. 

(4) At the middle of the second century Justin Martyr cited the 
Old Testament in a form which Bousset found to agree frequently 
with the Lucianic recension; moreover, this agreement, Bousset 
declared, is "nicht nur in einzolnen Stellen, sondern in weiterem 
Umfange.'' 3 Puzzled as to how to explain the apparent anachronism, 
Bousset felt compelled to suppose that scribes in transmitting 
Justin's works brought his quotations into harmony with the pre- 

1 Theodor Stockmayer, "Hat Lucian zu seiner Septuagintrevision die 
Peschito beniitzt?" Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissensckaft , xn 
(1892), 218-223. 

8 The fragment, which is 240 in the Greek and Roman Museum in Alexan¬ 
dria, was edited by M. Norsa in Bulletin de la Sociite royale d*archdologie 
d'Alexandrie, xxii (1926), 162-164. 

3 Wilhelm Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins des Martyrers in ihretn 
Wert fur die Evangelienkritih (Gottingen, 1891), p. 20. 
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vailing Antiochian text of the Old Testament. Schiirer, however, 
in his review of Bousset's monograph pointed out that not every 
reading which is found in Lucianic manuscripts is later than 
Justin. 1 

(5) At the end of the first Christian century Josephus had before 
him a Greek copy of the Books of Samuel which, according to the 
research of Mez, diverged widely from codices A and B and habitual¬ 
ly agreed with the text of Lucian, following this text even against 
the Hebrew. 2 Kahlfs re-examined with great care the evidence 
presented by Mez, extending the scope of the investigation to 
Josephus’s text of the Books of Kings. His conclusion was that 
Mez exaggerated the measure and significance of the agreement 
between Josephus and Lucian, but that, particularly in the Books 
of Samuel, some readings which appear in the Lucianic recension 
were current at a much earlier time. 3 Going far beyond this 
cautious evaluation, Thackeray (who showed no acquaintance with 
Rahlfs’s monograph) asserted roundly: "The Josephan Biblical 
text is uniformly of this Lucianic type from I Samuel to I 
Maccabees." 4 

(6) In an analysis of the Old Testament quotations in the New 
Testament, Staerk discovered that here and there New Testament 
citations diverge from all the major codices of the Septuagint and 
agree with the Lucianic text. 5 It must be admitted, however, that 
this evidence is not conclusive, for we can never be sure on which 
side the borrowing may lie (i.e., the Byzantine scribe of the Lucianic 
codices may have conformed the Old Testament text to the Antio¬ 
chian form with which he was familiar in the New Testament 
quotations). Nevertheless, it is pertinent to observe that the very 
widespread interpolation of the Pauline catena in Romans 3.13-18 

1 Theologische Literaturzeitung, xvi (1891), 67. 

% Adam Mez, Die Bibel des Josephus untersucht fur Buck V- VII der Archd- 
ologie (Basel, 1895), P* So. 

8 Rahlfs, Lucians Rezension der Kdnigsbiicher, pp. 80-u 1. 

4 Henry St. John Thackeray, Josephus , the Man and the Historian (New 
York, 1929), p. 85. In the Preface to the Cambridge edition of the Septuagint 
text of the Books of Samuel, Thackeray declares that from I Sam. 8 onwards 
“Josephus becomes a witness of first-importance for the text of the Greek 
Bible ... His main source is a Greek Bible containing a text closely allied to 
that of the ‘Lucianic* group of MSS., but anterior by more than two centuries 
to the date of Lucian*' (p. ix). 

8 W. Staerk, “Die alttestamentlichen Citate bei den Schriftstellem des 
Neuen Testaments,** Zeitschrift JUr wissenschaftliche Theologie, xxxv (1892), 
464-485; xxxvi, 1 (1893), 70-98. 
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after Psalm 13 (i4)-3, an addition which Jerome says 1 was current 
in the widely-used text of his day and which Rahlfs even prints as 
part of the Septuagint text, did not appear in the Lucianic recension, 
nor did the scribes of these manuscripts succumb to the temptation 
to add it. 

(7) In the John Rylands Library at Manchester there are frag¬ 
mentary remains of a papyrus scroll containing Deuteronomy 
23.25; 25.2-3; and 26.18 in Greek. 2 The text of these tiny fragments, 
which date from about the middle of the second century b.c., 
appears to be related to the Lucianic form of the Greek Bible. 3 

From these seven items it can be seen that various texts and 
authors earlier than Lucian of Antioch present readings which agree 
with what is believed to be the Lucianic recension of the Greek Old 
Testament. 4 The conclusion which one must draw is that, despite the 
numerous secondary features which Lucian introduced into his 
recension of the Old Testament, one may expect to find here and 
there in it certain readings, not extant in the other forms of the 
Septuagint, which will be useful in ascertaining the most ancient 
form of the Hebrew text. 

B. The Neie> Testament 

In evaluating the critical worth of the Antiochian text of the 

1 For a discussion of the correct text of Jerome’s comment on this inter¬ 
polation, see E. F. Sutcliffe, "The xoivt), 'diversa’ or 'dispersa* ? St. Jerome, 
P.L. 24, 548 B,”B, xxxv (1955), 213-222. It is curious that elsewhere Jerome 
calls the Lucianic recension the xoivyj text; see p. 5 above. 

2 It was edited by C. H. Roberts, Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library , Manchester (Manchester, 1936). 

3 So Albert Vaccari, "Fragmentum Biblicum saeculi II ante Christum,” 
B, xvii (1936), 501-504; compare P. E. Kahle, "Problems of the Septuagint,” 
in Studia Patristica , ed. by Kurt Aland and F. L. Cross, 1 (= Texfe und Unter- 
suchungen , lxiii; Berlin, 1957), 328-338. 

4 It may be mentioned here that Paul Wendland's careful examination of 
the Old Testament quotations in one of Philo’s tractates and his conclusion 
that in a large proportion of cases the text of Philo agrees w'ith Lucian and 
seldom joins other manuscripts against Lucian, cannot be accepted without 
being re-examined ("Zu Philos Schrift de posteritate Caini. Nebst Bemerk- 
ungen zur Rekonstruktion der Septuagint?!,” Philologus , lvii [1898], 248- 
288). Wendland naturally made use of Lagarde’s edition of the Lucianic 
text, but since this begins to be Lucianic only on p. 259, line 3, with Ruth 
4.11 (so Rahlfs, Studie ... Ruth , pp. 77 f.), a comparison of Philo’s Pente- 
teuchal quotations with this edition counts for nothing. See Peter Katz, 
"Das Problem des Urtextes der Septuaginta,” Theologische Zeitschrift , v 
(1949), 19 f., and his monograph, Philo's Bible (Cambridge, 1950), p. 12, 
note 1. 
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above the Antiochian text is necessarily the original text. The lesson 
to be drawn from such evidence, however, is that the general neglect 
of the Antiochian readings which has been so common among many 
textual critics is quite unjustified. 1 It is equally unsatisfactory to 
utilize the evidence of the Koine text in a purely mechanical fashion, 
as von Soden did. On the contrary, the only proper methodology is 
to examine the evidence for each variant impartially, with no pre¬ 
dilections for or against any one type of text. In the case of the 
Antiochian recension, very many readings will no doubt continue 
to be judged to be the result of the editorial labors of Lucian and 
those who shared his preference for a smooth and often composite 
reading, but here and there a discriminating criticism will discover 
ancient and perhaps original readings which the Antiochian revisers 
took from the texts on which they worked. The possibility should 
even be left open that a reading which happens to be preserved in 
only the Lucianic recension may commend itself as the original. 2 

V. Problems Relating to the Lucianic Recension 

In the course of his discussion of "The Antiochian Recension of 
the Septuagint," George Foot Moore declared, “Every serious bit 
of investigation in any spot in the Greek Bible reveals in some new 
way the immense variety and baffling complexity of the problems 
it presents." 3 A few of the problems and tasks which clamor for 
attention from both Old Testament and New Testament scholars 
include the following. 

(i) The text of Codex Y (Cod. Macedonianus, Gregory 034, 
von Soden c 073), a manuscript dating from the ninth century and 
containing the Four Gospels (with lacunae), deserves to be studied 

1 Compare G. Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text in New Testament Criticism,” 
JTS, xliii (1942), 25-30; and The Text of the Epistles ', a Disquisition upon 
the Corpus Paulinum (London, 1953). PP- 49-57 and r 5 ° f* 

* For several examples of readings peculiar to Lucian, which nevertheless 
so sober a critic as Ropes was disposed to accept as original, see his discussion 
in The Text of Acts, p. cclxxxv. For an attempt to prove the originality of 
six Antiochian variants in Matthew, see J. M. Bover, “Variantes semfticas 
del texto antioqueno en san Mateo,” in Miscellanea bihlica B. Ubach, curante 
Dom Romualdo M.* Dfas (Scripta et documenta , 1; Montisserrati, I 953 )» 
pp. 323-327 H. Greeven argues cogently for the originality of lepels in 
Lk. 20.1. which is supported by the Koine text alone (NTS, vi [1960], 
295 f ). 

3 American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, xxix (1912-1913), 
50 . 

New Testament Tools and Studies IV 4 
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more thorougly than has hitherto been the case. 1 It is inadequately 
cited by Tischendorf, while a collation made by Gregory is buried in 
the "Nachtrage” to his Textkritik . 2 According to von Soden, the 
manuscript belongs to his AMext. 3 Mrs. Lake found that this 
manuscript shares with Fam. II and A some readings not preserved 
elsewhere. 4 * 

(2) According to Mrs. Lake, in both Testaments codex Alexan- 
drinus contains a large number of misspellings or itacisms of 
a consistent character. A thorough study of these by a Greek 
philologist would no doubt lead to worthwhile and interesting 
results. 

(3) It is generally believed that John of Damascus used the 
Ecclesiastical text, but this has never been either proved or refuted. 

(4) Though it is commonly said that Chrysostom's New Testa¬ 
ment text was Antiochian, partial studies of the problem suggest 
that further analysis of his text is much to be desired. 

(5) It is not to the credit of textual critics of the Greek Bible that 
they have been so slow in utilizing information derived from the 
iconography of Byzantine manuscripts in determining their date, 
provenance, and textual relationships. 6 

(6) What principles, if any, controlled the formation of the texts 
of those manuscripts (such as B, k, A, etc.) which contain both Old 
and New Testament ? 

(7) Is it possible on palaeographic or iconographical grounds to 
prove that this or that New Testament manuscript belongs to this 
or that Old Testament manuscript of Lucianic derivation and that 
both were originally one and the same complete Bible ? (It does not 
necessarily follow, of course, that the textual complexion of both 
Testaments would be the same or even similar.) 

(8) In view of the research published by the Lakes on certain 

1 For relatively brief accounts of this manuscript see W. C. Braithwaite, 
"A New Uncial of the Gospels,” Expository Times , xm (1901-02), 114-117, 
and “The Lection-System of the Codex Macedonian us,” JTS , v (1904), 
265-274. 

2 Vol. 111 (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 1028-1037. 

3 Op. cit., i, ii, 1161. 

4 Family II, p. 57, note 5. 

* Cf. Kurt Weitzmann, "The Relation between Text Criticism and Pic¬ 
ture Criticism," in Illustrations in Roll and Codex , a Study of the Origin and 
Method of Text-Illustration (Princeton, 1947), pp. 182 ff. # and also "Die 
Illustration der Septuaginta," Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst , Dritte 

Folge, iii/iv (1952/53), 96-120, especially pp. 113-114. 
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parts of the Byzantine text, precisely how far is von Soden's classi¬ 
fication of the Koine text in need of correction? 

{*}) Why did the Lucianic Old Testament fail to gain the same 
acceptance as the corresponding Antiochian text of the New 
Testament ? 

(io) What precisely was the textual basis of the Lucianic re¬ 
cension, and to what extent can readings of that recension be 
accepted as probably inherited, and not produced, by Lucian and 
his fellow-workers ? 
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Kleine Mitteilungen 
aus dem Septuaginta-Unternehmen 


II. Quis sit 6 Supo?. 


Von 

Alfred Rahlfs. 


Die Frage „Quis sit 6 S6po?“ hat Frid. Field, Origenis 
Hexaplorum quae supersunt I (1875), S. LXXVII— LXXXTT in 
seiner grundlichen und klaren Weise behandelt. Im wesentlichen 
AnschluB an ihn berichte ich zunachst kurz iiber den bisherigen 
Stand der Frage. 

Der „Syrer“ wird zitiert von Melito (nur einmal zu Gen. 
22 is), Didymus, Diodor, Eusebius von Emesa, Polychronius und 


Reprinted from Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmefis. Vol. 1:7. Berlin, 1915. 
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Apolinarius (zu Dan.), Chrysostomus, Theodoret (zu Ier. und Ez.), 
Prokop u. a., and zwar zur Gen. 30mal, za Ier. 26mal, zu Ez. 
12mal, zu den Ps. 7mal, zu Thr. 5mal, zu Exod., Dan. und Os. 
je 2- oder 3mal, zu Reg. HI und Is. je lmal. In den fibrigen 
Bfichem des A. T. hat Field keine Erwahnung des Syrers gefunden. 

Die Ansichten fiber den Syrer gingen seit Montfaucon sehr 
auseinander. Man konnte zunachst daran denken, da6 der Syrer 
nichts anderes sei als die alte syrisebe Ubersetzung des A.T., die 
Peschita, und in der Tat haben diese Ansicbt loan. Wicbelhaus, 
De Novi Testamenti versione syriaca antiqua quam Peschitho vo- 
cant (1850), S. 63—68, und etwas modifiziert Jos. Perles, Melete- 
mata Peschittboniana (Diss. Breslau 1869), S. 49—51 vertreten; 
letzterer sagt S. 50: „Verisimillimum igitur videtur, Syri deno- 
minatione interpretationes eas, quae a Peschittho profectae viva 
voce circumferebantur, indicari. Etenim Syrus cum Pesch. multis 
locis congruit, ubi vero differt, ex ipsius Pesch. corruptione aut 
eorum, qui auribus percipiebant, errore quocunque differentia ilia 
nasci potuit 8 . Die haufige Ubereinstimmung des Syrers mit der 
Peschita leugnet auch Field nicht; er selbst ffihrt S. LXXVIII 
eine grofiere Anzahl von Stellen auf, an denen beide aufs beste 
fibereinstimmen. Aber diese Stellen beweisen nichts fur ihre 
Identiiat, da die Ubereinstimmung sich auch aus Benutzang der- 
selben hebraischen Grundlage erklaren laBt. Gegen die Identitat 
beweist aber, wie Field S. LXXVIII f. zeigt, eine andere Reihe 
von Stellen, an denen der Syrer von der Peschita abweicht. Zu 
ihnen gehort auch eine Stelle, welche Perles S. 49 f. zum Beweis 
daftir verwendet hatte, daB es sich beim Syrer um eine semitische 
Ubersetzung handle: Gen. 22is, wo Diodor zu dem £v <pm<]> aaj3ez 
der LXX = 1303 bemerkt, daB der Syrer nicht sondern 

bloB oaftex habe. Diirfte man, wie Perles tat, schon aus dem Vor- 
kommen des semitischen Wortes oap^x auf eine semitische Uber¬ 
setzung sehlieBen, so ware derselbe SchluB z. B. auch bei Theo- 
dotion erlaubt, der so viele hebrfiische Worter einfach transkri- 
biert (Field I, S. XLf.). Mit der Peschita aber hat der Syrer 
hier gar nichts gemein; denn diese hat nicht das hebraische Wort 
130 beibehalten, sondern es durch itooso fibersetzt. Aus diesem 
und ahnlichen Fallen schliefit Field S. LXXIX mit Recht, „Syruiu 
nostrum anonymum cum versione Peschito (quae dicitur) nihil com¬ 
mune habere 8 . Und mit demselben Rechte lehnt er den Vorschlag 
von Perles ab, die Abweichungen des Syrers von der Peschita 
aus Verderbnis der Peschita in ihrer schriftlichen Fixierang oder 
mfindlichen Uberlieferung zu erklaren. Wie sollte man es sich 

28* 
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auch vorstellen, dafi aus dem eben angefiibrten jb^aoco durch 
irgendeine Verderbnis gerade oaftex entstanden ware, das dem 
des hebraischen Textes ganz genau entspricht? 

Noch weit verfehlter ist eine andere Annabme, die besonders 
von Doderlein verfochten nnd von Eichhorn akzeptiert wurde, da6 
der Eupo? die von Sophronins ins Griecbiscbe iibertragene latei- 
niscbe Ubersetzung des Hieronymus (Vulgata) sei. Field hat 
sie S. LXXIX—LXXXTI eingehend widerlegt. Damit ist sie end- 
giiltig abgetan und kann der verdienten Vergessenheit anheimfallen. 

Field selbst stimmt mit Montfancon darin iiberein, dafi es 
sich beim Xopo? nm eine von einem Syrer verfafite grie- 
chische Ubersetzung handelt. Nur in der genaueren Formu- 
lierung dieser Annahme gehen Montfaucon und Field auseinander. 
Montfancon, Hexaplorum Origenis quae supersunt 1 (1713), Praeli- 
roinaria S. 20 f. batte es fur das Kichtigste gehalten, in dem Shpog 
„versionem aliquam Graecam ex Syro factam“ zu seben. Nach 
Field ist die Ubersetzung, wie sich oben zeigte, nicht aus dem 
Syrischen, sondem aus dem Hebraischen gemacbt; doch schliefit 
er eine Mitbenutzung der Peschita nicht aus, sondem sagt auf 
S. LXXXTI, da6 der Eopo? seine neue griecbiscbe Ubersetzung 
„adhibita etiam versione Syriaca simplici" angefertigt babe. 

Dafiir, dafi es sich um eine griechische, nicht um eine syrische 
Ubersetzung handle, hatte Montfaucon S. 20 zwei Beweise ange- 
fubrt: 1) In Ez. 8xe hat der Syrer nach einem in der Sixtina 
mitgeteilten Scholion obis durch xipcXic wiedergegeben, wofiir man, 
wie der Scholiast bemerkt, gewohnlich xdfxeXXov sagt („6 S6poc 
tTjv xtyxXiSa xaXet, tju? X^etat jrapot rot? itoXXoic x&fXsXXov“). xqxXfc 
und xd-pieXXov sind aber Synonyma, die man nur im Griechischen 
unterscheiden kann. 2) In Gen. 39 2 hatte der Syrer nach Diodor 
fur rrbma nicht kmtoyx&vw wie die LXX, sondem x*teuo8o6(isvoc. 
Auch dies sind Synonyma, die sich im Syrischen nicht unterscheiden 
wurden 1 ). 

Field S. LXXXTI iibemimmt diese Beweise, findet aber den ersten 
nicht biindig, da die Syrer, wie sie |Laxo = xd^xelXov branchen (mehr- 
fach belegt, s. R. P. Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus Sp. 3671 f.), so auch 
aiao (bisher nicht belegt) — xqxXlc gebraucht haben konnten. 
Den zweiten Beweis dagegen findet Field „majoris, immo maximi 
momenti", und er fiihrt zur Bekraftigung desselben sehr gut an, 


1) Montfaucon fiigt hier noch die gleichfaUs synonymen Ubersetzungen des 
Symmachus (e&oSoipcvos) nnd Aquila (xaTeudovrfpevoc) hinzu. Diese laBt Field mit 
Recht aus dem Spiele, da Diodor sie nicht erwiihnt. 
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daB die syrohexaplarische, also eine selir genaue Ubersetzung km- 
tofx^vtov Gen. 39 s and xatsooSo6ji.svoc Ps. 36 t in genau derselben 
Weise dnrch wiedergibt. 

Indessen ist auch dieser zweite Beweis nicbt ganz unanfechtbar. 
%atet)o8o6|isvoc wird zwar von Diodor and auch von Prokop, der 
nur etwas abweichend statt dessen xateuoSwv bietet (s. Field zu 
Gen. 39 s), dem Eopoc zugeschrieben. Aber s&o8o{>p.evos oder xateoo* 
8o6(isvoc wird auch als "Ubersetzung des Symmachus iiberliefert: 
e&o8o6jtevoc in den hexaplarischen Noten der Sixtina and in den 
Hss. M und Brooke-M'Lean »j“ = HoP 57, jtateoo8o6p.evoc in den 
Hss. HoP 127 und Brooke-M c Lean „v“ = Rahlfs 344, s. Field 
und Brooke-M c Lean z. St. Daher konnte man bei einiger Zweifel- 
sucht eine Yerwechselung von Eopoc und £6|j.p.axoc, etwa hervor- 
gerufen durch falsche AuflBsung der fur S6[L(j.axo? vorkommenden 
Abkiirzung „£i>“ (Field I, S. XCV), annehmen. TJnd man konnte 
sich dafiir sogar auf den Yorangang Fields berufen, der S. LXXVII 
Anm. 17 konstatiert, daB Chrysostomus eine Lesart des Symmachus 
(muB hier allerdings richtiger heiBen: des Theodotion) irrtiimlich 
dem Syrer zuschreibt. DaB nicht nur Diodor, sondem auch Prokop 
den Syrer als Autor von xatst)o8o6p,evo? oder -8a>v nennt, wiirde 
nicht sicher gegen die Annahme einer solchen Verwechselung 
sprechen, da Prokop sehr haufig seine Vorganger einfach abschreibt; 
nur miiBte der Fehler, wenn er nicht auf Diodor selbst zuruck- 
ginge, schon in der Zeit zwischen Diodor und Prokop entstanden 
sein. 

Zutn Schlusse fiihrt dann Field S. LXXXII noch Ier. 48 ss 
an, wo der Syrer xeXeoeiv nach einem Braucbe der „exquisitissima 
Graecitas" fiir das die Arbeit begleitende und zu ihr anfeuemde 
Singen im Takte braucht ( B o&xStt oi Xrjvopatoovts? xsXsoaoooi Xd^ovrs? • 
lot, 14“), und scblieBt daraus, daB „etiam stylus Syri nostri ano- 
nymi Graecam potius quam Syriacam originem arguit“. Aber 
hiermit ist nichts bewiesen. Denn der echt griechische Stil wurde 
auch dann erklarbar sein, wenn die Kirchenvater, welche den 
Syrer zitieren, eine syrische Vorlage ad hoc ins Griechische tiber- 
setzt hatten. 

Unter diesen Umstanden freut es mich, eine von Montfaucon 
und Field iibersehene Stelle anfiihren zu konnen, die, wie mir 
scheint, einen vollstandig sicheren Beweis fur Fields Auffassung 
des I’jpo? liefert und uberhaupt fiir die Frage nach der Beschaffen- 
heit dieser immer noch recht ratselhaften GrSBe besonders wichtig 
ist. Sie lindet sich in Theodorets Quaestiones in Octateuchura 
in der 19. Frage zum Richterbnche (Opera ed. Schulze 1 [1769], 
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S. 337), nnd es wird dadurch zugleich zu den oben S. 421 aufge- 
zahlten biblischen Biichern, in welchen man bisher Erwahnungen 
des Syrers gefnnden hatte, ein neues Buch hinzugefiigt. G-e- 
handelt haben iiber die Stelle E. Hantsch, Der Lukiantext des 
Oktateueb (Nachr. d. K. Ges. d. Wiss. zn Gott., Philol.-hist. El. 1909, 
S. 538 = Mitteilnngen des Sept.-Untern. 1, S. 23) nnd ihn verbes- 
semd (vgl. unten S. 429. 431 f.) George F. Moore, The Antiochian 
recension of the Septnagint (American Journal of Semitic languages 
and literatures 29 [1912—13], S. 43 f.); doch haben beide sich auf 
die fur ihren Zweck abseits liegende Frage „Quis sit 6 26po?“ 
nicht eingelassen. Schon vor ihnen hat P. de Lagarde, Uber- 
sicht iiber die im Aramaischen, Arabischen und Hebraischen iiblicbe 
Bildung der Nomina (Abh. d. K. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gott., 35. Bd., 
1889), S. 91 Anm. ** die Stelle angefuhrt und auf ihre Wichtigkeit 
fur die aramaische Dialektologie hingedeutet; fur den Sopo? ver- 
weist er „vorlaufig“ auf Field 1 ). 

Theodoret behandelt a. a. 0. die beruhmte Stelle Iud. 12s, wo 
Jephthas Leute die Ephraimiten das Wort „Schibboleth“ sprechen 
lassen, diese aber statt dessen „Sibboleth“ sagen. Der LXX-Text, 
welchen Theodoret zugrunde legt, hat, da 'sich der Unterschied 
der Aussprache im Griechischen nicht wiedergeben lieB, verstan- 
digerweise auf eine wortliche Ubertragung verzichtet und fur 
nba© und rtao einfach aovdTjpia „eine Parole “ eingesetzt: xai IXefov 
aotoic Eikate 81] aov'&vjp.a • xai XeYOVtcc oovd'Yjp.a oo xatupdovov too 
XaXijaat oBtw? (oder ahnlich; der Text ist nach der Gruppe 54 etc., 
mit der Theodoret gewohnlich zusammengeht [vgl. Hautsch und 
Moore a. a. 0.], rekonstruiert) = nbao “rtMOl nba© sa "tttaa lb 
13 la'lb 'pap sbl. Eierzu bemerkt nun Theodoret, dessen Kenntnisse 
sich nicht auf den LXX-Text beschrankten, jene Parole habe in 
einem Worte bestanden, bei dem schon die Aussprache den Beweis 
fur die Herkunft des Sprechenden lieferte („tiva Xdfov 8? Sntyepe 
8ta tt]q 'j’Xrijttiqc xbv IXef/av 1 *). Und um dies deutlicher zu machen, 
fahrt er fort: 

Sousp Y&p ’Oopo7]vol x«l Sopot xai EfyppatVjotot xai IlaXaiottvoi 

xai 3>otvtxsc Sbpwv xP“Vtat ywvjj, ffioXXijv Ss 8ju»< ^ 8ta- 

Xe|t? Scayopav, ootojc 'Ej3paioi p.sv -qaav ai SooxatSsxa (po¬ 
ll Lagarde sagt: „Die Stelle wird vielleicht von nun an — ohne den Namen 
Lagarde — oft angefiihrt werden“. Beinahe w&re dieser Fall bier wirklick ein- 
getreten; denn obwohl ich die „Ubersicht“ seinerzeit, als ich das Register zu ihr 
anfertigte, sehr genau kannte, war mir doch jenes Zitat inzwischen vollstandig 
entfallen, und ich fand es erst jetzt, nachdem ich die Bedeutung der Theodoret- 
stelle erkannt hatte, halb zufallig wieder. 
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II. Quis sit 6 Supos. 

Xat, efyov 86 ava elxo? I8ubp.ata, &axep ApiXsi xal aoxirj 1 ). 
<5) C yap 6 Sopo? (pijot, tdiv fiXXcov x8v Sota/ov asjipXa 2 3 ) xa- 
Xoovxwv oi xoo ’Eypalp. Sx xivo? oowj'&ela? oep.(3eXw 8 ) sXefov. 
xooto Ytvt&oxwv ’le<pMe X^etv £x£Xeoae xal SteXs’fxop^vooc 
Avflpei. 

Theodoret fiihrt also zunachst als Parallele zu dem Vor- 
h an densein verschicdener Dialekte bei den alten Hebraern die 
gleiche Erscheinung bei den heutigen Syrem an. Zu der Auf- 
z ahl ong der verscbiedenen Abteilnngen der Syrer bemerkt Lagarde 
treffend, daB Theodoret die Provinznamen seiner Zeit brancht, wie 
sie uns durch das Staatshandbucb jener Zeit, die Notitia digni- 
tatum, authentiscb uberliefert sind, vgl. in der Ansgabe 0. Seecks 
(1876) z. B. S. 49, wo unter den Provinzen des Orients „Palaestina 
secnnda, Palaestina salntaris, Foenice Libani, Enfratensis, Syria 
salutaris, Osrhoena 8 aufgezahlt werden. Weniger vermag ich La- 
garde beizustimmen, wenn er meint, daB Theodoret bier gerade 
von „fiinf Dialekten des Aramaischen" spreche; denn daB die Dia- 
lekte sich nach den romischen Provinzgrenzen gericbtet haben 
sollten, ist doch hochst nnwahrscheinlich 4 * * ). Meines Erachtens soil 
die Aufzahlung nnr darauf hinweisen, daB es eine ganze Reihe 
Syriscb redender Provinzen gibt, nnd daB dementsprechend anch 
mancbe dialektische Unterschiede im Syriscben vorbanden sind. 

Sodann fiihrt Theodoret noch den Eopoc zn der in Frage 
stehenden Stelle Ind. 12 e an. Allerdings zitiert er ihn offenbar 
nicht wortlich; dazu weicht der Wortlaut von dem der Bibelstelle 
gar zu weit ab. Aber wenn wir auch den genauen Wortlaut des 
Sopoc aus dem Zitate Theodorets nicht rekonstruieren konnen, so 
viel konnen wir doch mit Sicherheit sagen: auf jeden Fall hat 
der Sopoc den hebraischen Dialektunterschied rtaw: nb30 durch 
einen syrischen Dialektunterschied ersetzt; denn cssppXa und oep.- 
peXd> sind nur zwei verschiedene Aussprachen desselben syrischen 
Wortes das dem hebraischen entspricht. Hieraus folgt: 


1) Zu fluiT) erganze f) cpuXV]. Gemeint ist der Stamm Ephraim. 

2) Sirmond und Schulze haben im Texte £p.pX4, aber Picus und die von 
Schulze verglichene Hs. (s. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griech. Hss. des A. T. [1914], 
S. 380 Anm. 1) haben aejApXd. 

3) Sirmond und Schulze haben im Texte £|x|3eXti>, aber Picus aefxpU 4>c, die 
von Schulze verglichene Hs. oepipeX6c. Uber das hieraus herzustellende cep.ptX<b 
s. unten S. 428. 

4) Auch sind es, da es zwei Palaestinae gibt, nicht funf, sondern sechs Pro- 

vinzen. Allerdings sind die beiden Palaestinae unter demselben Dux vereinigt, 

aber dasselbe gilt auch fur Eufratensis und Syria, 8. Seeck S. 69—74. 
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1) Der Eopoc ist nicht die Peschita. Denn diese hat den 

hebraischen Dialektunterschied getren nachgeahmt, ind en t sie zu 
dem syrischen Worte IK* ad hoc eine sonst nirgends vorkommen de 
Nebenform flajp bildete: JJj JUxm &l - » (M { ^ 

JjLSOt loot ■ txOMSO 

2) Der Eopoc hat uberhaupt nicht Syrisch, sondem, wie Mont- 
faucon nnd Field mit Recht annahmen, Griechisch geschrieben. 
Denn der TJnterschied zwischen osp.{M nnd oep,|3eX<<> ware in der 
syrischen Schrift gar nicht zum Ausdruck gekommen; sowohl 
oep-pXA ale aep.peXe) hatte man syrisch schreiben miissen. Im 
Griechischen dagegen konnte man nmgekehrt den Unterschied der 
semitischen Zischlante ffi und D nicht wiedergeben nnd mufite da- 
her, wenn man nicht wie die LXX ganz frei iibersetzen wollte, 
einen anderen Unterschied an die Stelle setzen, der sich in der 
griechischen Schrift ansdrucken lied. 

3) Da im Syrischen neben dem Status emphaticus « auch 

ein Status emphaticus JIa*. vorkommt (Th. Noldeke, KurzgefaBte 
syr. Grammatik § 87), so kbnnen oejipXA und oep.[kXco Transkrip- 
tionen dieses )K a sein. Wahrscheinlicher jedoch stellen sie den 
ebenso lautenden Status absolutus zn dar; denn der Status 

absolutus der Substantiva, welcher bekanntlich in der syrischen 
Literatursprache fast vollig vom Status emphaticus aufgesogen ist, 
hat sich in den Dialekten, z. B. dem syropalSstinischen, noch viel 
langer gehalten und kann fiir die Zeit des Eupb? ohne weiteres als 
noch sehr iiblich angenommen werden. In diesem Falle entsprechen 
osp.J5Xd und asp.^sX(t> auch hinsichtlich der grammatischen Form 
ganz genau dem artikellosen nbltt des hebraischen Textes. Aber 
auch wenn sie den Status emphaticus von darstellen sollten, 
wiirden sie immer noch Singulare sein und insofern dem hebraischen 
Urtexte entsprechen, nicht der Peschita, die hier zwar auch das- 
selbe Wort hat, aber nach allgemeiner Uberlieferung als Plural 

und >K rr >). Also diirfen wir es auf jeden Fall als sehr wahr- 
scheinlich bezeichnen, daB der Eopoc an unserer Stelle nicht aus 
der Peschita, sondem aus dem hebrSischen Urtexte iiber- 
setzt hat. 

4) Der Eopoc war in der Tat von Herkunft ein Syrer. Denn 
nur ein solcher konnte auf den geistreichen Einfall kommen, den 
im Griechischen unausdriickbaren hebraischen Dialektunterschied 
durch einen im Griechischen ausdruckbaren syrischen Dialektunter¬ 
schied zu ersetzen, der mit dem hebraischen weiter nichts zu tun 
hat, als dafi er sich bei demselben Worte findet. 
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So viel fiber die Bedeutung der Stelle ffir die Frage »Quis 
sit 6 E6poc“. Zum SchluB wollen wir noch sehen, was sie, abge- 
sehen von der allgemeinen Nachricht, daB es zur Zeit Theodorets 
dialektische Untersohiede im Syrischen gegeben hat, noch weiter 
fur die Geschichte der syrischen Sprache abwirft. Hierffir 
kommt folgendes in Betracht: 

1) Es ist ein bekannter Unterschied zwischen dem Ost- nnd 
Westsyrischen, daB sich im Ostsyrischen das altsemitische a rein 
erhalten hat, wahrend es im Westsyrischen zu o getrfibt ist. Der 
ProzeB war vollendet, als um 700 n. Chr. im Westsyrischen die 
Bezeichnung der Yokale durch griechische Buchstaben eingeffihrt 
wurde; denn dabei wurde das griechische o, dessen Qnantitats- 
unterschied von <o im Griechischen bereits geschwunden war, 
zur Bezeichnung des alten a gewahlt. Dagegen wurde im I. Jahrh. 
n. Chr. wenigstens in Palastina noch a gesprochen; denn in den 
neutestamentlichen Transkriptionen jrapava&a = sn (noch bei 
Nestle und v. Soden falsch jiapav dM getrennt!), 

•caXi&dt = sn’bt?, Kyj'fa? = u. s. w. erscheint das alte a noch 
fiberall als a. Das aep.(3sXd> unseres Sopog beweist nun, daB der 
Ubergang des a in o mindestens in gewissen Gegenden des west- 
lichen Syriens schon recht frfih erfolgt ist. Wenn das dem Me- 
lito zugeschriebene Zitat aus dem 26poc (vgl. oben S. 420 Z. 2 v. u.) 
wirklich auf Melito zurfickgeht, so mfiBte der Sopo? noch dem 
II. Jahrh. n. Chr. angehoren; andernfalls ware er spatestens dem 
IY. Jahrh. n. Chr. zuzuweisen. 


2) Die Wiedergabe des syrischen bb durch p.[3 sowohl in aejipXA 
als in oejipeXo) beweist, daB der Ubergang der Doppelkonsonanten 
in einfache Konsonanten mit vorhergehendem Nasal in den syri¬ 
schen Dialekten weiter verbreitet war, als die Orthographic der 
aus Edessa stammenden Literatursprache ahnen lafit. Daffir haben 
wir auch sonst Beweise, s. C. Brockelmann, GrundriB der verglei- 
chenden Grammatik der semit. Sprachen I (1908), S. 245; besonders 
bemerkenswert ist, daB jene Erscheinung, wie Brockelmann unter 
„8“ zeigt, auch in dem nordsyrischen Dialekte, dem die Armenier 
ihre aramaischen Fremdworter entlehnten, sehr verbreitet gewesen 
sein muB. Genau derselbe Ubergang findet sich fibrigens bei dem- 

selben Worte auch im Arabischen, wo dem hebr. ffeaw und 

syr. « entspricht. (Uber analoge Erscheinungen im Griechischen 
und Lateinischen s. W. Schulze, Samstag: Ztschr. f. vergl. Sprach- 
forschung 33 [1895J, S. 366—386 und Ath. Baturas, Uber den ir- 
rationalen Nasal im Griechischen: Glotta 5 [1914], S. 170ff.) 
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3) Ich habe seinerzeit, als Hautscli die oben erwahnte Be- 
spre chung der Theodoretstelle niederschrieb, ihm auf seine Anfrage 
gesagt, ans den fur die zweite Aussprache des Wortes iiberlieferten 
Yarianten ip,peXd>, oep,psX &<;, oejipeXos 1 ) sei als urspriinglicli wahr- 
scheinlich oejtpXto herzustellen, sodafi also der Unterschied der beiden 
Dialektformen oep-pXa und ae^pXco nur in dem auslautenden Vokal 
lage, und dementsprechend sagt auch Hautsch: „wahrscheinlich ist 
oe(jipXd) zu schreiben". In der Tat wiirde dieser eine Unterschied 
fur den Zweck des Eupog vollstandig geniigen, und es wtirde dann 
eine genaue Parallele zum Hebraischen vorliegen, wo der Unter- 
schied der beiden Formen sich gleichfalls auf einen einzigen Laut 
beschrankt. Anders jedoch stellen Lagarde, dessen oben S. 424 zi- 
tierte Stelle mir damals nicht im Gedachtnis war, und Moore ce[ipeXa> 
ker 2 ), und ich gestehe gern, daB dieses wegen seines engeren An- 
schlusses an die Uberlieferung, die in alien drei Yarianten zwischen 
p und X ein s aufweist, entschieden den Vorzug verdient. Das s 
ist auch sehr wohl erklarlich: es ist das Schwa mobile, zu welchem 
das ursprungliche a , das in m, noch erhalten ist, in ab- 
geschwacht wurde. Wenn dieses e in oe^pXa fehlt, so ist das dar- 
aus zu erklaren, daB der hinsichtlich des a auf alterer Sprachstufe 
stehen gebliebene Dialekt, welchem oep.pX<fc angehort, in der Ab- 
schwachung des a umgekehrt noch weiter als der oejjt,peX<b-Dialekt 
fortgeschritten war und auch das Schwa mobile nicht mehr deut- 
lich aussprach; vgl. ahnliche Falle bei Th. Noldeke, KurzgefaBte 
syrische Grammatik § 21B und 23 D. 


1) Siehe oben S. 425 Anm. 3. 

2) Daneben wirft Lagarde noch die Frage auf, ob die Variante aefjipeXos auf 
ein ursprungliches ae^Xfte zuriickzufuhren sei. aepP&de soli offenbar = 

sein, aber eine Wiedergabe des -a des Status emphaticus durch -e ist ganz un- 
wahrscheinlich und die Zuriickziehung des Akzentes auf die vorletzte Silbe, durch 
welche Lagarde dieses -e anscheinend erklaren will, fur so alte Zeit schwerlich 
anzunehmen. Tiber die 8 ist die Hs., welche aeppeXfo bietet, so jung (XV. Jahrh., 
vgl. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griech. Hss. des A.T. [1914], S. 154 f. Nr. 351), daB 
man nicht, wie Lagarde tut, mit einer Unzialverwechselung (OC statt Qg) rechnen 
darf, wenn eine andere Erklarung (aeppeXos aus ce^peXcoc) moglich ist. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO A GREEK-HEBREW AND 
HEBREW-GREEK INDEX TO AQUILA* 

INTRODUCTION 

i. The Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint and the 
other Greek Versions of the Old Testament by Hatch and 
Redpath, completed in 1897 1 and with its two supplements 
in 1906 , 2 follows a double plan with regard to the two 

* [The Indexes to which allusion is made in the present work have been 
completed and the manuscript has been deposited in the Library of Dropsie 
College. Another student in the Biblical Department of the College is 
engaged in preparing similar Indexes to Theodotion, and it is hoped that 
the work of indexing Symmachus and the other translators recorded in the 
Oxford Concordance, as well as the Hexaplaric matter found in Field but 
not excerpted in the Concordance, will be shortly undertaken by members 
of the College. All these Indexes when completed will be issued in one 
volume, which it is hoped will be welcomed by scholars as a useful 
supplement to Hatch and Redpath.—Professor Margolis has appended a few 
notes in brackets signed with the initial M.] 

1 A Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek Versions of the Old 
Testament (including the apocryphal books), by Edwin Hatch and Henry 
A. Redpath, assisted by other scholars, a vols. Oxford, 1897.—Hatch and 
Redpath have been preceded by Konrad Kircher Concordantiae V * T 
Graecae , ebraeis vocibus respondentes ttoAi/^ pi/aToi, Frankf. a. M # , 1607, a vols.; 
Abraham Tromm, Concordantiae graecae versionis, vulgo dictae LXX inter¬ 
pret um } cujus voces secundum ordinem elementorum sermonis graeci digestae 
recensentnr. Amsterdam, 1718. a vols.; G. M[orrish], A Handy Concordance 
of the LXX. London, 1887. Mention must also be made of J. F. Schleusner, 
Novtts Thesaurus philologico-criticus sive lexicon in LXX. London, 1839. 
In the last-named work there are found instructive observations which I have 
turned to good purpose. 

2 Fasc. I containing a concordance to the proper names occurring in the 

I B 

Reprinted from Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek 
Index to Aquila. Philadelphia, 1916. (Extracts.) 
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main sources upon which it is based. In the case of the 
Septuagint, under every word the citations for all the 
passages in which the word occurs are given with ‘ as far 
as possible enough of the context to show (i) the gram¬ 
matical construction of the word, (2) the words with which 
it is ordinarily associated \ 3 At the head of each article 
an alphabetically arranged list of Hebrew (Aramaic) equi¬ 
valents is found, to which throughout the article reference 
is made by number . 4 This plan has been deviated from in 
case of numerals, prepositions, and conjunctions : instead 
of full citations we have merely an index of passages, and 
furthermore the Semitic equivalents are not given. This 
latter method has been followed throughout for the ‘ other 9 

Septuagint. Oxford, 1900. Fasc. II containing a concordance to Eccle- 
siasticus, other addenda and Hebrew index to the whole work. Oxford, 

1906. 

8 Preface, p. v, end. The editor goes on to say : ‘ But to have combined 
in each quotation all its points either of grammatical interest or of analogy 
with other passages would have made the work inordinately long : and 
consequently it will frequently be found that the quotations under a single 
word are made on different principles in order to illustrate different points 
relating to it.’ 

4 For a criticism of the arrangement of the work, cp. Margolis, ‘Entwurf 
zu einer revidierten Ausgabe der hebriiisch-aramaischen Aquivalente in der 
Oxforder Concordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek Versions of 
the Old Testament,’ ZAW^ XXV (1905), pp. 311 ff.; see also Smend, 
Gncchisch'Syrisch-Hebrdischer Index sur Weisheit des Jesus Sirach. Berlin, 

1907, pp. x ff. Both Margolis and Smend object to the quid pro quos or 

unidentified Greek words marked by a dagger, claiming that this lack of 
identification impairs the usefulness of the work for lexical purposes and 
textual criticism. Smend, furthermore, considers altogether impractical 
the arrangement of the Greek citations according to the order of the books 
of the Bible and not (as Tromm) according to the Hebrew equivalents. He 
also considers it unfortunate that the Hebrew index contained in the second 
Supplement gives reference to the pages in which the Greek equivalents 
occur and not to the equivalents themselves [similarly Glaue-Rahlfs, Frag- 
nteule e. gricth. Oberseizttng d. samarit . Pentateuchs y 52. M]. 
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Greek versions. 5 Both for the Septuagint and the other 
versions certain pronouns and particles of frequent occur¬ 
rence have been omitted altogether, such as, for example, 
kclI and the definite article o, r/, ro'. 0 

2. The work to which the following pages are intro¬ 
ductory is intended to supplement Hatch-Redpath on the 
sides in which the editors have left room for improvement. 
While the Oxford Concordance has been taken as a basis 
for a new double index, Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek, 
to Aquila, who heads the list of the * other 9 versions, it has 
been sought to supply two main deficiencies. In the first 
place references are given also for words of frequent 
occurrence omitted in the Oxford work. 7 In the second 
place every article contains the Hebrew (Aramaic) equi¬ 
valents both for the articles found and those not found in 
Hatch-Redpath. The need for a registration of these 
equivalents has been felt by all students of the Greek 
versions. In giving these equivalents it has been deemed 
advisable to deviate from the method adopted by the Oxford 
editors. The equivalents are presented not in alphabetical 
order, but with regard to frequency. Another feature is 

6 Smcnd, /. c. t considers this as one of the weak points in the Con¬ 
cordance. 

* Cp. Schmiedel, Georg Benedict Winer's Grammatik des neufestament* 
lichen SprachidiomsP, Gottingen, 1894, p. xv. Schmiedel not only criticizes 
the omission of certain prepositions and particles in the Concordance, but also 
the failure to reproduce the whole phrase in connexion with the preposi¬ 
tions and particles, for 4 cs kann doch keinen Augenblick zweifclhafl sein, 
dass hier das Ausschreiben des Textes 100 Mai wichtiger ist als z. B. brt 
avBportroi oder avrjp\ He considers this f den schwersten Fehler des 
Werkes*. 

7 That such words are important and have a bearing on Aquila’s manner 
of translation and exegesis may be seen from his use of the definite article, 
cp. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the translation of 
Aquila. Cambridge, 1897, p. is f. See also below. 
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the arrangement of compounds and derivatives under the 
head of the simplicia , though the former are also entered in 
the alphabetical place with cross-references. 8 

3. So far as the ‘other* versions and in particular 
Aquila, the subject of the present effort, is concerned, 
the material gathered together in the Oxford Concordance 
is based chiefly on Field’s monumental work, 9 but incor¬ 
porates also later material contained in the printed works 
of Pitra, 10 Swete, 11 Klostermann, 12 Morin, 18 Burkitt, 14 

8 This plan of arrangement was outlined fully by Margolis, /. c. It is 
justified by the fact that it is in the nature of the Hebrew to ignore the 
shades of meaning brought out by a preposition attached to the verb in 
Greek; e.g. 3^ may be rendered by either olfettv, hoiKciu, kotqucuv , or 
tr apoiKfiv ; and hence it is more practical to have them all grouped 
together. 

2 1 Monumentum exegit, hisce diebus, Fredericus Fieldius, in summum 
decus utriusque Academiae Oxoniensis et Cantabrigiensis,' Pitra, Analecta 
Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi Parata t Tom. Ill, p. 551. The full title of Field's 
work is : Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt • stve Veterum Intapreturn 
Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Post Flaminium 
Nobilium, Drusium, et Montefalconiitn, adhibita etiam versione Syro- 
Hexaplari, concinnavit, emendavit, et multis partibus auxit Fridericus Field. 
Tom. II. Oxonii, 1875. 

10 Analecta Sacra Spicilegio Solesmensi Parata . Tom. III. E Typo- 
grapheo Veneto, 1883, pp. 551 fl*. 

11 The Old Testament in Greek according to the SeptuaginU 3 vols. 
Cambridge, 1887-94; Of especial value are the excerpts from Q (Codex 
Marchalianus). 

12 Analecta zur Sepiuaginta , Hexapla und Patrisiik. Leipzig, 1895, 
pp. 47 fi*. 

18 Anecdota Maredsolana sen Monumenta Ecclesiasticae Antiquitatis 
ex MSS. codicibus nunc primum edita aut denuo illustrata. Vol. Ill, 
Pars I : Sancti Hieronymi Presbyteri Commentarioli in Psalmos. Vol. Ill, 
Pars III: Sancti Hieronymi Presbyteri Tractatus novissime reperti. Mared- 
soli, 1895-1903. Valuable material bearing on the later Greek versions is 
found in these works of Jerome. 

14 Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the translation of Aquila. 
Cambridge, 1897. 
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Taylor, 15 and, in one instance, unpublished fragments 
discovered by Dr. Mercati of the Vatican Library, who 
'very kindly lent the Editor ... a transcript of the 
fragments \ 16 

4. It is to be regretted that the excerpting of Field 
has been done with little attention to the Hebrew, 17 and 
betrays occasionally a mechanical haste which has resulted 
in the incorporation of words which never formed part of 
the text in question 18 But another disappointing feature 


16 Hebrew-Greek Cairo Genisah Palimpsests from the Taylor-Schechter 
collection , including a Fragment of the Twenty-second Psalm according to 
Origin's Hexapla. Cambridge, 1900. 

16 See on this find Klostermann, ZAW XVT (1896), 336 L It is to be 
regretted that the important publication is still due. 

17 Thus under the article ko/w ( satietas ) the references Exod. 8.14 (10) bis ; 
3 Kings 5. 11 (25) are to be taken out and transferred to the preceding 
article tcopos {corns). The Hebrew equivalents are 1CH in Exodus and *1*3 
in Kings. Another grave error of a similar character is found in the article 
ivpiOKtiVf where Ps. 77 (78), 26 is entered for Symmachus. Field has 
correctly tvpov , which the excerpter misread as tvpov j the Hebrew is 
Hence insert on p. 579 at the head of column 3 

€UpO$ 

[Sm., Ps. 77 (78). 26]. 

Under the article tciptios delete the a reference (Ezek. 27. 24). Field has 
correctly rcibpos which is duly entered in the Concordance s.v.—The a' 
ivTerence s.v. dbpvvav should be placed under the article preceding (dbpos); 
at the same time write o' for a'.—The a' reference s. v. faciV Ps. 67 (68). 18 
should be transferred to o'. Delete the a reference 3 Kings 3. 3 s.v. 
Bvttv .—The article Ktrpis should be credited to Al. instead of a. In the 
article KooKivojfxa add : of o' $' Exod. 27. 4. This is a plain omission, 
the accompanying adjective buervojTbi being duly entered s.v. 

« Sub 4/cSttoat the Concordance has : a 0 ' Jer. 37 (44). 12 (which 
reference is repeated under o'). Field gives ( Auctarium , p. 47 f.) from 
codd. 86. 88 a rendering of ver. 11 f., attributed to Joannes (see Field’s 
Prolegomena , pp. xciii f.), which he follows up by the scholion (from 
cod. 88) Kcu oi \otirol ojioio * ilitwKav. The excerpter took this to mean : 
And the remaining [translators] likewise [have] cT&kwKU'- Of course, the 
correct English is : And the remaining [translators] have rendered in a like 
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consists in the fact that the excerpter appears to have 
considered his task done when he paid attention to Field’s 
text, disregarding on the whole Field's illuminating notes 
below, which in many instances serve to modify the text 
above in essential points. 19 

manner. The reference is to for which Joannes has tls rb vtipaoOat 

rbv tckqpov (to obtain possession of the lot), and so similarly a! 0* tov ptpt- 
adrjvat a* ptplaaaOai (on the exegesis of the Hebrew as well as on the 
variant reading underlying the Septuagintal rendering ayopaoat, see Margolis, 
JAOS.y XXX (1910), 308 f.). On p. 1503, col. a, a a', Ezek, 24.13 

(from Swete) is to be struck out. Swete adduces from Q : * 0 ' tv ttj 
axaBapcna aov (tppa (£tpa with one p } Q*) and from Q m * ad £tp(p)a : a' a' 
ovvra^rj £epa t{t£toi. The excerpter took the whole phrase as coming from 
a' a\ whereas it is clear that only awTayij belongs to the two ; what follows 
is a gloss on (tpa { 6 n s rendering) which is erroneously combined with 
Greek ( 1 «)£«V ‘boil over *.—Sub taw strike out the references af a’ 0 ' 

1 Kings 26, 19, and $' 1 Kings 25. 1. In the latter place Field has (from 
the margin of 343) o' papa 0 * to taw ‘h. e. quod tntus (in textu) habeiur ’ (so 
Field explicitly below the text). The purport of the marginal note is to say 
that Origen wrote in the Septuagint column papa =• HD"!, whereas 0 ' had 
the same as in the text, i. e. 'A ppaOaip. In the other passage X* rd fow 
means that they read as in the text iv Kkqpovopiq, Accordingly two 
additional entries are obtained for a ' a* 0 f under iv and tekqpovopia, A clear 
example of superficial haste is the ignoring of a period (.). Job a. 9, Field 
prints : a' 0 ' «al tin tv aury ^ yvvq, -f-x/xfcoi/ ttoXXov irpo 0 t$rjK 6 roi Oo 
Httrat tv r# *Ej 3 pai/e$, The whole means that in the place of the Septua¬ 
gintal xpw° v irokkov irpo&tPq/toTos (a free expansion) which, as is 

expressly noted, is not found in the Hebrew, o' 0 ' had merely the con¬ 
junction ftat. The excerpter's eye overlooked Field’s period after yvi /17 
and thus included xpwov (see s.v.) in the phrase ascribed to o' &'; curiously 
enough there is no reference to Job 2. 9, o' $' s. vv. iroXvy and irpo&aivttv ! 

19 A case in point has been met at the end of the previous note, where 
surely a glance at Field’s notes would have made impossible the error of 
citing sub taw the meaningless references there given. Had the notes been 
consulted, a further faulty reference should have been added : a' 0 ' 1 Kings 
23. 31 (see foot-note 45). But here Field wisely kept out of his text the 
phraseology of the gloss and merely registered the result. Obviously it was 
the excerpter’s duty in every case to square the text with the notes, which, 
however, he failed to do. The examples are so numerous that only a selection 
can be pointed out here. Thus sub dva 0 tpari(ttv t Deut. 3. 3 and 6, are attri- 
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5. Much valuable instruction as Field s notes offer, 
the scope of the present work would have been incomplete 

buted to o'. Now Field (foot-note 1) correctly records the tradition according 
to which o' had dvtBcparfoaptv for © kvard^aptv — 0 n )331 and just as rightly 
remarks * invitis Regiis tribus .. ., qui lectionem ad ver. 6 recte retrahunt’j 
on the basis of the latter authority he prints in ver. 6 a' dvtBtpartaaptv for 
<5J k£o>\oOptvoap<v = The Editors of the Concordance were free 

either to adopt Field’s suggestion and therefore to quote 3. 6 or to follow 
tradition implicitly and hence to record 3. 3. Only by disregarding the 
notes was it possible for them to register both 3. 3 and 3. 6. In my own 
Index 3. 3 is of course deleted. Similarly the reference 4 Kings 2. 14 (for 
o' <x' O') sub ttpvtpios should be eliminated: Theodoret ascribes the rendering 
to ‘the other kppijvtvrat but Field (note 22) expressly adds ‘ubi kpprjvtvrai 
de enarratoribus, non de interpretibus intelligendum videtur’. We are 
dealing here merely with a fanciful etymology which combined a<p<po> with 
Hebrew Kin and is no worse than a<p<f>oj imripts (combined with IK) in the 
Onomastica Vaticana; see Lagarde, Onotttaslica Sana* 1 , 187. 43. As a matter 
of fact, a wrote fcaiircp avros and o' Hal vvv (see Field). Strike out also the 
first reference sub <pv\a£is (o', Isa, 26. 3). See Field, under note 8 ; the 
emendation <pv\d£tts (of which <f>v\afis is an itacistic error) <\pT\ v l v is self- 
evident. See further my Greek Index, s.v . ktuKakvaruv, cvp'urtcctv, 

(oiovtff M, Ka\uv, dvrovosy rofxoy. Many words and references have been 
incorporated by the Editors where Field has indicated his doubt by printing 
the phrases in question in brackets. In my Index they are omitted. Such 
are, for instance, Job 27. 20 kv ircpurraact p i) it«pvyot ; Prow 3 T. 3 rd ad 
Xpfjpara; Isa. 3. 8 Hard rov nvpiov ykyovtv ; ibid,, 40. 24 ; Jer. 20. 9 

epepav ; ibid. 31 (38). 22, kv rp oojrqptq .; ibid. 44 (51). 29 Hand; Amos 
1. 2, irpopdrav. In nearly all of these cases there is no Hebrew to cor¬ 
respond in the MT. Field’s notes, if they had been at all consulted, would 
have led to the transfer of several references from a to a\ or Al. The 
Editors’ point of view may have been to follow the traditional signature and 
to refrain from criticism however justified. In my own Index I have thought 
it advisable, with due reference to what Field has to say in the notes, to 
indicate a reasonable doubt in tradition by printing all such words or refer¬ 
ences in brackets. See s. v. avivka&r\s ; dirbOtros Ps. 30 (31). 20 ; dvo 9 \r{\aHtiv 
Job 14. 14 ; a<po 0 os ; btapkvuv ; 5 u<ra mftaOai ; ply as 2 Kings 5. 10 ; irakiv ; 
vap d Jer. 52. 8; irpdwnov Job 20. 25. I have similarly included in brackets 
words and references which tradition ascribes to a and where the signature 
has been rightly enclosed by Field in brackets ; in his notes are found the 
reasons upon which he bases his doubts. For examples, see my Index, s.v. 
tv0v7T}s Jer, 13. 10; kv 1 Kings 14. 18; ibid. ; tcaptia Jer. 13. 10 ; 
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had not an attempt been made to transcend Field in the 
application of critical canons to the mass of fragments 
which tradition ascribes to Aquila. At the time when 
Field published his work (1875) no continuous text of 
Aquila’s Greek version had come to light. Foremost 
among the new finds exhibiting a continuous Aquila text 
stand Taylor’s Cairo and Mercati’s Milan Palimpsests of 
the remains of the Hexapla Psalter. In both Aquila 
occupies the (third) column immediately after the (second) 
column containing the Greek transliteration of the Hebrew. 
This is in conformity with the testimony of Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Epiphanius concerning the order of the 
Hexaplaric columns. 20 On comparing the text 21 with 
the data in Field we find that though on the whole 
there is agreement there are nevertheless more or less 
important divergencies; and above all we are taught to 
distrust the signatures which Field faithfully copied from 
his sources. 22 


fitrd Gen. 16, 6 ; vapcpfioKrj i Kings 14. 18 ; novijpSs Jer. 13. 10; i/nava- 
Xwpttv; Qvyrj. 

20 See Swete, Introduction to the OT. in Greek } 1900, 64. 

21 Ps. a 1 (2a). 20-27, Taylor; 45 (46). 1-4, Mercati apud Klostermann, 
ZAW XVI (1896), 336 f. (Swete, l.c, t 6a f.). 

22 Here is a collation in detail (including also the data for o' $') : Ps. 21. 

15 a' (#ol) dUorrj F(ield) * Hat tttoTij T(aylor): 17 a' on tKVKkcuaav pe etjparai 
F contrast irtpttHVKKv (sic) yap pt T; 21 o' povaxnv ( pov ) o' rijv 

povoTTjra pov (in part based on Syrohex.) F = a' pova^Qv pov o' rqv povortfra 
pov T; Ps. 45. I a' T(p vikov o»£ twv vltov Kopt ini V€avioTT}TW pt\<p 8 rjpa F 
M(ercati) with the exception of the last word which is aopa in M (see my 
Index, s.v. ptXtptypa : it is used for Ttfonly in this place, while in the other 
twenty instances it invariably renders while fop* ® in all cases 

but one); on the other hand o' ’s rendering iu F tallies in every particular 
with that in M; a a' o' tvpiBij o<p 6 &pa, *AAA 05* iv BKtytotv tvptoHdptvos 
(Field’s sources are Syrohex. u^ib ./—Field adds that 

the Syrian must have followed a faulty reading tbpiOrjs o<f> 6 Spa —andChrysost.: 
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Next in order come the Palimpsests from the Taylor- 
Schechter Genizah Collection edited by Burkitt and Taylor, 
which show us manuscripts of Aquila as they were current 
among Greek-speaking Jews in a form which in its origin 
is older than the ITexapla. The portions extant cover 
3 Kings 21 (20). 9-17 ; 4 Kings 23. 12-27 ; Ps. 89 (90), 17 ; 
90 (91); 91 (92). x-io; 95 (96). 7-13 ; 96 (97); 97 (98). 3; 
101 (102). 16-29; 102 (103). x-13; and the text is con¬ 
tinuous (barring lacunae owing to the imperfect condition 
of the manuscript). In designating the version as Aquila’s 
no external evidence such as the Hexapla Fragments re¬ 
vealed was available, and the editors were thrown back 
upon the scanty citations in Field, but in the main upon the 
internal character of the version which comports with the 
general statements concerning it in patristic literature. 23 


AAA os* fa Ok. tvpiotc6ptvos ; Nobil. : Oi Aoiiror tvptOrj tvpiotcoptvos, which 
Field rightly divides into tvptOrj and tvpiotcopcvos) F comp, a tv Okt\f/toiv 
tvptOqs (the actual faulty reading presupposed by Syrohex.) o<pohpa o' tv 
Okitf/totv tvpujKoptvos <j<podpa M (while o' rightly took to be a parti¬ 

ciple, of rendered it as a perfect) j 3 a' o<p6.kkto9<u a* KkivtoOat F = M; 4 a' 
vncprjfpavia F = M; the long quotation from o' in F agrees with M except 
that qvtwv is omitted in M (see Field’s note). It is interesting in this 
connexion to study the bearing of the new texts on the Syrohex. material 
which Field has done into Greek. 21. 17 o' favtekcuoav F contrast vtptrjkBov 
T (the Syriac has i-jaoial/ both for a' and o' ; but corresponds to 

ttvfckovvy comp, for instance Joshua 6. 3,4,15, and also to irtpttpxtoOat , comp. 
Joshua 6. 7 , 11,15); o' ws frrovvTts Sijfrat pov teal irutias pov F contrast ojs 

ktowras x €t P a r Kat T0VS nolfos pov T ; 18 a' only ipov is to be corrected 

into pov and teal excised ; 20 a' o' ontvoov F » T ; 22 a' tlorireovoas pt F 
contrast uo^okovoov pov T, o' rfjv tc&teaijiv pov F = T ; 25 a' dir* abrov F 
contrast t£ avrov T ; 26 a' iroAAj} F = T ; 27 irpatl s sine nontitie (strike out 
the article) F - a' T j 45. 3 a' o' fa t£ dAAdaac<x 0 at 717V F contrast a' tv 
t<ui avTakkaootoOai 717V (note the compound and the omission of the article) 
o' tv rais (r. Tctu) otryx*iG& at 77* M ; ibid. , in a' strike out the article (oprj) ; 
4 according to M a' has a« [i for Jlbp. 

23 See the references below (Chapter I). 
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Now in comparing these texts with Field we find again 
notable agreement, but also differences and untrustworthy 
signatures. 24 It is therefore clear that where Field is our 
sole authority for an Aquila rendering the whole force of 
internal evidence must come into play if we are minded to 
give to Aquila what is his and not perchance the property 
of another. Field’s sources, whether we consider the stores 
collected by his predecessors 26 or his own notable additions, 
are ultimately patristic citations or excerpts from the 
Hexaplaric columns found between the lines or on the 
margin of codices of the Septuagint, or again asterisked 
elements of the fifth Hexaplar column to which a signature 
is attached. Aside from the fact that Field will bear 

24 Thus, to mention only important deviations, Ps. 90. 6 prjpaTos (which 
would presuppose for ) F contrast kotpov T (which reading Field 
postulates in note 12 on the basis of Syrohex.) ; 11 T has at after tvrtktirat 
(r. cot = ; 91, 4 t&krj F contrast ya /3 kq T ; 7 the first /eat in F is rightly 

missing in T (comp. Hebr.). T frequently omits the article where F has it 
(so Ps. 90. 1, a, 7, 12; 95. 7 bis , 1 1, 12 bis) ; the matter has some importance 
in dealing with a'*s manner of translation. 

Thus F’s doubt as to the correctness of the signature 90. 4 end is sub¬ 
stantiated by T : in the place of (us aavovkta, a* has simply aam? ; ibid., 7 
the double signature a' a' is to be taken a parte potiori ; according to T a' 
has not t/e but airo; as for the article see preceding note. 

46 The first to collect Hexaplaric fragments was Petrus Morinus who in¬ 
corporated them in annotations to the so-called editio Sixtina or Romana of 
the Greek Bible, published in 1587 at Rome. After him Joannes Drusius 
published the same material under the title: Veterum Interpretum Graecorum 
in totum V. T. Fragmenta } collecta t versa et notis illustrata a Johanne Drusio t 
Arnhem, 1622. Drusius’s work was followed by Lambertus Bos, Veins 
Testamentum ex versions LXX interpretum secundum exemplar Vaticanum 
Romae editum i una cum Scholiis ejusdem ediiionis, variis MSS . codicum 
veterumque exemplarium lectionibus , necnon Fragments versionum Aqnilae, 
Symmachi et Theodoiionis, Franequerae, 1709. A more complete edition 
was that of D. Bernardus de Montfaucon, the immediate predecessor of 
Field. His work is entitled: Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, multis 
partibus auctiora quam a Flaminio Nobilio et Joanne Drusio edita fuerint. 
Tom. II. Parisiis, 1713. 
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correction from an ocular inspection of the codices he 
quotes on the authority of his predecessors or the * schedae 
Holmesianae*—the margin of the Larger Cambridge 
Septuagint, as well as the works of Pitra and Swete, 
yield important material—caution is requisite even where 
there is no ground to suspect that the manuscripts have 
in any way been departed from. In the first place the 
signatures may be wrong, 20 or the notes may have been 

28 There is particular cause for doubt where a rendering is ascribed to 
of in common with other translators. Comp. Ps. 48 ( 49 /* *8 a ^' € a afco ^ ov ~ 
$»vaa ; this is true enough so far as a goes. comp, the phrase in full 
preserved in another sourer uuS^ ovyKara^r\<7trat afcoXovOovoa avrw i) 5 o£a 
aurot/, whereas according to the same source a wrote ov 5 ^ ovyKara^otTOt 
on taco clvtov auTOv. Now aftoXovBttv is never elsewhere used by <x, 

while a ' apparently is very fond of the verb (see Concordance , s.v.). Very 
likely the ascription to a' rests on an error.—Isa. 22. 14 fl)H£ 
nitOV a' O' <? ntv Kvpios ttvpio? rStv Svvaptcov. Montfaucon referred it rightly 

to o' 0 stating as his reason that a' always puts orpaTiwv for ntelfV* See 
furthermore below.—Examples with a' included in the generic signature ol 
Xotnot : i Kings so. 19 o< A.- rai tt, rpmj, but we have for a' with 

specific ascription teal Tpiootvoas ; 4 Kings 15. 5 JVB'Dnn 1 V 3 ? 04 V 
Kpv<pai<vs (Theodoret), but contrast a' *v oU<p tt)j lAtvflepi'a? (cod. 243 sup¬ 
ported by the Syrohex.) ; Job ax. 23 ton DS }?3 ox A* iox*™ a^os but 
contrast a' tv ooTt&ott djrAdrj/Tos avrov so characteristically in conformity 
with a'*s diction ; Ps. 36 (37). 37 f. ot A* rd fitXXovra (ver. 37) rd tox nra 
(ver. 38) (Procop. ; this is the meaning of his remark though it is n 1 rifle 
confused) which is true enough for o' who writes fxiXXovTa in ver. 3 ? and 
rd £<rx aTa * n ver * 3^» while a ' ,s expressly credited with tox^ov ( note 
sing.) in both verses; Ezek. 1.24 A* 0€ou aa 55 ot but contrast a Inavov 
(a' nowhere else transliterates ^^); 12. 10 Pin 0 icai A* 

d apxvv o a<prjyov/itvoi outos but contrast of rd inrjpfxtvov to appa tovto and 
O* Otpt TOV dpXOVTOS TO A TjfifM TOUT0 \ HoS. IO. 15 01 o'* OpOpOS but 

contrast of tv opOpy. While in all these cases the conflicting testimony may 
be explained as going back to the two editions of Aquila (see below), it is 
just as likely, and in many instances much more probable, that the inclusion 
of a' under ol Xoivoi rests on an error. Important in this connexion is the 
remark of Prof. G. F. Moore (. AJSL ., XXIX (1912), 39, n. 9) that 4 Field, 
in the greater part of his Hexapla, follows Montfaucon in the error ’ of 
resolving the construction A, which is found on the margin of codd. of the 
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attached to the wrong word, 27 Then we meet with 
doublets, one element in which alone can belong to 
Aquila. 28 Quite another matter are parallel renderings 

Septuagint, by Aotwoi, whereas in reality Lucian (Aowrunris) was meant. 
Comp., e. g., Num. 3. da in BM, where a o' render DflHlpD by tirtotctpptvot, 
while to A (as well as o') is attributed cmotetipis. 

27 Thus Job 38. 7 Field cites a O' dpa viol Otov to the words of the text 

© irauTts ayytkoi ptov ; but while d^a is found for 
W (Ktekijaia dfux bfipH i> 3 ) 2 Chron. 30. 23 < 5 J, it is unlikely that of would 
indulge in such freedom ; it is more probable that aj*a in Field's source was 
misplaced from the line above and belongs in front of aorpa, where indeed 
Syrohex, places it (see Field).— Isa. 30. 33, I am inclined to think that 
a' tclZpiva does not belong to HTmiD but to nnD3, comp. ISi ' 2 $ Gen. 6. 14 
tv rot t$p<u<o £vktw tetbptveuv i m (BM) ; but it ought to be stated that of has 
there aotjuratv Ttet(t)eufxtvcov.— Zeph. 1.12 CPSHN oi Aotirof* *al <*$<*17*01: not 
only *a< is puzzling here but also ttc1hfcuv t which is used by a' o' & 'Eftpaios 
and AAAos for DpJ only and is not so easy as an equivalent for ; hence 
Schleusner may be right with his suggestion that teal tteStterjooj belongs to the 
following [Schleusner is wrong. ($J has itself teal ttebitcrjoev ; hence 

the marginal note would have been purposeless. Moreover, according to 
Dr. Reider’s own Index, *lpQ is rendered uniformly in of ixuoKtoruv. M], 

28 Here is a list which is fairly complete : Exod. 28. 33 BM register for 
a' dtatpopov 8 i$a<t>ov for but the former alone belongs to a who uses it 
four more times for *0# (which he derives from = be different), while 
the second is peculiar to o' alone, who employs it also 28. 5 ; 35. 23, 35.— 
Judges 18. 7 a' teal ovte tvijv HaTato\vvojv ou$< 5 tarptnotv, Field casts suspicion 
on the derivation of the rendering as a whole from a', pointing to Job 11. 3, 
where a has ivTptrrcw for D'bpD, and to Isa. 29. 22, where the rarer verb 
dtoTpiotoeat is used by o' (for Hebr. *11 n, 6' has «v-); to which may be added 
that teoToxayyvaiv and faaTptTrwv are apparently parallel renderings for Hebr. 

and that the same doublet, only in an inverted order, occurs in the 
B text of the Septuagint (which also has a doublet for 1 yj/: itcmtfrv 
Brjoavpov ; the second dement would appear to have been introduced from 
Origen, see Field); there is no reason therefore to discard the entire 
rendering as not belonging to a'; it is true, tv^v does not sound as an 
a' rendering; but of the two verbs used for D'fop tearataxvvoiv might 
credibly be assigned to a', and it should be excised in the B text as a foreign 
element.—3 Kings 3. 23 *mjinp of (dvb) row ytbdovp fiovo(wvov, Field calls 
the whole rendering in question in view of the express citation a' dird rod 
tv^wvov in cod. 243 and parallel passages where a' consistently writes 
tvfavot for ; still the case may be disposed of in this way : in the 
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ascribed to Aquila which go back to the two editions of 
his work; the subject is adequately dealt with by Field in 
his Prolegomena. 29 

Naturally enough the text of Aquila is here and there 
handed down in a faulty condition. No mention shall be 
made here of errors set right by Field; but a few which 
have escaped his attention are given below. 30 Lastly, an 

doublet fiovotyjvov represents a textual variant of tvfavov, while the trans* 
literation cannot possibly come from a', yedtiovp for TVT3 being found in the 
Septuagint of Kings and Chronicles (see 1 Kings 30* 8, 15* 3 3> 1 Chron. 

12. 2i (22); [2 Chron. 22. 1, 93 mg ,* comp, also 1 Ch. 12. 7 <8) yt8(fi)a>p. MJ).— 
Jer. 20. 2 01 7' /rat /rat Haw : this note should be corrected in 

accordance with Q mg ^ai ol y* /rat e$o)fccv f Hebr. Add from 

Pitra, Exod. 8. 7 (3) a' hv Tjpcpaiois anofcpvcpot?, where the second 

element does not belong to a', see Field ad lor ’ml comp. 7* 22 i also 

Ps. 20 (21). 12 a e\oyt<rai'TO ivvolas 0ov\r)v fy ov pf} Svv<uvrai dSvvarovs; 
o’ Si € \oyt(JOPTO (3ov\as ov fti) Svvtvvrai j 0 ’ €\oyt<Tavro air tvvotav ov fx i) Svv. : 
there is much confusion here, one is tempted to vindicate for a what is 
ascribed to O' (comp, an ~ D of HDlp taken as a preposition, but it exercises 
no influence on the construction, the noun being placed in the accusative ; 
furthermore, absence of the relative exactly as in Hebrew) ; in the rendering 
attributed to a ' dSi/i'drov? and hvoias belong to a (sec Field). 

29 pp. xxiv fl*. 

so Thus Job 21. 17 Ttf a tninXvopos is probably to be emended to 
<trt$\vopus : the former is found only once in the Greek Bible (o' for Hebrew 
Dan. 9. 26), while the latter is exclusively an a' word and is used 
uniformly for *](')tt ; the interchange of k and 0 is a usual occurrence in 
cursive script.—Ps. 34 (35)- 28 ^nkin a v^nau at read perhaps v/onprt 
oov = vpvrjoiv aov ; certainly it is unlikely that a read — 82 ( 8 3% 3 

wnKaoav is probably miswritten for &x^ a<Jav \ sce l ndex » ox^o(tiv.— 

Isa. 7. 20 ’ijbpil a fv paoiXt'ta ’Aoovpicvv read \v 0atnAf? 'Aoovpiajv 

(a dittographed). —Jer. 5. 31 VTP a inexpoTow has been emended by 
Cappellus and L. Bos ( af>ud Schleusner) to entfcpdrovv ; the same error 
underlies iwtiepoTTjaav in the Septuagint, comp, also 3 Kings 9* ^3 A. 6. 25 
a r twv IBvuiv read rQjv i\9pQ)v .>—Ezek. 19. 7 a* X 1 ".** 1 * read 

xhpat*- 26. 4 -ft n*inin d o' e (rd Tfi'x?) a™ read a6 Pt com P* ©•—Hos. 12. 
8 (9) a" zvcxpMs aura read c/iavra) like 01.—From Pitra : Gen. 14. 23 

o' Ipariov read tpavros, so j m s m according to BM (see also Field, n. 23), 
Hebr. -jn&; 15 * HOTT? 0! nnpoos o' /cdpos, comp, a' tcopos (nopoos C 2 ) 
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important point, to which as far as I know scant attention 
has been paid, deserves on that very account to be empha¬ 
sized. It follows from the nature of the majority of notes, 
be they patristic or marginal, that the aim is to contrast 
a rendering of the later Greek versions with that in the 
Septuagint. Where the rendering consists of a whole 
phrase the tendency was to be accurate in the point of 
difference which was essential for the moment, and to be 
less exact with non-essentials which were therefore accom¬ 
modated to the diction of the Septuagint. In other words, 
renderings ascribed to the Three are frequently to be under¬ 
stood a parte potion. To illustrate by an example: Joshua 
I. 1 JU'i? @ T y ’Itjo-oi ui< 2 Navtj. a a irpos ’Irjtrow 

vlov Nuui; ; the salient point is that whereas © construed 
flvev with the dative, both a and <r' wrote irpos c. acc. for 
Hebr. ; that much may be relied upon; but it would be 
hazardous to follow the source for the other parts of the 
phrase; a at least cannot be credited with the graecized 
’bjcroSv, for well-understood reasons; Deut. I. 38 we know 
from the margin of M that a wrote Wova (so BM; Field 
has Irjowa) ; accordingly a must have written here irpos 
Wow, and we may even go farther and complete the 
phrase to read taw Now (we find Exod. 33. 11 vw in F b 
and Deut. 1. 38 vovi\ in F b M ra , read in both places Now, 
comp. © 1 Chron. 7. 27 where Novpt BA should of course 
be corrected into Now, so Lagarde’s text). Instructive 
is also the following example: Job 5. 5 tnnjsj 0'3XD"!»0, 

o’ Kapos j m s'" v m c,” in TIM who also quote a' o' nausea from Barh.; Field 
prints in the text u' itipo, <>' Kapos, he adds in u note that though the o' 
reading which he prnilsis best attested it is nevertheless unsatisfactory; it 
would seem to me that both a' and o' wrote oupos, which alone corresponds 
to the Hebrew. 
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© avrol be (K Kdicuv ovk egaiperoi (crovrai, a avrbs be rtpos 
(vott\mv apO/jaerai, tr' avrol be irpos ei’6ir\u>v apOiprovrcu. It 
is evident at a glance that personal pronoun + be, common to 
all these versions, really belongs to & (and </): apart from 
the fact that a' could not have used it because it has no 
equivalent in MT, the phrase itself is foreign to a n s diction 
while being peculiar to the Scptuagint; note the use of 
be, whereas a' would employ not. This being of less moment 
they were not exact in quoting it, while quoting carefully 
the point of difference: -npbs evoirXwv apOij<rerai. 

6 . It is obvious that my own Index, constructed as it 
is with due regard to the critical points just enumerated, 
will in turn furnish a means by which many questions 
of detail will solve themselves. For naturally the double 
Index, Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek, resolves itself 
into a complete storehouse of observations concerning the 
various sides of Aquila as a translator and student of the 
Scriptures. By way of summing up the material which 
is necessarily scattered in the Index itself, I propose to 
present in the following chapters a study of 

I. Aquila’s Manner of Translation; 

II. Aquila’s Knowledge of the Hebrew Grammar and 
Lexicon; 

III. Aquila’s Exegesis; 

IV. The Hebrew Text underlying Aquila’s Version. 

In the concluding pages some unsolved problems will be 
laid before the reader. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE HEBREW TEXT UNDERLYING AQUILA’S 
VERSION 

33. It is a well-known thesis propounded by Lagarde 88 
that all our manuscripts of the Hebrew text of the Bible 
belong to the same recension and are descended from the 
same imperfect archetype dating from the times of Hadrian 
(Akiba). The corollary which Lagarde saw fit to append 
to his thesis, to the effect that the archetype in question 
represented a recension ‘ doctored up in the interest of the 
most violent hatred of Christianity \ has been disposed of 
in a masterly criticism by Kuenen (‘ Der Stammbaum des 
masoretischen Textes des Alten Testaments * in Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen , ubersetzt von Budde, 83 ff.). The thesis 
itself, however, has been accepted with more or less of modi¬ 
fication by serious scholars like Noldeke, 89 Wellhausen, 90 
W. R. Smith, 91 Comill, 92 and Driver. 93 On the other hand, 

68 The first part of Lagarde’s thesis was enunciated in the introduction 
to his Anmerkttngen zur gn'echischen Ubersetzung der Proverbien , 1863 
(reprinted in his Mittheilungen y I, 19 ff.), while the second part was 
formulated casually on p. xn of the preface to his Materialien zur Kritik 
und Geschichte des Pentateuch* , I, 1867, and more fully in his Symmicta, I, 
1877, 50 ff. A similar view was given expression to by Olshausen in the 
introduction to his Commentary on the Psalms t 1853, 17 ff. On the question 
of priority see Lagarde, Symmicta , II, raof.; Mittheil ., I, 22-6. 

89 The citations are given by Lagarde, Symmicta , II, 120 f. 

90 Bleek-Wellhausen, Einleitung in das A, T. 6 , pp. 574, 578. 

91 The Old Testament in the Jewish Churchy New York, 1900, p. 57, note 2. 

93 Prolegomena to Ezekiel, p. 10; Einleitung in das Alte Testament 

1892, § 51. 

98 Notes on the Hebrew text of the Books of Samuel 2 , p. xxxiv: 1 All MSS, 
R. G 
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the thesis as a whole has been subjected to criticism at the 
hands of Konig, 94 and rejected by Strack. 95 

34. Whatever be the genesis of the recension of the 
Scriptures known as Masoretic—in point of date it may 
ascend to a period much older than the Hadrianic—this 
much is certain that after a period coinciding with the date 
of the earlier parts of the Septuagint, during which time 
the text was more or less in flux, there followed one of 
gradual uniformity culminating in the stereotyped condition 
immediately preceding the Masorah. 96 For when all 
deduction is made of variations due to the exigencies of 
translation or to unsatisfactory exegesis, there still remains 
in the Septuagint a body of variants having their undoubted 
origin in the divergence of the Hebrew text underlying the 
version. 97 Also the Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch 

belong to the same recension , and are descended from the same imperfect 
archetype . Existing MSS. all represent what is termed the Massoretic text * 
(italics by author). 

94 Einleiiung in das AUc Testament , p. 88 f. 

96 Einleiiung in das Alte Testament 8 , p. 192, where it is maintained that 
even after the close of the canon the Hebrew text continued in a state of 
fluctuation. 

98 The beginnings of the Masorah are shrouded in darkness. The 
passage in Ketubbot 106 a that a standard text was preserved in the court 
of the Temple from which all copies were prepared, would lead to the 
assumption of an early origin, but on the other hand we must nut forget 
that as late as the second century c. e. the Rabbis warn against incorrect 
copies of the Bible. Thus while it is true that already the Mishnah and 
the Talmud generally (particularly the post-talmudic tracts Maseket Sefer 
Torah and Maseket Soferim ) contain Masoretic material, still the Hebrew 
text continued in fluctuation and was not fixed in its final form before 
the close of the talmudic era. Comp, on this subject Elias Levita, Massorei 
ha-Massoret, ed. Ginsburg, London, 1867; C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to 
the . . . Hebrew Bible, London, 1897; Strack, Prolegomena Critica in V, T, t 
Leipzig, 1873; Bacher in Winter und Wdnsche, jUdische Literature ii, 
121-32 ; Buhl, Kanon u. Text, p. 94 ff. 

97 Comp. Wellhausen’s Text der Biicher Samuelis ; Driver’s Notes on the 
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with which the Septuagintal version shows marked affinity,* 8 
no matter what one may think of certain dogmatic changes, 
proves that more than one recension of the Law was 
current in pre-Maccabean times. As for the Hebrew upon 
which the oldest parts of the Alexandrine version rest, the 
recensional character of the * Vorlage 1 reveals itself on the 
one hand in a more developed form of diaskeue, bent upon 
harmonizing the unevennesses of composition, and on the 
other hand in faithfully preserving a cruder and more 
archaic text laying bare incongruities which the Masoretic 
text has covered up." 

There is just as little doubt in turn that in the times of 
Akiba, when Aquila and his congeners lived and laboured, 
the Hebrew text had, roughly speaking, assumed the form 
of our Masoretic text. Thus Origen, when engaged in 
rectifying the Septuagint in a manner so as to square it 
with the ‘ Hebrew truth \ was in a position to fall back 
upon the Three for supplying lacunae which he was neither 
competent nor willing to translate afresh. 

35. When the fragments of Aquila are compared with 
the parallel translation of the Septuagint the textual identity 

Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel ; Cornill’s EzechieT, Graetz’s Kritischer 
Commentar zu den Psahnen, and his Emendaiiones in plerosque Sacrae 
Scripturae Vet. Test. Libros, edited hy Bacher; for a list of monographs 
comp. Buhl, Kanon u. Text, p. 125 f. A list of characteristic variants may 
be found in Swete, Introduction to the Old Test, in Greek , p. 442 ff.; comp, 
also Margolis, ‘Studien im griechischen Alten Testament* in ZAW., XXVII 
(1907), aia ff. The most complete collection of variants based on both 
recensions and Hebrew manuscripts is found in the foot-notes of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica, whose reconstruction of the Hebrew, however, is not 
always successful. 

38 Comp. Geiger, Urschrift , p. 98 AT. ; against Frank cl, Vorstudien , p. 32 ff., 
and esp. Einfluss, p. 238. See, furthermore, KOnig, Einleitung, p. 95 ff. 

99 Comp. Wellhausen, Composition 2 , p. 126, for the first instance; as to 
the second, see ibid., p. 53. 

G % 
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of Aquila’s Hebrew and our own, as far as consonants are 
concerned, is proved in a preponderating number of cases. 100 

100 A list of telling examples is not without interest: Job 3. 5 liiny 3 ' 
DP 'T 1103 o' ktiBap^aaiaav airrijv d/s mHpappol (J) pc pas), © tcarapaBtii] 
(variants HarapaxOftf}, teal rapaxBiiij) i) 1 §pipa, evidently omitting 'T1I33; 
ibid., v. 18 133 NK> D'TDN IT a' dpa hiaptot cv&rjvrjoav, © bpoQvpabbv 51 ol 
alwvtoi , omitting the last word and reading D'lfc^K beats (L. Cappellus in 
Critiea Sacra); 5. 5 ob'll D'DV a' dtpakKvaavro Zt'Pwvrcs evtroptav 

avrwv, © ktcffKpojviaOfti] avrwv j) laxys, D'Dif wanting; 6. 9 IT 1 JV a' tiupakunr 
x«V 0 •. •, © re'Aos 54 , reading TD/ll or more likely its Aramaic 
equivalent Tim ; 7 * 1 5 p 3 HD *1113111 a' teal aipurat dyxbrijv $ faXTI P°v , 
© atraW&ftis dv 5 irvtvparbs pov r^v if'vxvv pov , as if ^Q 3 'nilD 11*13111 ; 
13- 9 13 ii>nnn enita bnro dk «' (I d/S *70^0X07x07x4/ 4 v avOpdrnep zrapaXo- 
y'lfaadt ..,,©€( 7<ip rd irdj/Ta tto/oovtcs 1spoor* 0jjo«o0« aury, which certainly 
a different Hebrew text underlies; 18. 19 133 tfbl lb p3 tfb a ' ou yovtts 
aura/ teal ovfc eyyovoi, © ovtc carat imyvojaros = 133 t$b ; 19. 20 ' 11 SQ 31 ' 11 V 3 
'DVy i 1 p 31 o' 4 j> 54 p/iari /xou /sal 4 y Kpcq, pov £Ko\\t} 0 t) to qotovv pov , © cv 
Scppart pov iaamyoav at craptecs pov ra $4 bora pov = 'Dltyi » 13 pl '11^3 '11V3 ; 
so. 26 l'JIBsb |1DD a' .t/ro/f^pUT/rat rocs (ytscKpvppivots avrou, © aura) 
vnopcivai = "b J1DD; 24. 5 *pt!)b 'ini^D a' dpfywfoj/Tes'efs dkojotv, wanting 
in ©; 28. 13 H 3 iy a' ra^tv aurijs, © < 555 ^ avrijs - H 311 ; 30. 15 i 113 y 3 y 31 
a' •. • napij\ 0 €V, which is missing in ©; 37. 31 DlilDHl i 113 y mil a* koX 
vvtvpa iraprjkBe teal iicaOapiotv auras, © &avcp rb imp’ aurou €jri ve<p&v, in 
which 3 y alone is recognizable; 39. 21 p ;?3 DfcOpb a! «s dndvrrjaiv ottAou, 
© ovvavrwv fiaotket, perhaps NKO; Ps. 27 (28). 3 DJJ1 D^ytSH Dy '3321311 btf 
pK '^JJB o' tkKvays (/«) ptra dc tc&wv /rat ptrcL Kanpya^opivoiv avaxpekes, 
© pf} aw£\Kvaj }s ptrd apapTOJkwv rijv tyvxflv pov ttat perd cpya^opcvcov adtHtav 
pit avvaTToktays pe t which, it must be admitted, may be a paraphrastic 
rendering of our Hebrew; 31 (32). 5 ^JINtDII fiy a' dvoplav dpaprias pov f 
© aai&tiav r^s teaptias pov; 49 (50). 11 '1C? 11 a' wavToSaird 
© wpatdrrj s aypov, as if 11 ; 71 (72). 14 DD 1 a ! rb alpa auraiiy © rb ovopa 
avrwv =s ; Prov. 2. 6 VDD a * a/rd aroparos (aurou), © dir^ irpoownov 
avrov = 1 ' 3 DD; 4.4 Wll a' feat (rjOt, wanting in ©; 8« 26 H^y fc<b iy a' vplv 
ij iirotrjae, © Kvpto s Ivoirjac ; 10. 7 3 pT a' aanrjacTat, © a^ivvvrat i which, 
according to some exegetes, would correspond to jyT; 10. ai D '31 iyT 
a' notpaivovat rroXAow, © iniararai vrprjkd = D'Dl iyi'; 15- 2a D'WV* 3131 
a' /sal iv nkr)$u ovp&ovktvovrotv , © h 54 napdiats Qoukivopivuv, as if 3 b 31 ; 
27. 13 It 3 iy '3 a f 5 rt iveyvijaaro dkkorpiov, © naprjkOt ydp bfipiar-fit 
IT * 13 y '3 ; Isa. 3. 24-5 *J'nD t Jinn ^3 a' 3 n dvrl /fdXAovs &vbpt* aov t 
© Hal b vl 6 f aov b ndWtaro s bv ayanfc ; n. 4 1 H^D 3 a' 4 v 6 vBvrrjrt , wanting 
in © 1 30. 38 D'Dy «nb by nyJID JDll of Hal xaAu'dv akavujvra 4 tt 2 aiayovas 
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36. Instances, however, are not lacking in which Aquila 
is at variance with the received text. Before proceeding to 

\awv, (5 teal Su&ftrac atrrouy irXdvrjois teat \rpptrai avrovs tearcL ‘npuoeonov avrutv , 
as if DrP'nS by nyniD jini (Dn"J“6 being construed as DTJS); 33. 20 TVHp 
DllfiD a' noMs koprutv .. ., © woAts rd oorrfiptov %pwv, as if OnyiE^ ; 35* 3 
fVWlI «' feai rov Zapotv, wanting in ©; 38. 12 nW? IV DVD a' d(p ’ Jjplpas 
levs i'vktu?) (5 kv rfj Tjptpy €K(U’ 7 ) = DVD; 3®* *4 T 5 Jf a ' dyovp, wanting 

in ( 5 ; Jer. 6 . 11 HVV HDn a' Ovpov tevpiovy © 6 vp 6 v pov = 'HDn J 25* 3 ® 
(32. 24) rovn jnn a' dpyrjs . . ., © paxatpas = DTI ; 30 (37). 16 'DPI D^D 
a' irdvrts avrot tv alxpa\euoia iroptvcrovrm, © teplas auru/v vav tSovrat = 
lb 3 K' mro bs ; 31 (38). 13 fill pa a' nr/nos i»(Bv<ay, © aHTTifp (v\ov 
tyitapnov = ’ID }*JJ 3 ; 34 (41). 18 ('1 113 * 1 '} DUB'b 11113 “CN bjVH Usb 
V^DD a' €i/a/ 7 rtov rov fiv<JX 0V °v tls 5tJo /cat ScijAtW ava/utfov rStv 

StXoroprjpdratv avrov, © /ford irpSoarndv pov rov poax ov kirofyoav epy&£to$ai 
avrw ; 46 (26). 12 “pi!*)? a' rty artptav oov y © <pcov^v oov ^ "J^lp; 49 ( 3 °)- a 
wvni a* teal ai 0vyartpts avrijy, © teal ftutpot avrrjs = rVDDDI; 49. 25 (30. 14) 
fl^nn TJJ a' (7roAiv) hraivtrrjv, © v6\iv kpr/v — 'TJJ; Ezck. 1. 13 mO*!! 
a' *<u dpotwotts, © vral tv plow — *pTD 1 J 5. 14 D'VD a' tls ovttSos 

tv rofy tdvtotf © «ai tcU Ovyarlpas oov — ; 13 . 3 D'^ZDil r' dwopp^oyray, 

© aird teapbias aitra/v = Dlbo; 18. II W3> vb nbx bs UN N1H1 a' teal avrds 
ovpnav ra raura ou« €7roi7y<T€r, © tv 777 o 5 $ rov narpbs aurou rod dttcaiov ovte 
tTToptvOr /, which, however, may be a paraphrase of the Hebrew; 22. 25 
TVN'D3 “lt?p a' ovorptppa . . ., © 5? oi deprjyovptvot = ; 23. 34 

>pHDn y'lW) cl teal Tovy paorovs oov KarariXftt, wanting in © ; 28. 13 HDN^D 
"J'DD a' tpyov rov mAAovy oov t © cvtntyoas rovy 07<raupouy oov « HS^D 

(Comill); 29. 7 t)DD of iravra <bpov y © iraoa ,y tip, as if ; Hos. 6. 8 
D*1D riDpV a* vtpiKapn^s airo aiparo y, © rapdooovoa {J 5 <vp, as if D'O; 
II. 12 (12. 1) Dy a' hriKpartov . . ., © eyvw avrovs & Otos «= bn Dpi'; 
Amos 7. 1 *]i>Dn 11 111 N t Vpb rum o' KOI ISoir fyipos &moai rijs rov 

PaotXtaiSy © teal Ifiov Ppovxos us Twy 6 ftaoiXtm, as ir^on a ins pb' njni; 
Mic. I. JO liun bs a.' M avayyd^Tt, © pf/ ntya\iv(o 9 t ~ lbmn bit; 
Hab. 1. 5 D'Va 1 N “1 a aspiciie in gentibus (Jer.), © ?Sfr€ oi Kara<ppovr}ral y 
as if D'TQ; Zeph. 3. r8 *1JNDD '30 a translatos . . . (Jer.), © &s kv 1 )plp<f 
kopTijs = * 1 J^D DVD. [Dr. Reider might have readily enlarged his list by 
citing cases of variation in the Hebrew underlying © which admit of no 
doubt; attention is directed to passages where © has clearly preserved 
the superior reading, while a' clings to the received text. There are enough 
examples in the list, however, to substantiate the statement in the text. M.] 
It was thought expedient to omit from this list as too evident those 
Aquila words and passages which serve to fill up gaps and lacunae in 
the Scptuagint. These, as a rule, follow our consonantal text very closely, 
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enumerate them it is well to state that my own efforts bear 
out the statement of Cornill to the effect that the three 
minor versions though extant in small remains * reveal 
a series of renderings which can be explained only as due 
to a divergent text; even in Jerome who flourished about 
400 some minor differences of pointing and word-division 
and here and there even consonantal variants may be 
detected \ 101 The same scholar has gleaned a goodly number 
of consonantal variants from the Targum to Ezekiel. 102 
Similar lists may be made in other books, and it is a source 
of regret that no comprehensive monograph on this subject 
is available, though noteworthy contributions on a smaller 
scale have been made. 103 Of course, in dealing with the 
Targum, and for that matter with the other versions not 
greatly removed from it in time, the differences between 
the two Masoretic schools, the Orientals and the Occidentals, 
must not be lost sight of. Especially is this true of the 
marginal readings or on which subject there is notable 
divergence between the two schools. On the whole it may 
be said that Aquila goes with the margin ( S !P) ; but instances 
to the contrary are not wanting. Interesting are those 


while, on the authority of Origen, they were wanting in the Alexandrine 
version. 

101 See Prolegomena to his edition of Ezekiel, p. 11. Likewise Nestle 
in Realencyclop'ddiefurprotestantische Theoiogie undKirche 3 , III, 22 : 1 Aquilu’s 
translation shows that even in the school whence our Masoretic text is 
descended the latter was not yet fixed in all its particulars in the first 
third of the second century/ Contrast Burkitt, /£?/?., X (1898), 214 note, 
who speaks of ‘ the exact agreement of the translation of Aquila with 
the present Masoretic text \ 

103 See ibid., p. 126 ff. 

103 See the literature in Strack’s Einleitung 0 , § 84; comp, especially 
Geiger, Urschrift Excurs II on the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch, 
P. 45 1 ff. 
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cases where Aquila follows the ^ri 3 , while the Septuagint 
goes with the *!(?. The conclusion is forced upon us that 
Aquila’s adherence to the in opposition to the older 
version is but another instance of his literalism. 

37. In grouping the consonantal variants I only cite 
those that have a high degree of probability as having 
existed in Aquila’s archetype. Thus Ruth 1. 12 w;n Djj 
^"ttb nb^bn = Katyc . . . ^€/ 3 r]\<i)fx 4 vr} avbpi, implying nb*bn 
‘profaned, polluted’ (© and 5 omit the word altogether); 
1 Kings 2. 5 <rvv€Tpifir)(rav shows that a read V 13 EO for nsfe*?; 
28. 16 = Ka ™ so a ' & and m a citation by Origen, 

Field conjectures ^y, comp, indeed BDB.,s.v. by 6d (it is 
more probable, however, that the signatures are faulty and 
that a 6 ' wrote what is now ascribed to <r, avriCnKos crow, 
see Index s.v .); 2 Kings 23. 19 *1333 n&6$n pp = irapa 

tovs Tp€i? t oTi 6 /j 5 ofoy, hence a read ; Ps. 77 (78). 33 
irpiov implies b^ns for bnna, but @ reads MT; 88 (89). 51 
G '?Tbs = iraa-as abudas, hence (=' 33 ), so Jer. otnnes 
i?iiquitates y who is followed by Duhm, while Baethgen 
suggests rnsbs and Perles (Analekten zur Texlkritik des 
A. T p. 14) derives the same word from bs abbreviated; 
118 (119). X19 SteAoyto-co corresponds to which a read 
for with <r and Jer., while ® reads €\oyt<rdpi)v ; 

120 (121). 3 w which is common to all the Greek 
versions yields jwrb* for jnj-bg; Prov. 21. 28 Tsn* n?ib, 
a a $' ef? 7rop€W€rat, implies *UJT ; 30. I bsN] kcu t 4 \€<tov 
implies nb?l or K ?31 (comp. Dan. 9. 24), possibly b? 3 ; Eccles. 

7. 23 (22) y*!} 7ron7p€i/cr€rat, hence VX was read with © and <r'; 

8. 12 SnreOavcv a e </ 0', all of whom read while ®’s 
a7ro rore = tND, the latter more in style of a'; 11. 5 

iv < 5 , implying "IS?#?; 12. 6 3 njn Aurpam? rod ypvo-lov , 
pointing to nb°a = nb« 3 ; Cant. 3. 6 rn&ra opolauris, points 
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to njtan?; 104 Isa, 14.32 'a*6p / 3 ao-iAew a' S', hence both read 
'afe with ©; 16. 7 rots 7 toA v^povlois fjiov implies for 

@ and XT read by analogy with Jer. 48 (31), 31 ; 
a similar variant is also found Hos. 3. 1 where = 
TiaXaia implies ; 61. 6 rnajrin was read vrannjn = ^ op- 
< pvp&OrjaecrOe , der. from *ipn ‘to be red 9 ; Jer . 6.6 li?an vyn — 
j) ttoXis ibiKos, in the same sense also © \l/€vbrj s), XE tTpanw 

wnin rb, Duhm suggests fnwn -vyn, Giesebrecht P^Bn Ty, 
Cornill the latter is the most probable for both 

© and a '; v. 11 *UD (rvarpeppa TrovrjptvopivtoVi 

hence D'jn. 1 ? *iiD, comp. Ps. 63 (64). 3 where D'jnp is so 
rendered; 9. 21 (20) Dap&rB for ap&na with © % tr\ and 
for with a ; 13. II ’jnn^ t 6 vtt oktippa 

(tov, hencewith </ XE ID; 17.1 Drrnirato f or tiy n-with 
XI ID 5 > but perhaps assimilated to the preceding ; ibid n 
ver. 4 kcll bia/ 3 t{ 3 da<a <re points to instead of 

comp. 15. 14 where = (nal) Trapaftif 3 d<ra> <re also 

implies the same reading T^aym though ID read MT et 
adducam , © 'll 5 read *pmaym in both places; 20. 11 |a*i>y 
ovx ouro>s implies fab dissolved into [a *6, a process frequent 
in the Septuagint; 21. 14 Oa'^bjfP '!?? = Kara ra itovrjpd 
imTrjbevpara , hence a' and & read J?^a for by analogy 
with ver. 12; 26 (33). 18 afro? = Kin for njn ; 34 (41). 5 
Kara tovs (pirypiapovs points to DiDiboa^ inst. of rrtEn|?DM, 
so © S ID; 41 (48). 17 iv tols <f>paypois implies HiTm inst. 
of Wia?, comp. 49 (30). 3 where rirnaa is rendered by d 
similarly, comp, also Josephus, Antiq. } X, 95 where M ivbpa 
supports a /9 s reading; 48 (31). 30 l^a T a *£a/pera avrov 
(Syro-Hex. hence V*} 3 , similarly 50 (27). 36 

where is rendered (Syro-Hex.); ibid,, 

ver. 37 nyj| KaraTerp^p^vos would imply njna, but Syro-Hex. 

>o* But more likely opotajois is a corruption of Oviuaais. 
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records ibid,, rrna KaTaTn'n\r)yp.ivos, did a read rfTjn ? 

51 (28). 10 Wnfns biKaioavvrjv avrov , hence vnj 32 X with ©; 
ibid., vcr. 64 WD*£ *Yp*1 HSnny toyM kcu larAO-qa-av ivravOa 
oi \ 6 yoi * Upf-fiCov , which implies perhaps and a different 
division than MT, but it must be remarked that Syro-Hex. 
records and that the same word in ver. 58 is 

rendered kcu tK\vOrjaovTcu, both in agreement with MT ; 
Ezek. 3. 9 ^jn^tD vikos <tov, hence ^jny?; 12.11 vjxiv, hence 

possibly assimilation to the context, see also Ken. and 
De Rossi; 19. 7 kcu €k(ikoht€ implic VIM for VT.l comp. © 
cVe/xero = VIM.; 21. 12 (17) (rvyKZK\ti(rpL€voi implies 'MtiD for 
similarly, 35. 5 kcu <rvviK\€i<ras = MStprn inst. of MSS; 
ibid, , ver. 30 (35) €ts rov ko\zov <rov points to ^1??? inst. of 
n-jyn, but perhaps assimilated to the context; 22. 16 
Ka! KaTa.K\ripoboTrj(r<x >, hence with ® tt) i 2 3 * J 5* 23 

is made to correspond to (tkvXzvt&v (those that strip 
a slain enemy), hence Cornill suggests the reading ; 
ibid., ver. 35 me, did a read W'?; 24. 12 does not 
fit ra 7 T€iwo 07 j(r€Tcu, hence Comill suggests 27. 11 

= rereAecr/jt^rot accord, to the second edition of a. 
hence he read XT also had the same consonants, 

comp. Lagarde, Onom,, II, 95, who considers this the 
original reading referring to MD 3 ; ibid,, ver. 16 ’E8w/x points 
to DMN inst. of so S, while the same consonants underlie 
also @’s avOptoirovs; ibid,, <rvva\\ayriv <rov cannot stand for 
*]Db2, it is not improbable that a read deriving it 

from *1*0 and construing it as ?|?DBfeOa; ibid., ver. 19 o-rrapTiov 
(cord) probably refers to njij which a read for comp, 
the Ketib 3 Kings 7. 23; Jer. 31. 39; Zech. 1. 16; ibid., 
ver. 32 riDTp was read nona — <J>j {tyo? avrijs, comp. Judges 
15. 17 where is rendered by {tycotriy (comp, also © 
Isa. 38. 10 'W 'pi? = iv rw wj/ci r&v fifxcp&v fxov where we 
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have the opinion of Jerome that they read rame for dame , 
comp. Field note); 28. 13 ^an is rendered by d O' 

ipyov tov koAAous <rov t hence they may have read rot^D, 
likewise ID decoris ; ibid,, ver. 16 Kal TCTepvyia xepov /3 impl. 
3^3 "OS] for 2TQ ^laKi, comp., however, the variant (kclI) 
aTTo\ 4 au) ar€ (Field); 30. 22 for which makes no sense, 

a probably read = w/ojXor; 40. 2 Zi’clvtl renders 

T 3 |? inst. of so ©, comp. Hitzig ad loc .; Mic. 6. 14 
Kai Ka.Ta<f)VT€V(T(i> cannot correspond to 10^1, Margolis (Micah, 
p. 67) suggests that a read (from hnv ): and I will 

plant thee, © 0' have ow/corao-ci = cr' bia^Oepcl <re =s 

■jnrreM. 

38. Some variants depending on ) and ' and hence of 
less importance are as follows: Deut. 28 . 20 a', like Sam. 
© 'ftJ 011 |D and MSS., reads HDinon J1N1 rnNDH HN, <nravtv Kal 
<payibaivav; ibid., ver. 53 p'? r was read P^J = imxv<rr \; 
Judges 5. 21 KawdvMv points to DHDHp for DMpVijj; Job 41. 4 
xal doopifo’erai impl. ihj for pro, comp. Deut. 28. 50 where fir 
is so rendered; Ps. 2J (22). 17 f\<ryyvav impl. 1 TK 3 (on the 
meaning comp, above,, § 23) inst. of ' 1 ^ 3 , which is supported 
by most versions, Midr. Tillim, and Complut., comp. Taylor, 
pp. 42 fif., see also Graetz ad loc. (Perles, Analekten , p. 50, 
emends to Vina claiming that this underlies a’s second 
translation o&s and Jerome's vinxerunt) ; 73 (74). 5 
clfrobos points to Ninrn inst. of n'3D3, so © S <r' 0' and Jer. ; 
Cant. 7. 9 (10) Kal oSoim impl. inst. of 

so © and 5 who only vary in reading 
comp. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 405; Isa. 52. 5 napavoiiovcrw 
impl. inst. of but contrast Jerome's Jlebunt s= 

oAoAvCoimy; Jer. 6. 18 Kal yrfire = for 'VT» 3 1 ( 3 ®)* 2 4 
WDJ1 = k« 1 atpovrey €v 7rotprt(j>, hence a read with 
cr XL S ID, which also yields a better sense; Ezek. 27. 25 
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eAetrovpyet *01 impl. sprrtt? for the versions have 

various readings none of which is as satisfactory as that of 
our translator, comp. Cornill ad loc .; Dan. 10. 1 avvijo-ei 
points to inst. of similarly ® 8tai/o?j^crcrat; Hab. 
2. 4 7) yjnjxv ftov impl. 'E'BJ inst. of ^ 33 , so also ®. 

39, Another class of variants are those which may be 
based on metathesis. Thus Judges 5. 22 evTipeTrua impl. 
nvin inst. of rtinrn; Ps. 17 (18). 46 uniTl is rendered by 
c Tvo-TzWevOcu making it evident that a read ^arPj, so ® and 
some Jewish commentators, among them Ibn Ganah ; Prov. 
17. 10 nnn was read nnn = 7tA rj&s; F-zek. 16. 61 piprfaaaOat 
does not correspond to butcomp. 23. 14 where 
a renders ngnp by ptprjpa; 2 1. 14 (19) 01 OapjBoi (astonish¬ 
ment) yields HTjnn for HTihn, ® similarly read 

XT 8JWT, so also Jer.; Hab. 2. 4 nSsy was probably read 
= va>xchcvoptr»” with some Bible manuscripts; 2. 16 
/cat k apdOrjTL, as Field already remarked, corresponds to *?¥$) 
inst. of ^Vn]» ® and 5 derive it likewise from !>jn, and so 
also many commentators; Zeph. 3. 18 vn was read 'in = ot, 
so ® ovat and JL '!. 

40. Still another set of variants arc those which may go 
back to a phonetic similarity of two or more sounds, resp. 
letters, in which case we must assume that the translator 
sometimes translated by ear. 105 Thus Gen. 41. 43 yoi/a- 
tL&iv = TOn inst. of ; Exod. 5. 4 el al. a.TTOTT€Td(tiv 
(TTerdCciv = spread out, fly) for SHsn, assuming nnsn (comp. 
9. 9); Deut. 26. 14 (also 3 Kings 22. 47 and 4 Kings 23. 24) 
iTnXiyciv does not correspond to but nns; 1 Kings 2 [ . 
73 (14) /cat TTpoareKpovev points to for likewise @ ID ; 
Job 4. 2 pr)Ti iirapovpev points to for nD 3 n, so also </ 
and Cf ; iiid. 9 ver. 13 h irapaWayal 9 (change, variation) 

105 Comp. Graetz, Krittscher Contmtntar zu den Psalmen, p. lai IT. 
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impl. for ; 28. 11 i&pevirqcrev of both a' and 0' 

implies 5?sn for ^?n, likewise © av€Ka\v\}/ev and It) scrutatus 
est\ 41. 7 v&p-Q. airov implies riljj for nwsjj, so also © ID; 
Ps. 4. 7 enapop of a and O' yields NBO for HDJ; 26 (27). 12 
teal i^€<f)dvr] corresponds to V&\ inst. of nsw, likewise $•'; 
89 (90). 10 C*n was translated avrip, hence in the first 
recension of a (Field note); Prov. 22. 19 (<*>riv = D*n for 
trt*n • Jer. 6. 28 ipyopres points to for 'Up, so TE 5 ID and 
many Hebr. MSS.; Ezek. 13. 22 ripavpdOr} points to 
rfnan (der. from nna) for ni*on, © XT ID ; 27. 9 cZr 
77X^00? points to for ; 31. 15 €tt ipBrprep avrov implies 
-npm for 11PK}; Mic. 4. 8 <r K or<&dr)s implies for bai>, the 
same is implied by <r' aiTOKpvcpos. 

41. While it is not strange to find some consonantal 
variants in Aquila’s version it is rather surprising to find 
in it a number of words and even phrases which are either 
extant in Aquila but missing in the Hebrew or extant 
in the Hebrew and missing in Aquila, To account for 
this we must assume that in most of these cases he certainly 
had a text different from our own, while in others he may 
have been made to agree with the Septuagint by later 
scribes or copyists. In enumerating these cases all doubtful 
ascriptions have been kept out. Extant in Aquila but 
missing in Hebrew: 2 Kings 3. 27 els top ivonXiapiov impl. 
Bte>nn (or so also © and tr'; Cant. 6. 5 (6) . . . rfjs 

kokkqV) hence a' must have read like ©: Bins 

rnfcu which is missing in MT at this place but is 

found in 4. 3 and by the nature of the discourse should 
have existed also here; 8, 4 ip boptciartp tj ip i\a(f>ois rijs 
opas which corresponds to *Tj^n \x niNmra, a phrase 

found 2. 7 in connexion with perhaps it is a 

mistake of the copyist who thought of 2. 7 (comp. Frankel, 
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Vorstudien , p. 68 f.), but it is also possible that a's Hebrew 
text had it, it is interesting that also ® has this addition; 
Jer. 16. 5 avr&v with ©; a superfluous 7ra? is found Jer. 
44 (51). 23: Ezek. 18* 10: Zeph. 3. 9 to which comp. 
Frankel, ibid., p. 67; a superfluous exeu/os is found Jer. 45. 4 
(51. 34) an d Ezck. 20.40; Ezek. 13. 2 rots TTpotpuTtvovo-iv 
credited to a and ff has no equivalent in MT; 20. 14 ovk 
probably later addition; 28. 13 kv <roC; 40. 3 kv 17/ yfipl 
avrov which is supported by @ A (f % ID and 5 sub asterisco . — 
Extant in Hebrew but missing in Aquila: 1 Kings 13. 18 
btean; 3 Kings 8. 24 likewise © and </; 21 (20). 7 

*l$N**!; 4 Kings 23. 18 vnbifjJ 2 0 ; Ps. 60 (61). 8 |b accord, to 
Eus. and Syro-Hex. (also </ and Jer. omit it); 61 (62). 
12 V, so </; 105 (106). 7 CT 3 , so er ; 140 (141). 3 in, found 
in the other versions; Prov. 12. 14 no translation for 
unless avrov is a corruption of avOpdnov; Ezek. 32. j, 17 
kv tw 6exaro> eret renders hence W* was not 

read, so © </ 0 '; Hos. 10. 15 nb*] 3 , found in @, is Kare(TLW7n]0r) 
a free rendering of np*]D nbi 3 ? 

42. More frequent are minor variants such as the 
addition or omission of the connective particle, the article, 
the nota accuscitivi riN, or the substitution of sing, for pi. and 
vice versa. These are often due to the carelessness of the 
scribe or copyist and hence great care must be exercised 
before stamping them as real variants. 106 

106 On such minor variants in the Talmud comp. Aptowitzer, * Das 
Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Literatur ’ in the Sitzungsberichte der Akad. 
dtr Wiss. in Wien cliii (1906), Abhandl. VI; ibid, clx (1908), Abhandl. VII; 
in the XVHI. Jahrcsbericht der Isr.-Theol. Lehranstalt in Wien , 1911. 
[Comp, also Rosenfdd, finS^D, Wilna, 1883. M.] —These 

too are not always real variants owing to the fact that the Rabbis were 
wont to quote from memory and hence misquotations arose; comp. Geiger, 
Nachgclassene Schriften , IV, 30, and Margo! is, The Columbia College MS. of 
Megilla, New York, 1892, p. n ff. The Church Fathers too quoted Bible 
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43. Aquila follows the Ketib in the following passages: 
Exod. 31 . 8 nnjjj ('p ib) *6 "rate = 6? ov KaOGopoXoyrnraTO 
avnjv, (to a 0 ' and other versions, as well as Bab. Kiddushin 
19 a and Mekilta ad loc the latter not without a com¬ 
promise pH wb ^DD 107 ; 4 Kings 25. 13 teal efr ftoOvvdras = 
(D'? 3'!>1 Kere), so © transliterating yafiiv ; 1 Chron. 
25. 1 t&v Trpotl>i]T(*>v = DW? 3 n (Kere D'Naan) • Ps. 9. 31 (10.10) 
a^*\o = rDTi (pointed »i 3 *Tj), so </ 6 Se 0 Aa<r 0 a'?, but Kere 
n ?T > 7 ° ( 7 1 )’ 20 &«£«* = W&nn, while Kere requires 

T; 143 (144)- 2 m!cu *1 = V?nn, Kere wnn; Prov. 6. 16 
JbeXvytxara = ningin; 31. 29 erot/xatm a' <r yields P?J, which 
is also adopted by XT 5 ID, while @ follows Kere P?}; Isa. 
9. 3 (3) 0! X read *6 instead of which lends support 
to Krochmal’s emendation t&an = n^n (||nn»OT); Jer. 
9. 8 (7) TiTp&aKov implies cro ® <r ID, but H and 5 
follow the Kere in reading or Bn?*; 4° ( 47 )> 8 ^ = 
w^cu on the margin of the Syro-Hex., Kere '&)!; Ezek. 
43.26 manum eius (Jer.) = IT ; Dan. 11.10 ri*y» , 

hence rr inst. of Kere V\ 

The Kere is followed Gen. 30. 11 where yXOev evCcovCa 
corresponds to *13 N 3 , so most versions except @ Iv rv\}} = 
2 Kings 20. 33 X<?p?j 0 t - 'rq> (Ketib '“l?); 21. 20 
dm' 5 i/cos or dmAoyias == ; 3 Kings 33 = ^; 

4 Kings 12. 9 (10) luU. ^ = Ps * 21 3 ° 

n;n tih Wra. . . airy <$, hence Sb 108 with ® 0/ 0 ' S Jer. and 
njn with almost all the versions 109 ; 29 (30). 4 airo rov 

passages from memory, and hence incorrectly, comp. Corn ill, Eeechuiy 
pp. 58-61, and Rahlfs, Septuagwta-Studien , I, 16 f. and 49. 

107 It is noteworthy that Aquila's interpretation disagrees with the 
rabbinic tradition that a Hebrew maid, when engaged as a servant, is to 
be married by her employer, comp. Mekilta and Kiddushin, loc. cit . 

108 On this Kere comp. Baer, Liber Psalmorum , p. 91. 

109 Just how he construed the phrase it is difficult to say, since 
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Kara/ 3 jjvai fx€ corresponds to 'TV*? in which a is followed by 
<r' Tt and Jer., but ® O' IP S have Tjte ; 54 (55). 16 t 
Oavarov corresponds to T\)0 *0$; (Ketib so most 

versions ; 99 (100). 3 0^0 = ^); Isa. 36 .12 Dnaft; 

49. 5 & points to Jer. 7 . 22 i^ayayovros /aot> == Wtfn, 
Ketib tttfn; 17. 19 roS Aao 3 = Dyn, Ketib D?; 32 (39). 23 
luBoaaaLd = ’jmlna; 30 (27). II from iir^apijr^ = 
it can be seen that a like most other versions followed the 
Kere throughout the sentence; Ezek. 23. 43 TTopvtvovtriv = 
W (Ketib njp) ; Dan. 9. 24 feed tov reAetdJcrat = DDnb^ so 
most versions, Ketib onnbl. 

44. The preceding study of Aquila, though dealing 
with details, does not claim to be exhaustive. In the course 
of the work many problems presented themselves which 
could not be solved for the moment, and hence had to be 
left to the future. To begin with, there is the paramount 
problem confronting every student of the ancient versions 
as to how much Aquila material entered into the Septuagint. 
Doubts have been cast on certain books of the Alexandrian 
Version as being contaminated with Aquila readings : thus 

the equivalent of the first word has not been preserved, but we may 
safely assume that like a* O’ Q and Jer. he read However that 

may be, there is reason to suppose that our translator wished here to 
emphasize the belief in immortality of the soul among the Jews, so that 
this would be a further proof for the view of M. Zipser (Ben Chananja , 
1863, 182 f.) that a'*s translation ofmB“by Ps. 47 (48). 15 by d 6 ava<rta was 
due to an effort to prove that the term and idea of immortality existed in the 
Hebrew Bible. Further proof for this view lies in the fact that a' actually 
had or for in the very same passage the Syrohex. credits 

him with while 9. 1 he renders the same word by vtaviunp 

(= rfiD # by). Hence the contention of M. StOssel (ibid., p. 693) that a ' had 
a faulty text before him, with instead of is quite untenable. 
Comp., furthermore, Anger, De Aquila , p. 17 f., who likewise assumes that 
o' here followed MT. 
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it appears that wherever the B text is defective in Joshua 
and Kings 3-4 the lacunae have been supplied in the 
A text from the third column of Origen’s Hexapla 110 ; 
furthermore, the books of Canticles and Ecclesiastes remind 
strikingly of the method of Aquila 111 ; while Cornill speaks 
of an Oxford codex to Ezekiel which is highly influenced 
by Aquila, 112 Now, in order to get to the original 
Septuagint—and this is a conditio sine qua non for obtain¬ 
ing ultimately the pre-Masoretic text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures—it is essential to separate out the Hexaplaric 
material which crept in through the influence of Origen. 113 
Before this attempt is made, however, the style and 
vocabulary of the three translators, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, from whom Origen supplied the lacunae 
in the Septuagint, have to be determined unequivocally. 
With a critical index of Aquila at hand the process of 
eliminating Aquila readings from the Septuagint can now 
go on. Let us hope that also Symmachus and Theodotion 


110 Comp. Thackeray, Grammar of the O. T in Greeks I, 3 f. 

111 See Buhl, Kanon und Text, p. 123. 

112 Eeechiel, pp. 64, 104 f. 

115 Comp, the three axioms of Lagarde in his Anmerkungen eurgriechtschen 
Ubersetsung der Proverbien, 1863, p. 3 : * I. die manuscripte der griechischen 
Obersetzung des alten testaments sind alle entweder unmittelbar oder 
mittelbar das resultat eines eklektischen verfahrens : darum muss, wer 
den echten text wiederfinden will, ebenfalls eklektiker sein. sein maasstab 
kann nur die kenntniss des styles der einzelnen Qbersetzer, sein haupt- 
hilfsmittel muss die fiihigkeit sein, die ihm vorkommenden lesarten auf 
ihr semitisches original zurackzuftthren oder aber als originalgriechische 
verderbnisse zu erkennen. II. wenn ein vers oder verstheil in einer freien 
und in einer sklavisch treuen abertragung vorliegt, gilt die erstere als 
die echte. III. wenn sich zwei lesarten nebeneinander finden, von denen 
die eine den masoretischen text ausdrUckt, die andre nur aus einer von 
ihm abweichenden urschrift erklart werden kann, so ist die letztere far 
urspranglich zu halten.’ 
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will receive an adequate treatment in the near future, so 
that they too may become links in the long chain of textual 
criticism. 

45. Another problem arising from this work is the 
identification of such anonymous Hexaplaric readings as 
belong to Aquila. There can be no doubt that many of 
these nameless passages belong to either Aquila, Symmachus, 
or Theodotion, but particularly to the first. Thus Cornill 
has gleaned for Aquila some readings which are quoted by 
Field under *AAAo9, 114 and the same may be done in the 
other books of the Bible. It is certainly not without reason 
why *AAAos coincides with Aquila in many places to the 
exclusion of the other translators, and peculiarly enough in 
characteristic words 116 and passages ; it simply proves that 
no care was taken in quoting signatures. 116 But not only 
under v AAAo? are to be found Aquila readings: they are 
also imbedded in Hexaplaric passages quoted under an 
asterisk * and sine nomine . m Under a close scrutiny such 

114 Ezekiel, p. 104 ff. 

115 The following is a list of such words: dtcpt&ovv, dvOipov, avTthutia, 

yovart^ttv, 8 o\tcvca$at, tvaWaaauv, kmcx*oti, kc-nevcpivtus, tar tacts, £<ct 6 s, 
peXqldrjfia, povovc&at , wpXrjpa, caparavvcpos, irapctcros, ctfsxatvetv, CKv\a£ f 
c(coj\ovo$at, avcKtacftoSy irrrovpyttv , vtprj .—A good illustration is furthermore 
afforded by a comparison of Field with the larger Cambridge Septuagint 
with reference to a' and ,, A\Aor: Thus Exod. 13. 4 *= rwv vtapwv is 

quoted under *AA\os in F but under a in BM ; likewise HS'Rn = t ov oitpt , 
ibid., 16. 36 and nbsitJ'D = arttevos, ibid., 23. 26; VV 3 Drtt — x w pi ff€l • • . 
Lev. 13. 21; 'SJDEin = tov iraparavvcpov, Num. 4. 5; "INDJ1 tfb tJJT] = k\atau 
cov ov OT«pavwc*ts, Deut. 24. 22 (20). Note also Jer. 10. io where Field 
quotes in the body of the Hexapla a whole sentence under "A \Kos while 
the Auctarium credits the same sentence to a', thus justifying Field's note in 
the body of the book. 

1.6 Comp, above, § 5. 

1.7 It is to be regretted that Hatch-Redpath failed to include such 
passages in their Concordance, and the work still remains to be done. 

R. H 
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readings may often be identified and referred to their 
originator. With an adequate index this process of identifi¬ 
cation becomes comparatively easy. 

46. There is, moreover, an intimation that the so-called 
‘Efipaios, to whom several readings are referred in the 
Hexapla, is none other but Aquila, who on account of his 
close adherence to the Hebrew was probably so styled. 
To quote but one example in favour of this view: Exod. 
29. 22 Kai tt)i> KtpKov is placed under *E/ 3 p. in Field, but 
the larger Cambridge Septuagint puts it under a on the 
authority of MS. v. [Compare, however, Gen. 4. 26. The 
whole subject is now undergoing a detailed examination, 
in connexion with which Dr. Reider’s Index is proving 
a great help. M.] 

47. On the other hand, it is as much of a problem to 
eliminate from Aquila readings which, though referred to 
him, cannot belong to him by force of style and diction. 
Thus many quotations in Klostermann’s Analecta 118 under 
signature a' hardly belong to him, and hence great caution 
must be exercised in excerpting them. Furthermore, every 
reading bearing the generic signature ol Ao« toL is necessarily 
an eclectic reading containing elements from each one of 
the Three, and hence should be differentiated from a reading 
bearing the distinct signature of a and possibly classed by 
itself as at least doubtful. There is also sufficient reason 
to suspect the fourteenth chapter of 3 Kings which Field 
wisely questions, putting the Aquila signature in parentheses. 
Of course, there can be no doubt that it contains passages 
belonging to Aquila, but that the chapter as a whole goes 
back to Aquila is very doubtful (comp, below, Appendix IV). 

48. A further problem of great moment is the identifi- 

,w pp. 47-68. 
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cation of talmudic and midrashic Greek quotations as 
originating in Aquiia's translation of the Bible. Anger, 119 
Zipser, 120 Briill, 121 and Friedmann 122 have delved into this 
problem, trying to identify such quotations given expressly 
under Aquiia’s name (comp, below, Appendix III). But 
Zunz, to my mind, was the first to suggest 123 that some 
anonymous Greek quotations in the Midrash may belong 
to Aquiia’s version. Recently this question was taken up 
by Samuel Krauss, 124 who endeavoured to prove that 
certain Greek passages in Talmud and Midrash, among 
them the long passage p. Shab. 8 a containing an anonymous 
Greek translation of Isa. 3.18 ff., go back to Aquiia’s version. 
As to the thesis itself, there is no doubt that it holds 
good ; from Aquiia’s popularity among the Jews we expect 
some renderings of his to have crept into the Talmudim 
and Midrashim. But the method pursued by ICrauss 
invites criticism ; having started out with the idea of finding 
Aquila renderings in the talmudic literature he goes so far 
as to ascribe to him words which are foreign to Aquiia’s 
vocabulary, as, for inst., veaviirKo t and a$«rty, his only 
pretence being that presumably Aquila used them in his 
echtio secunda, or that because Symmachus has it Aquila 
too must have had it. In only one case is he supported by 
Hexaplaric evidence: r(\aiJ.&i>as for D'D'aK'. The only way 
to identify talmudic passages as belonging to Aquila would 
be to examine them in the light of the evidence from all 
the Greek versions, and by a process of elimination to 
determine which words actually belong to him because 

119 De Aquila, p. 13 ff. 

120 Bm Chananja , 1863, pp. 162, 181. 121 Ibid,, pp. 233, 299. 

122 Onkelos und A kylas, p. 44 ff. 

123 Gottesdienstli he Vorirage, p. 83, note a . 

124 Steinschneider’s Festschrift , German division, p. 155 ff. 
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they could not belong to any other translator. Furthermore, 
if a passage contains at least one word peculiar to Aquila 
(and by peculiar I mean words known to belong to Aquila 
and to no other translator, comp, below, Appendix I), then 
we may say with some certainty that it belongs to our 
translator as a whole. Only in pursuing such methods can 
we hope to glean new material for the fragmentary version 
of Aquila, 
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The Hesychian Recension of the Septuagint (*) 

Alberto Vaccari, S.J. - Rome 


(SO 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature 82 ( 1963 ) Professor Sidney 
Jellicoe of Bishop's University has a contribution entitled " The Hes¬ 
ychian Recension Reconsidered" (pp. 409 - 418 ). At issue is a clari¬ 
fication of a statement of St. Jerome in his foreword to the books of 
Chronicles: 

Alexandria and Egypt give as author of their Septuagint 
Hesychius; from Constantinople to Antioch the approved text 
is that of Lucian the Martyr; the provinces in between read Pal¬ 
estinian codices edited by Origen and spread by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus. The whole world is thus split three ways in the 
matter ( 1 ). 

In this statement Jerome is clearly placing emphasis on the Old 
Testament as distinguished from the New. Of the Hesychian recension 
of the New Testament and especially of the gospels, he had written a 
dozen years before: “ I pass over those codices going under the names 
of Lucian and Hesychius which the warped controversy of a few men 
has claimed for its own ... inasmuch as previously translated versions 
of Scripture in many language indicate that the additions are false " (*). 

(*) I wish to express my gratitude to Rev. James Swetnam, S.T. 
for translating my Italian original into English. 

( x ) “ Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychius laudat 
auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Lucian! martyris exem- 
plana probat, mediae inter has provinciae palestinos codices legunt, quos 
ab Origene elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphihus [sic] vulgaverunt, totusque 
orbis hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat" (Biblia Sacra iuxta lati- 
nam vulgatam lectionem ad codicum fidetn .. . cura et studio monachorum 
Abbatiae Pontificiae S. Hieronymi in Urbe, vol. VII [Romae 1958 ], p. 4 ). 

(a) <* Praetermitto eos codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncu¬ 
pates paucorum ho mi nu m adserit perversa contentio ... cum multarum 
gentium linguis Scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse quae addita 
nt "• Th e quotation is taken from the well-known letter written to 
Pope St. Damasus in 383 when Jerome was in Rome correcting at the 
Pope’s request the Old Latin version of the gospels on the basis of the 
most ancient Greek manuscripts he could find. In his letter of presen¬ 
tation to the pontiff (" Novum opus facere me cogis ex vetere " it begins) 
he makes a number of clear and energetic observations on the differences 
between the New and the Old Testament in regard to the two languages. 

As examples of subsequent additions corrupting the text we may 
cite: at Mk 4,9 “ft intellegens intellegat Lk 6,17 “ et trans f return 
Lk 7,5 in bono ; Lk 8,42 ' ut suffocarent eum ”. See H. J. Voge)I£ 
Vulgatastudten (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, XIV/ 2 - 3 ; Munster 1928)1 

Reprinted from Biblica. Vol. 46, 1965. 
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But this distinction made by Jerome between the two Greek Testaments 
is apparently unknown to Prof. Jellicoe, for he writes: “ For our present 
purpose we are concerned only with Hesychius, and here the monk of 
Bethlehem helps us little ” ( x ). 

This attitude is not surprising. Two outstanding Septuagint scholars 
of the present century, Alfred Rahlfs and Joseph Ziegler, have been quite 
pessimistic about the possibility of discerning the Hesychian recension on 
the basis of existing evidence. In his brief " History of the Septuagint 
Text” in his Septuagint , id est Vetus Test amentum graece iuxta LXX 
Interpretes (Stuttgart 1935), Rahlfs wrote: " Jerome mentions yet a third 
recension [sc., other than those of Origen and Lucian], This is to be traced 
back to a certain Hesychius, about whom we know little, and it prevailed 
in Egypt at about 400 A.D. It had been presumably by that time in 
existence for about a century. No conclusive information is yet to be 
had with regard to this third recension ” ( a ). Ziegler's position is even 
more negative ( 8 ). 

It may not be out of place here to point out that the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute's Institutiones Biblicae scholis accommodatae from the 
very first edition of 1923 on has made some detailed observations on the 
Hesychian recension. I translate from the sixth edition (1951): 

Apart from Jerome, no author or document tells us anything 
about Hesychius. It is thought that he is the Hesychius who 
Eusebius says (Historia ecclesiastica 8,13) was martyred in the 
persecution of Diocletian (circa 300 A.D.?). Scholars have not 
succeeded in discovering in what witnesses (especially codices) 
his recension is contained, and hence what its distinctive traits 
were. But since it is highly probable that from the Hesychian 
recension depend to a large extent both the Coptic versions and 
the Egyptian Fathers (above all, the Alexandrians) of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, we may use this criterion to state that the 
recension for the historical books is to be found in codices M. V. 
55 , 56, 119, 158 and related mss; for the prophets, in codices 
A. Q. 26, 86, 106, 198, 233 ( 4 ). 


( l ) Art. cit. t p. 409. 

( a ) P. XXXI. 

( 3 ) " Den Text der alexandrinischen Gruppe wollte man bis jetzt 
gewohnlich mit der von Hieronymus genannten Rezension des Hesy¬ 
chius in Verbindung bringen. Jedoch ist diese Rezension nur an einer 
einzigen Stelle, namlich in der Praefatio des Hieronymus zu den Parali- 
pomena, geschichtlich bezeugt; dann ist sie zu blass und kaum greifbar, 
und schliesslich ist sie zeitlich nicht einreihbar" (Septuaginta Vetus 
Testamentum Graecum auctoritate Societatis Litterarum Gottingensis 
editum. XIV. Isaias [Gottingen 1939], p. 23). Cf. Ziegler’s opinion as 
expressed in Septuaginta ... XVI/2. Susanna — Daniel — Bel et Draco 
(Gottingen 1954), p. 47, note 1. 

( 4 ) A. Vaccari, S.J., ” De Textu ”, Institutiones Biblicae scholis 
accommodatae . Vol. I: De S. Scriptura in universum . 6a ed. recognita 
(Rome 1951), p. 287. The codex numbers refer to the Oxford edition 
of Hoemes-Parsons, the same ones used by the editors of the Gottingen 
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^ propose this view with due caution. But it is noteworthy 
that the Prussian scholar Johann Ernst Grabe. a convert to Anglicanism 
k “°r\ for his editlon of the Codex Alexandrinus (A) of the Septuagint 
(Oxford 1707-1720), held that the Hesychian recension was identical with 
a icanus (B). In his edition of the Codex Alexandrinus Grabe aimed 
at reconstructing, with the help of other manuscripts and documents 
Ongen s recension with its asterisks and obeli in the text and in the 
margin. In 1705 he had published a lengthy tract, the title of which 
contains the conclusions drawn from his investigations: " A Communi¬ 
cation in Which It Is Demonstrated That the Genuine Septuagint Version 

®°° k ° f JudgeS Is That MS Codex Alexandrinus Exhibits 

While the Roman Edition, [i.e., the Sistine, based on Codex Vaticanusl 
As Regards the Said Book Is in Opposition and Is the Same as the Hesv- 
chian Version ” (*). J 

The question of the Hesychian recension was studied by R. R. Ottley 
in the introduction to his two translations of Isaias ( 8 ). These transla¬ 
tions are published in the same volume, on facing pages: on the left, 
the translation from the Hebrew; on the right, from the I,XX. To 
the Hesychian recension he assigned the codices Q. 26 49 87 91 106 
198, 306 (*). Three of these codices coincide with three codices in my 
listing (26. 106, 198). 3 

With regard to the problem of isolating in an Egyptian manuscript 
a distinctive reading that could indicate the Hesychian recension, St. 
Jerome offers a helpful lead in his commentary on Isaias 58,11: 


The following has been added at the beginning of this verse 
in the Alexandrian manuscripts: " and still will your praise be 
always in you and at the end: " also your bones will rise as 
grass and will grow flesh and will possess the inheritance from 
generation to generation ”. This is not in the Hebrew nor even 
in the corrected and faithful copies of the Septuagint; hence is 
should be marked with an obelus (*). 


edition today. On the whole question of identification of Greek codices 
^wMBerfik 19 U) grxechischen Handschriften des Alien Te- 

{*) " Epistola qua ostenditur libri Judicum genuinam LXX Inter- 
pretum versionem earn esse quam MS codex Alelandrinus exhibef ro- 
2“ a 'editmnem, quod ad (Return Ubrum ab ilia prorsus adversam 

ZFSlw'FffiSS.'GSi; Si 4 , v “ orao '”‘ 

ir j ^ a R - OtiXEY, The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint 

( (•> tr? f mh> - W. 

♦ i- '■[ 2 uod Alexandrinis exemplaribus in prooemio huius caoi- 
tuh additum est: Et adhuc in te erit laus mea semper; et in fine- P <tf 
ZZ r 1 uastherba orientur, et pmguescent, et hereditate possidebunt in 
generatxonem et generations, in Hebraico non habetur, sed ne in Seo- 
emendate ef. veris exemplaribus; unde obelo praenl 
tandum est (S. Hieronymi Presbyteri Opera. Pars I. Opera exegetica 
2 A Commentanum in Esaiam Libri XII-XVIII. In Esaia plrvuta 
adbreviatio (Corpus chnstianorum. Series Batina, 73 A; Tumholti 1963) 
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One has only to turn to Rahlf's edition of the Septuagint at this 
text to read: xal Td Sara oov tig pozavr} dvazeXet xal mav&rjoeTat xal xXrj- 
Qovo/ifoovai yeveag yevetiv. These words, which correspond exactly to the 
quotation of St. Jerome, are stated as occurring only in Alexandrian 
mss. as over against Vaticanus and Sinaiticus ( 1 ). 

Using this distinctive reading of Is 58,11 as a clue, further evidence 
of an Egyptian and even Alexandrian provenance of a distinctive Greek 
recension is obtained from an examination of translations from Greek 
into Arabic and Coptic-Arabic. By two independent sources, one, Arabic 
mss, the other, Coptic-Arabic mss, the translation of the Old Testament 
prophets from Greek into Arabic is available to us in the famous Polyglot 
of Walton, vol. 3 (1657). Pursuing the line of transmission of the text 
in accordance with the careful colophons in use among the oriental scribes, 
we arrive at an arch type from the year 1356. The following is a trans¬ 
lation from a photocopy of the Vatican Arabic Ms 445, copied in the 
year 1583 from an exemplar dating from 1356: 

Here ends the prophecy of the prophet Malachias and with 
it ends the book of the sixteen prophets. From an accurate copy 
of the original in the possession of the late Reverend Father 
George, son of the venerable priest Abu’l Mufaddal, with the 
date 1072 of the Martyrs [= 1356 A.D.]. There it is recorded 
that the translation was made by the reverend priest of blessed 
memory, El f Alam the Alexandrian, from an ancient original in 
parchment of the Greek writing Xizov ( a ). The Arabic copy 
from which the present copy was made is in the library of the 
Church of Our Lady the Virgin Pure and Immaculate Marta- 
mariam ( 8 ) in the quarter Zuwailat *el kubra ( 4 ). The copyist 
is the lowest and most despised of men, unworthy to raise his 
head owing to the great number of his sins — by name, Fadl- 
allah, priest in charge of the above-mentioned church and of 
the church of the great martyr, Barbara at Qasr eggiama' in Old 
Cairo, which may God preserve always in priests and deacons and 
clerics in geheral. Amen. And whoever prays for the copyist, 
may God repay him two-fold. In the year 1299 of the Martyrs. 

A careful comparison of the Arabic translation contained in ms 
445 with the Greek of the Codex Alexandrinus (photocopy, London 1936) 


p. 671. Cf. also PL 24 [1845], 570c. Note that in the 1865 edition 

of Migne the " ne ” in " sed ne in Septuaginta quidem " has been omitted, 

(i) Rahi,FS, Septuaginta (cf. above, p. 61), vol. II, p. 645. 

(8) On the meaning of this technical term, which corresponds m 
the language of paleography to the word " uncial ", cf. the numerous 
proofs presented in Bibuca 2 (1921) 412-418.*- 

( 8 ) This is the word with which the Copts referred to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary (cf. the Italian " la Madonna"). 

( 4 ) On this church, the oldest in Cairo, cf. Alfred J. Butler, The 

Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt, I (Oxford 1884), pp. 271-277; Les 

guides bleus : £gypte (Paris 1956), p. 107. 
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shows that the Greek manuscript used by el f Alam for his translation 
was notably freer from copyists' errors or the influence of harmonization 
that the classic Alexandrinus of the fifth century (*). Despite this, but 
in line with St. Jerome's clue, the superfluous words of Is 58,11 are to 
be found in the version of el Alam as it appears in the London Polyglot 
(p. 155): O 

It would seem that we have here an indication of the Hesychian 
recension. 

This is my opinion on the significance of the el 'Alam translation. 
A confirmation as remarkable as it is unexpected comes from the studies 
of two Orientalists working independently of each other on el 'Alam's 
translation of the Book of Daniel ( 2 ). Their mutually confirmatory re¬ 
search shows that el 'Alam was using manuscripts that were distinc¬ 
tively Egyptian. 

Henry L. Gehman, of the University of Pennsylvania, writing in 
JBL 44 (1925) 327-352, made a study precisely on the question at issue 
here: " The ‘ Polyglot • Arabic Text of Daniel and Its Affinities 
After indicating the previous works on the subject he cites the opinion 
of Walton himself: 

... in his Prolegomena XIV, 18, on the testimony of Augustinus 
Justinianus Episcopus Nebiensis, [Walton] states that there were 
two arabic versions of the Old Testament in vogue among the 
Christians. He has used both of them and calls the one recension 
the Syriac, and the other the Egyptian from the two regions in 
which they were respectively read. Cornelius a Lapide names the 
one the Antiochian and the other the Alexandrian. This view is 
quited by Doderlein, Eichhom's Repertorium, IV, 60-61 ... 
Cornill, opere citato ( 8 ), p. 49 also makes reference to the Egyp¬ 
tian and the Syriac recensions of the Arabic ( 4 ). 


(*) For justification of this assertion cf. Bibeica 2 (1921) 418-423. 
Included in this article is an unedited page of the excellent Vatican 
Arabic Codex 445. 

( a ) The translation of el *Alam of the Book of Daniel is not from 
the Septuagint but from Theodotion. But it can be used here to show 
that el 'Alam was working with manuscripts that were distinctively 
Egyptian. Worth recalling here are tile words of St. Jerome in the 
Praefatio to his translation of Daniel from the original Semitic into 
Latin: " Danielem prophetam iuxta Septuaginta interpretes Domini Sal- 
vatoris Ecclesiae non legunt, utentes Theodotionis editione; et hoc cur 

accident, nescio. Hoc unum affirmare possum, quod multum a 

veritate discordet, et recto iudicio repudiatus sit, etc. " (PL 28 [ed. 
1845], 1291 b). The unfortunate custom (or better, carelessness) of the 
modern editions of omitting completely the pertinent Praefatio of St. 
Jerome to each of the books he translated forces me to refer the reader 
to the Patrologia of Migne, where they were brought together (at the 
end of the Old Testament) by Maurin MarTianay out of deference to the 
arrangement of Teodtjef of Orleans. 

( 8 ) Henrich CORNIEE, Das Buck des Propheten Ezechiel (Leipzig 
1886), p. 49. * 

( 4 ) Gehman, art. cit. t pp. 328-329. 
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There were other Arabic versions, too, as Gehman notes. But 
the important thing is the existence of a major Arabic version of 
Egyptian provenance. 

Gehman then goes on to establish the relation of the Arabic recension 
of D ani el in the London and Paris Polyglots, i.e., the relation of the 
recension of el 'Alam to the Greek codices. He bases his argumenta¬ 
tion on the division of the Greek codices of Daniel made by his teacher. 
Professor James A. Montgomery: 


Hexaplar = Or Palestinian) v, 62, 147 


Lucian 

22, 36, 48, 51, 231, c 


OfC(ostantmopolitan) (1) 

A, Q, 106, 35, 230, 42 


Then he reports that “ the Arabic recension [sc., of Daniel] as published 
in the two Polyglot Bibles is a representative of the Origenian Constan- 
tinopolitan texts. The evidence of the collations is so overwhelming 
that there is no doubt about this matter. In many cases it corrects A 
a nd also 106, but it consistently follows the group. In fact it is one of 
the best representatives of the OrC group that we have; in making any 
study of the Constantinopolitan text the Arabic stands on a par with 
the Greek and cannot be left out of account (*). This is a completely 
independent confirmation of the importance of the el 'Alam version as 
a witness to the Greek text of Alexandria. 

The second independent testimony in favor of our view on the 
distinctively Egyptian provenance of el 'Alain's source comes from the 
Swedish scholar Oscar L,ofgren of the University of Uppsala. He has 
written a book of over one hundred pages on the Arabic versions of the 
Book of D ani el, examining the entire textual tradition, whether in Arabic 
or Coptic-Arabic (*). For the establishment of the text he chose twenty 
codices, 13 Arabic, 3 Coptic-Arabic, and 4 from psalters and miscellaneous 
items (the latter for the canticle of the three youths in chapter 3, a sec¬ 
tion omitted by the majority of the manuscripts) (*). The classification 


(1) It should be noted that though J. A. Montgomery classified 
Alexandrinus as belonging to a Constantinople parent text, he considered 
it Egyptian; "... Codex A is not, I believe, physical Constantinopolitan; 
it is Egyptian, an Alexandrian copy of the Textus Receptus of the Mel- 
chite Church in Egypt, the faithful daughter of Byzantium _(" The 
Hexaplaric Strata in the Greek Texts of Daniel , JBL 44 [1925] 300). 
( a ) Gehman, art. cit., p. 333. . 

(3) Oscar LOFGREN, Studien zu den arabischen Danielubersetzungen, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der christlichen Texte, nebst einem 
Beitrag zur Kritik des Peschittatextes (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 
1936; 4; Uppsala 1936). . 

(*) This had already been noted by the able scholar Georg Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur (Studi e Testi, 118; Vatican 
City 1944), pp. 131-135. 


s 


Bitliea 46 (1965) 
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he was constrained to by the evidence was a division into two series a 
dear-cnt one of the Alexandrian el ‘Alam, and a less well-defined one 
by the Syrian Pethion, influenced by the Peshitta (pp. 28 ff) Ldferen 
toew of 41 manuscripts (pp. 5-8) and of these he chose 20 for establishing 

Polyglot [pp. 28-29) 20 ** *** 6 “ the SOUrCeS f ° r the London 

With such a varied basis of research to rest upon I think that we 
are justified in saying that there are indications of the Hesychian recen¬ 
sion of the Septuagmt in the textual tradition of the Old Testament. 
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Modern textual critics of the LXX, bearing in mind only then- own 
difficulties in the face of the confusion in the manuscript tradition brought 
about by the influence of the Hexapla, have often been unfair to Origen in 
their assessment of his work. To quote but one recent example: Wevers' 
dismisses the Hexapla as ‘a monument to misguided industry’. 

What I propose to do here is to reconsider briefly Origen’s aims as a 
textual critic in the compilation of the Hexapla, in particular, of course, 
the fifth — LXX — column, in the light of his own explicit statements on 
the purpose for which he intended that monumental work to serve. 

Origen speaks of his revised Septuagint text in two famous passages, 
in the Letter to Africanus, and in his Commentary on Matthew. In the former 
of these he talks chiefly about the purpose of the work, while in the latter 
he is more concerned with explaining how he went about it. From the Letter 
to Africanus it becomes quite clear that Origen’s purpose in compiling the 
Hexapla was primarily apologetic. As he himself puts it 3 : doxov/iev Se (it) dyro- 
elv xal rag (sc. exdoaetg) nag’ ixelvoig tva ngog ’loodatovg dtateyo/ievot fir) 
nQoepeqwfiev avxolg rd fir) xei/ieva iv xolg dvxiyqdyoig avxwv xal tva ovyxevowfie&a 
xolg epeQOfiivoig nuq ixetvotg. The Hexapla was thus designed first and fore¬ 
most as the tool for the Christian controversialist with the Jews, and, m that 
it is Origen’s way of replying to the old Jewish charge - especially com¬ 
mon in the second century — that Christians had falsified their biblical 
texts, it provides a parallel to another great controversial work of Origen s, 
I mean of course the Contra Celsum, in that that work too was a rebuttal 
of a second century, rather than a contemporary, attack on Christianity. 

Looked at in this light, the Hexapla is of course an ideal tool, showing 
at a glance the readings of all the Jewish editions for any given passage, 
and giving in the fifth column a Septuagint text revised 3 in accordance 
with the Hebrew - a text which the Christian could thus safely and authori- 


' Proto-Septuagint Studies, in: The Seeds of Wisdom. Essays in honour of T. J. Meek, 
ed. VV. S. McCullough (Toronto, 1964), p. 58. 

2 §5, = PG 11, cols 60-61. 

:i That the fifth column already contained a revised text, with the asterisks and obeli, 
I have argued (against Lietzmann, Mercati and Kahle) in The Recensions of the LXX Ver¬ 
sion of I Samuel (D. Phil, thesis on deposit in the Bodleian Library, Oxford), pp. 37-4-. 


Reprinted from Studia Patristica. Vol. 10. Berlin, 1970. 
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tatively use in his controversies with Jews, a text, moreover, which by 
means of the asterisks and obeli, conveniently showed him which passages 
were missing m the Christian LXX, and which were redundant, when 
compared with the Jewish editions. 

It is this apologetic purpose of the Hexapla that one must always keep 
in mind when considering Origen’s practice as a textual critic. He was not 
interested in constructing any ‘original text’ of the LXX, in the way that 
modern scholars are but simply in providing the Christian controversialist 
with a text that would be acceptable in the authoritative eyes of contempo- 
rary Jewish scholars. Yet all too often modern scholars, blinded by their 
own exclusive interests in the ‘hebraica veritas’ on what one may call a 
diachromc plane, have consciously or unconsciously accredited Origen 
with the same interests. Origen’s own interests, however, were on quite a 
ifferent plane, on what may be called the synchronic one; for he was only 
concerned with finding out what was the text of the Old Testament as used 
by Jews of his own day, and since contact between Christians and Jews 

;rfh«/ 1 * * 4 5 ^ Urally f.f le ^ J m reek Speaking Jews > Origen’s chief interest lay 
m the ixddoeig of the Old Testament current in the Greek speaking Diaspora, 
that is to say the Three’, Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus. It is for 
this reason that one frequently finds that when Origen discusses textual 
points in his homilies or commentaries, he will speak of a reading primarily 
as being present or not in ‘the Three’, only mentioning, rather as an after¬ 
thought their concurrence with the Hebrew. To give but two examples: 
m one of his homilies on Jeremiah i Origen speaks of ‘another prophecy 
mystenouslynot to be found in the LXX...’, ei! e opev 6e ip ralg Aomcugindl 
asoi dqAov 5zt xeiphyv ip rep 'Efcaixip. . . And in his Commentary on 
John* he quotes Ps x 7 in a form on which he comments: oihco ydg iv zoic 
axgipeoivavuyqdtpotg eiSgopev xai zalg Aomalg nagd zoi>g epdopijxorra ixddoem, 
xai zip Efcaixip. Often no mention at all of the Hebrew is made, only of 
the Jewish editions; thus, commenting on the quotation in I Cor xiv 21 :l 

ngen says: zavza 8i zd grjpaza evgofiev nagd ’AxvAq xai zalg Aouiaig ixdo- 
aem, ov fvfjv naga zolg ipdoftrjxorza. Another instructive case occurs in the Com¬ 
mentary on Numbers'*, where he quotes Dan i 17,19,20 andgoes on: ethaec qui- 
dem mexemplanbus septuaginta interpretum habentur; in hebraeorum veto codi- 
cibus aliqmd etiam vehementius repperi, quibus quamvis non utamur, tamen aq- 
noscendigratia dicemus. Likewise, in a homily on Genesis*, he discusses Mo¬ 
ses s wordsm Ex vi 30 with an imaginary Jewish interlocutor: in Exodo ubi 
nos m codicibus ecclesiae habemus scriptum respondentem ad Dominum 
Moysen et d icentem ‘provide, Domine, alium quern mittas; ego enim gracili 


1 Horn. XVI § 10 = GCS Origenes III, p. 141 

Comm. Jn 1.19 (Bk VI.6) = GCS Origenes IV, p. 115. 

Comm. I Cor. = JTS X, p. 38. 

4 Horn. XVIII § 3 = GCS Origenes VII, p. 172 

5 Horn. III. § 5 = GCS Origenes VI, p. 45. 
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voce sum et tardus lingua ’, vos in kebraeis exanplaribus habeiis ‘ego auttm 
incircumcisus sum labiis\ ecce Jiabetis circumcisicncm labictum secundum 
vestra quae veriora dicitis exewplaria. And el sew hex e the Jewish texts ait 
simply referred to as ‘the more accurate manuscripts’ J . 

All too often modern scholars have thoughtlessly misinterpreted Origen’s 
practice in this matter, claiming that it was his lack of knowledge of Hebrew' 
that caused him to rely on the Jewish Greek editions*. But this, as I have 
tried to show, is to give quite the wrong emphasis: Origen uses the Three 
as a KQiTriQiov (a word he himself employs in the Commentary on Matthew 3 ) 
primarily because it is they that are the authoritative texts in Jewish 
Greek circles - and only incidentally because his knowledge of Hebrew was 
not very great 4 . 

To Origen, then, it was the contemporary, living, biblical text that 
really mattered, whether that current in the synagogue, or that of the 
church. Thus, in his homilies he will sometimes expound both if they 
happen to be divergent; as he says in one of his homilies on Jeremiah 3 * : 
del o$v xai to xa'drjfj.a^EV/nivov xal (pegofievov iv raig ixxfayoiaig dirjytfoaafiai, 
xal to and tcov e E^gaixd>v ygcapcov aditfyrjTov jxi] xaraXuieZv. But for the Chris¬ 
tian community it is of course the LXX that necessarily holds pride of 
place, even when it disagrees with the Hebrew 0 . Evidently to Origen, as 
to his contemporaries, a belief in the verbal inspiration of scripture 
applied to the Greek translation, as well as to the original: as far as 
I know Origen never makes any explicit statement on this, and indeed 
it seems that one must wait until Agobard of Lyons in the ninth century for 
any clear comment on the implications of such a belief for translations of 
the Old Testament 7 . It was for this reason that, in his Letter to Africanus 
(§ 4), Origen expressly states that the revised LXX text of his fifth column 


1 E. g. Horn. Jer. VIII 1—GCS Origenes III, p. 55: tog ev toiq axgi^eor^goig avn- 
ygacpoig evgofxev. 

2 Thus Swcte (Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 1 2 , p. 61) quite misunder¬ 
stands Origen’s intentions when he speaks of Origen as not possessing 4 the requisite knowledge 
of Hebrew’ to make an entirely new Greek version. 

3 Comm. Mt. XV. 14 = GCS Origenes X, p. 388. 

4 I am ia substantial agreement here with (e. g.) Bardy, Les traditions juives dans 
1’oeuvre d’Orig^ne, R. Bibl. 34 (1926), pp. 219-20; R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event 
(London, 1959), pp. 167—72 (Hanson’s examples of Origen’s poor knowledge of Hebrew' are 
however often presented in a grossly unfair way). 

3 Horn. XIV §2 — GCS Origenes III, p. 107. 

0 Precedents, as Origen points out, arc already provided by St Paul, cf Comm. Rom. 
VIII § 8 = PG 14, cols 1171, 1175. 

7 PL 104, col 162f. Philo had evidently seen the problem when he stated that the trans¬ 
lators were themselves inspired (Vita Mos. II. vii. 40). Likewise a realisation of the diffi¬ 
culties raised explains Ps. Aristeas’s stress on the eminently respectable Jerusalem origin 
of the Hebrew Vorlage used by the translators. The other solution to the problem was to 
‘correct’ the LXX in accordance with the Hebrew, a process evidenced notably in Barthe- 
lemy’s ‘Palestinian Recension’, and culminating in Aquila. 
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was not intended for public use in the Christian community. He puts it 
in the form of a rhetorical question: coga rolvvv , . . aftexelv xa ev rale, ixxArj- 
alaig (pSQOfieva avxlygagpa, xal vojao'&ETfjacu xfj abehp6xr\xi ajio'&eofiai pev rac 
nag* avxolg £;m<peQOfievag legag (ttfihov;, xoXaxeveiv be 5 Iovdalovq xal neideiv 
tva fjLExab&cnv rjfAiv xwv xaftagcbv xal firjdEV TzMopa E/brxwv; 

This ruling concern for the contemporary text does not mean that Origen 
was not interested in, or not aware of, the historical textual problems 
involved. Indeed he quite frequently speaks of the current LXX text as 
being corrupt 1 . Nevertheless he is careful not to let these — to him, purely 
scholarly — interests interfere with his duty as an exegete of the current 
Greek textus receptus , except of course, when the former can do service to 
the latter. In the same way, when creating the revised LXX text of the 
Hexapla’s fifth column, he keeps rigidly to his intention of producing a 
text that will be acceptable in Greek speaking Jewish circles of his day, a 
text that could serve as a sound basis for Christian Jewish dialogue. 

In both cases Origen’s attitude is alien to the modern scholar, whose 
main aim is to recover the original text of a work; and so, judged — quite 
unfairly — by this standard, Origen of course appears as a very unsatis¬ 
factory textual critic 2 . What I have tried to do here is to show that, given 
Origen’s own confessed aims, he carried out his task in a thoroughly scholarly 
and reputable way. Indeed I should like to end by pointing out that Origen 
has something to teach the modern textual critic of the LXX: such a scholar, 
influenced by classical scholarship, exerts all his energy on recovering the 
original texts of the translators, forgetting that the LXX was a living and 
ever changing entity, and forgetting too that many scholars outside his 
own field — and here I have in mind the patristic scholar in particular — 
would like to see an edition of the LXX as current, say, in fourth century 
Antioch — to give but one example that might actually be feasible 3 . 

4 Cf. especially Comm. Jn I § 28 (Bk VI. 41) = GCS Origenes IV, p. 150; discussing 
the variants radagaj PegacafTegyeoa (Mk v 1 and parallels), he points out a similar 
liability to corruption in LXX proper names: cog rjxgificbGaftEi’ ano f Efigaiuyv fiaddvreg, 
xal joig (IvTiygacpoig avzajv xa ^fj-hega GvyxQtvavreg, /.lagrvQrj&eiaiv xmo tojv ^(Uttco dtaoxga- 
cpeta&v exddaemv ’AxvAov xal Oeodoriayvog xal 2u/u{td%ov. 

2 E.g. (for the NT) B. M. Metzger, Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant 
Readings in New Testament Manuscripts, in: Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of 
R. P. Casey, Freiburg etc., 1963, p. 94: “On the whole his treatment of variant readings is 
most unsatisfactory from the standpoint of modern textual criticism”. 

3 As indeed attempted by de Lagarde, with, alas, lamentable results! 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE SECOND COLUMN 
OF THE HEXAPLA 

The object of this paper is to suggest that the most probable purpose of 
the second column of the Hexapla was to enable those who knew both the 
Hebrew language and alphabet to vocalize a consonantal text in Hebrew 
characters. The chief argument in favour of this suggestion is that 
a transliterated text would have been useless to those who knew no 
Hebrew, whereas those who understood Hebrew are unlikely to have 
been ignorant of the Hebrew script. The suggestion is compatible with 
either of two commonly held views of the origin of the second column: 
that it was prepared by Origen independently of any previous tradition 
of transliteration, and that he adopted a system already in use among 
Jews. Although this study is concerned primarily with the purpose of 
the second column rather than with its origin, it is clearly impossible to 
discuss the one without reference to the other. 

I 

Several theories have been advanced to explain the purpose of trans¬ 
literated texts. Most of them fall into one of two classes—those which 
suppose that transliterations were for readers who knew no Hebrew at 
1 For gargiroth-, see ibid., p. 120 . 

Reprinted from Journal of Theological Studies. N. S., Vol. 7, 1956. 
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all, and those which suggest that they were used by readers who knew 
the Hebrew language but not its script. Each class will be examined in 
turn to see how it fails to provide a satisfactory explanation. 

i. It has been suggested that transliterated texts were originally pre¬ 
pared to be used by Jews who knew no Hebrew but wished to read the 
sacred language in the synagogue. Halevy 1 claims to find evidence for 
this in rabbinic literature, but Cardinal Mercati has shown that the 
passages in question do not refer to Greek transliterations. 2 Another 
analogy has been found in the modern practice of transliterating the 
Aramaic Qaddish. 3 Hebrew was certainly used in synagogues where not 
all the congregation understood the language. It was because many, even 
in Palestine, failed to understand the Hebrew scriptures that a Targum 
in Aramaic was provided as well. 

There are good reasons for rejecting this theory. When a lesson was 
read in Hebrew from Hebrew characters in a Palestinian synagogue, it is 
probable that there would usually have been some at least who under¬ 
stood without waiting for the Aramaic translation. If, however, the 
scriptures were read from transliterated texts in the synagogues of the 
dispersion, they must often have been incomprehensible even to those 
who understood Hebrew. 

The chief difficulty in the way of reading intelligible Hebrew from a 
transliterated text is the failure of the Greek alphabet to represent 
adequately all the Hebrew consonants. Sigma must stand for samekh , 
sadhe, sin, and shin. 4 More important is the inability of the Greek letters 
adequately to represent the gutturals. There are many examples in the 
Hexapla of attempts to represent Hebrew gutturals—or at least to repre¬ 
sent their influence on adjacent vowels. 5 For example, in fieeip for 
(Ps. xxx. 22 ) the second epsilon represents the guttural and is un- 

1 Journal Asiatique , 9th sen, xvii (1901), pp. 335-41. 

2 Biblica , xxviii (1947), pp. 181 ff. 

3 H. M. Orlinsky in Jewish Quarterly Review, N.s. xxvii (1936-7), pp. 140, 
142. 

4 It has been argued that in the time of Jerome sin and shin were not dis¬ 
tinguished. See A. Sperber in Hebrew Union College Annual, xii-xiii (1937-8), 
pp. 114 f. But in view of the distinction between these two letters in the Massoretic 
Text they cannot everywhere have been confused. In any case the Origenic 
transliterations are at least a century earlier than the time of Jerome. 

5 Sperber, op. cit., pp. noff., 128 ff., and P. E. Kalile, The Cairo Geniza, 
1947, pp. 88 ff., argue that the gutturals were no longer pronounced as conso¬ 
nants. The opposite view is stated by W. E. Staples in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society , lix (1939), pp. 74 f. Staples goes too far in arguing that every 
guttural is represented. See also E. Bronno, Studien Uber hebrdische Morphologie 
und Vokalismus , 1943, pp. 146 f., 275-7, 326, and Z.D.M.G. c (1950)* pp. 
527-31; G. D aim an, Grammatik des jtidisch-Paidstinischen Arammsch , 1894, 
PP- 43-45* 
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likely to be a dittograph or merely part of a diphthong et which had 
become identical in sound with i. 1 This is confirmed by the fact that a 
vowel corresponding to a hireq in the Massoretic Text is regularly repre¬ 
sented by a simple iota whereas et regularly represents a guttural with 
an i-vowel. Frequently the transliterated text fails to represent a guttural 
at all 

There are further difficulties. Iota represents sometimes a vowel and 
sometimes a consonant, as does the diphthong ov , It would have been 
impossible for one who was ignorant of Hebrew to know when alpha 
was to be read as a long vowel and when it should be short. Similarly, 
his accentuation would have been wrong. 

The reading of a transliterated text by a Jew who knew only Greek 
would therefore have led to the production of sounds which bore little 
relation to Hebrew and which would have been incomprehensible even 
to hearers who understood that language. It is unlikely that devotion to 
the sacred tongue was of such a character that it led to the paradoxical 
result that a debased pronunciation was used which was nonsense to 
those proficient in Hebrew no less than to those who knew only Greek. 
If, however, synagogues had no members who knew any Hebrew it is 
doubtful whether they would still have troubled to read the scriptures 
in anything but translation. 

2 . Theories of the second class maintained that transliterations were 
intended for Jews who knew their language fairly well but not its script. 2 
If, however, a Jew’s knowledge of Hebrew was good enough to enable 
him to read a transliteration he would almost certainly have been able 
to read a text in Hebrew characters. The Hebrew alphabet is not a 
particularly difficult one to learn, and any Jew who had sufficient zeal to 
keep alive a dead language for religious purposes must surely have been 
willing to devote an afternoon to learning the sacred script. As well as 
being a sign of piety it would have been easier to learn the Hebrew 
script than to learn to read Hebrew from a transliterated text. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether Jews would have been willing to go 
to the immense trouble of transliterating the Old Testament in order to 
save some of their compatriots the small but meritorious task of learning 
the national alphabet. 

These arguments render most improbable the theory of W. E. Staples 3 

1 The example comes from the tenth-century manuscript of the Hexapla in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. On this manuscript see E. Klostermann 
in Z.A.W, o.s. xvi (1896), pp. 334 f. This material is published in the supple¬ 
ment to the Septuagint concordance of Hatch and Redpath. 

2 See Staples, op. cit., and F. Wutz, Die Transkriptionen von der Septuagmta 
bis zu Hieronymus t 1933, pp. 123-32. 

3 See p. 80, n. 5. 
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that the transliterated texts in the second column of the Hexapla were 
intended to show only the consonantal text and that this explains why 
vowels are often omitted or written inconsistently. He believes that they 
were used by Jews who were ignorant of the Hebrew alphabet but knew 
the language well enough to be able to read it once the transliterated 
texts had given them the consonants. He claims that this view is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the consonants are carefully and regularly tran¬ 
scribed in contrast to the omissions and inconsistencies of the vowels. 

Staples’s arguments break down on careful examination. It is only 
necessary to refer to Bronno’s excellent studies 1 to realize that the 
vocalization is not as haphazard as Staples maintains. Staples is wrong to 
expect these transliterations to show the same vocalization as the Mas- 
soretic Text centuries later, and there is external evidence for the 
correctness of some of the forms in the second column of the Hexapla 
as an adequate representation of the current pronunciation. 2 On the 
other hand, gutturals, which are consonants, are not regularly, consis¬ 
tently, or clearly shown as they would have to be if Staples’s theory 
were correct. 

In addition to these two classes of theories another hypothesis has 
been advanced. H. M. Orlinsky 3 suggests that, although transliterated 
texts were used by Jews long before the time of Origen, the specific 
purpose of the Hexapla was to serve as a textbook for Christians who 
wished to learn the Hebrew language. He believes that Origen wanted 
other Christians to follow his example of learning to read the Old Testa¬ 
ment in the original tongue. It was not always easy for a Christian to find 
a Jewish teacher and so Origen prepared the Hexapla to make it 
possible to learn the language without one. The first column showed 
what the Hebrew looked like in the original, the second how it was to be 
pronounced, and the other columns provided translations to make the 
meaning plain. 

This view too must be rejected—at least in the form in which Orlinsky 
states it. It is most unlikely that Origen was unrealistic enough to hope 
that a Christian could thus learn Hebrew without a teacher. Before such 
a student could make use of the reading book he would need to know 
certain things about Hebrew. He would have to know that the alphabet 
was only consonantal and that not all of its sounds could be adequately 
represented in transliteration. Some account of the gutturals and sibilants 

1 See p. 8o, n. 5. 

2 It is, for example, wrong to question the absence of the final a-vowel of the 
second person singular masculine of the perfect and of the pronominal suffix. 
See Kahle, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

3 See p. 80, n. 3. 
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would have to be given. In the early stages Hebrew is not an easy lan¬ 
guage to learn without a teacher or at least a detailed written explanation 
of certain matters. It has already been seen how many difficulties would 
have to be overcome before transliterations could be used to give some 
idea of the pronunciation. 

Orlinsky’s theory would be tenable only if it were modified to say 
that the Hexapla was not intended to teach Hebrew without further 
aids, but was to be used in conjunction with a teacher or a textbook on 
the language. With such help a student would soon learn to read the 
Hebrew alphabet, and the consonants of the transliteration would be of 
use to him only in the early stages as an aid to the memory. Why should 
he use such inadequate representations of the Hebrew sounds when a 
much more reliable indication was to be found in the first column ? On 
the other hand, the vowels of the second column would be of use to him 
for a much longer period—for as long as he made a study of the Bible 
text. When thus modified Orlinsky’s hypothesis has become but a 
variety of another theory—the theory which it is the purpose of this 
paper to advance and which may now be considered. 

II 

The great defect of the Hebrew script is its failure to show with any 
precision how words are vocalized. This was not a very serious problem 
in the days when Hebrew was still a living language—at least for those 
who spoke it as their vernacular. In later times, however, the lack of 
vocalization was a source of great trouble. Even Jews who were brought 
up from infancy ro know large parts of the Old Testament by heart must 
often have found that their memories failed them. How much less was 
Origen, who learned the language later in life, to make out the vocaliza¬ 
tion of the consonants in every place ? This must have been a matter of 
great concern to him in days when Jewish exegesis regarded the tradi¬ 
tional text with great awe. If Origen were to meet Jewish scholars on 
anything like an equal footing he must have some means of knowing the 
right vowels. Lesser scholars among the Christians would stand in even 
greater need of knowing how to vocalize the Hebrew in order both to 
make sense of it and to know which of several possibilities was correct 
in an ambiguous passage. 

It has been seen that anyone who knew enough Hebrew to be able to 
make use of the second column of the Hexapla would also have known 
the Hebrew alphabet. For one who knew a little Hebrew the trans¬ 
literated consonants would soon become superfluous for showing the 
pronunciation of the Hebrew Consonants. The vowels of the translitera¬ 
tion would always be useful for filling in the deficiencies of the con- 
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sonantal text. It is therefore suggested that transliterated texts were 
never intended to be used without reference to consonantal texts in 
Hebrew characters, and that their purpose was to indicate the vocaliza¬ 
tion. The chief value of the transliterated consonants was to show in 
which part of the word vowels should be read. The only other purpose 
may have been to show when consonants were doubled. 1 In the trans¬ 
literated text of Origen long and short Greek vowels seem to be clearly 
distinguished even though they were probably confused in the speech of 
Origen’s day. Similarly it has been seen that t and ei are distinguished. 
This is adequately accounted for on the supposition that it was a scholarly 
archaism deliberately introduced in order to add precision; another 
explanation, involving the hypothesis that Origen borrowed the trans¬ 
literations from Jews, is that they had been prepared long before the 
time of Origen. 2 

The hypothesis that transliterated texts were intended to be used 
alongside texts in Hebrew characters in order to supply the vowels thus 
offers a satisfactory explanation of the evidence, whereas the other 
theories fail to do this. Obviously in the Hexapla the texts in Hebrew and 
Greek letters were set side by side for the purpose of comparison, but 
it has not been generally realized that the only purpose of the second 
column was to show how to vocalize the consonants of the first. In time 
this purpose was forgotten—there do not seem to have been many who 
followed Origen’s example in making a study of Hebrew. It was there¬ 
fore possible for the famous tenth-century manuscript of the Hexapla 
in the Ambrosian Library to omit the column in Hebrew characters 
though without it the column in transliteration must have been sin¬ 
gularly useless. 3 

Ill 

The theory outlined above holds good whether the transliterations in 
the second column originated with Origen or whether he borrowed a 
system which was already in use among Jews. Mercati has challenged 
the view that transliterations were used by Jews before the time of 
Origen, 4 but even if the theory is questionable it has still to be taken into 
consideration as a possibility. It is not difficult to see how well the above 
view of the purpose of the transliterated texts would fit a theory of their 
origin among Jews. 

It is probable that in ancient times, as today, synagogue readings were 
given from a consonantal text with comparatively few matres lectionis . 

1 See Bronno, op. cit., pp. 383 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 6-8; E. A. Speiser, Jewish Quarterly Review, n.s. xvi (1925-6), 

P* 365. 

2 See p. 81, n. 1. 4 See p. 80, n. 2. 
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The correct vocalization was determined largely by tradition, but it is 
doubtful whether purely oral tradition would have been enough— 
especially for Jews whose vernacular was Greek and whose knowledge 
of Hebrew was not very extensive. The longer Qumran Isaiah scroll has 
a number of matres lectionis not found in the Massoretic Text, presum¬ 
ably to help those whose knowledge of Hebrew or of the traditional 
vocalization was defective. 1 Yet even this use of matres lectionis did not 
meet all the difficulties. Today the need would be met by the use of a 
pointed text which the reader could consult before the service. In ancient 
times there were no pointed texts, but the fact that systems of pointing 
were developed proves that a great need was felt for something of the 
kind. Jt is suggested that the place now filled by pointed texts was then 
filled by transliterations used in conjunction with consonantal texts in 
Hebrew characters; the need to fix and show the vocalization which gave 
rise to the Tiberian and other systems gave rise in an earlier period to 
transliterations. 2 The system was clumsier than that of the Massoretes 
since it meant using two texts instead of one, but it served the same 
purpose. Doubtful words were looked up in a transliterated text laid at 
the side of a consonantal text and the vocalization was learned. The trans¬ 
literations could not always indicate the precise value of the vowels as 
far as such matters as length are concerned—though they could give 
greater precision than could matres lectionis . The reader’s knowledge of 
Hebrew was good enough for him to recognize the right pronunciation 
once he was given the help of the transliteration. 

This seems to have been one of the ways in which the deficiencies of a 
consonantal script were remedied without giving up the script in favour 
of another. There were other attempts to solve the same problem. The 
Tiberian system of vocalization is the final form which Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts have taken, but this was preceded by a long history of experiment 
in Palestine and Babylonia. More akin to the system discussed in the 
present paper is that adopted by the Jacobite Syrians who wrote Greek 
vowels over or under the Semitic consonants. This method may not 
have occurred to Origen or to any predecessors that he may have had, or 
it may have been rejected in favour of transliteration. Possibly it was 

1 See also Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research for October 
i 954 » PP- 20 ffi 

2 An essentially similar explanation seems to be offered by M. Noth in Die 
Welt des Alien Testaments 2 , 1953, p. 253. Others have compared the use of trans¬ 
literated texts to that of modem pointed texts, but, as far as I am aware, every¬ 
one else has supposed that transliterations were used without reference to texts 
in Hebrew characters. Kahle has an interesting reference to the use of Hebrew 
scriptures by second-century Christians on pp. 135 f. of Alttestamentliche 
Studien Friederich Notscher zum 60 Geburtstag gewidmet> 1950. 
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thought irreverent to annotate the sacred text in this way even though 
it was permissible to make a separate transliteration. 

IV 

In confirmation of the arguments advanced above reference may be 
made to several non-Jewish analogies in the ancient world. At the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era the Demotic script was used in Egypt. It 
was a cumbersome script and was almost entirely consonantal. Even¬ 
tually it was superseded by the Coptic script which is a modification of 
the Greek alphabet. The Greek alphabet lacked certain consonants 
which were needed in Egypt and so it had to be supplemented. Similarly 
there is an Egyptian papyrus of the second century a.d. which is trans¬ 
literated into Greek letters, but this transliteration has had to be supple¬ 
mented by certain letters not found in the Greek alphabet. 1 This serves 
the negative purpose of confirming the argument advanced above against 
the view that Jews used transliterated texts without reference to texts in 
Hebrew characters. The Greek alphabet was as inadequate for the Jews 
as it was for the Egyptians. 

The London and Leiden Papyrus of the third century a.d . 2 offers a 
more positive analogy. This papyrus is written in Demotic but has the 
difficult words glossed in the Greek alphabet. The obscure word is 
written in Demotic and has the Greek gloss above it. For example, the 
word written 'g’rigwp in Demotic has the gloss AKANAKOYllf and 
nyptwmykh is glossed NlflTOYMIKS The words glossed arc almost 
exclusively inventions of the magicians and not Egyptian words. The 
pronunciation would be unknown to readers of the Demotic script but 
would have to be communicated to them in a precise form if the spells 
were to be efficacious. The Demotic script could show the consonants 
but not the vowels. The scribe therefore transliterated the words into 
Greek characters which could indicate the vowels. The whole word, and 
not just the vowels, was written in Greek letters to indicate the exact 
position of the vowels in relation to the consonants. 

The parallel to Greek transliterations of Hebrew is not quite complete 
because the glosses are written above the original instead of as a separate 
text, and also because only selected words are glossed. But, as has been 

1 W. E. Cruin, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology , xxviii (1942), pp. 20 ff.; A. 
Volten in Studia Qrientalia Iohanni Pedersen Die at a, 1953, pp. 364 ff. 

2 F. LI, Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden , 1904. According to Volten, op. cit., p. 375, there is other material 
as yet unpublished. I am indebted to Professor T. W. Thacker for drawing my 
attention to this papyrus and for help in preparing the first three paragraphs in 
this section. 

3 Griffith and Thompson, op. cit., vol. ii, plate 23, line 28. 

4 Ibid., plate 16, line 8. 
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seen, it may have been thought more reverent not to annotate the sacred 
Hebrew text. Whereas many Hebrew vocalizations may have been 
obscure, Egyptian scribes were thoroughly familiar with Demotic apart 
from these unusual magical terms. There is thus a clear similarity of 
purpose in a semi-religious text of the same age as Origen. 

A further analogy may be found in Mesopotamia. In the first or second 
century B.c. certain cuneiform texts were transliterated into Greek 
letters; they are concerned with such matters as lists of places in Babylon, 
a prayer, and perhaps a hymn . 1 On one side of each tablet is the text in 
cuneiform and on the back is a transliteration into Greek. Pinches 
argues that the transliterations were made by a Greek since such help 
would not have been needed by a native Babylonian . 2 Halevy is, however, 
surely right in holding that a Greek would have needed translations as 
well as transliterations, whereas transliterations would have been a 
great help to a Babylonian in enabling him to read ideograms and to 
determine the value of polyphonous signs . 3 The fact that cuneiform is 
written on the other side of the tablets shows that it is likely that the 
transliterations were never intended to serve as texts in themselves but 
only as aids to the reading of texts in a non-Greek script. The problems of 
the cuneiform script were not, of course, the same as those of the 
Hebrew, but there may be found in these texts yet another example of 
the attempt to determine ambiguous or uncertain readings in a sacred 
script by the provision of a transliterated text to be compared with it. 

J. A. Emerton 

• T. G. Pinches, A. H. Sayce, and F. C. Burkitt in Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, xxiv (1902), pp. 108-25, i 43 ~ 51 W. G. Schileico in Archiv 
fur Orientforschung, v (1928), pp. 11-13 ; P- E. Van der Meer in ibid, xiii (1940). 

pp. 124-8. 

2 Op. cit., p. 113. 

3 Revue Semitique, x (1902), pp. 247 t 



THE TREATMENT OF THE HEXAPLARIC SIGNS 
IN THE SYRO-HEXAPLAR OF PROVERBS 

CHARLES T. FRITSCH 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I T IS a well-known fact that there are many variations between the 
Greek and Hebrew texts of the Book of Proverbs. The order of the 
chapters in the latter part of the book in Greek is quite different from that 
in the Hebrew: 30 1-14 follows 24 22 , and 30 is—31 9 follows 24 34, giving 
the arrangement 22 n—24 22; 30 1 - 14 ; 2423 - 34 ; 30 is—319; 25—29; 
31 10 - 31 . The order found in the Greek text is probably older than that 
of the Hebrew. 1 The Greek text also has a different order of verses at 
the end of ch. 15 and at the beginning of ch. 16, as well as in ch. 20. In 
the acrostic poem of 31 10 - 31 , vs. 26 [D] precedes vs. 25 [})] in the Greek. 

Besides these differences in general arrangement the LXX has impor¬ 
tant textual variations from the Hebrew. In it is found new material 
which has no Hebrew counterpart in the MT (7 1 , 9 12 , 24 22 , etc.), as 
well as numerous double translations of verses or single stichoi (see below 
for examples). It also omits numerous verses and stichoi which are found 
in the Hebrew (1 ie; 4 7 , 7 25 b, 8 33 , 20 14 - 19 , etc.). 2 

Then, too, the Greek translation of Proverbs is characterized by a 
certain freedom of expression and by certain peculiarities in the mode of 
translating. Hebrew sentences are recast in an entirely new form in the 
Greek by taking liberties with grammatical forms and syntax, or by 

1 See Pfeiffer, R. H., Introduction to the Old Testament . (N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 
1941), p. 646. 

“These problems of the relationship between the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
Proverbs are treated most thoroughly in the following works: 

Lagarde, P. de, Anmerkungenzur griechischen Uebersetzungder Proverbien. Leipzig, 
1863. 

Baumgartner, A. J., J £tude critique sur Vetat du texte du Livre des Proverbes. Leipzig, 
1890. 

Delitzsch, F., Das Salomoniscke Spruchbuch. (Biblischer Commentar ueber die 
Poetischen Buecher des Alten Testaments. Dritter Band) Leipzig, 1873, 
pp.540-547. 

Mueller, A. & E. Kautzsch, The Book of Proverbs . (The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament. English trans. of notes by D. B. Macdonald) Leipzig, 1901, 
pp. 70-85. 

Toy, C. H., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs . (The 
International Critical Commentary) New York, 1904. 
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Reprinted from Journal of Biblical Literature . Vol. 72, 1953. 
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simply guessing at the meaning of the Hebrew expression (1 is, 5 s, 
10 is, 21 30 , etc.). With the exception of a few important terms, 3 Hebrew 
words which recur throughout the book are usually translated by a 
variety of Greek words, showing that in general there was no set pattern 
of translation. In the Greek text there are frequently added such moraliz¬ 
ing terms as icaicbs (1 is, 28 , 6 n, 14 25, 18 3, 21 20 ), 5bcatos (10 17 , 12 25, 
16 u, 20 8, 28 21 , 28 ), and others. 

However one may account for these serious deviations in the Greek 
text of Proverbs, it is clear that the translator(s) was not bound by any 
well-established translation-tradition, or by a sacrosanct attitude toward 
the Hebrew text. 

The problem discussed in this paper grew out of an exhaustive study 
of the doublets in the Greek text of Proverbs. 76 examples of these 
double translations have been found, and are classified as follows: 

1. Double translations of verses: 1 7, 2 21, 3 is, 6 11 , 14 22 , 15 6, is, 
18 22 , 22 8, 29 25 . 

2. Double translations of a single stichos of a verse: 1 u, 27 , 2 2 , 3 , 19 , 
4 10 , 5 23 , 6 25 , 8 10 , 9 10 , 14 35 , 16 17 , 26 , 29 7 , 31 27 , 29 , 30 . 

3. Double translations of phrases: 2 18 , 6 3, io, 20 11 . 

4. Double translations of words: 3 10, is, 23, 5 19, 11 30, 15 15, 17, 
17 9, 14 , 15 , 18, 23 (2), 28, 21 1, 19 , 24 , 26, 22 13 , 23 20, 21, 29 , 31(4), 32(2), 
24 7(2), 10, 23, 31, 25 10, 27 24, 29 25, 30 14, 16(2), 28, 30, 33, 31 3, 23, 29. 

It should also be mentioned that the following examples are doubtful, 
and so have not been included in the above list: 1 4, 21 , 6 10 , 11 , 9 2, e, 
12 26, 14 23, 15 22, 22 3, 23 2, ie, 25 20, 28, 30 is. 

To the list of doublets given above there may be added 15 more 
examples which have come to light by comparing the variant readings 
found in the different uncials, minuscules, in the early Church Fathers, 
and other sources: 9 7, 8, 11 1 , i8, 26, 29, 15 32 , 33 , 16 4 , 17 27, 19 10 , 23, 
24 26, 28 10, 30 15. 

When faced with this mass of doublet material in the Greek transla¬ 
tion of Proverbs, one's first reaction is to ask, Where does it come from? 
and, Why is it there? In order to find an answer to these questions the 
translation of Proverbs in the Syro-Hexaplar (SH) was carefully studied, 
and there certain evidence came to light which has helped to solve the 
problem. 

3 Wl is translated by affefiris 65 out of the 73 times it occurs in Proverbs, P’lS 
by ditcatos 57 out of 63 times (SiKaioavprj 5 times), by trotfua 30 out of 33 times 
(ao<f>6s 2 times), and V’Uf by a tf>pojv 10 out of 13 times. These figures do not bear out 
the statement of W. Frankenberg when he says, "the expressions for the same things, 
even for the main ideas (P’lV, etc.) change continually and to be sure most 

of the time without any observable reason," (Die Sprueche. [Handkommentar zum 
Alten Testament, Goettingen, 1898) p. 11). 
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According to Swete, 4 “the Origenic signs were scrupulously retained” 
in the SH. These signs consisted of the obelus which was prefixed to 
words or lines which were wanting in the Hebrew and found in the Greek, 
and the asterisk, which noted words or lines wanting in the Greek but 
present in the Hebrew. In 31 of the examples of the doublets noted 
above in the Greek text, SH has retained either the obelus or the asterisk 
from the fifth column of Origen’s Hexapla, leaving 45 doublets without 
any sign at all. Thus we can see that SH did not “scrupulously” retain 
all of the Origenian signs from the fifth column of the Hexapla, and we 
shall note later on that the wrong sign was used in a good many instances 
in SH. These inaccuracies in the use of the Origenian signs in SH may 
have crept into the text between the time of Origen (d. ca. 250 A. D.) 
and Paul of Telia, who translated SH in 616 A. D., or mistakes may have 
come about in the transmission of the text of SH after the time of Paul 
of Telia. 

The doublet material in the Greek text of Proverbs will be divided 
into three groups: I. Examples with the Origenian signs correctly noted 
in SH; II. Examples with the Origenian signs incorrectly noted in SH; 
III. Examples which have no signs in SH. In the last group an attempt 
will be made in certain cases to indicate the signs which should have been 
used according to the principles discovered in the first group. 5 6 

I. Examples with the Origenian signs correctly noted in SH. 

1 7 M “The fear of Yahweh is the beginning of knowledge, 
Wisdom and instruction fools despise.” 

LXX a 'Apxv aortas (pifios 0eov 

b avveais Si ay a6rj iraai rots iroiovciv avrrjp. 
c evaiftua Si els Oedv apxv aiadTjaews, 
d ao<f>iav Si ical iraiSeiav dcre/Jets e^ovdevriaovaiv. 

SH a and b with obelus = OG. 

c and d, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 
Hexaplaric. In this example, a and b, or the OG, are taken from Ps 
110 (M 111) 10 . 


4 Swete, H. B., Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek . Cambridge, 1914, 

p. 112. 

6 Besides the commentaries, the following works have been used in this study: 

Ceriani, A. M., Monumcnta Sacra ct Prof ana ex Codicibus Praesertim Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae. Vol. VII. Mcdiolani, 1874. 

Field, F., Origenis Hcxaplorum quae super sunt, sive Vcterum Intcrpretum Graecorum 
in totum Vetcrum Tcslamcntum fragmenta. Vol. II. Oxonii, 1875. 

Holmes R., and J. Parsons, Vctus Tcstamentum graectim cum variis lectionibus. 
Vol. III. 1819. 
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2 2b M 

LXX 

SH 


plane. 


“Apply thine heart to understanding.” 

a teal irapapa\eis Kapdiav <rov els avveaiv, 
b 7 rapaj 8 aXeTs di avrrip ini vov8irri<nv ra> vi$ aov. 

b with obelus=OG. 

a, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 


2 19 b 


plaric. 


M “And not do they attain unto the paths of life.” 

LXX a ovdi pi? Kara\a(iu<nv rplfiovs evdeias^ 

b ov yap Karahaiifib.vovTai bird iviavr&v fcogs. 

SH b with obelus = OG. 

a, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 
evOeias for in a is probably due to inner Greek corruption. 


2 2 i M “For the upright shall dwell in the land, 

And the perfect shall remain in it.” 

In A and a number of minuscules the following double translation 
is found: 

a xP^toi eaovrai okgropes 7gs, 
b clkcikol 8e u7roXei00^<roj'rat iv ftW’gj 
c <Sri evdeis KaTaaicqvoxTOvat, yrjp , 
d xat &<tlol vTro\euf>8ij(XOPTaL ev afrrg. 


BK 

only c and d. 

SH 

has the four stichoi. a and b with obelus=OG. 
c and d, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 

Hexaplaric. 


3 is M 

“More precious is she than rubies, 

And all thy desires are not comparable to her.” 

LXX 

a TLpuoTepa 8e ear tv \lBu>v 7 roXureXoh', 
b ovk aPTiTa^erai afirg ovbev noprjpbp. 
c ebyvuxTTbs eanv iraatv rots eyyi^ovaiu aurg, 
d nap 5^ tl/mlop ovk a&op avrrjs iarip. 

SH 

b and c with obelus=OG. 

a and d, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 

Hexaplaric. 


4 iob M 

“And the years of thy life shall be many.” 

LXX 

a Kai Tr\r}OvpO'haeTai err\ ftogs crou, 
b IVa <tol yipa>PTai 7 roXXai o5oi fi'tov. 
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SH b with obelus = OG. 

a t which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa¬ 
plaric. 

5 to The Hebrew word *7|n^ is translated twice in LXX: 

ifyeicO oj cov kcli cvvkcro col. 

*A, literally, pedvcKeTcocav ( ce ) 

SH The first of the two expressions in LXX has the obelus = 
OG. 

According to Lagarde the double translation of LXX is due to two 
different readings of the Hebrew word, riyetcdca cov corresponds to 
^n1\ and cvvecro) coi to 'rpjn* or Tpy-}\ In both renderings LXX 
avoided the literal meaning of the Hebrew word. Perhaps, as Toy 
suggests, they are allegorizing phrases which were so rendered in order 
to avoid the sensuous physical expression of the Hebrew. 

Since neither translation in LXX is close to M, we can infer only on 
the basis of the markings in SH that rjyeicBa) cov is OG, and cvvecro 
col is Hexaplaric. 


6 25 b M 

LXX 

SH 

plaric. 

9 7 b M 


“Neither let her take thee with her eyelids/* 

a prjSe aypevBfjs cols 6(f)dd\poLS 
b pijSe cvvapnacdfjs and rcop avrijs p\e<f>apa)v. 

a with obelus = OG. 

b, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 


“And he that reproveth a wicked man, [getteth] himself 
a blot.” 


ABN read: H tov acefirj pw/iTjcera t iavrbv. 

V, 68, 109, etc. read: oi Si eXeyxot tw &ce0ei juo)Xcones avrQ. 

SH has both readings, with the\second one under obelus = 
OG. 

The uncial reading, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly 
Hexaplaric. 


9 8 M “Reprove not a scoffer lest he hate thee, 

Reprove a wise man, and he will love thee.” 

B reads: py eXeyxe tcaicovs, 'iva prj luc&aiv ce 
IXe7x € voffyov, tcai ayanrjceL ce. 
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ayairyaet, <re ]+a <ro<f>op /cat piaijaei <re A, 161 (mg.), 248, etc. 

+a<f>pova /cat irpoadijaet tov /ucnjaaf <re 254 
H-eXcyfoy a<t>pova /cat piarjaet, <re 296 

Of these additional lines, which seem to be doable translations of the 
first stichos of B, only the second (254) occurs in SH, where it is under the 
obelus=0G. The first stichos of B, which is closer to the Hebrew, is 
accordingly Hexaplaric. 

9 10 b M “And the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding.” 

LXX a /cat j3ot/Xi) ay'uop <rvve<ris’ 

b to yap yp&pat vbpov Siapoias iarlv ayadijs’ 

SH b with obelus = OG. 

a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexaplaric. 

11 26 a M “The one who withholds grain shall the people curse.” 

LXX 6 <rvvexo)v <tltop vrroXhroiTo avrov rots Wvemv. 
to is edveow ]-|- 6 rt/uoi/X/cow o'Itop SrjpoKaTapaTOs 
V, 161 

*A .... naTapavovTai ovtov <j)v\al 

2 6 ko)\vo)v (at top) Xao/cardparos 

0 6 ko)\vo)p (aiTOp) SrjpoKaTapaTos 

SH has two readings of this verse. The first corresponds to LXX 
and is under the obelus—OG. The second, “he who seizes grain is cursed 
by the multitude,” is obviously closer to the Hebrew, and so Hexaplaric; 
it is markedly similar to ’A20. 

14 22 M “Do not the devisers of evil err? 

But mercy and truth [shall be] to them that devise good.” 

LXX a Tr\apo)pepot TtKTaipovcn /ca/ca, 

b tkeop 81 /cat akriBeiap TeKraipovcnp dyaflot. 
c ovk hriaTapTai ekeop /cat ttIotlp t€ktop€s naic&p, 
d i\e7)p,ocrvpai 8£ /cat 7 rtoT€ts irapa tcktoolp ayaflots. 
*ygrNl7n] 'A mti ov ir\aprj$ri<roPT at; 0 l8ov TrXayi?- 
OrjaoPTaL. 

SH c and d with obelus = OG. 

a and b, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accord¬ 
ingly Hexaplaric. The one expression in the Hexaplaric addition is 
markedly similar to *A© as given above. 

14 35b M “But his wrath shall be against him who causeth 
shame” 
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LXX a rfj 8e ^auroO ev<rTpo<t>iq a^atpelrai aTiplav. 
b opyr\ aTrbXXvfnv /cat <f>povipovs (15 ia) 

SH b with obelus=OG. 

a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexaplaric. 
irnriyi was probably read inD"jyi (tt) 8e eavrov evarpotfriq.), or there 
may have been a different text. 

15 6 M “In the house of the righteous is much treasure, 

But in the revenues of the wicked is trouble/* 

LXX a kv tt Xeoi'afouo'fl StKaioavvy io'Xw froXXi?, 
b ol 8e a<r€0€LS bXbpptfoi ex yfjs diroXoDpTai. 
c olkols bucaiuv bxbs 7 roXXrj, 
d KapTrol 8£ a<re/3wv aTroXovvrcu. 

SH has for b, Xo 7 icrpot avefi&v exptfcofliJo'OPTai, with LXX b 
in the margin. V also has this reading, found in SH, for b. In SH, a 
and b with obelus = OG. c and d, which are closer to Hebrew, are ac¬ 
cordingly Hexaplaric. 

15 is M “A wrathful man stirreth up contention; 

But he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife.** 

LXX a ivrjp OvpwSrjs irapa<TKeva£ei paxas 

b paKpbdvpos 8i teal rrjv p£XXov<rav xara7rpa6m. 
c paKpbOvpos bvrip Karaa(ttcrei xpt<ras, 
d b 81 A<re/3iys iyeipei paXXov . 

SH c and d with obelus = OG. 

a and b, which are closer to Hebrew, are accordingly 

Hexaplaric. 

15 33b M “And before honor [is] humility.** 

BN read, xai A pxb 5A£tjs aTroxpt^trerat aurjj. 

iravra ra 2p7a] praemitt. 7rpo7ropeuerat 5^ rairtivois 
Mfa. 68, 296. 7rpo<77rop€ueTeu .... A, 252, 254. 

20, xai epirpoadev dbfys irpavTTjs. 

SH has only the reading found in BN, which is under the asterisk, 
and which is accordingly Hexaplaric. The other reading, found in the 
minuscules and A, is OG. 

16 4 M “Yahweh hath made everything for its own end; 

Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.** 
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LXX iravra ra Ipya rod Kvplov pera 8uccuo<rvvr}s , <£uXd<r(re- 
rcu 6 dae/Jijs els ypipav Katcr)P. (16 9 ) 

SH has LXX translation under the obelus=OG. 

The Greek text is hopelessly confused in these opening verses of 
ch. 16. SH not only shares in this confusion, but also adds material 
which is not found in LXX. In this additional material another trans¬ 
lation of the first stichos of LXX is found: 7ra^ra etpYaaaro 6 Kvpios 
81 iavrdv. This is under the asterisk and is attributed to Theodotion. 
It is Hexaplaric, and its origin is definitely attested. 

16 17b M “He who guards his soul keeps his way." 

LXX a 0 $ (frvXaaaei ras iavrov 68 ovs rijpet rrjp 4auro0 

Mir. 

b ayair&p 8 i fai)P adroD faicrerai orbparos avrov . 

0 Type? avrov <j)v\d.a<ro)P o 8 ovs avrov, 

SH b with obelus = OG. 

a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexaplaric. 
The Hexaplaric material is obviously derived from Theodotion’s transla¬ 
tion. 

16 26 b M “For his mouth urgeth him thereto." 

LXX a /cat e/c/Jtdferat iavrov ttjv air&Xeiav 

b 6 p.iproi ovcoXtos tirl r§ iavrov arbp.an (frope t ri]v 
air&ikeLav. 

SH a with obelus=0G. 

b, which is closer to the Hebrew, is Hexaplaric. 

WB was probably read iT3 (rijp arcciKeiap ). 

18 22 M “He who finds a wife finds a good thing, 

And obtaineth favor from Yahweh." 

LXX a os evpeu ywawa ayaBiiP evpev x^P^as, 
b ekafiev W xapa Beov IXapbr^ra, 
c os e/cjSaXXet yvpatKa ayaOriv ^/cjSaXXet ra ayaBa' 
d 6 8 e narexup potxaXtSa d</>pcov /cat aoefirj s. 

SH c and d are with obelus=OG. 

a and b, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 

Hexaplaric. 

20 10 b At the end of this stichos M has “even the both of them" 
(OIT#-D|). 
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LXX reads: kclI dp^drepa, and begins vs. 11 with /cat 6 wotwv aurd, 
which Lag. seems to think is the result of reading OrpJtf’Da again as 
DJTfrj7-03. " 

SH has this second reading, together with three additional words 
not in Greek here, under the obelus, which means it is the reading of 
OG. The first reading in the Greek and in SH is closer to the Hebrew, 
and therefore Hexaplaric. 

24 23b The word (to have respect [of persons]) in M is translated 
twice in LXX: a iiriywaxrKeiv; b alSeiadai. 

*A20 kmyivixTKeiv. 

SH b is with obelus = OG. 

a, which is the more literal Hebrew, is accordingly 
Hexaplaric, which corresponds with the translations of 'A20. 

28 ioc M “But the perfect shall inherit the good.” 

LXX a ol Si avofioi SieXebaovTat aya0& 
b Kai oSk eiaeXevaovr cu ets aurd. 

ot Si avojioi ] praemitt. ol Si ajuco/iot ^XoDyrai d?a0d V, 106, 261. 
’A0 (/cat) ol apa>pot /tXijpoSorT^aerat kyaQbv. 

2 Kal ol riXeioi KX^povopriaovcriv ayaOdv. 

SH has the three readings in V, 106, 261. LXX a and b are 
under obelus = OG. The additional stichos, found in V, etc. is closer to 
the Hebrew, and accordingly Hexaplaric. LXXb seems to be a further 
expansion of 10c. 

31 29 s M “Many are the daughters who have done worthily/’ 

LXX a TroXXai dvyaripes iKT^aavro ttXovtov , 
b 7roXXal eTTolrjcrav Swara, 

iKTtjaavTo ttXovtov] iwoirifrav Svvapuv V, 68, 106, 109, 147, 157, 161 
(mg.) 252, 295, 297. 

7roXXat i7roirjaav) woXXat eKrlaavTo V, and substantially the same in 
68, 106, 252, 295, 297 

SH a iroXXal Svyaripes iirolriaav Sbvapnv } 
b xoXXat 5e eKTriaavro irXdvTov . 

In this case, SH seems to reflect the correct Greek text, as shown by the 
variants in the large number of minuscules above. In SH, b is with 
obelus = OG. Here a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa¬ 
plaric. 

Out of the 25 examples of the double translations of Hebrew verses, 
stichoi, phrases, or words just given, 24 have one of the members of the 
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double translation written with the obelus in SH. The rendering in each 
case under the obelus is that of OG, whereas the unmarked member is 
always closer to the Hebrew, and therefore Hexaplaric. In five of these 
24 examples (11 26 a, 14 22 , 16 4 , i 7 b, 24 23b) the Hexaplaric material is 
obviously dependent upon the translations of ’A28. It may be concluded, 
therefore, from this evidence, not only that one member of the doublet 
material in the Greek text of Proverbs is Hexaplaric, but that it had its 
origin in *A20, or the manuscripts of Greek translations referred to as 
Quinta, Sexta, (Septima), in Origen's Hexapla. 

In one example (15 33 b) the Hexaplaric translation is marked with 
the asterisk. The double translation, not found in SH, is accordingly 
OG. (Cf. 16 4 ). 

II. Examples with the Origenian signs incorrectly noted in SH. 

1 i 4 b M "One purse shall be to all of us." 

LXX a kolpop 6^ fiaWavnov KTyawixeda tt fores, 
b teal papatmaop Ip yevi)6riTo> riptp. 
b is omitted in V. 

SH only the first three words of b are marked with the 
asterisk. The marking itself is correct, since b is closer to the Hebrew, 
and accordingly Hexaplaric, and a is OG; but all of b should be included 
under the Origenian signs. In other words, the metobelus should come 
at the end of the stichos, and not in the middle. 

In checking the use of the Origenian signs in SH, the writer has found 
eleven other examples like this, where the obelus or asterisk-metobelus 
do not cover the full verse or stichos. They are l 12 b, 6 11 , 11 2 b, 4 , is, 
13 e, 16 n, 17 4 , 19 7 , 22 9 , 25 10 . 

2 3 b M "For understanding lift up thy voice.” 

B icat rfj avp&aet dips (frcwriv aov f 

A a Kal rfj cvveaei dips <t>a)vi)v <rov, 

b Typ dl atadrjaLP ^TrjajfS peyaky rfj 

SH b with asterisk. Certainly a looks to be closer to the 
Hebrew than b, and so it should have the asterisk according to the con¬ 
clusions of Section I. Here a is Hexaplaric, and b is OG. 

Twelve other examples like this have been found in SH where the 
wrong signs have been used. They are 7 19 , 9 12 , 15 33 , 16 33 , 17 21 , 18 14 , 
19 7 , 25 , 24 27 , 25 11 , 29 25 , 30 is. 

6 11 M “And tny poverty shall come like a robber, 

And thy want as an armed man.” 
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LXX a €tr’ kpirapaylperai <roi &<nr€p Kanos oSouripos if 
irevia 

b nal if evSeia &<nrep kya6os Spopevs. 
c kav 8k aonvos fjs, rjl-ei &<nrep irrjyrf 6 A pjjris <rov , 
d if 8k iuSeta oxnrep Kanos 8popevs aTravropoXifcru. 

SH only d is under obelus. Certainly both c and d should 
be, as they are OG. a and b, which are closer to Hebrew, are accordingly 
Hexaplaric. Cf. 1 Hb above. 

29 25 M “The fear of a man bringeth a snare, 

But he who trusts in Yahweh shall be safe.” 

LXX a (/yo^TfOevres nal alaxvvOkvres ivdp&irovs vireoKeWi - 
aOTjaav. 

b 8 8k 7r€7roi0cl>s kirl nvpiop evcjypavOrfaeTaL. 
c iakffeta A v8pl 8l8oxnv <T(f> AX/xa* 
d &s 8k irkTroidev kirl Tip SetnriTfl crcoOifireTai. 

SH c and d under obelus. But they are closer to Hebrew 
than a and b. There is here again a mistake in the use of the Origenian 
signs, c and d should be under the asterisk, or a and b should be under 
the obelus. 

In a, the doublet of rn*jn is also wrongly marked, aiaxvpdkvres is 
under the asterisk, which is certainly a freer translation of than 

<t>oprfdePT€s. The asterisk should be written with <f>ol3r)$kvT€s t ' or the 
obelus with alaxvpOkvTes, Cf. 2 3b above. 

30 isb M “There are three things that are never satisfied.” 

LXX nal ai rpeis a&rai ovk kvempifKatrav avrrfv. 

’AS© rpia 8k kanp a ov 7r\if<T6ijo’€Tat . 

SH has two translations of this line: 

a nal at rpeis aSrai ovk €i'€!' 7 rc/nrAa<rai' avrifp 
b Tpta 8k kartp a ov irXrfoOifireTai. 

b is under the obelus, and yet that is the translation of 'AS0, 
which is certainly closer to the Hebrew. Therefore the asterisk should be 
placed with b, or the obelus with a. 

It is clear from this evidence that the Origenian signs cannot always 
be trusted. Mistakes in the use of these signs may have crept into the 
text during the 400 years between the time of Origen and Paul of Telia, 
or they may have come about in the transmission of the text of SH after 
the time of Paul of Telia. 
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III. Examples which have no signs in SH. 

In the remaining forty-five examples of doublets in LXX, the Syro- 
Hexaplar shows no Origenian signs, or it may not even have the double 
translation in the text. On the basis of the conclusions reached in Sec¬ 
tion I, however, it is possible in some cases to see clearly what is the OG, 
and what is Hexaplaric in the doublet material. Only those examples are 
given here where there seems to be no doubt concerning the nature of 
the double readings. 

2 is M has the phrase “and to the Rephaim, or, shades,” 

which is translated twice in the Greek: 

Kal irapa r<d #5y pera t$>v yrjyevibv 

*A2 (pera) pa(f>aeiv 

© (pera) t&v yiya vto>v 

irapa t$ is therefore OG; pera r£>v yqyev&v is Hexaplaric, with 
its origin clearly seen here in the translation of ©. 

8 iob M “And knowledge rather than choice gold.” 

B xal yvSxnv inrep xP V(y ^ 0V beboKipaapevov. 

A, with numerous minuscules having substantially the same 

reading: avdaipeiade be ataBr\aiv xpwiou nadapov. 

B, which is closer to Hebrew, is probably Hexaplaric; the other 

reading is OG. 

11 isb M “But he who soweth righteousness [has] a sure reward.” 

LXX crireppa biKalaiv picrOos a\r)0eias 

Another reading is: d aireipoav biKaiocrvvrjv epya^erai Tcianv (Clem) 

LXX seems to be closer to Hebrew, and therefore Hexaplaric; 
the other reading is OG. 

17 is For M LXX reads: e7ri/cpor€t /cat emx^P €L - 
0 imKpoTrjaei 

^TTtxatpet is therefore OG; e 7 rt/cpoT€t is Hexaplaric, with its origin 
clearly seen in 0. 

17 23 M “to pervert the ways ...” 

LXX ov Karevobouvrat, 68oi . . . €Kk\Iv€l obovs 
2 iKKXivew bbovs 

The first translation in LXX is OG; the second, which is closer to the 
Hebrew, is Hexaplaric, with its origin clearly seen in 2. 
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19 iob M “Much less for a servant to rule over princes.” 

LXX kcll lav oUIttjs ap^qrai fxed’ i ') ft pews bvvaarevetv. 
Another reading: ov8l 8ov \ai l^ov<na^€tv apx8vro)V 248, 252, 0. 

LXX is OG; the other reading is closer to Hebrew, and so 
Hexaplaric, with its origin ascribed to 0. 

24 26 b M “Who returns right words.” 

LXX airoKpivbfieva \byovs ayaOovs. 

\byovs ay adovs ]+oy 81 airoKpiverai X 0701 /S Ivanriovs V, 149, 260 

LXX is OG; the other reading is closer to Hebrew, and so 
Hexaplaric. 

29 7 b M “The wicked does not understand to know it.” 

LXX a 6 81 dcrejS^s ov voei yvaxnvj 

b Kat 7 rrcox<? ovx v'lrapxtt' vovs iTnyv&fx&v.^ 
a is closer to Hebrew, and so Hexaplaric. b = OG. In b, 
(tttcoxQ) was r ^d for 
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THE COLUMNAR ORDER OF 
THE HEXAPLA* 

By Harry M. Orunsky 
Baltimore Hebrew College 

The purpose of the present study is to suggest a motive 
on the part of Origen for drawing up his six-columned Bible, 
the Hexapla, and especially for arranging the six columns 
in the order that he did, that has escaped notice hitherto. 

As is well known, the Jews of Alexandria and other centers 
in Egypt had forgotten their mother tongue Hebrew to so 
great an extent that already in the third century B. C. E. 
they could no longer read or study the Bible in the original. 
In the course of the next century or so a Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, was made for them, 
and they used it in study and in prayer much the same as 
the preceding generations had used the Hebrew original. 1 

But after the Roman conquest of Palestine and the rise 
of Christianity, certain conditions arose whereby the Septu¬ 
agint fell into great disfavor in the eyes of the Jews. The 
most important reasons, for our present purpose, for this 
complete change of attitude were three in number: (1) Chris¬ 
tians from the very beginning adopted the Septuagint as 
their own, thereby compelling the Jews to fall back upon 


♦Read at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., April 25, 1935. The present writer wishes to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to thank Profs. Speiser, Sperber and Montgomery for their 
interest and suggestions in connection with this study. 

1 See in general, Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek* t 
part 1, chaps. 11—III; Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text . . . of the Books 
of Samuel ,* Introd., §3. ^ 

Reprinted from Jewish Quarterly Review. New Series, Vol. 27. 
1936-7. 
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the Hebrew Bible, which they were no longer able to read 
in the original; (2) the Septuagint, spread among the many 
Jewish and Christian communities of Africa, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, without a central 
authority to preserve its original text and to censor repro¬ 
ductions and translations therefrom, fairly rapidly became 
colored by the theological and political beliefs of each of 
these communities, especially in the course of the many 
fierce theological battles among Christian groups and be¬ 
tween Christians and Jews; (3) a more or less fixed text of 
the Hebrew Canon had been drawn up, probably by Rabbi 
Akiba or his school, about the middle of the second century 
C. E., a text by and large identical with that preserved in 
the Masorah to-day, but differing considerably from the 
Hebrew texts in use four centuries earlier upon which the 
Septuagint had been based. 2 

As a result of these developments, it became apparent in 
Jewish circles that a new Greek translation to conform to 
the current Hebrew text and to their own traditions and 
exegesis had become absolutely imperative. In a short time 
at least three new translations of the Old Testament came 
into existence, those of Theodotion, 3 Aquila and Sym- 
machus. 4 Aquila's translation was slavishly literal, repro¬ 
ducing every dot and tittle of the Hebrew text, even the 
etymology of many words. 5 Symmachus, on the other 

3 See in general, Swete, op. cit., 197-230; 381-432; 462-77; Buhl, 
Canon and Text of the Old Testament t 50—75. Cf. also the Introductions, 
e. g., Bleek-Wel I hausen, Driver. 

3 On the relative order of these three, see note 14 below. 

4 For discussions of these three as well as of other translations, see 
Field, Origenis Hexaplorum , vol. I, Prolegomena, Chaps. II-V, VIII; 
Swete, op. cit., 53 ff.; Rahlfs, Psalmi Cum Odis t Gottingen, 1931, p. 60; 
“Quis Sit 6 2i>pos M in Konig, GeselL der Wiss. zu Gottingen , 1915,420-28; 
Bloch, “6 Xvpus and the Pcshitta,” in Jewish Studies in Memory of 
Israel Abrahams , New York, 1927, 66-73. 

5 Cf. Reider, Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index 
to Aquila , Philadelphia, 1916, ch. I. 
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hand, willingly sacrificed literalness for the sake of Greek 
idiom. Theodotion supplied the golden mean between the 
other two, adhering to the Hebrew text faithfully and 
yet turning out a Greek version that was quite readable. 

Now so far as the Jews were concerned, their task was 
completed. They had a Bible for those comparatively few 
who understood Hebrew, and Greek translations based 
upon the current text of that Bible for those who knew 
Greek only. But for the Christians the task had just 
begun, for not only did their Bible, the Septuagint, differ 
from the current Hebrew text, or as they called it, the 
ueritas hebraica, but the very term “Septuagint" had become 
meaningless in that hardly any two of the numerous Greek 
Mss. of the Old Testament, each one claiming represent 
the original Greek translation, agreed with each other. 6 

To a methodical and pious character like Origen* the 
situation was unbearable. As scholar he could not depend 
with any degree of confidence upon any one Greek Ms. of 
the Old Testament as opposed to the other, and upon none 
as opposed !o the current Hebrew text. As theologian he, 
and so too his fellow Christians, found himself at a great 
disadvantage in polemizing against the Jews. The latter 
on the one hand had at their disposal passages in their 
Hebrew Bible that were lacking in the Septuagint, and on 

6 It should be pointed out that it was not a question of a single 
authoritative original Greek translation having undergone "corrections" 
and corruptions. There must have been numerous “original” transla¬ 
tions, contemporaneous perhaps, but independent of each other. Cf. 
Sperber, “Septuagintaprobleme” (in B< Hr. zur Wiss. von A. u. N. T. f 
Dritte Folge, Heft 13) 1929; Tarbiz, VI (1934-35), 1-29; JBL, LIV 
(1935), 73-92. The present writer hopes to discuss this problem in 
the near future. 

f Cf. Wescott, article "Origenes” in Diet, of Christian Biography , 
vol. IV, 96-142; E. de Faye, Origen and His Work , New York, 1929, 
p. 171 f., ”so remarkable a scholar . . . from beginning to end of his 
work, we find the purest Christian spirit.” 
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the other scorned to accept as evidence passages found in 
the Septuagint to which the Hebrew Bible had nothing to 
correspond. 8 

And so it is commonly accepted to-day that it was only 
to satisfy the* scholarly and theological wants of himself 
and of his Christian contemporaries that Origen set before 
himself the prodigious task of recovering and fixing the 
true text of the Septuagint of the entire Old Testament, 9 
and that for these purposes alone he arranged in six parallel 
columns: (i) the current Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; 
(ii) column (i) transliterated in Greek characters; 10 (iii) 


8 It was not at all a question of it being " unfair [italics ours] to the 
Jew to quote against him passages from the LXX. which were wanting 
in his own Bible ..." (Swete, op. cit., p. 61). Origen himself admits 
in his Epistola ad Africanum, ed. Lommatzsch, vol. XVIII, §5, Toiavrrjs 
7 <ip ovenqs rjn&v tj }$ irpbs avrovs h rats fijr^aeat TrapaaKevrjs, ov 
KaTfHppovrjaovaiv, ov{>*, ws Was auTois ~ ye\a<rovTa t tovs air6 t&v tdv&v 
Turrevouras, ojs t* aXqdi) Kai Trap * aurots avaytypappkva ayvoovv- 
ras, "For if we are so prepared for them in our discussions, they will 
not, as is their manner , scornfully laugh at Gentile believers [italics ours] 
for their ignorance of the true reading as they have them." 

9 Cf. t e g., Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes , vol. Ill, p. 429, 
11 Es sollte damit eine sichere Grundlage gescliaffen werden fur gelehrte 
theologische Exegese . . . Swete, op. cit., p. 61, "Origen held that 
Christians must be taught frankly to recognise the divergences between 
the LXX. and the current Hebrew text . . . (and that it was) injurious 
to the Church herself to withhold from her anything in the Hebrew 
Bible which the LXX. did not represent." 

10 As demonstrated long ago by Blau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Schrift , Budapest, 1894, pp. 80-99 (cf. also Schiirer, op. cit., vol. Ill, 
140 ff.), transliterations into Greek of the Hebrew text of the Penta¬ 
teuch and of those sections of the Prophets and Hagfographa that were 
read in the synagogue as Haftarahs and Megillot, had been in existence 
for centuries for the use of those Jews who could not read or pray from 
the Bible in Hebrew < iracters and yet did not wish to do so from a 
Greek translation; for their purpose a Greek transliteration would be 
quite adequate, since they would then be uttering the prayer in the 
sacred tongue. 

Tyrhsen (Tentamen de Variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet. Test. Mss 
Generibus , Rostochii, 1772) and more recently and far more fully Wutz 
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Aquila; (iv) Symmachus; (v) the text of the Septuagint 
corrected by himself with the aid primarily of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, to agree as closely as possible 
with the current Hebrew text in columns (i) and (ii); (vi) 
Theodotion. 

But a few problems arise at this point. (A) Why should 
Origen have gone to the trouble of reproducing the Hebrew 
text in his six-columned Bible? There were plenty of copies 
available for anybody in need of one. And if the motive 
were his scholarly sense of completeness, then the question 
could be posed: of what value would the Hebrew text in 
his Hexapla be to any of his Christian colleagues when 
hardly a single one of them had any knowledge of Hebrew?" 


(“Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronymus,” in 
Beitr. zur Wiss. vom A.u.N. T., 1925, 1933. See also his Die Psalmen, 
Munchen, 1925) developed the theory that the Septuagint of the Old 
Testament was a translation made from a Hebrew text written not in 
Hebrew but in Greek characters. This theory has been subjected to 
such thoroughgoing criticism that ere long it will be remembered as 
nothing more than a curiosity. The present writer recently completed 
a doctoral thesis at the Dropsie College on "The Relationship between 
the Septuagint and Masoretic Texts of the Book of Job,” in which 
Wutz's Job passages are discussed in detail. For the best use of the 
second column in reconstructing the pronunciation of Hebrew, see 
Speiser’s thesis, JQR, XVI (1926), 344-82; XXIII (1932), 233-65; 
XXIV (1933), 9-46 (to be continued). On the morphology, see Prof. 
Sperber’s forthcoming monograph. 

ii CL Elliot's extensive article, “ Hebrew Learning," in Diet, of Chris¬ 
tian Biography, vol. II, p. 872, “With the exception of Jerome, and 
perhaps of Origen, none of the early Christian writers appear to have 
possessed any knowledge of Hebrew which was worthy of the name.” 
Edmund Stein, in his Altteslamenlliche Bibelkritik in der Spathellen- 
istischen Literatur, Lw6w, 1935, 30 ff. [reprinted from Collectanea Theo- 
logica, XVI (193S)] states that "... Porphyrius sich ausschliesslich 
auf Theodotion [of Daniel] stiitze. Hatteerdie Kenntnis des Hebraischen 
besessen, so wiirde es ihm kaum entgangen sein, dass das Wort ovyD 
in dem Modin [Ma<of«ju>Ma)5€/i/*’l keinen Sinn geben wiirde.” But 
surely Porphyry's non-use of the Hebrew was due not to the fact 
that “fUr das Buch Daniel das Griechische als die Sprache des Originals 
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(B) The same difficulties raised by the presence of col. (i) 
apply to the presence of col. (ii) also. True, Origen’s fellow 
Christians would be enabled to pronounce the Hebrew of 
col. (i) through the medium of the Greek alphabet in the 
column immediately following, but the mere uttering of the 
Hebrew would in nowise help them understand what they 
were reading.' 1 It is not too much to assume, therefore, 
that the presence of cols, (i) and (ii) would be of practically 
no assistance to non-Jews, who knew very little or no 
Hebrew, in squaring the Septuagint with the current 
Hebrew text. 

And when we turn to examine the relative order of each 
of the six columns of the Hexapla, we find ourselves con¬ 
fronted by problems no less perplexing. That chronology 
did not enter into (lie columnar make-up of the Hexapla' 3 
is evident from the fact that the Septuagint of col. (v) 
antedated cols, (ii), (iii) and (iv), and that Theodotion in 

angenommen hat,” but to his inability to make use of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original. The statement of Sutcliffe, "The Venerable Bede’s 
Knowledge of Hebrew,” Biblica, XVI (1935), p. 305, “Bede (died 735) 
had no knowledge of Hebrew beyond the few scraps of information 
he was able to glean from the writings of St. Jerome. . . Hebrew in 
the seventh and eighth centuries was not a tongue (hat could be learnt 
without oral assistance,” holds good for the preceding centuries also. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the fact that many Church 
Fathers reveal midrashic sources and rabbinic interpretations in their 
writings (for examples, and bibliography, cf. Gordon, JBL , XLIX 
(1930), 384 ff.), in no way implies that they were intimately acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. Oral tradition played an overwhelming 
rdle in these cases. 

” For a sinking analogy, compare the Kaddish of to-day. Many of 
the younger generation of Jews are unable to read the Hebrew alphabet. 
For their purpose, this prayer has been transliterated in some Prayer 
Books into English. Now although this enables them to utter the 
faddish as if they were reading directly from the Aramaic original, 
they do not know the meaning of the words they utter. 

' 3 So already Swete, op. cit., p. 64, "With regard to the order, it is 
clear that Ongen did not mean it to be chronological." 
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col. (vi) flourished prior to Symmachus in col. (iv) and 
almost certainly even to Aquila in col. (iii). 14 

The explanation universally accepted is that "Aquila is 
placed next to the Hebrew text because his translation is 
the most verbally exact, and Symmachus and Theodotion 
follow Aquila and the LXX. respectively, because Sym¬ 
machus on the whole is a revision of Aquila, and Theodotion 
of the LXX.""' This statement, however, because of the 
fact that it is descriptive rather than explanatory, and that 
Symmachus is hardly "on the whole ... a revision of 
Aquila,” 16 does not seem convincing. Moreover, it would 
have been far more logical for Origen to have placed his 
revision of the Septuagint in col. (iii), immediately after 
the Hebrew, so that the reader could most readily compare 

u There is absolutely no evidence other than that based upon the 
column order of the Hexapla that Aquila antedated Theodotion. All 
evidence extant definitely points to the priority of Theodotion to 
Aquila. Cf. Schiirer, op. cit., vol. Ill, 435 IT., 442; Montgomery, Inter. 
Crit. Comm, on Daniel, New York, 1927, 46 f. Yet, e. g., Rahlfs, Septu- 
cginta id est Veins Testamentum Graeca Juxta LXX Interpreles, 
Stuttgart, 1935, p. xi, “Bald nach [italics ours] Aquila ... entstanden 
zwei andere griechische Ubersetzungen, die des Theodotion ... 

is Swete, op. cit., p. 65. For older explanations, cf. the unfortunately 
generally neglected work of Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, 
etc., Oxonii, 1705, Lib. IV, Cap. II, § 10, p. 604 f., “De ratione ordinis 
editionum variarum in Hexaplis." In Hody’s opinion, ibid., “Aquilae 
et Symmachi versiones ante LXX. disposuit Origenes, qui proprius ad 
Heb. accedebant; Theodotioni vero post LXX. sedem tribuit, quia licet 
Hebraeo magis consonabat, ex ipsa tamen LXX. Versione verbatim 
permulta descripsit." Cf. Schurer, op. cit., p. 440, n. 15, Die Anord- 
nung in der Hexapla ist lediglich durch sachliche Gesichtspunkte 
bedingt. Origenes gibt zuerst den hebraischen Text, dann Aquila und 
Symmachus weil diese sich am engsten an den hebraischen Text an- 
schliessen, darauf die LXX und neben ihnen den Theodotion, weil seine 
Arbeit eigentlich nur eine Revision der LXX ist." So also Rahlfs, 

op. cit., p. xi f. .. 

14 Cf. Rahlfs, ibid., “Symmachos lieferte eine ganz neue Ubersetzung 

des A. T." See also note 27 below. 
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the two. Certainly the mere fact that Aquila’s version, 
“the most verbally exact” of them all, was placed after the 
Hebrew text would be of little if any significance to Origen T s 
co-religionists, for Aquila s version was only too often unin¬ 
telligible to them, and no comparison between it and the 
Hebrew text would yield anything substantial, for they 
knew no Hebrew. 18 

It would seem that the clue to these problems is to be 
found in a letter that Origen wrote to one of his contempo¬ 
raries, Africanus. 19 In this Epistle, Origen strongly urged 
his Christian colleagues to acquaint themselves with the 
contents of the Hebrew text, 30 and modestly relates how 
difficult it was for him to carry out the investigation and 

111<: should be noted that when Origen and Jerome, for instance, 
praise Aquila’s version, they do so only because of his extreme fidelity 
and ingenuity in adhering to the Hebrew text, and not at all because 
of his ability to make the latter, or his own version for that matter, 
popular amongst non-Jews. Cf. Jerome's Epistola LVII ad Pam - 
machium, ed. Vallarsi, vol. I, col. 316, "Aquila autem, qui non solum 
verba, sed etymologias quoque verborum iransferre conatus est . 

(et syllabas interpretatur et literas) . . .jure projicitur a nobis." Cf. 
also Rahlfs, op. cit., p. xxvi, 41 Aquila’s translation of the Bible must on 
occasions have proved altogether incomprehensible to non-Jews.” 

18 1 note the very interesting passage in Margolis, The Story of Bible 
Translations, Philadelphia, 1917, p. 41, "Origen transcribed them 
[Aqu., Symm., Theod,] (as well as the other anonymous versions) in 
his monumental edition of the Greek Bible, where Aquila occupied the 
third column next .to the Hebrew in the original square characters and 
*** Greek transliteration, thus enabling the student to pronounce every 
Hebrew word and at once to ascertain its meaning; then came the free 
Symmachus, then the text of the Septuagint, then Theodotion, then in 
the remaining columns the other versions wherever they were available.” 
This statement is presumably based upon the Latin scholium quoted 
in part in n. 25 below. See also Field, op. cit., vol. I, p. x, and note 8. 

19 Epistola ad Africanum , ed. Lommatzsch, vol. XVII, § 5. 

**TOiavrr)S yap ofonjs rfp&v rfj s irpbs avrovs ev rats frjTrjfreai 
TrapaaKevrjs, 44 for if we are so prepared for them in discussion.” Cf. 
also Wescott, op. cit., p. 132, 44 He (Origen] recognized the necessity of 
learning Hebrew that he might be confident as to the original form of 
the records of the Old Testament.” 
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how hard he had to labor over the Hebrew text. 11 And even 
then he had to have frequent recourse to Jewish Rabbis.” 
Now since it was manifestly impossible for Church Fathers 
to consult Rabbis on every occasion that difficulties arose, 
especially when the difficulties were due to differences 
between texts to which each group adhered tenaciously, and 
since practically the only means of learning Hebrew was by 
studying under Rabbis, and since in Origen’s day there was 
hardly a Rabbi who would be willing to teach a Church 
Father Hebrew in order that the latter might later on 
wage theological battle against the Jews with his intimate 
knowledge of the Hebrew text as one of his most effective 
weapons,” it would not be too much to expect from Origen, 


” Kai ravra Si <pppi, ovxl okvui toD iptvv$v K al rds /card ’lov- 
datovs ypampas, kcli 7rd<ras tw i) p€Tipas rais i/teLptav (TuyKplveiv, 
Kal dp^r rds iv airra is Siaipopas. El pij <popr ik6v yovv tiireiv, e 7 rl 
TToXii tovto, oat/ Svvapis, miroii)KapfW yvpva^ovrts aiirwu tAv vovv 
TT<1<T<ILS TCUS €k5o<T€<TL K<lI TOLLS dLGLfpOpCLLS a^TOOU, 

“Nor do I say this because I shun the labor of investigating the Jewish 
scriptures and comparing them with ours, and noticing their various 
readings. This, if it be not arrogant to say it, I have already to a great 
extent done to the best of my ability, laboring hard to get at the meaning 
in all the editions and various readings. 1 ' 

aa Cf. Epis . ad Afric., §6, owe 6 A ryots ‘Ejftpatots ai fedkpijv; §7, pkp.- 
vruiaL pkvroL y€<pi\ofxaQet ‘Ej Spaty; §8, Kal Irtpov hi olha 'E0pa<W. 

33 Cf* Elliot, op. cit., p. 855, “Extreme jealousy which the Jews 
displayed toward the Christians in regard to the acquisition of the 
Hebrew language was strong." Cf., eg, Sanh. 59a, pnr now 
nmo d'yi mvn poiye? omy "R. Johanan [contemporary of Origen, 
taught in Sepphoris and Tiberias] said, ‘A heathen who studies the 
Torah is deserving of death.'" (Cf. on this passage, Lauterbach, “The 
Attitude of the Jew towards the Non-Jew," in Yearbook of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, vol. XXXI, 1921, p. 215, “ . . . R. 
Johanan is strongly objecting to the heathen studying the Torah and 
in expressing his objection in such an emphatic manner, had in mind 
just such heathen slanderers and enemies of the Jews who with malice 
and evil intent were trying to study the Torah merely in order to 
misinterpret its teachings so as to lend a semblance of truth to their 
false accusations and libellous charges against the Jews and Judaism!") 
Cf. also Hag. 13a, ’uV mm ]noiD noto, "And R. Ami 
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about if not the only Church Father in those days to be in 
possession of a working knowledge of Hebrew, 24 to provide 
his contemporaries with the much needed facilities to learn 
Hebrew, and thus to be able to make use of all six columns 
of his Hexapla. 24 ® 

Nor did Origen fail his readers. The Hexapla among 
other things was extremely practicable for text-book pur¬ 
poses. The first column supplied the text in Hebrew 
characters; the second column taught the reader how to 


[pupil of R. Johanan, contemporary of Diocletian] said, ‘You must 
not impart the Law to a heathen/ ” I owe this last reference to the 
kindness of Prof. Zeitlin. 

Cf. WVscott, op. cit., p. 132, “He [Origen] seems to have contented 
himself with being able to identify the Hebrew corresponding with the 
Greek texts before him.” Even then, Jerome expresses great surprise 
that Origen was able to acquire in those days as much as he did. Cf. 
also note 11 above. In this connection, the following passage from 
Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica , ed. Lake-Oulton in the Loeb Classical 
Library , Book VI, § XVI, is very significant: “And so accurate was the 
examination that Origen brought to bear upon the divine books, that 
he even made a thorough study of the Hebrew tongue;” apparently 
an unusual phenomenon in those days. Eusebius follows this statement 
with, “and got into his own possession the original writings in the actual 
Hebrew characters which were extant among the Jews.” It seems to 
the present writer that this passage offers additional proof that the 
Christians of Origen's day did not know much, if any Hebrew. The 
reason “the original writings in the actual Hebrew characters... were 
extant among the Jews” and not among Christians, was primarily, if 
not exclusively, because the latter were unable to use them due to their 
ignorance of Hebrew. 

^ It would seem worth while emphasizing that a man of Origen’s 
character and training would be just the type who would wish to pro¬ 
vide his many disciples and friends with the means of learning Hebrew. 
Numerous passages in Eusebius, op. cit., bear this out amply. Cf., 
e. g., Book VI, §§111, VIII, XIV, XV, the last section particularly, 
which gives us an idea of Origen's modern pedagogic method. Origen 
was up-to-date in other matters also; for instance, “as he dictated [his 
commentaries on the Sacred Scriptures] there were ready at hand more 
than seven shorth.md-writers, who relieved each other at fixed 
times, and as many copyists, as well as girls skilled in penmanship” 
(§XXXIII). 
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pronounce the Hebrew ; 25 Aquila*s version provided a “crib” 
that gave the reader not only a slavish word-for-word and 
even letter-for-letter “Greek or quasi-Greek equivalent for 
every fragment of the original/* but quite often also its 
etymology . 26 Symmachus* version could be used and indeed 
was indispensable as a translation in normal Greek of the 
otherwise often unintelligible “Aquilanic* Greeks And 
equipped with the knowledge gained from the first four 
columns, the reader was ready to tackle I Ik* most important 
column of them all, the Septuagint in col. (v). Theodotion 
in col. (vi) was not placed before the Septuagint simply 
because it was not necessary there for Origen’s text-book 
purposes. It had to be included somewhere however, since 
it was a superior translation to Aquila and Symmachus, 
and was used by Origen in revising the fifth column far 
more frequently than these two translators together. The 
only position left for it was in column (vi), immediately 
after the Septuagint . 28 

35 Hody, op. cit., p. 597, quotes a Latin scholium found in an Arabic 
Ms. of the Pentateuch, concerning the Hexapla. The second column is 
described as follows, "Scripturam Graecam, sermonem vero plane 
Hebraicui:: instar praecedentis, ut ita Graece ea legerent, qui scrip¬ 
turam Heb. nequaquam callerent.” 

36 Cf. Taylor, article "Hexapla” in Diet, of Chris. Biog., vol. Ill, 
p. 18. See also Jerome’s statement, note 17 above. For some examples, 
cf. Reider, op. cit., § 10, p. 340 ff. 

37 Cf. note 17 above, "Aquila . . . jure projicitur a nobis.” It should 
be noted that even though Symmachus’ version was an independent 
one (cf. note 16 above), nevertheless, because it followed l he Hebrew 
text closely, differing from Aquila’s translation only in that it "was 
distinguished by the purity of its Greek and its freedom from Hebra¬ 
isms,” it could be used in the majority of cases to clarify Aquila’s 
renderings. It was probably because of this that the belief arose that 
"Symmachus on the whole is a revision of Aquila.” 

38 Similarly Quinta, Sexta, Septima, etc. They had to be included 
because they were authoritative Greek versions, but for text-book 
purposes they were superfluous before column (vi). The problem of 
the relationship between the Tetrapla and the Hexapla, the present 
writer hopes to discuss separately. 
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Nor is this all the evidence available that Origen had 
pedagogic reasons for the composition and arrangement of 
the Hexapla. Confirmation of this theory is fortunately 
forthcoming from an entirely different and independent 
angle. As u result of his analysis of the transliterations in 
the Hexapla, 39 Prof. Speiser arrived at the conclusion “that 
Origen frequently transcribed his words as he heard them 
instead of blindly following some particular system of 
transliteration," 30 and that he endeavored “to reproduce 
in sound the Hebrew text current in his own days as faith¬ 
fully as he knew how." 31 In other words, Origen devoted 
a goodly portion of time and energy 33 to developing a 
system whereby the Hebrew could be reproduced through 
the medium of Greek consonants and vowels as perfectly 
as was possible. That he wished thereby to preserve the 
current pronunciation of the Hebrew is quite clear. But 
that Origen at the same time provided his contemporaries 
with the current pronunciation of the Hebrew text as 
opposed to the older transliterations of portions of the 
Old Testament, which at best reproduced the antiquated 
pronunciation inadequately, is equally clear. 

From the above then, it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that behind the formation of the Hexapla, and 

39 “The Pronunciation of Hebrew Based Chiefly on the Translitera¬ 
tions in the Hexapla, M quoted at end of note 10 above. 

30 JQR t XVI (1926), 361. 

3* Idem, 363. 

3 a Elliot, op. cit., p. 858, bearing in mind the fact that Origen’s knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew was not very extensive, concludes that col. (ii) as well 
as col. (i) must have been “the exclusive work of Origen’s Jewish 
amanuenses." However, since Origen worked out his own system of 
transliteration [cfJ JQR t XXIII (1932), 238; XXIV (1933), 27 f.J, it 
is safest to agree with Swete [op. cit., p. 73; so Speiser, JQR t XVI 
(1925-26), 363] that “a large part of the labour of transcription may 
have been borne by . . . copyists . . . but the two Hebrew columns 
. . . were probably written by his [Origen’s] own hand." 
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certainly the only reason for the order in which the six 
columns were drawn up, was the desire of Origen to provide 
his fellow Christians with a text-book wherewith to learn 
the Hebrew language. 33 


33 It should be added that it is far from unlikely that one of the 
reasons that Origen wrote usually only one or two Hebrew words to 
the line was to facilitate comparison between each Hebrew word and 
its Greek correspondent. For specimens of the Hexapla, see Swete, 
op. cit., p. 62 L; Field, op. cit., vol. I, p. xiv f. 
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ORIOEN’S TETRAPLA-A SCHOLARLY FICTION? 

About 240 C. E. the Christian scholar Origen, living in 
Caesarea, Palestine, compiled a Bible which consisted usually 
of six columns, occasionally of seven or eight or nine columns. 
In the days of the well-known Church Father, Eusebius (3 rd — 
4 U> cent.), this Bible came to be known popularly as the Hexapla 
(“six-columned Bible”). 

In 1934, at a meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
I discussed the columnar order of the Hexapla, and suggested 
that Origen had in mind a pedagogic motive when he arranged 
the first six columns as he did: The first column supplied the 
consonantal text in Hebrew characters; the second column, 
consisting of the transliteration of the Hebrew consonantal 
text in Greek characters (consonants and vowels), taught the 
Christian reader, who knew little or no Hebrew, how to read 
the Hebrew of column I; Aquila’s version in column III gave 
the reader not only a slavish word-for-word and sometimes 
even a letter-for-letter Greek, or quasi-Greek, equivalent for 
every fragment of the original Hebrew in columns I and II, 
but quite often also its etymology; Symmachus’ Greek version 
could be used, and indeed was often indispensable as a trans¬ 
lation in normal Greek for the otherwise often unintelligible 
Aquilanic Oreek; and equipped with the knowledge gained 
from the first four columns, the reader was ready for the most 
important column of them all, the Septuagint in column V; 
Theodotion in column VI was not placed before the Septuagint 
simply because it was not necessary there for Origen’s text¬ 
book purposes. (See my paper on “The Columnar Order of 

173 r11 

Reprinted from Proceedings of the First World Congress of Jewish Studies. 
1947, Vol. 1. Jerusalem, 1952. 
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the Hexapla,” Jewish Ouarterly Review, 27 [1936-37], 
137-149.) 

It is commonly asserted that in addition to the Hexapla, 
Origen compiled also a Tetrapla, that is, a four-columned Bible, 
consisting of the four Greek translations of the Hexapla: Aquila, 
Symmachus, the Septuagint, and Theodotion. In the course of 
time, it came to be asserted almost as commonly that Origen 
compiled the Tetrapla after he had compiled the Hexapla — 
merely deleting the Hebrew texts of columns I and II to produce 
the four Greek columns which constituted the Tetrapla. In a 
paper read before the Society of Biblical Literature in 1936, 
I argued, contrary to this widely accepted opinion, for the 
priority of the Tetrapla to the Hexapla. However, this paper 
was never published, because while I believed that the Tetrapla 
could not possibly have come into being later than the Hexapla, 
I was not so certain of the nature and scope of the Tetrapla: 
again and again I was struck by the vagueness and lack of 
first-hand knowledge in regard to the Tetrapla, even in the 
source material, a situation which does not exist at all in regard 
to the Hexapla. In 1937, while reviewing the primary and 
secondary literature on the subject, it occurred to me that there 
never did exist a Tetrapla as a separate work; and this is what 
the present paper will try to demonstrate. 

It goes without saying that Eusebius and Jerome, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, both of whom tell us that they saw 
and used Origen’s Hexapla in Caesarea, would have made 
every effort to make use of the Tetrapla. The Tetrapla would 
have been a very bulky work, not much smaller than the 
Hexapla; thus Nestle has conservatively estimated the latter’s 
size to have been anywhere from about 2,000 to 3,500 leaves. 
Eusebius and Jerome, in working on the Hexapla in Pamphilus’ 
library, could hardly have avoided bumping into such a gigan¬ 
tic work. It would seem not unreasonable to infer from this that 
already in the days of Eusebius and Jerome the Tetrapla was 
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not to be found along with Origen’s Hexapla in the Caesarean 
library. 

Neither was the Tetrapla apparently to be found anywhere 
else. Already one such as Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia 
(Salamis) in Cyprus (367 — 402), whose uncritical imagination 
is responsible for so many curious embellishments to the Letter 
of Aristeas, the origin of the LXX, the origin of the Hexapla, 
and even the reasoning for its columnar order, the nature and 
significance of Origen’s aristarchian signs, and the like, not 
even Epiphanius has anything more to say about the Tetrapla, 
its origin aud purpose, and its temporal relationship to the 
Hexapla, than this extremely vague sentence: “For the Greek is 
a Tetrapla when the translations of Aquila and Symmachus and 
the Seventy-two and Theodotion are drawn up together.” 1 shall 
have to content myself here with the bare statement that actually 
Epiphanius knew nothing whatever concerning the Tetrapla 
except what he read in Eusebius. 

As one reads what Origen himself, Eusebius, Jerome, and 
Epiphanius have to say about Origen’s many-columned Bible(s), 
he notices at once a decided lack of precision and consistency 
as regards their names. So far as Origen himself is concerned, 
nowhere in any of his extant writings, including his more than 
100 letters which Eusebius used in his Church History, 
do we find any name at all for his many-columned Bible. 
Eusebius’ reference to Origen’s columned work is to be found 
in his Church History (VI, 16), “...Thus, too, Origen 
traced the editions of the other translators of the Sacred Wri¬ 
tings besides the Seventy; and besides the beaten track of 
translations, that of Aquila and Symmachus and Theodotion, 
he discovered certain others which ...in the Hexapla of the 
Psalms, after the well-known editions, he placed besides them 
not only a fifth but also a sixth and a seventh translation... and 
so he has left us the copies of the Hexapla, as it is called...”. 
Thus it is clear that when referring to Origen’s nine-columned 
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Bible in the Psalms, Eusebius does not talk of an Enneapla or the 
like, but of a Hexapla; such terms as Heptapla and Octopla 
are not used by him. 

As to Jerome, it is significant that in none of his rather 
extensive writings do we find any term applied to Origen’s 
columned Bible, or Bibles, other than the term Hexapla. Thus he 
refers to what came to be called later on, and so called today, 
namely, the Heptapla, Octopla, and Enneapla, on at least six 
widely separated occasions, simply as the Hexapla. On no less 
than eleven occasions in his Epistle to Sunnia and 
Fretela, in discussing the Hebrew text and the numerous 
Oreek translations of tha book of Psalms, he makes mention 
of the “four well-known translations’* [namely, Aquila, Symma- 
chus, LXX, Theodotion] along with Quinta, Sexta, and Septima, 
and again only the term Hexapla is employed by him. 

Of great importance, hitherto overlooked, is Rufinus, the 
younger contemporary of Eusebius and the translator into Latin 
of his Church History. For one thing, Rufinus leaves 
untranslated and skips over completely the vague statement in 
Eusebius about the Tetrapla. But of greater significance is this 
fact: Whereas Eusebius writes “...[Origen] has left us copies 
of the so-called Hexapla,” Rufinus’ Latin translation (made about 
402) reads, “...and on account of which he [Origen] named it 
the Hexapla.” In other words, Rufinus, without any basis and 
authority whatever, created a fictitious tradition that Origen 
himself named his columned Bible the Hexapla. 

It should come as no great surprise to learn that it is none 
other than Epiphanius who is responsible for Origen’s many- 
columned Bible acquiring a name in addition to that of Hexapla. 
Here is what Epiphanius has to say in his sort of Introduction 
to the Bible, popularly known as De Mensuris et Pon¬ 
der: bus (“Concerning Measures and Weights”): “For when 
(Origen] had placed the six translations and the Hebrew writing, 
in Hebrew letters and words, in one column, he placed another 
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column over against the latter, in Greek letters but in Hebrew 
words... and so, in the Hexapla or Octopla...” (§7); “And Origen 
set forth the Scripture, placing the six columns [of the Greek] 
and the two columns of the Hebrew side by side... calling the 
books the Hexapla...” (§18); “When people happen upon the 
Hexapla or Octopla —for the Greek [columns] are a Tetrapla 
when the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, the Seventy-two. 
and Theodotionare placed together; but when these four columns 
are joined to the two Hebrew columns they are called the 
Hexapla, and when the fifth and sixth also are joined succes¬ 
sively to these, they are called the Octopla...” (§ 14). It is clear 
then, that Octopla, not found in the writings of Epiphanius’ 
predecessors and contemporaries, was just coming into use as 
an alternative term for Hexapla. 

It was asserted above that nowhere in any of Origen’s 
writings is there found any name for his columned Bible (or 
Bibles). I think that we can go even farther than that, and make 
this, perhaps startling statement: there is no evidence that 
Origen made reference to any columned Bible! It is true that 
all scholars in the field have stated that in Origen’s writings 
reference is made to a columned Bible; but let us go back to 
the original record. 

Origen touches on our general subject in three extant 
works; in his Epistle to Africanus (§2), in his commen¬ 
tary on Matthew (Book XV, §14), and in some of his more 
than one hundred letters preserved and used in Eusebius’ 
Church History. Now in both the Epistle and the 
Commentary Origen states merely that he compared the 
Septuagint translation of the Holy Scriptures with the Hebrew, 
noting the differences between them, marking the plus-es and 
the minus-es with special symbols, and paying special attention 
to the readings in the other Greek translations. If Origen had 
had in mind a columned Bible, he would surely have in some 
way indicated the fact that he had arranged in parallel columns 
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the various Hebrew and Greek forms of the Scriptures. We are 
justified, it seems to me, in being very sceptical towards the 
popularly accepted assumption, derived from a rather hastily 
drawn conclusion, that Origen’s Epistle and Commen¬ 
tary refer to a columned Bible. But we have more than 
this feeling of scepticism to go by. 

In his Epistle, Origen refers twice to Aquila and Theo- 
dotion (§§2,3), and refers frequently to the Hebrew and Septu- 
agint texts. Not once, however, does Origen make mention of 
Symmachus. Thus, with regard to a passage in Daniel (§2), 
Origen gives the Hebrew reading, points out that Aquilo agrees 
with it, and remarks that one Septuagint manuscript in his 
possession follows the Septuagint, while another follows Theo- 
dotion. Or again (§3), in dealing with Job, Origen points out 
that the Hebrew and Aquila lack a certain passage, but that it 
is to be found both in the Septuagint and in Theodotion. 
Surely Origen would have made mention in connection with 
these two passages of such an important Greek translation as 
Symmachus, if the latter were available ter him at the time. 
It seems to me not unreasonable to infer that Origen did not 
have Symmachus 1 translation before him when he wrote the 
Epistle to Africanus. 

Let us delve a bit into the history of Symmachus' trans- 
slation. Already about 180 C. E., in his work Against the 
Heresies (Book III, 24), Bishop Irenaeus of Lyons, in dis¬ 
cussing the prophecy in Isa. 7: 14, mentions and attacks the 
renderings of Theodotion and Aquila; he makes no reference 
to Symmachus. It is scarcely possible to believe that Irenaeus 
knew and ignored Symmachus, for this simple and sufficient 
reason, among others, namely, in discussing Isa. 7: 14 Irenaeus 
makes a violent attack on the Ebionite sect. Symmachus was 
an Ebionite. Had Irenaeus known Symmachus, he would surely 
have cited his “Ebionite” rendering and attacked it. 

The clue to the problem of Symmachus is provided clearly 
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in Eusebius' Church History (VI, 17). Eusebius tells us 
that Symmachus was an Ebionite, and follows with this state¬ 
ment: “And memoirs too of Symmachus are still extant, in 
which by his opposition to the Gospel according to Matthew, 
he seems to hold the above-mentioned heresy. These, along 
with other interpretations of the Scriptures by Symmachus, 
Origen indicates that he had received from a certain Juliana, 
who, he says, inherited in her turn the books from Symmachus 
himself.” Now we know from Palladius (Historia Lausiaca, 
Ch. 147), who quotes an entry allegedly made by Origen himself, 
that Juliana was a wealthy widow of Caesareas in Cappadocia 
who sheltered Origen in her house during the three years 
between 235 and 238 C.E. when Origen had to flee from his 
workshop in Caesarea in Palestine from before Emperor Maxi- 
minius who persecuted the Christians. It is clear beyond all 
doubt, therefore, that Origen could not have begun to compile 
any columned Bible before 238 C.E., for such a Bible could 
not have come into being without Symmachus, and Symmachus 
was not available before that time. (And it might be added 
here, neither were Quinta, Sexta, and Septima available before 
the same date). For lack of space, the date of the Epistle 
to Africanus cannot be analysed here; the bare assertion 
will have to suffice that no columnar Bible and no Hexaplaric 
text are involved (cf. §11 of the Epistle where 1 Kings 
3: 16-28 is cited). 

Three questions now ask themselves, and they require an 
answer: (1) If there never did exist a Tetrapla, how then did 
such a notion come into being already, as we saw above, in 
the Church History of Eusebius? (2) When Origen wrote 
in his Epistle and Commetary about his revision of the 
current Septuagint text, with the use of such aristarchian signs 
as the obelus, metobelus, and asterisk, if he did not have in 
mind any columned Bible, be it the Tetrapla or the Hexapla, 
what then did he have in mind ? (3) When numerous marginal 
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notes and scholia in Septuagint manuscripts make mention of 
a reading as deriving from the Tetrapla, whence their origin? 
As to (1), it will be recalled that Origen himself made no mention 
of any such term as Tetrapla or Hexapla; also that in the days 
of Eusebius, by whom Origen's nine-columned Psalter is called 
“the Hexapla of the Psalter,” the term Hexapla was just coming 
into being. Jerome, too, when talking of the 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 
columns, speaks usually of the term Hexapla. However, to both 
Eusebius and Jerome, as to their contemporaries and to those 
who came after them, e.g. Epiphanius, the most important 
columns by far were not columns I and II with their Hebrew 
text, but columns III-VI with their Greek text. Again and again, 
both Eusebius and Jerome speak of “the four well-known 
editions,” i.e., the Greek columns of II-VI. So all-important 
were these four Greek columns, that the three anonymous 
Greek translations which Origen placed in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth columns of his columned Bible came to be called 
not “Seventh,” “Eighth,” and “Ninth,” but “Fifth,” “Sixth,” and 
“Seventh” (Quinta, Sexta, and Septima). Jerome frequently talks 
not only of the four Greek columns of Aquila, Symmachus 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion and calls them Hexapla, bu* 
also makes mention of Origen’s six-columned Bible and call? 
it simply “the four editions” (quatuor editionum; e.g. 
in his Prologue to the Book of Chronicles). Interesting too \\ 
the passage in his Book Concerning Illustrious Mei 
(§ L1V), where Jerome describes the importance and characte 
of Origen’s nine-columned Bible, and while he mentions colum* 
ns III-IX specfically, he does not make mention of the Hebre\ 
columns I and II. In short, the idea of a four-columned Bibl 
had its origin in the loose terminology commonly used fo 
Origen’s six-columned Bible, when it was the all-importar 
four Greek columns (“Tetrapla”) which were stressed rathe 
than all six (Hexapla). Eusebius saw and used the six-fol 
Bible, and tells us about it in detail. He was acquainted wit 
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the term “Four-fold Bible” (Tetrapla); he never saw or used 
such a Bible; he assumed it to be a separate work of Origen’s 
consisting of the six-columned Bible without the first two 
Hebrew columns, and describes it as such in the briefest and 
vaguest manner. Rufinus skipped over this sentence altogether 
in his Latin translation, and Jerome knows the term “four 
editions” as only another term for the Hexapla. It is thanks to 
Epiphanius, who took up the sentence in Eusebius, that we owe 
the fiction that Origen compiled a Tetrapla as well as the Hexapla. 
As to the second question (2): What Origen described in his 
Epistle to Africanus and Commentary on Matthew 
was his first attempt to revise the current Septuagint text to 
conform to the current Hebrew text. He indicated the correction 
and revisions in Septuagint text by the use of the obelus, 
metobelus, and asterisk. What Books and how much of the 
Bible Origen revised in this fashion, we shall probably never 
know. After his return from Caesarea in Cappadocia to Cae¬ 
sarea in Palestine, during or shortly after 238, in possession 
for the first time of Symmachus and some, if not all, of Quinta, 
Sexta, and Septima, he set about compiling his many-columned 
Bible. In this new Bible of his, Origen revised the Septuagint 
text more thoroughly than he did the first time. Since the 
many-columned Bible was too bulky for popular use, the fifth 
column alone, the revised Septuagint with all the symbols, was 
copied by itself and soon became the only column of the nine 
to remain effective and alive. And, to go on to question (3), 
once it came to be believed, even if erroneously, that Origen 
had compiled a Tetrapla apart from and later than the Hexapla, 
what was more natural than that this first and incomplete 
revision, consisting of only one column and with the same 
sort of symbols, should have become known as from the Tet¬ 
rapla, just as the Septuagint column which circulated apart 
from the other columns came to be known as Hexaplaric. And 
because the Tetrapla was considered the later and more 
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authoritative work of Origen, this earlier revision came to be 
regarded as the later and more mature revision; that is why 
the scribes and scholia cite the “corrected” readings in the 
Septuagint manuscripts as from the Tetrapla. But when they 
cite the Minor Versions (Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, Quinta, 
Sexta, Septima), they naturally cite them from the Hexapla; for 
neither they nor anyone else ever saw, for there never existed, 
any columns on both sides of the so-called “Tetraplaric” 
Septuagint text. 
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THE TREATMENT OK ANTHROPOMORPHISMS AND 
ANTHROPOPATHISMS IN THE SEPTUAGINT 
OF PSALMS* 

ARTHUR SOFFER, New York 


M UCH work has been done during the past fifteen years or so on 
the attitude of Septuagint translators to their Hebrew text in 
relation to those terms and expressions that tended to treat God as 
though He were a human being. The most recent discussion of this 
phase of Septuagint criticism, dealing with the book of Isaiah, is that 
by Harry M. Orlinsky (in HUCA 27 [1956], 193-200). Reserving 
for another occasion a detailed analysis of the problem in general, 
and of the work — albeit meager — done hitherto on the Septuagint 
(hereafter LXX) of Psalms in particular, we turn our attention at 
once to the following anthropomorphisms in the Masoretic text (here¬ 
after MT) of Psalms and their translation in the LXX: .d'js 

D’py? ,pTi ,rna« t yo) ,j?ni ,i; 0 : 3 m ,ns ^ip 

o’Vn and To conclude this chapter we shall investigate those 

words which Edwin Hatch, in his Essays in Biblical Greek , has classified 
as “psychological terms,” i. e., nn and aV. These terms represent 
the borderline cases lying between anthropomorphism and anthropo- 
pathism. They are associated in the Hebrew language with the material 
world or with a specific organ; consequently they are closer to anthro¬ 
pomorphisms than to the anthropopathisms that we will study in 
the following chapter, i. e., nwp ,ovd ,*)xp. .oyt ,rvpy ,npn ,*)# 

and 

* This article constitutes the essential part of a study that was accepted by the 
New York School of Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Hebrew Letters ( 195 b). 
The writer plans to continue with the subject so as to cover other aspects of the 
Septuagint of Psalms in relation to the Hebrew. Here he would express his indebted¬ 
ness to Prof. Harry M. Orlinsky not only for suggesting this subject to him and for 
the numerous and invaluable suggestions made by him in the course of the research 
and the composition, but also for his constant encouragement and limitless patience. 

The writer should like to express his gratitude to Rabbi I. Edward Kiev, Librar¬ 
ian of the New York School of the College-Institute, for his generous help in matters 
of bibliography and research; and to Mrs. Susan Tabor of the Library staff for her 
assistance in finding a number of the bibliographical items. 

Reprinted from Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 38, 1957. 
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Because so many of the Psalms are highly personal prayers directed 
at a God who is felt to be near, and because they include some of the 
most poetic passages in the Bible, the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Psalms abounds in anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms. Since 
the Psalter was an integral part of the public worship, it would seem 
that the LXX translator would have taken great care to reproduce 
this text properly. It was this combination of factors that has led the 
writer to assume that the Book of Psalms lends itself admirably to 
an inquiry such as the one projected in this introduction. 


Chapter I. Anthropomorphisms 

1 . (a) The d’ib of the Lord appears 41 times in our Book. 1 In every 

case but one (9.20; see below), the translator uses some form of to 
7 Tp 6 (TC 07 rop, even in 42.6 (see below) where the Hebrew and Greek do 
not coincide. Typical of d'Js/to irpoacoirov are 22.25 vjb (Trjpn *6})/ 
(ovdk &7T€0Tp€^€P) to 7r. clvtov &7r’ kpov and 95*2 (na^pi) 
(n"jin?)/(7rpo^do‘copep) to 7T* clvtov (ev ef-ojAoXoyrjcei). 

We might compare the literalness of the translation in the passage 
just given, where it is the “face’ 1 of the Lord that is involved, with the 
paraphrase of a similar expression in 17.13 vjp rnpip (np] noip)/( av&- 
<767)71, Kvpte,) Trpb<pda<rov abroits. Note that it is the “face” of the 
wicked that is paraphrased. 

Now let us turn our attention to the sole instance involving the 
“face” of the Lord which the translator has rendered without using 
to 7T., 9.20 WQV' / KpiO^rcoaav Wvi) kv&mbv crov. The 

sense has not been changed, has merely been rendered idio¬ 

matically. This use of is discussed by Driver in BDB , p. 818. 
It is noted that this phrase may have one of three connotations: 
“before,” “in preference to,” or “in addition to.” Our example falls 
into the first category, which, Driver says, is more definite and 
distinct than 'lyb. kvctir iov which the translator used here, is regularly 
used to translate the various forms of '29V. Clearly, the translator was 
not anti-anthropomorphic when he chose to translate with a 

word which accords more closely to the meaning of the phrase than 
with one that is merely literal and doesn't convey the idea. One may 
compare here Trpbrepbs aov for in Ex. 33.19, where the “face” 

is Moses', not God's. 


*4.7; 9.20; io.ii; 11.7; 13.2; 16.11; 17.15; 21.7, 10; 22.25; 24.6; 27.8 (bis), 9; 
30.8; 31.17, 21; 34.17; 42.3, 6; 44.4, 25; 51.11; 67.2; 69.18; 80.4, 8, 17, 20; 88.15; 
89.15, 16; 90.8; 95.2; 102.3; 104.29; 105.4; 119 58, 135; 14014; and 143.7. 
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In 11.7: iD’p.D ni?; nip-p* mrr p'lx - ’:?) / evdvT 7 ]ra eldev to 
Tpbaanrop airov , the anthropomorphism inherent in iouy has been 
reproduced literally with to it. ; but the translator has taken it to be 
the subject of the verb, not its object. E. Kissane 2 says that “both 
Heb. and the Versions (except Targ.) make ‘face’ subject and ‘upright* 
the object.” Rashi takes iD’jy to be the subject: irrr id’jsp om« amw 
“He loves those whom His face sees (as) righteous.” Ibn Ezra, 
however, points out the difficulty involved: pi D'»n unxd 

□a ontp cnyn “We do not find (any instance of) the face seeing, only of 
the eyes which are in it.” He also takes exception to the idea that the 
plural verb could possibly have the Lord as its subject. Consequently, 
he takes iD’js to be the object of the verb. It is apparent that the 
meaning of this verse is far from clear in the Hebrew; the LXX trans¬ 
lator was faced with a problem that was essentially textual, not 
theological as others assert (e. g. f Fr. Baethgen, “Der textkritische 
Wert der alten Uebersetzungen zu den Psalmen,” in Jahrbticher fur 
protestantische Theologie , 8 [1882], 405-459, 593-667). The plural verb 
of the Hebrew suggested that Id*}? be taken as the subject; its Greek 
counterpart, to TTpbtTU'irop, necessitated the singular eI 5 ep. Under 
these circumstances, one can hardly consider his translation to be 
motivated by the desire to avoid an anthropomorphism — one which 
he did not avoid! 

Nor is there any anti-anthropomorphic tendency in 42.6, 7 lly-’a 
:v:b nijneP u*jiN / 6tl k%opo\oyii<Topai aurtp. <rcoTrjpiop tov 
irpo<rayjrov pov & Beds pov . MT rj$ appears as tov 7rpocrd>7rov pov 
i. e., the face of the Psalmist rather than of the Lord. However, one 
is not justified in jumping to the conclusion that the translator 
deliberately mistranslated his Hebrew text in order to avoid an 
anthropomorphism. Rather, it is clear that he read or understood: 

’39 niyitf;, which (together with the entire verse) actually is the 
closing refrain of Psalms 42 and 43 (42.12; 43.5), ’093 

’39 u-jIk -rijr'9 ’^y *POT-npi: IVa rt 7reptXu7ros 

el, yf/vxVy Tl (TOVTapkatreis pf, cXtti <top eirl top debp, 3 rt e£- 

opo\oyr)cropaL avTco, <ro)Tr)piop tov irpoao)irov pov & debs pov. 

In 17.15 the Greek translation does not correspond exactly with 

a Kissane, Monsignor Edward J., The Book of Psalms (Dublin 1953), Vol. I, 
p. 48. He adds: "But this reading is generally regarded as a correction made by the 
scribes for dogmatic reasons.” This probably refers to the plural form of the verb, 
which Ibn Ezra takes as definitely precluding the idea that God’s face is the subject. 
In spite of Kissane's assertion that ‘face’ is the subject in the Hebrew, the Hebrew 
text is still obscure. 
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MT. But this cannot be accounted for by an anti-anthropomorphic 
tendency. For, as in 11.7, whatever the other difficulties, the anthro¬ 
pomorphism is literally reproduced rather than paraphrased: 'JR 

rp.73 nya&R nm$:/eyco 5 ^ kv SiKaioavvy o^d^aopai r <3 
TpoacoTTQ) crou, xopTaadijaoncu kv rc 3 o<pdrjvcu rrjv S&^av aov. Since 
the translator has reproduced literally with t$ 7rpoa6)7rco aov it 
would be strange if his rendering of by Trjv d6£av aov were 

motivated by an objection against attributing form to the Deity. This 
being the sole instance of rpior) in Psalms, it would be difficult to 
demonstrate that anti-anthropomorphism is involved in its transla¬ 
tion by 56 £a. It would be equally difficult to prove the contrary; but 
certainly the burden of the proof does not rest on those who aren’t 
able to see that anti-anthropomorphism is involved. The burden of 
the proof rests on those (such as Baethgen, p. 605) who advance 
that hypothesis. Methodologically, the fact that 56 £a is generally 
used to translate niap has no bearing on the question. The use of 
56 £a would be pertinent only if it could be demonstrated that the 
translator has used 56 £a in this case of the rqiDp of the Lord in¬ 
stead of using another word, one which he generally uses to translate 
npjfl when the Lord is not involved. Furthermore, for the evidence 
to be really convincing, it ought to come from the same Book, presum¬ 
ably the work of a single translator. Since this is the sole instance of 
rmsfl in Psalms, it is manifestly impossible to prove that anti-anthropo¬ 
morphism is involved in its translation by 5 o£a. 

However, we shall still consider the possibility. Since Psalms affords 
only one example of n^Dp, we turn our attention to the Pentateuch, 
where it appears 8 times. In 7 instances it is translated by bpo'uopa. 
bpolwpa is used to translate the rqion of the Lord in Deut. 4.12, 15 as 
well as the npop not involving the Lord in Ex. 20.4; Deut. 4.16, 23, 25; 
and 5.8. It appears that the translators of Exodus and Deuteroncmy 
did not feel constrained to avoid the translation of the of God as 
opoiojpa, or to choose an especially anti-anthropomorphic word with 
which to translate when it involved the Lord. 

There is, however, one more instance of rqion in the Pentateuch. 
It occurs in Numbers 12.8, where God is said to have spoken with 
Moses “mouth to mouth,” naopi niToa nRipi ia-nniR nsv« ns 
njry / arbpa Kara arbpa Xa \rjao) avrcp kv e’idei Kai ov 8i* alviy- 
parcov, Kai rr)V 86 ^av Kvplov eUev. We might note that the use of 
Sol-a here may have been recalled by the translator of Psalms when 
he came to in Ps. 17.15; on the other hand, the similarity may 
be pure coincidence, both translators having independently under¬ 
stood that the of the Lord is His S6%a, In connection with this 
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use of 56 £a in the Pentateuch, C. T. Fritsch ( The Anti-Anthropomor¬ 
phisms of the Greek Pentateuch [Princeton, 1943], 9) says that “the 
very idea of ascribing form to God is carefully avoided in the Greek 
of Num. 12.8“; and he uses the latter part of the verse as his third 
example in the chapter on anti-anthropomorphisms, examples which 
he defines as instances where “in their attempt to spiritualize the 
conception of God, the translators of the Greek Old Testament 
avoided, to some extent, those representations which invested the 
deity with human form.” Had Fritsch considered and cited the first 
part of the verse, where ns is literally reproduced as 

or&fxa Kara arbjia XaX^<rco airco, he could hardly interpret the 
use of S6£a for n^Dip as an anti-anthropomorphism. To use his own 
phrase, “the very idea of ascribing form to God” and one of “those 
representations which invested the Deity with human form” is 
carefully reproduced in the Greek of Num. 12.8. Whatever tfie 
translator’s reason for using 56 £a in Num. 12.8 or in Ps. 17.15, it was 
clearly not anti-anthropomorphism. Moreover, we have no basis 
for assuming that he considered using b/loloopLa and rejected it in 
favor of 56 £a; S6£a may have been the first word that suggested itself 
to him. Even if he did reject Ojuotcujita, a better explanation can be 
found than that of anti-anthropomorphism which involves us in the 
inconsistency of the translator’s being anti-anthropomorphic at the 
end of a verse in the earlier part of which he reproduced a glaring 
anthropomorphism literally. For instance, it may be that he felt that 
bfjiolcofxa didn’t properly represent the meaning of rgiofl in Num. 12.8, 
because rqiofl here meant the very presence of God, not a representa¬ 
tion. ofioitofjLa does mean a representation as it is used in Ex. 20.4; 
Deut. 4.16, 23, 25; and 5.8. Even in Deut. 4.12 and 15, bfioLufxa may 
mean a representation. But in Num. 12.8 and in Ps. 17*1 5 means 
God’s own physical manifestation, 3 for which the translator chooses 
to use 56 £a. Fritsch came close to the point but missed it. By using 
56 £a in Num. 12.8, what the translator avoided was not “the very 
idea of ascribing form to God,” but the very idea that Moses gazed 
on a representation of the Deity rather than on God Himself. Similarly, 
in Ps. 17.15 TP 1 ?} / X°P Ta<T ^VO , ojjLai h rc 3 otfdrjvai ttjv 

bb^av crou, the translator has correctly communicated the idea that 
the Psalmist will be satisfied when God Himself appears; not with an 


3 Cf. Ioh. Fr. Schleusner, Novus Thesaurus Philologico-Criticus sive Lexicon in 
LXX . . . Veteris Testamenti (Lipsiae, 1820), s. $o£a. He points out that 861 ;a is used 
in Ps. 17.15 because in that instance HJIDJ-I “non solum imaginem sed etiam faciem 
notat..." 
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opoiuipa of Him, but with His 56 £a. This is similar to that which 
Moses requested (Ex. 33.18), ^Twtir R} ’]tnn ior»i / Kal \kyec Ael^bp 
poi Trjv aeavrov 8o£av, and to which God replied (v. 19), 'jr iorm 
/ Kal ehrev ’Eyco 7rapeXeucro/t<u Trpbrepbs crou 
rfj 5 o£tj fiov and vv. 22, 23 ’so 'nObn tixo hOo lisa n;g] 

n«T. r 1 ? ’3Di ’jftR-n# 0^11 Wn# :na? no y'?¥: / rjPLKa 8'av Trap- 

e\dy pov i} 86£a, Kal driaco ere els OTrrjv ri)s irerpas Kal (TKeiracro) 
T V X €i Pt pov kirl <rk f £cos av 7 rapeXOco. Kal a<pe\£) tt\v x^ipa, xol rbre 
oif/fl ra oiriaco pov , to 8k TrpbauTrov pou ovk 0(pd7]<reral aoi. In pass¬ 
ing, we might note the fidelity with which the translator has repro¬ 
duced the anthropomorphisms ntn* and d’}s in these verses from 
Exodus. It is also apparent that 56 £a, which is used for ’^ncrV? as 
well as for HOo, represents the of God; and it is in this sense 
that it is used for njiDfl by the translator of Numbers (12.8) and also 
in Ps. 17.15. 

Our excursus to Exodus 33 is not so much a digression as it may 
seem at first. For it is in that chapter that we can find our translator’s 
reason for rendering T 59 n|QR in Ps. 17.15 as o^0i7<7opat ra) irpoauTrco 
crou, with the verb in the passive rather than in the active voice. 
Before explaining bip6i]<Topai with the hypothesis of a deliberate, theo¬ 
logically motivated exegesis, it is the responsibility of the scholar to 
exhaust the less striking possibilities. To begin with, one must recog¬ 
nize that the idea of man’s seeing the “face” of the Lord conflicted 
with the Pentateuchal theology as expressed specifically in Ex. 33.20 
’3NT*rV ’5 ]$rn$ nfcn 1 ? vb idr*i / Kal eiTrev ov SvinjaTj 
i8eXv pov rd wpoaoiTrov' ov yap prj i'5# avOpo)Tros to Trpbaonrbv pov 
Kal f?7< rerai . With unmistakable reference to the first clause, the 
translator glossed the suffix of ’3R-): with to irpbfT&Trbv pov. The 
denial of man’s ability to see the “face” of God is reflected in Ex. 
23*15. 17 ; 34 * 20 » 2 3 . 2 4 ; Deut. 16.16 and 31 .ii, in all of which MT 
vocalizes as Niphal rather than Qal the various forms of the phrase 
mrv ’33 rnR) nRn*?, and the Greek appears with the appropriate form 
of the passive opav (b<pdi\(TopaC) . It would still be unwarranted to 
conclude that the passive otpOiiaopai is used for MT njQ# in Ps. 17.15 
as the result of a deliberate exegesis on the part of the translator. 
Even F. W. Mozley, who believes that “a neuter sense is given to 
the verb to avoid seeming irreverence,” (The Psalter of the Church 
[Cambridge, 1905], p. 30), is constrained to add immediately “but 
in Exod. 10.28, 29 twice out of 3 times is the same change in the 
case of men.” Moreover, it is not unlikely that the translator un¬ 
derstood the unvocalized nmR to mean b(pd7)<xopai ; because of the 
numerous precedents in the Pentateuch, concerning which he was 
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in possession of the tradition of reading them as verbs in the Niphal , 
he may well have thought that nirm in Ps. 17.15 was also in the 
Niphal . Our translator was dealing with an unvocalized text; he 
could have understood the verb in either of two ways, both of which 
were justified by his Hebrew text. To say that he understood it in 
the way that presented no theological difficulties is not the same 
as saying that he deliberately chose one over the other (which would 
imply that if the sole reading justified by his Hebrew text conflicted 
with his theological ideas, he would ignore the text and proffer 
an unobjectionable paraphrase as a conscientious translation of 
scripture). 

In 63.3 we have another instance of the verb nrn being translated 
as a passive although it appears in MT in the Qal voice: V{Wn P 3 13 
y? niHiV: / ovtos ev rc 3 ay'uo &<pOriv gol rod tSe?p ttjv dvva/iiv 
gov teai Tyv 56 £ap gov . Here it is not specifically the “face” of the 
Lord that is involved, but the Lord in His totality. Before we take 
oxpdrjv gol as an anti-anthropomorphic paraphrase of YtHQ (as Baeth- 
gen [p. 420] and Mozley [p. 100] do), we should pause to recognize 
that this entire verse, but especially the first verb, poses a problem. 
The problem is one that caused difficulties not only for the LXX trans¬ 
lator, but also for modern translators who were not at all concerned 
with avoiding anthropomorphisms. In the King James version, for 
example, the second strophe is made to precede the first: “0 God, 
Thou art my God; early will I seek Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee as 
a dry and thirsty land, where no water is; To see Thy power and Thy 
glory, so as I have seen Thee in the sanctuary.” The Revised Standard 
Version keeps the order of MT intact. However, ^’Jvrn appears as 
“I have looked upon Thee,” but niK-)V is reproduced as a participle, 
“beholding.” In the Jewish Publication Society version, TCHO appears 
as “I have looked for Thee.” The problem is this: if YflVn means “I 
have seen Thee,” then nifco 1 ? cannot be a complementary infinitive 
meaning “to see.” Kissane 4 solves the problem by emending YO'tn to 
Yflintf, “So in the sanctuary do I seek Thee, to see Thy strength and 
Thy glory.” Oesterley, 5 who translates as “I beheld Thee,” had 

to render ni*nV as “and saw.” The LXX translator of our Book solved 
this problem by understanding Tn'm as &(p6rjv gol , which allowed 

4 Op. cit. y pp. 268-9. “Heb. has l I beheld Thee.* The text is probably corrupt 
The context suggests something like 4 1 long for Thee.’ ” So, in his Critical Notes, 
he emends to YfllO#! F. Buhl, in Biblia Hebraica 3 , offers: ,4 prps YVW 'P 3 ; melius 
^irn ’ptfp.a.” As for myself, I am inclined to keep the problem, rather than try to 
justify such emendations. 

s W. O. E. Oesterley, The Psalms , etc. (London, 1953), p. 305. 
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nltn 1 ? to appear as a complementary infinitive, ISeiv. Why he did not 
choose to reproduce yn'm with elbov ae, and as o<p 6 yv at, cannot 
be explained with any degree of certainty. But to force an explanation 
based on anti-anthropomorphism would be difficult in view of the 
unmistakable anthropomorphisms literally reproduced in verses 8 
and 9 of this very chapter: yyw np.31 TW 

:VP: / rf? <7X€7rfl TTrepuycoF <rou dyaXXtdaopat. kicoXKydy 

foxy f^ov oTrlao) aov , epoO avreXapero ij 5 e£td aou. Finally, as 
even Mozley points out (p. 30), in 84.8 the LXX is less “reverent” 
than MT: n'rfrur 1 ?* / ocpSyaerai 6 Beds t&v Be&v. 

(a) The compound M?P and its various derivatives occur 8 times 

in our Book with reference to the Lord (9.4; 38.4; 68.2, 3, 9; 96.9; 
102.11; and 139*7)- In every case it is translated literally d7ro 7rpo<rd>- 
7 tou, e. g., 139.7 :rn;i« 7399 / xat ebro rod 7rpo<rco7rou crou 7 toG 

(pvy co; 

(b) The compound Mp 1 ? and its various derivatives do not really 

fall within the scope of this paper, since they can hardly be considered 
anthropomorphisms; they are included for the sake of completeness 
in the various forms of DM9, and because of what we may learn about 
the style of the translator. There are 34 instances of MpV, or its de¬ 
rivatives, involving the Lord. In 2 of these instances the translator 
uses some form of irphawov: 96.13 tq np] MpV / Trpo Tpoadoirov 
tcvploV' on ipxeraLj 98.9 ’■? njnrwV / G A (G B is lacking here) airo 

TrpOa&TOV Kvpiov OTl epXtTCLL. 

The translator used kv&mov 22 times (18.7; 19.15; 22.28; 41.13; 
56.14; 61.8; 62.9; 68.4, 5; 72.9; 79.11; 86.9; 88.3; 96.6; 98.6; 100.2’; 
106.23; 119169, 170; 141.2; 142.3b; and 143.2). In 22.28 NtWtf! 

nin^a-V} / nai irpoanwyaovaiv kvkiribv aov srciaai al irarpial 
rS)v kBv&v, Duhm, Briggs, Oesterley, and many others, may be 
justified in emending MT yiD*? on the basis of G BSA (auroG), Vulgate, 
etc., to impV- Go the other hand, Rahlfs, following Cyprian, reads 
kv&iriov aov . But whether aurou or aov , the reference is still to the 
Lord. 

The translator used also kvavriov 8 times (50.3; 85.14; 95.6; 
97.3; 102.1; 116.9; 119.169; and i4 2 -3 a )» e. g., 50.3 Ni’) 

/ (y&L b Beos ijpdw, icai ov TrapaatcoTryaeraL *) 7rGp kvav- 
riov avrov KavByaerat. 

There are 2 instances of periphrasis: 76.8 <:^}bn r$D) ywV “fPyr’Pi 
kclI tIs CLPTLaTyaeTal aoi {curb t6t€ y opyy aov). Similar periphrasis 
is found in Esther 9.2 where oijm? 1 ? tpv’N^ appears as ovbels yap 
avrkary. That there is no objection to the idea involved (such as the 
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denial of “place” to God) is apparent from the literal translation of 
Ps. 106.23: i«?V ntfo 'V? / el pi) Mwv(njs 6 exXeKros 

avrov iffTrj ev rij dpavae 1 ev&mov avrov. 

The other instance occurs in 102.29: TW 1 ? ovill YW’i?> 

:] 1?1 / (ol viol r «v dovKwv aov Kara<TKi)vweov<nv,) Kai to arrkppa 
avrwv els tov alwva KarevdvvdriaeTai. As Schleusner points out, 
els tov alwva kot evOwd-qaerai is simply a free translation of the 
MT reading; the supposition of in the translator's lorlage (so, 
e. g., Buhl in BH 3 ) is hardly necessary. 

(c) To translate up^p, a7ro rrpoa&irov is used, the reason being that 
the translator wanted to render the prefixed ]P as well as ’IP 1 ?. To have 
used kvkmov or tvavriov alone would not have been enough. There 
are 6 instances of ’ipVp in which the Lord is involved (17* 2 > 5 1 • 1 3 > 
97.5 [Ws]; and 114.7 [&«]). Our word is reproduced literally in every 
instance, e. g., 17.2 nx; ’uppo / Ik irpoawirov aov to npipa 

pov e£eX 0 oi; 97.5 [Wj]: ’IP 1 ?? njn; ’ipVp / airo rrpoawrrov 

Kvptov, airo rrpoawrrov Kvpiov iraaijs rrjs yrjs. 

2 . The tfn'i of the Lord occurs twice in our Book, both times in the 
phrase ’ptO rlyp. In 60.9 it is reproduced Kparalwais rrj s Ke<pa\rjs pov ; in 
108.9, avTikr)p\f/is Trjs K€<paXrjs pov. It goes without saying that when 

means “top,” “chief,” or "beginning,” it is translated by aKpos 
(72.16), (24.7, 9 ). or &pxfl (137-6; I 39 -I 7 )- As a matter of fact, 

in the last three instances cited, Aquila translates tfNh with Ke<pa\i). 
The LXX translator used better judgment in avoiding this literalism. 
But note that this occurs only in passages where the ahOi is not that 
of the Lord. 

3. The D’ppto of God are mentioned twice in Psalms, and in both cases 

the translation is literal: 17.4 131 ? / 5 ta robs X670VS W X«- 

Xecop aov; 89.35 :njpR ’Opp mfioi qin? t6> / xal ra baro- 
pevopeva Sia twv pov ov pi) &&eri)a a>. 

4 . The 'rip of the Lord occurs 13 times in our Book (18.14; 29.3, 4 bis, 

5. 7, 8, and 9; 46.7; 68.34; 81.12; 95-7: and 106.25) and is always 

translated literally by <pwvi), e. g„ 18.14 1>p 10: <nVY o’Pp? DVT-D / 

xal 6 tyi <jtos ttwnev <pwvi)v avrov ; 29.5 (o’n« 1?^ nln'-^lp / tpwvr) 
Kvpiov (cvvTpifiovTOS KeSpovs). When the translator does, how¬ 
ever, paraphrase Vip — by rrpoaevxv — the voice is the Psalmist s, 
not God’s, e. g., 64.2 'irpa ’Vip n’rtf?»T>9p / elaanovaov, 6 debs, Trjs 
<pwvrjs (G b Trjs rrpoaevxrjs) pov; 130.2 ’Vlp? nppp / Kvpie, elaa- 
kov<xov rrjs ipwvrjs (G A Trjs irpoaevxv s) pov. Were there any strong 
objection to this anthropomorphism, he might well have used X670S, 
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which appears for p in Jer. 38.20 6 and which would have accorded 
well with Alexandrian philosophical terminology. It may be noted 
that although the attribution of speech and voice to the Lord con¬ 
stitutes anthropomorphism, even the Targums do not paraphrase or 
employ hypostases of God when these terms are used in reference to 
Him. 


5 . There are 7 instances of the ns of the Lord (18.9; 33.6; 105.5; 
II 9 * I 3 » 7 2 > 88; and 138.4) in our Book. It is regularly translated by 
rd arbpa except in 18.9, Vp.Nh vpp-tfm dsNp n^v> / (a vefiir} Kairvds 
kv opyfj avrov y ) /cat 7r0p d7ro irpoacjirov avrov Kar€<p\byux€V, re 
appears as irp 6 <ra)irov here and also in 55.22, which is discussed 
in § 19 below. In MT of this verse the Lord is not the sub¬ 
ject, but He is taken as such by the LXX translator, nfcppn ipVp 

vtf / Stepepiadriaav &7ro opyrjs rod wpoodjirov avrov (/cat 
fjyyureu t) /capita aurou). That neither anti-anthropomorphism nor 
any theological consideration is involved in 18.9 and 55.22 would 
seem clearly indicated by the literalness of the other 6 instances, e. g., 
33*6 rp nnpi ofej/j D’pq> mm npip) / (r<£ \byc$ rod tcvplov oi 

ovpai'ot earepe^drjaap) /cat rep Tpevpan rod crrbparos avrov ircioa 
rj Swapis avrcbp. 

Some scholars would explain birb rov irpoadiirov avrov in these 
two verses as from vjp^p (for MT rpipj), but this is not likely. (1) Two 
independent instances are involved, in the second of which (55.22) 
vjpVp would be senseless; (2) In Prov. 2.6 run rpp <nppp jrr mn^p) 
rgttp* is likewise reproduced by (ort Kvptos Sldaxnv oo<plav) /cat a7ro 
7rpo<7CU7rou aurou (ypwo’Ls /cat cvvecis) —where some would assume 
“g vjppi vel (e. g., Beer, in BH Z ). Three such instances of 

7rp6crco7ro^ / rp<p) render rjpc^p most unlikely. 

6. There are n instances in our Book of the “ear(s)” m^rijrirR) of 
the Lord (10.17; 17-6; 18.7; 31.3; 34.16; 71.2; 86.1; 88.3; 102.3; 116.2; 
and 130.2). It is always translated as o 5 s-&ra, e. g., 10.17 ^2!$ 3’tfR0 / 
TTpo<T€<rx*v TO ovs aov; 116.2 iar^jt npn*’p / ort €k\lp€p ro ovs avrov 
epoi. 

The verb n#n occurs 15 times in Psalms. To translate it, epo>ri- 
fecrflat is used 11 times. Of these eleven, the verb occurs with the 
Lord as subject 9 times (5.2; 17.1; 39.13; 544; 55.2; 84.9; 86.6; 140.7; 
and 143.1), once with man as the subject (49.2), and once, with the 
idols (135.17). For the remaining 4 instances of H#n, Trpoaexeip is 


6 LXX 45 . 20 , where mn' ^ipp RJ"yp^ appears as Ukovgov rdv \6yov 
Kvpiov. 
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‘(/pX U jo uijoj 9 }BudojddB 9qj Xq XqBJ9}i| poanpojdaj si }i 9 Dub}sui 
Xj9A9 uj puc i^oog jno ui souiq 8^ Jrmo pjo^j 9q} jo tL-iUQ aqx ‘8 

-(z ’86 puB 9 £L) 

nojiAVAf jo (frzi puB i£g£ if Si) aowcoa} jo 9sn 9 q} Xq popioAB 
si ^insiqdJOuiodojqiuB,, 9qj uviu oj 9DU9J9J9J qji/A £AX jo 99UB}sui 
XJ9A9 Ul }Bq} 9DU9ppU]09 UBq} 9 JOUI XjpJBq SI }I pUB tpOQ SuiAJOA 
-Ul S9SBD UI IBJ91H X||BID9dS9 SI J 01 B[SUBJ} 9q} }Bq} XBS XjpJBq UBD 9UO 

‘Si qii puB 91 S jo moia ui ‘osjnoo jo siori\vgd>o rtf :;no paqods 
X|jBJ 9 }i[ si qo 99 ds jo ojnSy 9 qj ‘possajppB si jBq} pjoq 9qi si }i 9 J 9 qM 
‘fr*o 6 ui 'AOjiAVAf jo aoulcoa 9 p9onpojd9J XqBJ9U9 S si £AX qSnoqijy 
*p 9 A| 0 Au; }ou si poQ uoqM 9SBjqd 9 uibs 9q} qi]AV si 9q uuqi pJoq oq} 
SuiAJOAUl 9 SBD B Ul u IUSiqdjOUJOdOJq)UB f| UB 3uiJ9pU9J Ul JBJ9}lJ 9JOUI 
SI JO^B[SUBJ^ 9 q} 9 J 9 qAV 90UBJSUI UB SI * 9 A 0 qB p9}p si qoiqAV ‘fc'oG 

|< *9^D9J qjd AX O lt \HQ u ! 
jqng ‘*3 ‘9 *jd I;x9^u09 9q} q}iM ||9M spjODOB qoiqM ‘AX JBUlSlJO UB uo 
SuipB 9 J siq p 9 SBq jojbjsubj} XXI 3l P l Bl H Xp^qun }ou si }i puB 'sviUi 
-qgq* Avveoiiqi aori iorl\vgd>q ?o s9inoD9q AXL uOiX-! &£Lo : z‘L i uj 

•(aoiqv acoivo 

acoi soivAyg o) aoidax aoiiava* soirlij, / £AX lu{u (liAICiu ^QdJLo: 
VdL Si ‘911 iwUiojiq aos> AquiopA? nqdUnoJL oi idx / tfiLA 6 AXL kfaiu 9**^ 
iaoiiava* 'aoijlcoa^ uoijisodojd 9qj p9sn Xpoajjoo jo^bjsubj} 9qj *±A«.Ci. 
|Buoi;isod9jd JO S9SB9 q;oq ‘sodub^sui z SUIUIBUI9J 9q} UJ (100 ncnrf\vgd>q 
acoi aoiLcpaodJL ojlv vdy wrfrhddyjLy / ttLiii* qecl AXL £z m \£ i(ACOJLCpdgAV 
acoi sqoia sqoi njyivft aoiqv vdvtyxti V 1 ) 4 A 7 i>nojt 9 yj/oxTp viUnqjL 
noi SJ 9 aoiqv iorf\vgd>o ?o / AXt. tfh (AdAfca ItDck «!□:) t^'ii 
s9jduiBX9 9iuog *(9i , 6Si puB ifo6 igif£ I8 1 i&zS i£z'\£ iSz'%1 iz'L i 
H7 *ii l 9 *S) sqrf\vgd>q Xq X||BJ9;i| p9;B[suBJ^ 9 jb oi ‘9S9q^ jq *P j0 1 
jo ( 4 S9X9 J} ) a,c;o.a;1 JO SUI|BSJ XW u ! S9DUB;SUI Zl 9JB 9J9qx 

* 9 ri sjJ 4 iy^xuxX 9 ii vai .iorl szXvqdjL 'aori sqzg q l sq*g 
O / ^ ^ou fllttiti Z'ZZ UD9JJ9 DpsqXjS JOJ JO^BJSUBJ^ 9qa Xq p 9 ppB 

u99q sBq ^nq AV9jq9jq 9q; ui JB9ddB ^ou S90p qj9A Diqdjouiodojq^uB 
9q} 9 J 9 qM ‘pJOq 9q^ SUIAJOAUI 9SBD b ui sjtiddo osjb A 1 ?X*X)OdJL 

*iory rt9Xi>9x>o</j£ ivx ('tiqig doi sqdJL aorf dACod>) / ^ 

«d ^4 z LL iaori AUXadVodJL aUi *sqdg o 'wviicoa 9 / ScjUkU \ 
iixUu z 'SS : 9 ;Bj^snqi o; ooyjns pjnoqs s9jduiBX9 SuiAvoqoj 9qx ‘(i*8^) 
9 ouo ^ 99 fqns 9 q} sb ubui q^iM puB (riti puB 12*08 iZ'LL) sauii; £ 
}09fqns 9q^ sb pjo^ 9qj q^tAV sjuodo *S9Dub;sui jnoj 9S9q^ jq *p9srt 

$6 swivsj ox xNiovnxaas shx ni swsiHdHOWoaoHHXNV [II] 
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e. g., 10.12 Rlpa 6# n)n; npip) / infrwdiiTb) r\ x*i p aov; 32.4 091’ ’9) 
IT, ’Vy <nVrVl / efiapbvdr\ eir’ epe 7) x e ’ L P a ou; 89.14 oy yii[ 

<: WP? vn > 5>0 (n^na / (<ro$ 6 ftpax'uvv peril Swaareias') Kpa- 

TauodrjTia 1) x«P <rov, (vipicdrjTu 77 Sel-id aov). 

In 55.21 there is an instance of i"j; which the translator takes to 
be the hand of the Lord although it would hardly seem proper to say 
this of Him: oip'T? ^0 rp^a) n; nty / i£ereivev rrjv x«?pa airroO 
(ev tw inrobibbvai' efiefirjXwo'av rrjv biaSr\Krjv auroO). Cf. further 
§5 <ny> above and §19 (a 1 ?) below. The entire passage, 55.20-22, is 
very difficult to understand in MT, and the pronominal references 
are uncertain. But the LXX translator, in trying to clarify it, seems 
to take the Lord to be the subject of i’T, and of vy and 1aV in 
v. 22. 

9. There are 8 instances of the ynr of the Lord in our Book (44.4b; 
71.18; 77* 16; 79.11; 89.14, 22; 98.1; and 136.12) and 1 instance (89.11) 
of ^fy Vlif3. In all 9 cases, ynr is literally rendered fipax'ioiv, e. g., 
71.18 c^iinnj li-jV tj« ly / ccos av airayyeiXco rov ( 3 pa- 

x'iovA. aovirbay rfi yevea; 79.11 *|ynf b-jla / /card ri)v peyaXwavvrjv 
rod (jpaxiovbs aov; 89.11 cyw* 911 ?) ^fy ynp / K ai ev rut fipaxiovt 
rrjs bv'vapetos aov. 

In passing, it may be noted that there is one instance where the 
translator paraphrased ynr; but the verse does not involve the Lord: 
83.9 ^'’"’W*? ynr vii (09V nj 1 ?) "nb^'oi) / (icai yap Kai ’A aaovp avp- 
irapeybvero per’ avrwv,) eyevr\drjoav els avri\t)p\piv rots viols 
Awr. 


10 . The *]’p; of the Lord occurs 22 times in our Book (16.1i; 17.7; 
18.36; 20.7; 44.4; 48.11; 60.7; 63.9; 74.11; 77.n; 78.54; 80.16, 18; 
89.14; 98.1; 108.7; no.i; 118.15, 16 (bis); 138.7; and 139.10). The 
translator always uses 8e%ia, e. g., 63.9 -^p; nypp ’a / epov avreXa- 
Peroi)' de£ia aov; 118.16 nlyy njn; i’p; rtp.pn njn; T9? / 6e£ia Kvpiov 
in/zwaiv pe, del-id. Kvpiov eao'njaev bvvapiv. 

In this connection, mention might be made of a passage in which 
the right hand of the Lord occurs in the LXX and does not occur in 
MT: 90.12 y^ln ]a irp; n1:pV / Qapidprjaaodai ri]v 8e% ibv aov ( = 
irpr) ouros yvupiaov. 

11 . Reference is made to the *|a of the Lord only once in Psalms: 
I 39-5 :ri 3§3 ’Vy / Kai WrjKas era' epe rr\v x«ipd aov. x eL P is also 
used for *)9 in 19 other instances in Psalms, where the Lord is not 
involved. In the sole remaining instance, 128.2, Kapirbs is used; but 
the *1? is not the Lord’s. 
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12 . The of the Lord are mentioned once, and translated 

literally: 8.4 '9yp ( T?*? ’ 3 ) / (° Tt rote oupayo&s,) 

epya tcop 5a/cr6Xa>p < 70 U. 

13 . There is one instance of the rrpR (Opinion”) of God: 91.4 inw? 
1*7 19 ’ / i? rots pera^pepois auroO e7ri<mA<m (rot. Merafppci'oi' is 
also used in the only other instance of nqpK in Psalms, 68.14, where 
the reference is to a dove. 

14 . The p’O (“bosom”) of the Lord is rendered literally in the 

LXX of the following verse: 74.11 1 RM 3 =nRP IT 

:n^3 (Kethib = lpm ;Qre = ) / (tVa rt a7ro<rrpe<peis ryv x«P* crou 
/cot 8el;iav aov) eK fxecrov rov k6\ttov <rov els re\os. 

15 . There are 2 instances of the D’pyp (“steps”) of God. In both 

cases, the translator has reproduced the anthropomorphism literally, 
though differently in each case: 74*3 T9V9 / €7rapop ras x e Jp&J 
<rov; 85.14 :vpyp 111 1 ? / Kai dyaet els o&ov ra Sta^para aurou. 

AtAjS^pa is the most common translation of o’pyo in Psalms (cf. 1 7*5 * 
85.14; 119.133; and 140.5. In none of these cases is the reference to 
God). Xetp, usually the translation for ij, is used not only in 74-3 
but also in 58.11 (where God is not involved): <of>,a nftrp p'l* npi?:) 

oi? 70 t vpyp / (ev(ppavdy<reTaL St/catos, orap t dy e/cSt/ciprtp 
AcrejScop’) ras x c tpas avroD vhf/erai kv tco atpart rov apaprcoXoO. 

In the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint , p. 1463, these 
instances of x^P are followed by an obelus, which would indicate 
“that the identification of the Greek and Hebrew is doubtful" (ibid. 
vi). However, it would seem clear that the translator used X €t P in both 
58.11 and 74.3 for D’pyp and no other word. We might not agree with 
his translation; but we have no grounds for questioning the identifica¬ 
tion in the translator’s mind. Nor is it necessary to assume vps (so, 
e. g., Buhl in BFP) in the LXX- Vorlage in 58.11 and 74.3; cf. Schleus- 
ner, s. x<^p, p. 515. To conclude this matter of o'pyp, it might be noted 
that our translator also uses irovs in 577 * But, whether irovs, x^P. 
or SiAjSrjpa, the anthropomorphism remains. 

16 . Our Book affords 3 examples of the Q’Vn of the Lord; all of them 
are literally translated with irovs: 18.10 n^n "W Hun 033 o»f W> / 
ical 7 vb<pos vi ro roiis irbbas avrov; 99.5 uqeftn 

oTrj 1 ? / Kai irpocrKwelre rip viroiroSiu tu>v iroS&v auroD; 132.7 
o'lq 1 ? n)nnt?) n$laj> / irpooKwricrofxev ds tov t&itov 

ov iarifcrav oi ir65es aiirov. 

Both 18.10 and 132.7 should be enough to negate the premise that 
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motion and place are denied God in the LXX (cf. Fritsch, op. tit., 
chap. IV). The entire idea is not to be included in this paper for a num¬ 
ber of reasons: the ascription or denial of motion and place to God 
has little to do with anthropomorphism; it is patently incorrect to 
explain away any paraphrases by means of such an hypothesis in view 
of the numerous examples in the LXX of the Psalter of the literal 
translation of such phrases as o’trt># / rrjn; n’3 and other instances of 
suffixed forms of n:a, etc., where the reference is to God, etc.; cf. my 
“Critical Note” in JBL, 75 (1956), 144-5. 


17. There are 6 references to the of the Lord in our Book, all 
of which are literally reproduced by irripo^: 17.8; 36.8 T9P ^3; 63.8; 
57.2 T91? Vxai / teal ev Trj axeir-g (57.2 <ma) tSjv it repirywv <rov, 
6i ;5 TW inp? / h atiir-p t&v irTepvyuv <rou; 91.4 npnn vpp nnnj / 
xai viro ras Trepvyas avrov eXirieis. 


18. In translating on the LXX generally used either mpa or 
avepos. ’Avepos, which occurs 7 times in Psalms, and always as a 
translation of tin, means simply “wind.” The passages are: 1.4; 18.11, 
431 35 - 15 ; 83.14; 104.3; and 135.17. However, it must be noted that 
7 rvevpa, too, is used in passages where the meaning is obviously 
"wind,” e. g., 11.6; 48.8; 103.16; 104.4; 107.25; and 148.8. Uvevpa is 
usually translated into English as "spirit.” But since the meaning of 
irvevpa includes the idea of “wind,” it ought not be taken in a thor¬ 
oughly non-material sense, but as, approximately, “breath.” 

There are 5 instances of the tin of the Lord in our Book. In every 
case tin appears as irvevpa: 51.13 e'jep nprr^> nn) / /cat rd 

irv&jpa t6 ayibv aov; 104.30 quo?;) prjn nWri / e^aireareXels r 6 
Tvevpa aov; 139.7 ’lEino nj#> / Atto toD t vebparbs aov; 143.10 
< 9 D 3 fi) npio prjn / to irvevpa aov to ayaBov; 147.18 bn inn 2$: 

/ 7 rvevaei to Trvevfxa a vtov. 

Had tin been translated avepos in any of the above verses, the 
figure of speech would have been somewhat more material, almost pal¬ 
pable. But anthropomorphic is one thing it would not have been. 

Let us put it this way: "His wind” (tin/ avepos) is in the same 
category as “His ice” and "His cold" ( 147.17 o'rip? Imp. yVpp 
nfav: ’p in ip / (HaXXovros KpOaraXXov avrov cbaei if/wpovs, Kara 
irpiawTov \f/vxovs aiirov ris viroartiaer at), material things which 
are His,^ and which He sends to the world. But His irvevpa, His 
breath, is a part of Him. Although the figure of speech is less ma¬ 
terial, it is anthropomorphic in a way in which His dvepos is not. 
That is, the irvevpa is a part of man; it is that which is present in a 
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LTiifa L#c dLa a^u oz'99 :sasj3A Suipaaajd aq; jo ;xa;uoa 
aq; ui poo;sjapun ;saq aq ufd asjaA sjqj^ \LW u ! uiF;jaa suFaui ou 
Aq si aauajajaj [Fuiuiouojd aq; qSnoq;jF pjo^j aq; jo ;jFaq aq; aq o; 
saqF; jo;f[sufj; XXI 9 M1 qajq^ ^,ci jo 3 ouf;sui uf si ajaq; zz*££ uj 
\LIAI P UT? V9 uaaAv;aq saauajajyjp aq; joj Sui;unoa:)F ui Aauapua; 
Djqdjouiodojq;ui?-i;uu Auf aas o; ;duia;;F o; a[i;nj aq p|noM;i (‘;uF 3 iu 
s ! asoqM o; si? aqF;siuj ou aq ufd ajaq; ;uq; os non ttyjLOOvydJL 

qx pajapuaj si gc 4 saauu;sui om; asaq; jo ;sjy aq; u; puF) aoiM; paanp 
-ojdaj X|[t?ja;i{ si pjoqf aq; jo 6t k a aq; sf qanuisFui 4 ;a^ *;sjuqFSj aq; 
jo ;jtaq aq; sf uaqF; aq o; s| aori ojgdox U ‘vvhxUpfo sf qjaA aq; 
Sui^f; Ag (covlixU^ f 9?dnx ( aov aqjicovcjdjL ox) l aoD aqjLcovqdJL ox 
vvLxliffi} se sjFaddF osjoa aq; (v) snuupuBxajy puF (g) snuFDi;^ 
ui ‘jaAaMojq *sj|qF^j Aq pajjajajd Suuapuaj aq; si * * • n^x>UxU^ t 
•(eovUxUj f 97 dax l aon nqjLcovqdx ox) ‘aori nqjLcovqdJL ox d?vhxU^ f aori 
viqdvx U n^Jtp non / 2 >L hqu <>£* t'dm dK (NU.&L iutu fcce!#:) 8 Lz I aoxnv 
svigdvx sUx iorfxnA,o\( / (axu lutu Criiqu) aLi 4 jcLu U,l:) 

ir££ : P°0 J° J° sui|fsj ui saauF;sui z 3jf ajaqjL *6J 

•iusiqdjoiuodojq;uF UFq; 3 Sjom qanui uaaq 
aAFq ppiOM poQ q;iM uoqoauuoo u; vriaznjL jo asn aq; papiOAF aAFq oj^ 
•vriazajL f aAFq ;ou op s[opi ;eq; ssau-Suiq;ou Jiaq; jo uSis f si ;j 
•ncoxqv ixvriqxv Ax n 9 vrfaidiL mxx> j dyL 9joo Aq pajapuaj si — ajaq 
paquasap ajF s|opi aq; — flLfltUjB uu £ 6 .ua ajaqAv ‘ZrSfi ui uoissajd 
-xa jf|iuiis f q;iM 9 *££ ui ttLtu da jo uoi;f[sufj; aq; ajFdiuoa ;qSiui 
9 M P J oi ^ J° ;j^d ;ou si qaiqM u puiAv fl aq; UFq; jaq;FJ u q;Fajq n 
suFaui Lk li saSFssFd q;oq ui asnFaaq g ££ ui puF ajaq pasn si 'sorlMri 
UFq; jaq;Fj 'vrfai/tJL AjsnoiAqQ *5(091X79/1^9 ‘e<aau puF ‘sooMUrhxuL* 
paanpojdaj A[|Fja;i| si giiLiiL lAauapua; aiqdjouiodojq;uF-i;uF Auf jo 
uSis ou SMoqs 91*8! J° uoi;fjsufj; aqjL (Avopq 0 Z§) passnasip 

aq iijav ‘s?^ jo pFa;sui ‘91*81 khdo Aq jo uoi;f|sufj; aqj^ ncoxqv 
sirivnqg U vdvjl aoxnv soxvrtyxj) qox ixvdq^nJt Ax ivx / £a c^xtiku: 
(£Lcu iutu 4 JQio ktuku 9*££ inoi> sUA,do so-tFr/na^Jt sooMniruirf* 
qjLif ‘ 9 K/ax ‘noD scpwUrhxiJL* ojlv / afftliil* iutu a^au uku ,asL: 91*8 1 
:pjoq aq; 0; uopFjaj f sjFaq -jl qoiqM ui qoog jno ui sasjaA SuiuiFiuaj 
oav; aq; o; ujn; mou aM ( /q;Fajq n SuiuFaui aq; sjFaq ;nq 4 i *;iJids M 
|Fua;Fui-uou aq; ;ou si vrfai/UL ;Fq; puiui ut ApFaja Fapi aq; q;iyv\ 

•sorted f 

s 4 pjoq aq; jo aauF;sui uf ui aAFq ;ou op am qaiqM ‘uiQ Majqajq sq; o; 
;ua|FAinba ‘uisiqdjoiuodojq;uF jo puiq f aAFq aM vrlazaiL f aAFq o; 
piFS si pjoq aq; uaqM ;Fq; Afs ufd aM ;Fq; asuas siq; ui si ;j (goxotj 
nUL nlxx S19 79 ^ 9 c/j.D?jt 9 ‘aoxqv vrtazajL ox 70x9.009^959 / ^«L 6 In 
UL4 ^* 9 ^ 1 ) q;Fap siq ;f iu;q uiojj s;jFdap puF ufuj Suiaij 
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iD’rfre 1R-): loj?, nlD’Vq l’R / elcraKoixrfTCu 6 deds Kal Tareiuwaa 

avrovs & VTrapxw irp6 t 6 v al&vav 5i6.\pakpa. ob yap kanv abrois 
ivTbXKaypa, Kal obK i<po(Hidri<rav t 6 v 6e6v. 55.21. voVipa vf. n W 
:1nn? / i^ireivtv tt\v x&P a a-brov kv t<3 AiroStSbvai. efieflri- 

\uaav riiv diadyKTjv avrov. 55.22 . . . laVaiPJ v? nt<W ipVo / Su- 
pepladijaav airo bpyijs rod irpocrwirov avrov Kal fjyyiotv b KapSia 
abrov ... 

Periphrasis is apparent in 36.2, where ’ 3 1 ? = c v eauroi; but it 

is the irap&vopos rather than God, whose “heart” has been “avoided.” 
In such a case everyone will agree that what we have here is 
simply good style; had the case involved God, however, it would 
have been an example of "anti-anthropomorphism” to more than a 
few. 


Chapter II. Anthropopathisms 

In this chapter we shall investigate the various instances of anthropo¬ 
pathisms in the masoretic text of Psalms and their translation in the 
LXX. Our list includes only those words meaning “anger,” "jealousy,” 
“zealousness,” and the like. We have not included the numerous refer¬ 
ences to the "benign” emotions of pleasure, gladness, etc., because 
there would certainly be no theologically motivated objection to them 
at the time of the translation of Psalms into Greek. 

We shall investigate the following anthropopathisms: *1R, *|J$, n^ij, 
ini?, nijn, ni?v. =>VI, W., »V 3 , n$jp, and Rfl?. 8 

20 . There are 29 references to the *]& of the Lord in Psalms: it ap¬ 
pears as Spyii in 2.5; 7.7; 18.9, 16; 21.10; 27.9; 56.8; 69.25; 76.8; 77-io; 
78.21, 31, 50; 85.6; 90.7, 11; 95.11; and 110.5; and as dvpbs in 2.12; 
6.2; 30.6; 74.1; 78.38, 49; 85.4; and 106.40. Dies rw appears in 86.15; 
103.8; and 145.8; and it is always reproduced paKpbdvpos. 9 There is 


8 Since the idea of anti-anthropomorphism is not involved in M. Flashar’s 
“Exegetische Studien zum Septuagintapsalter,” ZA W, 21 (1912), especially 259-265, 
we shall treat separately his analysis of Spyri and Ovfios. 

9 In the following example, an anthropopathism is afforded by the translator s 
understanding of yn as “anger.” 30.6 iBK? yn ’5 / 6p7V b dvpco avrov. 
Buhl’s suggestion (BH 3 ) of ?n or y 3 $ in the Vorlage is unwarranted since in 35.20 
dpyrj is used for *yn. On the other hand, yJl is translated differently in 6.11, where 
:y3*} v&h' m appears as KaraiaxwOeiTjaav a <po5pa 5ia r&xovs. The fact is that ^ 
does not appear anywhere in Psalms. Curiously, Buhl does not make the same sug¬ 
gestion for ’yn in 35.20. But Briggs anticipated the “oversight”; see ICC on Psalms , 
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no instance whatever in the LXX of our Book to indicate avoidance 
of the obvious anthropopathisms inherent in the idea of the Lord's 
having an *]«. It bothers the translator so little that he elucidates the 
reference to the Lord in 77.10 vorn TN? psjfc-cm (^n niiri riDtfrt) / (r) lm- 
XrjcreraL rov olKTcpyjaat 6 deos) 7 } avve^ei ev rfi opyfj avrov rovs 
olKTLppOVS dVTOV. 

The term which originally denoted “nostril,** came to mean 
“anger" by the association of heavy breathing in connection with 
that emotion. This was true in all cases, those involving man as well 
as those in which God was involved. This development took place 
long before the composition of the LXX; it was part of the develop¬ 
ment of the Hebrew language. No trace of the meaning “nostril” 
remains in such verses as 2.5 isifU i d'Vk nan? m; 2.12 leg uyo? 

6.2 'jp’pin njn:; 7.7 np] nmp; etc. Of the 29 times that 

is used in connection with the Lord, 26 are instances where *|K 
clearly means “anger” rather than “nostril”; and the translator has 
correctly used opyij or 6 vpbs, The 3 other instances are: 18.9, 16; and 
74.1. In the last case, to have translated the phrase with 

pis Kairvl^eiv would not have conveyed the meaning as well as does 
the usage which our translator did employ, viz., 74.1: nmj 071^ no;) 

ins? (nxaS / (tVa rl &7rcoo*co, 6 debs, eis re\os t ) upyiadT] 

6 dvp&s crov e7 rl Trpbfiara popfjs crov. Although the anthropomorphism 
(“nostril”) is not present here in the Greek, there is ample reason to 
doubt that this is due to anti-anthropomorphism on the part of the 
translator. First, the absence of any evidence for anti-anthropomor¬ 
phism in his handling of the anthropomorphic figures of speech we 
reviewed in the previous chapter, e. g. “hand,” “eyes,” “ears,” etc., 
and including Y9V? = X € ?pas in 74.3. Second, the expression 
is used by the Psalmist as a parallel to nnjp, the idea of “anger” is 
much more important to the parallelism than the literal figure of 
speech. Third, we are not dealing^ with the word alone, but with an 
idiom consisting of 2 words, itfy'i and what is a perfectly under¬ 
standable idiom in Hebrew might be far from clear in Greek or any 
other language. Not only the LXX translator, but many other trans¬ 
lators not concerned at all with the problem of anthropomorphism 
have quite naturally, and correctly, associated with the idea of 
“anger” rather than literally “nostril”, e. g., AV and JPS “why doth 


p. 313. Cf. Schleusner, s. 6/3717 / V3“], for another explanation; also Mozley, ad 
loc Baethgen, ad loc. (p. 620), believes that the translator “identified” yn with 

myi. 
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Thine anger smoke"; Luther, "warum . . . bist so grimmig zornig"; 
Oesterley, "Thine anger burns lurid"; Kissane, "Why does Thy anger 
rage." In short, the use of opyi] for in 74.1 was motivated by 
stylistic rather than theological considerations. 

With regard to 18.9 and 16, we cannot say that other translators 
have used periphrasis. AV, JPS, Luther, etc., translate *1# literally 
in these 2 cases; the LXX translator chose "anger". But that does not 
mean (as Flashar believes it does, ZAW , 21, p. 260) that anti-anthro¬ 
pomorphism is involved. The contrary can be shown to be the case: 
in 18.7 rjnp was spelled out more literally than usual, els ra coxa 
clvtov; in 18.10 was reproduced literally rovs 7rbdas a vtov\ 

i^ip in 18.14 was a l so rendered without any attempt to avoid the 
anthropomorphism. Consequently, we can rule out anti-anthropo¬ 
morphism as a factor in our translator’s use of opyi] for in 18.9, 16. 
But we cannot rule out style simply because modern translators have 
found no difficulty with a literal rendering. It is not unlikely that our 
translator used bpyi\ in 18.9 to parallel 1? rntf-’:? / on upyiaBr] avrots 
b debs in the preceding verse; similarly in 18.16 bpyrj may well have 
been used as a parallel to / biro emTipriaews gov. The above 

suggestions are no more than tentative, and are made only in an at¬ 
tempt to find a reason for our translator’s use of opyi] in the very few 
cases where *1# seems to bear the meaning "nostrils" in MT, a problem 
which is not really within the scope of this paper inasmuch as we 
have already ruled out the hypothesis of anti-anthropomorphism. In 
view of the entire discussion of this problem, Fritsch’s observations 
on this problem in the Pentateuch seem colored by the need to find evi¬ 
dence for anti-anthropomorphism even in places where it doesn’t exist: 
{op. cit. f p. 12): "The Seventy accepted and translated the secondary 
meaning of this word, using the words opyi] and Bvpbs , thus obscuring 
the physical association." One might wonder why the LXX translator 
should find it necessary to "obscure" (deliberately, one would suppose) 
the physical meaning of *1# when, as Fritsch readily admits ( idem , 
p, 15), "in most cases the translators literally rendered the anthropo¬ 
morphisms of the Hebrew text." His other hypothesis, the "LXX’s 
consistent adherence to a definite pattern of translation," is not valid 
for Psalms; where our translator felt that "nostril" was the meaning, 
he did not hesitate to use pis rather than opyi]: 115.6 qiij'i! 16) on 1 ? *]K / 
pivas exovGiv teal ovk OG<ppavdi]GOVTai. To have followed a "con¬ 
sistent adherence to a definite pattern of translation" would have 
meant to use opyi] here. But since this would not have provided the 
proper contrast with pm? / /cat ovk OG<ppavdi]GovT<u t our trans¬ 
lator quite naturally and correctly employed pis. 
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21 . Our Book has 4 instances of the verb with the Lord as subject; 

it is consistently translated opyi^e ip: 2.12 yn n?»np n:npfl> 

< 1 bn Dypy / ( 5 pa£a< 70 € TratSetas) prjTrore opytadfj Kvpios (/cat 

a7roXe?a0€ e£ 65 o 0 6t/catas. orap e/c/cau 07 ) ev raxet 6 0 u/xos aurou) 
— note that the translator clearly identifies the subject, Kvpios ; 
60.3 unnjj o’riVfc) / (o 0 eos a7rwcra? ppas /cat /ca 0 eTXes ppas,) 

0)pyia6r}s\ 79.5 np: np-ty / ecus tt 6 t€, /cupte, opyicrdriafl 

els reXos; 85.6 <:Tn W ujniW o'jiyVn / M’? 

atcipa 6 pytcr 6 i]<jji rjp.iv (fj dicLTeve'is rrjv opyrjv (Tov arro 7€P€as els 
yepeap). 

*0p7tfetp is used also to translate the verbs ]tfy and a’“l with the 
Lord as subject. 10 80.5 <:*©* nVsp?) ’np-ny ni«a^ o’n^K nj n] / /cupte 
6 Oeos t&v bvvapeuv, ews 7 rbre opyi^jj (errl rrjv Trpoaeux 1 ? 1 ' T °u 
5 ouXou aou); 103.9 (nip? o^iyV vb)) i'y. nxjV / ou/c €ts reXos op- 
yiaOrjaerai (ovde els rov al&va prjvie'i.). 11 

22 . n"]n appears with the Lord as subject twice in our Book. As with 

W the translator has used op7tfetP: 18.8 :b rntry «**»!)>/ (icai 
eaaXeidrjaav) ort d)pyiadrj aurots 6 Oeos ; 106.40 iotf? np’ / 

/cat (bpy'urdrj 9 vpu> Kvpios eirl top Xaop auroO. 

Note that in 18.8 the translator added aurots 6 8 eos for reasons 
of style, so providing the verb with a subject and an object. Clearly, 
the stylistic consideration was more important to him than the anthro- 
popathism of the verb; otherwise he would hardly have gratuitously 
stressed that its subject was 6 debs. 12 A similar consideration underlies 
his treatment of np’ n^nD'3 in 106.40, where he takes np: to be the 
subject rather than His which he renders as 6 vp<x > 13 (instead of 
6 vp 6 s Kvpiov). The Targum, which usually avoids anthropopathisms, 
renders this verse ’p npn yp^i. We might add that the LXX transla¬ 
tion of as aipyiadq Ovpw is not to be accounted for by the 

presence of the maqqef connecting the two words; a similar transla- 


10 In 104.32 and 144.5, where the subject is “mountains,” py appears as K<ur- 
pi£eiv. py never appears with man as subject. 3 ’"l — BiKa^HV in 35.1; 43 -G an< l 
74.22. But -Kpiveiv in 119.154. There are no other instances of in our 
Book. 

11 It may be observed here that pijvieiv is also used for *103 in Lev. 19.18, where 
God is not involved, and in Jer. 3.12, where God is involved. 

** Cf. II Sam. 22.8, where the same Hebrew is reproduced by kOupoiBr} Kvpios 
avroLS. 

*3 Cf. Ex. 22.23; 32.19 (Moses is the subject); Num. 22.22; 25.3; 32.10, 13; 
Deut. 7.4; 29.26; 31.17. But in Ps. 124.3: u? DB# ninrp = kv ro> opyiaBr\vai top 
Bvpdv avT&v k(p' “ffpois, because there was no better way to render the (possessive) 
suffixed 0$#. 
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style within the 150 Psalms. In spite of occasional lapses, the translator 
seems to have had a very good knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

C. The differences between MT and LXX are not always the result 
either of deliberate mistranslation or mistaken interpretation; in 
some instances they are due to differences between MT and the trans¬ 
lator's Vorlage . Although great caution ought to be taken before 
emending MT on the basis of a conjectural reconstruction of the LXX 
Vorlage , it is not always unwarranted to do so (e. g., 42.6, 7 discussed 
in section la). 
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Septuaginta, Votus Teatamentum Graocum, Auctoritate Soeio- 
tati.* Litterarum Gottingensis editum. — Band IX. 1 Maccabaeorum 
libor I, herausgegeben von Werner Kappler, 1936. 8°. 146 S.; IX. 2 
Maccabaeorum liber II, herausgegeben von Robert Hanhart, 1969. 8°. 
116 S.; IX. 3 Maccabaeorum liber III, herausgegeben von Robert 
Hanhart, 1960. 8°. 70 S. Samtlich bei Vandenlioeck & Ruprecht, 

Gottingen 1 )* Robert Hanhart, Zum Text dos 2. und 3. Makkabaer- 
buches. Problemo der tlberlieferung, der Auslegung und der Ausgabo, 
Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. I. Phil.-hist. 
Klasse. Jahrgang 1961, Nr. 13. 8°. 64 S. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
Gottingen. 

These books have now been edited in a form that enables us to study 
their textual and other problems with confidence that we have an adequate 
picture of the textual tradition. Dr. Kappler was entirely responsible for 
1M. With some exceptions the text of 2M and the Greek evidence of the 
apparatus are his work, but l)r. Hanhart contributed that of the versions 
and the quotations and gave the apparatus its final form. Dr. Hanhart 
is entirely responsible for 3M. 

We can add very few witnesses to those which are used by Kappler and 
Hanhart. For the Latin there is the Durham fragment (Cathedral Library, 
B. IV. 6 fol. 169) containing 1M vi. 59-62,63-vii. 2 of the sixth century. 
The significance of this fragment, not mentioned by de Bruyne in his 
edition, lies in its date. It is the earliest manuscript witness we have to 
the Vulgate of 1-2M, but its text is not otherwise important. 

In Perez de Urbel and Gonzalez y Ruiz-Zorilla, Liber Commicus II, 
there is one relevant lesson, 2M iv. 36-58. It too is a Vulgate text, most 
resembling de Bruyne’s Vulgate manuscript L, and next KB, all Spanish 
manuscripts. 

We are still without the text of the Leon palimpsest, but one new Latin 
witness has come to light. At Oxford Ms. Laud. Lat. 22 of about A. D. 800 
from Wurzburg, which contains only 1-2M, has the same kind of text as 
B, the Bologna manuscript whose text de Bruyne edited. Though the 
Oxford manuscript is some 300 years older than B its text is no better 

*) References to chapter ami verse are given as follows: 1M ix. 13; to pages as 
follows: 1M46, H 28. 

Reprinted from Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 215 Jahrgang, 1963. 
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and no worse. Each corrects and supplements the other and of course 
they have errors in common (cf. H 22 f.). 

We have in the Gottingen editions of 1-2M a much fuller presentation 
of the Latin evidence for these books than was previously available, a 
feature for which we must be grateful to the editors who have drawn 
largely on the edition of the Latin of 1-2M by de Bruyn? and Sodar. If 
opportunity allows, we would beg for an even fuller presentation of the 
Latin evidence. H refers to some Latin readings which are not in the 
apparatus of 1-2M and a few other Latin readings likewise not mentioned 
in these apparatuses will be cited in this paper. Hanhart and Kappler 
have done this work so well that in proportion the additional Latin 
readings to be cited would be few. 

In Coptic Dr. Hanhart had akhmimic fragments of the Passio Mcicca - 
baeorum. A few years ago Professor W. H. Willis reported a complete 
Sahidic text of the Passio (2M v. 27-vii. 41) from the Crosby Codex of 
perhaps the latter part of the third century in the Library of the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi. The text is not yet published, but Professor Willis is 
engaged on the preparation of an edition. 

Each fascicle has an introduction which gives details of the manuscripts, 
versions and other evidence used, and an analysis of these witnesses. For 
3M, unlike the other two books, Sinaiticus and the Latin are not avail¬ 
able, but otherwise the same sources exist for the text of all three books. 
They can be classified as follows: (1) the uncials A, S (= K), V, (2) the q 
group of minuscles, (3) the Lucianic groups and the Syriac (4) the codices 
mixti, a small number of minuscles. Josephus and the Latin as far as 
they are available cannot be associated with any one group. This analysis, 
in which Kappler and Hanhart agree, seems well established and can be 
assumed as a starting point in any attempt to reconstruct the text of the 
three books. 

In their treatment of the text the two editors seem to share the same 
opinions. Kappler tended to rely on the three uncials for guidance in 1M. 
The group q seemed to him to contribute very little and he obviously set 
out with a suspicion of the Lucianic witnesses which has been traditional 
in Gottingen Septuagint studies at any rate from the time of Rahlfs. 
De Bruyne’s evidence from the Latin made it clear that this suspicion 
had to be tempered by the recognition that the Lucianic had a number of 
readings older than A.D. 300, some of which seemed right 3 ). In the end 
Kappler decided in favour of eclecticism as the best procedure by which to 
arrive at the original text, though some of the suspicion of the Lucianic 
remained (1M34). 

Dr. Hanhart’s views seem to be similar as far as 2M is concerned. In 
3M he implies that the true text is usually found in the agreement of two 
or more of the classes of manuscripts mentioned above and that rarely 

2 ) Now boo Metzger, “Lucian and the Lucianic Recension of the Greek Bible”, 
New Testament Studies , viii. 189—203 (April 19<>2). 
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does any manuscript or group give us the right reading when it stands 
alone. In particular the Lucianic is still regarded with suspicion. The 
valuable discussions in H contain further arguments in favour of Dr. Hail- 
hart’s views. 

H has the following contents: a general statement of the principles of 
the edition; Chapter I which treats of the details of the formation of the 
text, contractions, orthography, and grammatical features; Chapter II 
on form or style is concerned with additions and omissions in the Greek 
tradition, in the Latin, the style of the letters in 2M i. 1-ii. 18 and the 
style of the narrative portions; Chapter III on the words and content has 
sections on synonyms, changes in expression, proper names, and on 2M 
vi. 18ff.; finally the conclusion draws together the preceding argument 
and illustrates it with further examples. The discussion is maintained 
throughout in a clear, well informed, well arranged and thoughtful presen¬ 
tation. 

In Chapter I the treatment of contractions is interesting and suggestive 
and the discussion of orthography is learned and convincing. In particu¬ 
lar we must welcome the instructive notes on xQEoj}vT€Q(e)iov (H Ilf.), 
reixog (H 12,14f.) and ecboaxa. It is quite clear from these pages how much 
students of the Greek Bible owe to Dr. P. Katz 3 ), but we have to distin¬ 
guish between what our authors wrote and what is philologically correct. 
For example, eooaxa is the original form and meets the philological require¬ 
ments, but edjQaxa is the form used by Hellenistic writers including those 
of the Greek Bible, though iooaxa had been used by Attic writers down 
to and including Menander, and came back with the new Atticism of the 
second century A.D. P. Chester Beatty VI (063, Numbers-Deuteronomy, 
before A.D. 150) is the earliest manuscript evidence for the revival of 
this form. 

Chapter II introduces some important modifications of the maxim 
lectio brevior potior . This principle is only applicable when other things 
are equal and this condition is fulfilled much less frequently than scholars 
have imagined. Even where other things are apparently equal the maxim 
may mislead us. H I8f. justifies the retention of elg ovoavov 2Miii. 15, 
rolg o7i).oig iii. 28 and rightly rejects the conjectural excision of *ata 
OTtyjLu'jv 2M ix. 11, elg ovopa 3M ii. 9, drjpoota iv. 7. 

The Latin evidence for omissions must not be too lightly accepted and 
H22ff. rightly gives reasons for caution in regard to the shorter text 
sometimes to be found in Latin manuscripts. Thus H22f. rightly prefers 
the longer text at 2M vi. 31, vii. 11,18. 

One small point may here be intruded into the discussion. At 2M vi. 31 
La B has the shorter text with La LXMir against La OPVP . It is noteworthy 
that La b and La° part company and the difference between these manu- 

3 ) Dr. Peter Katz (Walters) died on 26 March 1962. He had made many valuable 
contributions to Septuagiut studies and his death will be regret,tod by all students 
of the Check Bible. Jt is hoped to publish several of his works. 
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scripts which usually are so close together may be explained as due fco 
contamination. The passage in La° which is not in La B agrees verbally 
with the Vulgate. A study of the differences between La B and La° reveals 
that in some of them one reading agrees with the Vulgate and the other 
differs from it. We may sitppose therefore that at 2M vi. 31 La 0 has been 
supplemented from the Vulgate and that the archetype of La B0 had the 
shorter text with La LXMJ1 . The shorter text of course is still erroneous. 

The comment on the shorter text at 2M viii. 12 in H 23 is sound. The 

omission is probably due to d/*., E&OAOY xai . oroaton EAOYOI and 

Dr. Hanhart is quite right in arguing for the longer text. Likewise his 
defence of the longer text at 2M iii. 25 (H 27) is justified. 

Dr. Hanhart’s defence of 2M viii. 30 (H 34) is to be commended in 
principle. One small point which may be reconsidered is the spelling 
avrovg. 

The discussion on synonyms in Chapter III contains much instructive 
detail. Dr. Hanhart presents a convincing argument for two occurences 
of yeveoig in 2M vii. 23 (H 40). The tendency to avoid the recurrence of 
the same word in the same context is present throughout the Greek Bible. 
It is possible that at 1M xi. 22 rf) axoni S ca L 58 311 340 La B Syl et II 
was omitted by the other witnesses because of rfjv axqav at the end of the 
previous verse. 

These views introduce important questions, and we must be grateful 
to the two scholars not merely for their careful treatment of these ques¬ 
tions but also for the full collection of readings in the apparatus which 
alone makes possible any discussion of their treatment and the resulting 
text. 

One point Kappler and Hanhart make repeatedly: most of the variants 
are stylistic. There are of course sheer mistakes which occur in all texts 
transmitted in manuscripts. There are also variations of substance. For 
example at 1M x. 49 the manuscripts vary in saying who <^d what. None 
the less most variations are in matters of grammar and lexicography. 

This means that at many places we shall decide about the text on con¬ 
siderations of language. To do this adequately we must be able to decide 
first which reading is right and for this knowledge of the author’s style 
is necessary, and secondly how the rejected readings came into being, for 
which we shall need some knowledge of the stylistic standards and 
fashions of the Hellenistic and Roman Periods. 

These considerations apply equally to 1-3M, but, to begin with, we 
shall treat principally 1M. Here we can be more precise. The book was 
written in Hebrew about B.C. 100 and was translated into Greek perhaps 
by B.C. 50. Basically the Greek is ordinary Koine without literary fea¬ 
tures, but strongly influenced by Hebrew idiom. The author has over and 
above this his distinctive style. In detail this often enables us fco decide 
which readings conform to the linguistic character of the book and which 
do not. 
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How did the readings which were out of character come into being'! 
First barbarism, Semitism for example, was roundly condemned and, 
where we have two or more readings of which one reflects Hebrew idiom, 
we may, other things being equal, regard the more Hebraic reading as 
original and the other variants as attempts to substitute normal Greek. 
We may maintain this view with particular confidence in dealing with 1M. 
It is true that the Hebrew Old Testament down to the third century A. D. 
influenced the text of the LXX, but for 1M the Hebrew' is lost and does 
not seem to have modified the Greek translation in its transmission. To 
this extent the conditions are simpler than where the Hebrew is extant. 
If this is so, readings in 1M which reflect Hebrew idiom cannot fail to be 
original to the translation. 

Secondly, where we have two forms of the text one of which is in more 
literary Koine than the other, the less literary text is to be preferred. For 
at least a hundred years after its production the Greek translation was 
open to this influence. 

Thirdly, Atticism made its appearance as the prevailing literary fashion 
toward the end of the first century, and affected not merely the writing 
of authors from that time on but also the text of earlier works such as 
those of Herodotus and Xenophon. It has also left its mark on the LXX. 
Where we have two readings one of which conforms to Attic canons and 
the other does not we shall, again other tilings being equal, accept the 
non-Attic reading. 

One factor of linguistic change cannot be shown to have operated. It is 
several times alleged that scribes have corrected the text at one point to 
make it correspond to other passages of our author. There is little or no 
evidence that scribes had this aim. 1M was not a literary classic in Anti¬ 
quity. Had we been examining the text of Plato or Demosthenes, we 
might have found in scribes a concern to maintain the integrity and con¬ 
sistency of the author’s style, because they were standards of language in 
their own right. Where 1M was concerned, the standards of style were 
external, and it was to these external standards that correction of style 
was normally made. Where we have to choose between readings which 
maintain the consistency of the style and language of 1M and readings 
which do not, unless other considerations point to a different decision, we 
ought to prefer the reading which gives consistency. 

Let us take up some concrete issues, now that these principles of criti¬ 
cism have been established. Greeks did not like barbarian proper names 
in the unmitigated uncouthness of the original language. Thus in Hero¬ 
dotus the many barbarian proper names are made to end in a vowel or in 
one of the few suitable consonants and are conformed to Greek declension. 
We shall expect that in 1M the uncouth forms will go back to the original 
translation and the adapted forms will be scribal modifications. 

Let us take Jerusalem for an examine. It appears in the Greek Bible in 
two forms: the unmitigated transliteration Ie^ovoaXt^u and the adjusted 
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form 1egoooAv/ta. As wc expect IeQovoahyi is by far the commoner form 
in the manuscripts of 1M. Further, at xiii. 2 Dr. Kappler is right, on our 
argument, in rejecting leoooolvfia of £ and reading IeoovaaJ.rjfi from the 
other manuscripts. But. if £ is wrong when it reads 'IeooaoXvua, why is it 
wrong four times when it reads IeQovaakrj/i ? The evidence is as follows: 
i. 14 £-19-93 46 55; i. 20 S V £-19-93 46 311; x. 43 £; xi. 34 £' 55. 
(There is no undisputed example of leQoaoXvfia in 1M.) If we read hnovaa- 
\rffx in these four places, we shall be choosing the more barbaric form and 
one which conforms to the author's practice elsewhere. It would however 
require us to accept Lucianic evidence three times where it stands alone. 

Similar considerations apply to Irova&av. For a Greek this form would 
be unparalleled as a dative or genitive and normal only as an accusative. 
Consequently we find inflected nominatives, genitives and datives as 
variants at a number of passages; but nowhere is the inflected form 
attested by the entire manuscript tradition, though the manuscripts agree 
in giving the uninflected form eight times. This suggests that the un¬ 
inflected form is original. In accepting this view we woiild depend in three 
or four passages mainly on Lucianic evidence. Dr. Kappler 1 8 theory leads 
him to read at xiii. 25 a form which has no evidence at all (1M 41). We 
will be forced to the conclusion that emendation is necessary from time 
to time but there is no call to indulge in it where we can arrive at an 
acceptable text from the manuscripts. Other things being equal, I would 
rather follow a Lucianic reading than a conjecture. 

The authors of 1-4M have their rules for the presence and absence of 
the article with geographical proper names. Thus Aaia with one possible 
exception (1M xi. 13) always has the article in these books as it regularly 
does in the New Testament. On the other hand Aiyvnxog usually does not. 
We have at least 21 examples of Aiyvnxog without the article, nine of 
them in 1M. In 1M we also have three examples of yfj Alyvnxov. i) Aiyvnxog 
occurs at 1M xi. 13 and 3M ii. 25 as a variant and without variant at 
3M iii. 20. We notice that at 1M xi. 13 the variants affect both Aaia and 
Aiyvnxog. Here Kappler’s text reads to xfjg Alyvnxov mi Aaiag. Aiyvnxog 
with the article and Aaia without it are both irregular. Better is the 
reading to xfjg Aaiag mi Alyv 7 txov A q l 46 55 58 106 311 340 La B which 
avoids the irregularities. Better still is the reading and xfjg Aaiag ml an 9 
Alyvnxov £ when the use of the article is regular and the repeated preposi¬ 
tion will reflect Hebrew idiom. 

At 1M i. 6 the order xovg naldag avxov xovg evdoZovg reflects Hebrew 
practice where we normally have the noun with suffixed pronoun followed 
by the adjective with or without the article as sense and idiom require. 
This arrangement seems however to be unknown in uncontaminated 
Greek. It occurs elsewhere in the LXX. and at 1M iii. 15, iv. 7,53, vii. 48, 
viii. 31, ix. 2 etc., and up and down the New Testament. Scribes did not 
like it as it was not normal Greek and sometimes altered the text. Thus 
Dr. Kappler gives us at iii. 3 tu axevri tu nof.Efitxa avxov , but the Hebrew 
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order rd antot) utnoo xd noXe^uyA is read by L- 19-93 31 i. If we follow the 
argument, this ought to be the right reading. 

Normally in the LXX attributive nag precedes its noun in dependence 
on the Hebrew practice where b>D comes before the noun. Places where 
attributive nag follows its noun are suspect. Let us see liow far Hebrew 
idiom has influenced the Greek of 1M. There are about 165 instances of 
attributive nag in the book. In most of these nag precedes its noun without 
a variant order. This suggests that at ix. 11 we should interpret oi nqcox «- 
yamarai , navxeg oi dwaroL At iii. 27, iv. 15,37, v. 63, vi. 59, vii. 7, viii. 4, 
xi. 70, xiii. 4,53 (ten instances) in Kappler’s text nag follows its noun but 
there are the following variants: iii. 27 ndoag rag dvvajjLEig L- 19-93 La G ; 
vi. 59 ndvra xavxa V 64-728-93-542 55 La; vii. 7 naaav xfjv eijoXe&QEvotv 
S 58 311; xiii. 4 ndvxeg oi adeX<poi fxov SV La BW ; xiii. 53 naoobv xcdv Svvd- 
jliecov 107 La BW . We may also notice iv. 37 ndoa i) naQEfifioX}} La; v. 63 
navxojv xojv id-vcbv La G ; viii. 4 navxdg rod xonov La. The two instances that 
remain iv. 15, xi. 70 may be termed abnormal as navxeg strictly speaking 
is followed not by a noun or pronoun but by a nominal phrase. Thus 1M 
is regular in its placing of nag , but in achieving this expected regularity 
we have had to resort to Lucianic and Latin evidence. 

Other traces of Hebrew idiom may be found in the apparatus as well as 
in the text. For example Hebrew had a dominant word order: verb, sub¬ 
ject, rest of predicate, which while it was possible in Greek was not any¬ 
thing like as common. In fact a dominant word order was unknown in 
Greek and its presence in a Greek text would be an irritant which scribes 
would be tempted to mitigate. An examination of the variations of order 
in the apparatus will reveal examples of this. In general we nxay urge that 
the variant which reproduces a Hebrew word order is to be preferred to 
the variant that eliminates it, again other things being equal. 

In some features Koine and Hebrew idiom are closer to each other than 
Attic Greek and Hebrew would be. Koine was more explicit than the older 
language. Thus is used avxov xxX. more generously than earlier Greek and 
here it was nearer to Hebrew with its frequent use of suffixed pronouns. 
Likewise prepositions were employed more freely and in particular the use 
of iv was greatly expanded. The reading that eliminates avxov xxX. and iv is 
to be regarded as an attempt to bring the Greek nearer to Attic standards. 

At this point we may consider anag. Frequently in Attic Greek ana; 
was used when the previous word ended in a consonant and nag when it 
ended in a vowel, nag remained the normal word in Hellenistic Greek but 
some books like Luke-Acts used 6inag from time to time without strict 
attention to the Attic practice. Its presence probably suggested literary 
pretensions. As we have seen nag is very common in 1M. Kappler prints 
anag four times: v. 25 dnavxa] ndvxa S L' 311 314; x. 30 xov dnavxa 
XQovov] xov aivjva xqovov q\ xi. 36 xov dnavxa xqovov ; xv. 8 xov anavxa 
Xqovov] xov alcbva xqovov La BW , xov alcbva xov dnavxa xqovov 58, dnavxa 
XQovov V 46 55. While eig xov alcova xqovov is a LXX expression (e.g.Ex, 
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xiv. 13), it is a very unGreek one and we may suspect that it is original at 
x. 30, xi. 36, xv. 8 and that (bzavxa is substituted to restore grammar. 
Likewise obrarra at v. 25 is a literary correction in keeping with the Attic 
rule. If this argument is correct, &zag is foreign to the text of 1M. 

Other instances of literary correction may be detected. Particles which 
cannot stand first in a sentence were going out of use. de has still a long 
life, but aqa y ye, S?j are already uncommon, aga occurs at 1M. ix. 8, but 
it is here represented by B 0 only among the Latin manuscripts. It is 
absent from 2,3M but occurs at 4M i. 3. 1-3M do not use ye but it occurs 
13 times in 4M. di) occurs as follows: 1M ix. 44] om 107 534 340 La LXGV , 
wv AVg* 107 542 46 5 (52) 55 56 58 106 311; 2M ix. 2] de La xv , om 
LaBOMF ; i x . 4] ^ VLa B , del 106, di LaB?o?M } G m V 55 311 La VB ; xiv. 7] 
de A' l 771 La^vB, om. La B0M ; 3M i. 9] om. 71-107; i. 29; ii. 11; 4Msomc 
18 times. We may doubt whether any of these particles were in the 
original text of 1-3M. 

re also was passing out of use. It is not common in the LXX where 
many of the examples are textually uncertain. Acts is the only book to 
use it freely in the New Testament and there are no certain examples in 
the works which seem to display the lowest stratum of New Testament 
Greek, Mark, John, Pastoral Epistles, Revelation. The examples in 1M, 
viii. 7 not in La, xi. 34 cun A La, xii. 11 om AVL-62 46 55 La LXV ; xii. 21 
not in La, are all questionable and probably none of them should be in 
the text, re is commoner in 2-4M, but even in these books many of its 
occurences are uncertain and should be eliminated. 

uxrei is a rare word and restricted to a few books in the Greek Bible. 
Thus in the New Testament it is almost confined to Luke-Acts. While 
is common in the text of 1-3M cbaei occurs as follows: 1M vii. 32] wg 
A 62 46 106, om. 71 L-19-93 311, 2M xi. 5] cog 55 311, om La LXV . 

ixelvog as distinct from xdxelvog was becoming exclusively an adjective. 
Thus, apart from one variant reading, ixelvog is used only adjectivally in 
Mark and is normally an adjective in Matthew and Luke-Acts. In 1-2 M 
we have only two instances of ixelvog as a pronoun: 1M iv. 54 ixeivrj] + 
rfj fjfjieQq. SVL-19-93 55 58 311 (La B ) Syl; 2Mxiv. 40 ixelvov] hos 
LaXBWP^ e08 La M . On the other hand in 3M ixelvog is normally pronominal 
and only at vii. 15 an adjective. Certainly in 1M and probably in 2M the 
instance of pronominal ixelvog should be eliminated. 

In the Greek Bible most writers prefer either djzayyeW.eiv or dvayye/J.eiv 
which are used with the same meaning. Rarely can we be sure that the 
same writer uses both words. 1M uses djtayyeXXeiv (14 times) as do the 
Minor Prophets and Matthew and Mark, but we have at 1M ii. 31 dvrjy- 
yifaj. We may feel that despite all the Greek evidence we ought here to 
write ajcrjyyeXt). 

erdev xai &$ev is the established phrase (3 times) in those books. Wc 
probably ought to read it instead of ev&a xai hOa at 1M vi. 45 with 
L-19-93 Sy II. 

7582 OCtt. Gel. Anz. 1962. Xr. 1,2 2 
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Outside the Pentateuch there are no certain examples of the adverb 
twrov in the Greek Bible, ivxavd a, ixet and tiie like have taken its place. 
Whatever therefore we do at 1M v. 67 we ought not to read adverbial 
iivroo as Kappler does. The only objection to reading jiovXofxevov seems to 
be that this imputes vainglory and rashness to Judas. 

ode is going out of use in Hellenistic Greek as can be seen from the New 
Testament and the Apostolic Fathers. It occurs only once in 1M at xv. 15 
tdde with the variant ravra SV 55 to introduce a letter, ovxog is used else¬ 
where in 1M to introduce a document at viii. 22, x. 17,25,51, xi. 29, 
xii. 5.19, xiii. 35, xiv. 20,27. xv. 2. This suggests that we should read 
ravra at xv. 15. rate will be introduced in keeping with the Classical use 
of this pronoun. On the other hand ode is firmly fixed in the text of 2-3M. 

The Lucianic variant is -wrong at lM xii. 40 evX afi^drj] i<pofirjfrri L ' 46 
106 311. As we are told by Moeris, evAafielvdai in the sense of (pofSeto&at is 
not Attic Greek but Koine . Here iyofitjlh] is an Atticising correction. Wc 
must recognise however that, even if evXajiiy^] were the Lucianic reading, 
it would still be right. 

We have already noticed some passages from 2M. The influence of 
Semitic idiom is not easily discerned in most of the book. For 2M i. 1-ii. 18 
however there may have been a Hebrew original (cf. H 28-31). Certainly 
we can detect traces of Hebrew idiom. In view of this the following 
readings in the apparatus among others are probably right: i. 4 elg^vijv 
aoirjom] Tzoifjoai vfitv eiQi]V7]v L' ; 5 ipaq iyxaraXiTtoi] tr. L f ; 1 1 vno rov tieov j 
oeooGjuevot] tr. I/ 82 ; 17 ijfu&p / 6 tr. L 55; 20 ene/uipev] + avrov; 

i/- 62 311 Sy; ii. 4 rov &eov / xXrjgovofuav] tr. 46-52; 7 6 lege/ilag / iyvo] 
tr. J/- 62 . 

At 2II i. 36 is one example of xaXelv in the sense “name”. It is not 
used in the sense of emxaXelv “give an additional name, surname”. In¬ 
stead 211 has in the passive Xeyeo&m, ix. 2, x. 32, xii. 17,21,32, xiv. (i. 
xv. 36. tntxuXeiv means only “invoke, call upon”. We should therefore at 
x. 12 xu/.ovfAEvoz] /xyofjLevoq XL’ 46-52 106 311 347 read Xeydfievog^ as the 
meaning is “surname”. 

vmndyav 211 x. 34, xiii. 25 is peculiar to tins book in the Greek Bible. 
It does not differ in meaning from the simple dyav of the older language 
which the Atticists would prefer. At viii. 35 vjteg oblav] intgayap L’ 46-52 
55 311 we should restore this characteristic but unusual adverb despite 
H 39. 

Nor should we neglect the suggestions of palaeography. L f 58 La p Sy 
give at xv. 33 N txavogoCEKTrjoxey a/>*jCEKTe/uvwv. It was easy for the eye 
of the scribe to pass from the first CEKT to the second so that other wit¬ 
nesses give us the text NtxavogoCEKTe/tvcov. 

The same kind of error may have reduced lM x. 64 yM&cooeKtlPYEevefi- 
Txooadevui to vKHPYE L -19 -93 58 311 Syi to xni!)<bq ext)gv$ev given by 
other manuscripts, eunnoodev belongs to the vocabulary of lM, cf. 
iii. 3o (2). xiii. 27. 
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iav can be an awkward verb to use and some writers in the LXX 
preferred ayievat. 1M has iav at xii. 40, xv. 14, but 20 examples of acpdvai . 
2M has six examples of iav, but in 1-3M there are no certain examples of 
the middle or passive. Thus at 2M vi. 13 ida&ai] Saea&ai 19 55 58 771 the 
future indicative is likely to be right, iaeaSai recurs at vii. 19, ix. 17, 
xiv. 14. Likewise, at 3M v. 18 eldSrjaav] tfcrav L 728 -311, eirjaav 728-i, tfaav 

introduces a compound tense, fjaav . negifiefiicoxoreg, that would 

not be acceptable to the Atheists. Further iav does not recur in 3M. 

It is doubtful if Snag is original in 2M, As we have seen inegayav is to 
be preferred to in eg Snav at viii. 35. Elsewhere we have the following 
variants: iv. 10 xa&* anav] xara nav VX'; xiv. 9 Snavrag] navxag L\ xv. 30 
fbzav] naff* dnavra X(64*)-93, xaza navra 64 c -i 93 311. Only xiii. 6 
anavxeg (H 44f.), which conforms to the Attic practice, has no variant. 
On the other hand nag is abundant. 

We may have doubts though perhaps not quite such strong doubts 
about Snag in 3M. We may note ii. 9 andvtcov] ndvrcov 728—Z' 347 ; iii. 18 
anavrag] navxag V 534-542 58 ; iv. 5 andatjg] ndarjg 64*-93, dnedijg 68; 
v. 51 andor\g\ naarjg V cf. navxcov L'- 311; vi. 12 Snaaav] ndaav L' 19 , 
om. 19 46 311; vi. 23 dnavrag] ndvxag X'-3il 46; vii. 6 dnavrag] ndvrag 
V 534 58 610. On the other hand there is no manuscript evidence against 
Snag at ii. 7, iii. 5,21, v. 2,43. nag is again frequent. 

Let us now take up the long passage in L-311 at 3M V. 29. Dr. Hanhart 
though he relegates it to the apparatus points out that it is written in the 
style of 3M. He argues against the possibility of homoeoteleuton that the 
intervening text between the two examples of ngd&eaiv is too long for this 
factor to operate. This view of the conditions in which 6/jl. operates is to 
be met with from time to time, but a perusal of A. C. Clark, The Descent 
of Manuscripts, will show that it is not borne out by the facts. The fresh 
introduction of Hermon is a problem, but it is a problem on either view. 
Why for example should an interpolator introduce such an inconsistency 
into the passage he was adding ? It is more probable that the author him- 
Relf was responsible for the conflict in presentation. 

It will not have escaped notice that many of the readings recommended 
in these comments are found, exclusively or not, in Lucianic witnesses. 
At first it may seem both foolish and ungracious to argue in favour of so 
many Lucianic readings after Rahlfs and his successors have accumulated 
much material in order to show that where the Lucianic witnesses diverge 
from other manuscripts they provide a text that is nearly always secondary. 

On this remark there are two comments. The first is that there is an 
element of truth in the view that regards the characteristic readings of 
the Lucianic manuscripts as unoriginal. On any showing many of them 
are. For example, there are lists of readings at 2M p. 21 and 3M p. 19 
which affect particles. Now we can take the view about these readings as 
about all other such that when they are alone, whatever the Lucianic 
witnesses read, they are wrong. They are wrong when they have xai, they 
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are wrong when they lack xai But, even if they are wrong only when they 
lack xai they are wrong a certain number of times. This will be true of 
other such variants and in this way we can see that among Lucianic 
readings is a considerable secondary element. This will be true of the text 
of most manuscripts and need not surprise us. 

The second comment is that the careful analyses of the Lucianic 
readings do not prove what they may be thought to prove. If we know 
already that Lucianic manuscripts are usually wrong, the lists of variants 
do not prove this, they merely provide material on which we may exercise 
this important knowledge that we already have. If we lack this know¬ 
ledge, the lists do not supply it because, careful as they are, they do not 
of themselves prove which readings are right and which are wrong. 

If these comments are apposite, we must examine the variants again. 
We must take for example the lists mentioned above at 2M p. 21, 3M 
p. 19 and consider them on their merits and when we have done this then 
make our conclusion the starting point for a new assessment of our 
manuscripts if this seems possible and desirable. 

Let us take the variants in the two lists above mentioned that involve re 
and xai If the contention is right that re is obsolescent at this period, then 
the Lucianic manuscripts will be right when they avoid it and Atticising 
when they have it. xai on the other hand was an overworked particle in 
Hellenistic Greek and doubly overworked in translations from the He¬ 
brew. One way of improving style would be to reduce the occurences of 
xai On this view the Lucianic manuscripts will be right when they have 
xai, wrong when they do not. In this way we can frequently decide on the 
rightness or wrongness of whole classes of variants. What is required is a 
knowledge of the nature and development of Greek in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, of the various literary fashions which operated, and of 
the particular nature of our texts. 

If as our few examples have suggested the Lucianic manuscripts arc 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong, how do we reconcile this with the 
fact that these manuscripts have doublets or complete readings, the 
mark since Westcott and Holt's day of a secondary text? 

In considering this argument let us turn bo tho text of the New Testa¬ 
ment from which it is drawn. Since Westcott and Hort it has been shown 
that not all apparent doublets are really such and that for their own 
purposes scribes have sometimes abbreviated what seemed to them tauto- 
logous expression. Again, it has been noticed that doublets have been 
found in texts other than the Syrian of which Westcott and Hort judged 
them to be characteristic. Even B (Vaticanus) has some examples. 

This argument can be applied to 1-3M. As Dr. Hanhart has reminded 
us, 2M 35, the Latin has several doublets. But the Latin is also right at a 
number of places. Therefore the presence of doublets cannot be held to 
prove that the Latin is everywhere a secondary text. We can argue to the 
same conclusion for the Lucianic manuscripts. When they present an 
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undoubted, conflate reading, they are secondary, but this decision does not 
entail the conclusion that they are everywhere secondary. Elsewhere they 
will be right or wrong according to the nature of the readings involved. 

We are in fact arguing for the rigorous and impartial application of the 
eclecticism in favour of which Dr. Kappler concluded, 1M 37f. Each 
manuscript and group of manuscripts will contain original and secondary 
elements. We must choose the original and reject the secondary because 
they are original or secondary, not because they occur in these or those 
manuscripts. 

Another reference to the text of the New Testament may be apposite 
here. More and more scholars are coming to realise that apart from sheer 
mistakes most of the variants to the New Testament text came into 
being before A.D. 200 4 ). The different types of text known to us will be 
largely selections of existing variants. If this is true of the LXX also, 
it has"a bearing on the status of the Lucianic manuscripts. The Lucianic 
text, if we may so describe it, is not a recension in the making of which a 
large number of new and worthless variants were created. It presents 
rather a distinct selection of already existing readings, some good and 
some bad. This will explain the fact that it has a large number of readings 
in common with other witnesses which are older than the historic Lucian 
or at least independent of his text. 

If we may accept this opinion of the value of Lucianic readings, we may 
now recall a very significant feature of the text of 1M. As we noted above 
1M appears to have been written about B.C. 100 in Hebrew and the 
Greek translation was made perhaps by B.C. 50. The Hebrew original 
was later lost and does not seem to have had any subsequent influence on 
the Greek version. Scribes and correctors cannot be shown to have 
referred to it in copying or revising the Greek. Consequently where the 
text or variants reflect Hebrew idiom they must be reflecting a reading 
w hich is original to the translation. The alternative reading will represent 
an attempt to bring the version more into line with Greek idiom. 

This argument is relevant outside 1M both to the New Testament and 
the LXX. It is relevant to the New Testament because, though it cannot 
be shown that any part of the New Testament is a translation, we have to 
recognise in large parts of it the influence of Semitic idiom. Further, 
among variant readings in these parts there are some which reproduce 
Semitic idiom and some which avoid it. The parallel from 1M strengthens 
the hand of those who argue that other things being equal the more 
Semitic reading is original and the reading which avoids Semitism is a 
stylistic correction. 

The application to the LXX is different. Here it has been maintained 
that except where we are dealing with an obvious mistake the Greek text 
which differs from the Hebrew is preferable to the text which agrees with 

4 ) Sen Vogels, JJandbuch dcr Tester it if: des Xeuen Testaments 2 , 102. 
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it. Now, however, if our diagnosis is right, we have in 1M evidence of a 
tendency in scribes and revisers to eliminate Hebraic features from their 
text. We have to put this against a clearly demonstrable tendency to 
bring the Greek into line with the Hebrew. How can we choose our 
readings when we have to allow that both tendencies have been at work ? 

The answer to this question can only be produced in detail in course of 
long application to LXX studies. We do but make some suggestions for 
further consideration. First, where a difference of reading involves a 
difference in the Hebrew, we may assume that, other things being equal, 
the text that differs from the Massoretic Hebrew is more likely to be the 
original LXX. Secondly, where the variation is merely stylistic we may be 
inclined to decide in favour of the more Semitic reading. We must re¬ 
member too that we have a criterion which can help us time and again to 
the right reading, the style of the book. Each book has its distinctive 
style, and as this is learned we can decide with increasing certainty 
between variants that otherwise would defeat us. 

We may submit a further point. We hope that by this time it will be 
clear that the study of the text of the LXX and that of the New Testa¬ 
ment are clearly related. Advances made in one branch of study usually 
profit the other as well. J y 

This recognition enables us to acknowledge afresh a debt incurred by 
this review. All who study the Greek Bible are much indebted to the two 
editors. Thanks to them we have editions of these three books that aid us 
considerably in our studies. They contain much accurate, carefully 
presented information that we can get nowhere else. They have presented 
careful and instructive analyses of the tradition. Their orthographical and 
grammatical digests are invaluable to all editors of texts of this period 
whether in the Greek Bible or not. In this review I have mentioned a few 
points which I would like to see reconsidered. Many of the places where 
the editors are manifestly right have not been mentioned. They are 
obvious to all who use the works of Dr. Kappler and Dr. Hanhart. These 
two scholars have in these publications maintained the high level of work 
that we associate with the Gottingen LXX. 

Oxford, The Queen’s College G. D. Kilpatrick 
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When I wrote (p. 21) “I M appears to have been written about B.C. 100 
in Hebrew and the Greek translation was made perhaps by B.C. 50. The 
Hebrew original was later lost and does not seem to have had any subse¬ 
quent influence on the Greek version,” I was perhaps too dogmatic. Han- 
hart reminded me of Jerome’s statement in the Prologus Galeatus to the 
Vulgate of Samuel-Kings: Macchabaeorum primum librum hebraicum 
repperi. This statement occurs at the end of a long passage surveying the 
books of the Hebrew Bible, often growing in transliteration from Hebrew 
names as well as those used in the Christian Church. This survey seems 
to owe something to a similar list quoted from Origen s exposition of 
Psalms Eus.HE.V.25: eitfh' 5t at tUoat Svo /3t/3Aoi ko.6' 'Efipalous otSf. . .ti-udf 
tovtuv iffrl ra MaKKa fiaiKa, Sir ep iiriyiypairrai 2ap@ridaaf}a.vai(\. Origen gives 
in this list transliterations of the Hebrew names of the Old Testament 
books and it is reasonable to infer that 2ap/8ij0<ra/WaieX represents 
another such transliteration from the Hebrew, corrupt as it may be. Orig¬ 
en does not say in so many words that he knew a Hebrew original of I 
Maccabees but it is a not unreasonable inference from his text. 

If Jerome knew I Maccabees in Hebrew as he says, he seems to have 
made no use of it. This is in contrast to his dealing with Judith and Tobit 
where he professes to give us new translations from the Semitic texts. Why 
did he not give us a new translation of I Maccabees? Does his statement 
rest on an inference from Origen’s words? We cannot exclude this possi¬ 
bility, though we may still think that it is more likely that Jeromes 
straight forward statement is the truth. 

How did Origen come by his list? It is still a matter of debate how 
much Hebrew he knew and how far he was himself able to make trans¬ 
literations into Greek script. P. Kahle, for example ( The Cairo Geniza, 
157-164), suggested he used transliterations already made by Jews. Did 
he acquire the Hebrew names in his list of Old Testament books in the 
same way? If he did, then the presumably Hebrew title of I Maccabees 
in his statement becomes evidence not that Origen knew I Maccabees in 
Hebrew, but that some Jews at an earlier period so knew it. 
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Such considerations as these had led me not to take the remarks of 
Origen and Jerome too seriously as indicating the survival of the Hebrew 
original of I Maccabees at any rate until the end of the fourth century 
A.D. I could discover no clear traces of the influence of such a text on 
our Greek translation. Indeed the tradition of the Greek text appeared 
to me uniform. Its variation seemed explicable by way of mistake and 
deliberate change from an original usually discernible. 

Recently the examination of I Macc.VII.19 has made me less certain 
about this. The text runs kol eOutrev abtobs els to <f>peap f To pkya. Wvtrev] 
io-<f>a%ev 58311. First, W. Bauer’s suggestion that torn* means merely 
“kill” is mistaken ( Worterbuch , 5 726, cf. The Bible Translator, 

xii.120-132). It means “sacrifice, kill sacrificially,” a meaning that is 
unexpected in the context. The variant reading e<r<t>al-ev gives the sense 
we would find suitable. It is undoubtedly the easier reading with which 
we may compare Jer. xlviii (xli) 7 €<r<f>a$;€v avrovs els rd <j>peap. 

In the Jeremiah passage <r<f>6.£eu/ renders the Hebrew root Dmtf , but 
Dnw sometimes is rendered by 6vm. Other roots of which this is true 
are mt and nit), as follows: 

omr? = ebuv , Ex.xii.21, Jud. xii.6 G AH ><£d frvaiv , 2 Chr. XXIX.22 
(3), 24, XX. 15 (17), XXXV. 1,6,11, is xxii.13, lxvi.3 
= <r<t>a?eiv Gn. xxii.10, xxxvii.31, Ex. xii. 6, xxix. 11,16,20, 
Lev.i.5,11, iii.2, 8,13, iv.4,15,24, etc., Jer. xlviii (xli).7 
nar = Qbuv , normal 

= <r<t>afav , Lev.xvii.5, Ezk.xxxiv.3 
= dvuv IK.xxv.ll, Jer.xi. 19 

= (<r<t>a^ev , Gn.xliii.16, Ex.xxii.l, Dt.xxviii.31, Ps.xxxvi.14, 
Pr.ix.2, Is.xiv.21, Ezk.xxi.l0(15). 

Presumably the Hebrew original of I Macc.vii.19 used one of these three 
verbs in the sense of “slaughter.” The original translator rendered this mis¬ 
takenly as Wwev meaning “he sacrificed.” A corrector substituted the right 
rendering e<r</>a^ev . How did he come to do this? 

There are three possibilities. First, he could simply have conjectured 
that lotatev was what the passage required. Our difficulty is to find 
evidence for the existence of someone able to make such conjectures in 
the tradition of I Maccabees. 

Secondly, he could have derived the verb from Jer.xlviii (xli).7. Again, 
we may ask whether there is evidence in the tradition for someone working 
on the text in this way. 

Thirdly, there may have been independent recourse to the Hebrew 
original. This would explain the correction and also put us on the way to 
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understand how the mistaken translation was made. If this suggestion seems 
reasonable, then it remains for us to scrutinize the variants of I Maccabees 
again to see if we can find other instances where alternative readings may 
be translations of a common underlying Hebrew. Until then this explana¬ 
tion remains only a possibility, but a possibility which cannot be disproved. 

We may have a similar mistranslation at Ecclus. xxxi (xxxiv).24: 
dvw vidv tvavn tov irarpds avrov To this Chrysostom has an alternative 

(vii. 526) ws 6 airoKTeLvuv tov vidv efiirpoadev tov iraTpbs clvtov. 

The meaning “sacrifice” would be quite in keeping with the context which 
requires the mention of a monstrous crime. Either the slaughter of a son 
or the sacrifice of a son would be in keeping. The context is concerned 
with sacrifice, but the Hebrew is not extant. We may infer that the 
Hebrew had an ambiguous term, but that the first translator rendered 
this by dveiv meaning “sacrifice.” It remains open to debate whether 
he translated correctly or not. We may suppose that Chrysostom gives us 
the version of a second translator who took the Hebrew term in the sense 
of slaughter. 
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SPECIMEN OF A 

NEW EDITION OF THE GREEK JOSHUA 

MAX L. MARGOLIS (PHILADELPHIA) 

1. The Specimen requires an introductory description of the scope 
and arrangement of the new Edition. As I have devisedly chosen for 
the Specimen page 429 of Swete’s edition, the same that the editors 
of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint, following the selection by Drs. 
Hort and Swete of ten specimen pages in the Octateuch, had collated 
in all the extant MSS. known to them, a word is in place on this 
preliminary collation. I am indebted to Mr. McLean for the collation 
of the Joshua page, and it is pleasing to record that I was introduced 
to the Cambridge scholar and his colleague, Professor Brooke, by the 
late Dr. Israel Abrahams, in whose memory this Volume is published. 

2. It is only recently that I was able to study the specimen 
collation. The page selected does on the whole serve its purpose; 
perhaps the following page 430 would have been more serviceable, 
since in v. i3f. the textual types are sharply marked in my apparatus; 
perhaps also an additional page with place-names (chapt. 15 or 19) 
would have been welcome. The textual type sometimes varies at given 
points in the book in one and the same MS., as I shall have occasion 
to show. The specimen collation contains the evidence of two 
uncials, MV (that of BAF was given in Swete), and 78 minuscules. 
The edition in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint by Brooke-McLean 
(B.-M.), published in 1917, adds the evidence of the uncials 0 , G, K,.A 8 
and (in the preface) the small fragment Oxyrhynchus 1168; but of 
the minuscules only 28 were selected, with the addition, however, 
of b 2 , somehow absent from the specimen collation, and the Lec¬ 
tionary d 2 . To the apparatus thus available for page 429 Swete, 
I have been able to add cod. MerEa'pa 216 (Rahlfs 461), the Haver- 
ford MS. of the Ethiopic—of both of which I have photographs— 
and (in transcript) the Syriac Lectionary Brit. Mus. Add. 12,1 33 
(see Field, i, 334). I possess likewise photographs of F and the 
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minuscules 15. 18. 29. 44. 54. 55. 56. 58. 64. 68. 71. 74. 75. 76. 82. 84. 
106, 108.118. 121. 122.127. 128.134. 343.407. 426. 509. 610.730 and of 
the Brit. Mus. MS. of the Syrohexaplar. Naturally I had before me 
the facsimile editions of BAG 0 and Tischendorf’s edition of K (see 
my u K Text of Joshua,” AJSL xxviii, 1-55), the Onomasticon in 
the editions of Lagarde and Klostermann, the editions of patristic 
writers and of the secondary versions (Sahidic, Bohairic, Ethiopic, 
Latin, Syriac). My own work on the Greek Joshua was begun in 1910. 

3 . The preliminary notice then published on the grouping of the codices 
in the Greek Joshua (sec JQR N. S. i, 259-263) was based practically 
on Holmes-Parsons and lacks, of course, the precision which 1 have 
now arrived at after sixteen years of labor. The sum of the witnesses 
yields four principal recensions, PCSE, and in addition a number of MSS. 
variously mixed which I name M. At the outset it must be remarked 
that all of our witnesses are more or less mixed; the classification has 
in mind the basic character of a text, which alone is the determinant. 

4. P is the Palestinian recension spoken of by Jerome, that is the 

Eusebian edition of the Septuagint column in Origen’s Hexapla-Tetrapla. 
In a (relatively) pure form this class numbers but few representatives, 
and these constitute two sub-groups: P x — Gy (=•• c B.-M.) c x (= b) 
c 2 ( b') and P 2 --=b ( x) g> (the Syriac version of the Greek: J 5 1 -the 

Brit. Mus. MS. edited by Lagarde, J> M = the Syrus Masii, j& F =the 
Syriac Lectionary referred to above) On(omasticon). On the relation 
of the three forms of j& to one another 1 have written at length in 
a monograph which is to appear in the Harvard Theological Series; 
much also pertaining to the character of the P recension and its two 
divisions will be found there. For our present purposes it will suffice 
to say that for the proper names £> steps out, since but with exceptions 
the version took them over from the Peshitta; but the loss is more 
than offset by On. As between Hexapla and Tetrapla, P 2 on the 
whole represents the latter and P x the former. But such is the 
eclecticism of the texts that i>, contrary to the general rule, occasionally 
reverses its habit to place the tetraplaric reading in the text and 
the hexaplaric in the margin; then, again, some of the marginal 
readings go back to the Syrian recension (S); nay, S readings have 
also entered the text of J>. b, the sole Greek MS. closely resembling 
the Greek underlying M> y in a few instances stands alone in expressing 
the Hebrew in a manner at odds with the unanimous reading of all 
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the other group members. Thus 15. 25 the MS. reads i<ai acnrp Kai 
cffiaOa in the place of kcu ctotep Trjv Kcuvqv of the others including On, 
On the other hand, b is invaluable because it alone, in a consistent manner, 
brings out adjustments to the Hebrew in the matter of word sequence or 
the use of the article which the Syriac translator was not able to express, 
or where he employed certain devices to express these matters it is only 
with the aid of b that we are in a position to become aware of them. 
As Field, not to say Masius, had no access to this MS., it is not be 
wondered at that their retroversion of the Syriac remained imperfect. 

G is available only for the middle part of the book (end of chapt. 9 
to 19. 23 aVTV) r\ KXipovojucc). y, a close congener of G where it 
remains true to type, cannot take its place in the parts missing, 
since the cursive is a mixed text. My impression is that the underlying 
copy of y was a text of a different type into which P readings were 
worked. Cj and c 2 are twin codices; c 2 , which Lagarde followed 
largely in his so-called u Lucian,” is the inferior of the two. On c x 
as the basic text of the Complutensian edition (t) and on the corrector 
of the MS. see my monograph on Masius, § 9. The common ancestor 
of c x . 2 , c, ascends to an uncial which resembled G not only in the 
form of the text, but also, as may be proved from omissions which 
are due to the skipping of one or more lines, externally in the 
number of letters to a line in a column. An important observation, 
which has escaped Lagarde and Hautsch (Der Lukiantext des Okta- 
teuch y 1909), but of which the editor of t had an imperfect ntuition 
(see my monograph, ibid., especially section g), is that the opening 
of our book, to 2. 18 middle, formed part of the MS. which c used 
in the Pentateuch and then took up again Ruth 4. 11 (see Rahlfs, 
Studie fiber den griechischen Text des Buches Ruth , 1922, 77, 94); 
the gap was supplied from another MS. which, so far as the major 
part of our book goes, had a text belonging to P t . Nevertheless, its 
text is eclectic, now going with Hexapla now' with Tetrapla. 

5. C is a recension which was at home in Constantinople and 
Asia Minor. We are helped in localizing the recension by the aid of 
the Armenian version (see Conybeare, Scrivener-Muller, ii, 151). 
Whether the recension hacl any relationship to the fifty copies ordered 
by Constantine from Eusebius, as Conybeare suspects, must remain 
a matter of conjecture. Jerome says nothing of a fourth recension; 
hut then he is by no means exact, or the recension was at his 
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time just in the process of formation. The class C is made up of 
AMV (- N B.-M.) W (— 0 ), the cursives a (-=y) t (^ o, see presently) 
g (_1) r (=71) u (see presently) v (=b 2 ) v x (--=122) v 2 («68) f and 
(basically) Jl, also, to judge from the specimen collation, the cursives 
318.488. 527. 669. The test case, unfortunately impossible of verification 
for the last four MSS., is 19. 26 the omission of kcu aXqisXey (or 
however the name read in the archetypal copy) which goes through 
the entire membership (M, of course, is unavailable here) and is no¬ 
where else to be met with. Hence all of these are shown to be the descen¬ 
dants of a common ancestor. A characteristic point of this recension is 
that, in accordance with the well-known prescription of Jerome, it passes 
over asterized elements in a manner to make it obvious that the editor had 
P before him. One example will suffice. 15. 9 the common text read 
kcu SieKpuXXei ei: to opoc etppccv. Origen missed He took recourse 
to Aquila; in taking over the missing word he copied from the same 
source the preposition as he found it there; naturally he placed opo^ in 
the genitive (as Aquila must have done likewise): Km Sit'KpaXXei * e^i 
Ka'jiac: opooc ecppcov. C mechanically passes over the complex sub 
asterisco and leaves kcu 5 i£K, 3 ctXXei opooc e.cppcov with the genitive 
hanging in the air! However, if the recension had come to pass merely by 
way of subtraction, it would not deserve a place by the side of the 
other three principal recensions, ESP. In the first place, the recension 
shows elsewhere thought and skill. Here again we shall be content 
to cite one example. 15. 34-6 read in P kcu £avto kcu qvyavvqi 
(P x qvyovvip.) & Oapcpooa: kcu & ti|v : qvcup. kui lepjiooO kcu 080X- 
X«]i (Pj aSaXup.) kcu acuyco kcu a^qm kcu capcceip. (P x oayapsiji) 
kcu aSiGaqi kcu yaSqpu k.t.X. C reads: kcu pujxev Kai £avio kcu 
cc 8 i[u] 9 cup. kcu qvaeiji kcu tepijioi-O kcu odoXXcqi kcu vejipa kcu 
amyco kcu a^qKCc kcu occ[p] yccpeip kcu yaSqpu. We recognize the 
influence of the common text in the insertion of the two items 
tacitly passed over by Origen; in the form act[p]yupeipi C is linked 
to Pj, but in oSoXXup to P 2 ; naturally the asterized elements 
0 cc'|Kpoiuc and rqv are passed over. But ufiiOcup. is transposed from 36 
into verse 34, exactly where the common text has iSouOtuO. Accordingly 
the author of the recension recognized in i 8 ou 6 u >9 a pendant to 
ct 8 i 9 aqi; while giving preference to the form as he found it in P, he 
nevertheless kept to the sequence of the common text. At the same 
time he dispensed with qvyavviji—not that he realized that this item 
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is covered by pcxjiev (corrupted from yaveji, yc'.vveip.), for in that 
case he would have substituted the correct reading. But in writing 
vejipu for |iB}x|-3pcc(v*), the author shows that he commanded still 
other resources beyond common text and Hexapla-Tetrapla. Herein 
consists the second point, and a more important one at that, which 
gives the recension rank beside the three principal recensions. In 
a number of instances the place-names appear in a form which must 
have been the original antecedent to the corruptions in the common 
text such as lay before Origen Thus e.g. 15. 40 C explains 

XC'f>pa ES, from yopfk'v (so instinctively restored in the Aldina) 

J||, an Aramaizing form in the place of yapfjiov P^p’33; in the 
same verse yu&Xu'C C is the original of jiaaycoc (from kccSacoc) E 
contrast yaOXeic (Pj Ka 9 aXeic) = ^^il3; 50 tcvtofJ C the original 
of uvu>y S trnov for crntp P —and so on. Perhaps we 

may suppose that C made use of the common text prevalent in 
Palestine, which naturally remained freer from corruptions in the 

geographical names. This Palestinian koine was only slightly touched 
up by Theodotion —Urtheodotion would accordingly be nothing but 
this Palestinian koine. 

In view of the mixture of types to which almost all of our MSS. have 
been exposed, no complete unanimity among the constituent members 
of the class is to be expected. I reserve for the fuller Introduction to 
mv edition to deal with the subdivisions and the defaulting members. 
But here already we may note the closer affinity between A and a, 
as evidenced by some 50 singular readings. Interesting is 19. 6: 

A has the singular reading c&pttO for XuftaO C; a reads 
which I explain as where the superscribed letters indicated 

transposition, the scribe, however, mistook them for a correction. 

6. Mixture may be the result either of conflation or of compositeness: 
4< t ^ ie composite text, alternating stretches follow a given copv 
faithfully exactly as it presents itself; the cause being that in an 
ancestral codex missing portions had been filled up from another 
MS. with the least concern for diversity of type ” (see my monograph 
on Masius, § 7 b). One example we had in the case of c (see above). 
Another example is codex e which, as I have shown in Masius (ibid., d, 
goes with C 1—10. 4 (as far as FKrroXejii'jOd'jiBv) 14. 15 (begin¬ 
ning with too ;ro}.e|j.oo)—20. 7 and 24. 3o to the end of the book; 
while in the intervening parts—10. 4 14. 15.20. 8 -24. 29—it comports 
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with e (see below), as it does again in the beginning of Judges. As 
for u, the codex belongs to C from 15. 5 middle to the end of the book. 

7. S is the Syrian (Antiochian) recension. The class consists of two 
divisions: S a =Kk, (=g B.-M.) k 2 (=-n) k (==127) w (-— w, = 118, w 2 -_w_ 
B.-M., w 3 = 537, the last on the basis of the specimen collation) 
XI, and Si, t, with the sub-groups: t=t, (=84) t 2 ( ^t B.-M. ) and t t t 
(=74)/ 2 (. 76), and F=f (^=p B.-M.)/, (=-6 io)/ 2 d B.-M. )/, (125, 
on the basis of the specimen collation). The sub-group k indulges in 
textual omissions and contractions; / 2 frequently departs from type. 
The whole of the division S b presents a mixed text, frequently ad¬ 
justed to C; but its basic part belongs to S. Relatively purer is S„; 
but even there the texts sometimes fall apart, w belongs here basically, 
but it conflates its texts with superadded elements from C (comp. 
12. 19b -22a ... k«i t«v«x kui a£cp kcu Ocmxy kcu p.ayeS8cov 
Kai KeSeq kui tov (BuoiXea KaSqc, the elements from C are overlined), 
or it is found on the side of Sb (thus 6. 9 in the singular reading 
1 jotpooSev for oruo<o), or it consorts with X! (e. g. 6* 24 * n smgul* 11, 
reading eScoKe for eSiOKUv); interesting is the singular coincidence 
with Theodoret 23 . i 3 ek for tuio. The text of w, moreover, is 
vitiated by omissions and wilful condensations; for an extreme case 
note the sacrifice of the geographical notices in chapters i3-2i (see 
my “ K Text,” 28 3 o). It is much to be regretted that K is extant 
only in fragments; at least 11. i 3 it is free from the incorporation 
in textu of parallel renderings from a o' sub nomine in k, (see 

“ K Text,” p. 24); as this mannerism recurs in k n we learn to look 
with suspicion upon insertions of this kind, even when they are 
reproduced in k 2 (minus the ascription) or when the ascription is 
wanting in both. Accordingly k has undergone amplification by the 
inclusion in the body of the text of glosses from the common 

ancestor; but this process must have begun early, for in the adduced 
passage the plus kcu eoTcoouc e.ti rcov Oivccv uimov (from an un¬ 
known source) is common to K with all the Greek members of S. 
The supposition that Lucian indulged in doublets will, 1 believe, not 

be substantiated as a general practice. k 2 , it must be said, has 

a propensity to abbreviating the text. In k the whole middle part 
from 4. 20 beginning to 21.5 Karu>.fc-.Xt.ip.pi-voic is wanting; XI is 
a mixed text, with leanings to E (specifically to 45 ); it has also 
undergone conflation by the introduction of glosses (see my paper in 
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JAOS xxxiii, 254-258). Still text * s unmistakably linked to S. 
A telling example is 19. 34 eic yrjv (so JS with k for rr)v; thanks 
to the corruption it becomes at all possible to identify the underlying 
Greek behind the Latin, which would have become unrecognizable 
had the translator found the correct tqv) a 09 opcnp, a stylistic correction 
of ev fc 90 u, 3 (i'p E (see further below). An outstanding characteristic 
of the S recension is the correction of the Greek style, as shown by 
the substitution of Attic grammatical forms for Hellenistic. Otherwise 
Jerome’s description of Lucian as but a form of the common text 
holds good. But it is a distinct form, as the proper names show with 
all the desired evidence. 

8. The Egyptian recension, E, is preserved with relative purity in 
B and p (=B.-M. r). The close filiation between these two texts 
reduces the weight of their conjoint evidence. Where B stands alone, 
the question arises whether we are dealing with original elements of 
the recension, considering the mixture to which the congeners, even 
the nearest, are exposed, or with singularities of B. Still, often B, 
standing alone among its own class, receives support from extraneous 
texts. Hexaplaric plusses have entered the Coptic version (<$, extant 
nearly complete in the edition of Thompson, (| 5 T ; larger and smaller 
fragments are available in the editions of Ciasca, ( 5 c , of Maspero, <J5 m , 
and Schleifer, (5 s ) and also the Ethiopic £ ( in the edition of 

Dillmann from codex F and <g H - Haverford MS.). The Bohairic 25 
fragments, edited by Lagarde, show fundamentally an E text; the 
translator, however, is quite prone to textual contraction. The basic 
text of £ is akin to that of e (= B.-M. q, this text embodies all 
sorts of glosses, see my monograph on Masius, § 7\ and this MS. is 
closely followed by e (see above) in the alternate pot lions not derived 
from C. The fragment O (= Oxyrhynchus 1168) likewise belongs to E. 
h is (though not in the earlier part of the book) basically an E text, 
though it defaults occasionally and is contaminated with matter found 
in Sb and other textual types. Codex 707 (Sinai I) would seem, 
according to the specimen collation, to go basically with E; the 
hexaplaric additions it shares with e; note also verse 11 the reading 
qt'Xio 9 q found in e (and besides in a). Here especially one would 
wish a page with proper names. The Coptic and Ethiopic versions 
unmistakeably point to the Egyptian provenance of their text. Hence 
the designation of the recension. 
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9. There remain a number of MSS. which may be classed together as 

M, i. e. mixed texts. Mixture is the general characteristic, the elements 
coming from the four principal recensions in diverse processes of 
contamination. Perhaps it may be said that the ground work is the C 
type, but not quite wholly so. Certain groups emerge. Thus the group a, 
which is largely contaminated with P (in both its forms). It divides 
into two sub-groups: a=a t ( B.-M.a) and a 2 -6 4 ; ( = 18) and a 2 

(=128). The former sub-group is particularly given totetraplaricreadings, 
while the latter is more in contact with the class M as a whole. 

10. A large group is the catenae group, n. Some 32 MSS. go to 
form it, i.e. above 52 (=e B.-M.). 5 3 (-f). 57 (=,j). 85 (=z). r 3 o (,-s). 
3 44 (=v). cod. 3 4 3 which I have long had in photograph before me and 
73 o of which 1 secured a photograph just a year ago, then 16. 3o. 73 
(■■=H.-P,. 237). i3i, 236 —all previously known from Holmes-Parsons-- 
and, on the basis of the specimen collation, 46. 3i3. 320. 328. 3 4 6 . 
4 i 4 . 4 i7. 422. 489. 528. 529. 530. 550. 551. 552. 616. 716. 739. 761. 

The entire group is held together in 6. 10 by the reading kcu tio 
acuo / tco Se X.am, which is found outside the group solely in the 
mixed cod. d 2 (see below). By an oversight the variant is not entered 
foi 3 4 3 ; but the MS. has it, as is shown on my photograph. 
Accordingly, in this instance B.-M.’s “ efjsvz ” represent the entire 
group. But the reading lepoupyouvrec / oupuyouvtec a verse above 
is confined, according to B.-M., to efjv a z m and u (it is also found 
tn my r and «/), hence within the group, prirna manu, to efj. sv*z‘, 
as do also 3 4 3 . 344*. 3 4 6 , step out, all the others falling in line. 
Obviously, only a minority steps out. The principle of selection on 
the part of B.-M, is plain; they wished to include a small number, 
among which fsz are marked by divergent readings, z and still more 
so v by important marginal glosses. But then it may be questioned 
why it was necessary to duplicate e by j, since these two are so 
closely related, often enough standing off against the other four. 
Moreover, the reader does not know where any one of the six stands 
for itself or for a number of congeners not listed. It seems that, in 
order to get at adequate knowledge concerning the catenae group, 
we must after all possess a complete collation of the entire membership. 
As it is, I have been able to signalize two sub-groups; N a —“ ejsz ” 

and Nt--“ fv.” 3 4 3 . The division is quite palpable e.g. in’6. i 3 f._ 

see my Masius, § 17, List A, textual form 5. But in order to appraise 
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the full process of the genesis of the sub-groups and the whole 
group, we must await the fuller information when all the members 
will have been collated. There are also outstanding questions as to 
the relation of the group to cognate texts in M. One thing has 
become certain to me; the group rests upon a common ancestor. 

I have the evidence that back of this common ancestor there was 
a copy in which there was a gap, due to a missing inner double 
leaf between 15. 7 and 17. 1. The character of the text before and 
after the gap is mixed, with leanings to the textual form ofS; that 
form changes in the interval, becoming virtually a C text, hence the 
scribe of the ancestor must have supplied the missing part from 
a C text, thus rendering his MS. composite, whereas the underlying 
copy was uniform in its conflate character. 

11. The other MSS. falling within the M class are: F and <p 

(=Rahlfs46i)—the minuscule made use of F, which stops at 12. 12 
and has several gaps, in its present form, somewhat eclectically, but 
in general favoring the corrector (F # or F b against F*, in the gaps 
filled in by F b the minuscule goes generally with F°); naturally, in 
the gaps not filled out and from 12. 12 on some other MS. must 
have lain before the scribe. The codd. d r ( B.-M. k) and d 2 (^m) 

—these two share a number of singular readings, but often enough 
go apart; the latter cod. frequently condenses the text. Cod. i (the 
corrector often coincides with [J). Cod. p 509). Lastly, u up to 
15.5 middle (see above). An example in which the codd. named 
share a singular reading is found 18. 22 crtqiprt|x comp, ocqxctpmjx 
and contrast Gejipeipi P 2 C acqieip S aapa (cKqxjJu n) from ocqipo. - 
ouppetv, mqiptuv- D'npv (Aramaizing pronunciation). 

R (==B.-M. A 8 ) likewise belongs to the mixed class; so also, it would 
seem on the basis of the specimen collation, 126. 246. 3 ig. 38 i. 3g2. 619. 

12. The road to the original text of (5 leads across the common, 
unrevised text. In order to get at the latter, we must abstract from the 
recensional manipulations. The operation is easy enough when we 
deal with additions. See my monograph on Masius, § 17. Variations 
in obelized elements point to divergences in the common text. But 
a large number of Origen’s modifications consist in substitutions 
(especially in proper names) whereby the basic form is obviously 
covered up. But since Hexapla and Tetrapla differed, P x has frequently 
preserved the unrevised form which reveals itself as substantially in 
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agreement with E. Then, by the very nature of Origen’s purpose, 
which was to save of the common text all that could be saved, 
readings have remained in P even when they do not square with the 
Hebrew. Often enough Origen failed to realize disagreements, exactly 
as they have escaped the attention of modern students. Comp. e. g. 
4. 18 where ® read for ip/u. The example 19. 34 cited above 
for S shows how that recension likewise operated with a text akin to E. 

1 3 . Ultimately we must operate with E, but not without taking 

into account the residue of the common text imbedded elsewhere. 
The scant representatives of E in a relatively pure form, virtually 
the ancestor of B ( 3 , will have had singularities of their own which 
must be brushed aside. A study of the translator’s mannerism of 
rendition becomes imperative. The proper names are, of course, 
vitiated by all sorts of scribal errors, but on the whole the rectification 
is possible. An example out of many is i 3 . 27; for Ktu evafitop. kcu 
oOapyaei read kcu i v v ctepiK fh<i*vuppav, hence® read pn as the 
Hebrew does Nu 32 . 36 . Nor are all omissions, though present al¬ 
ready in the text underlying Origen’s work, to be laid at the door of 
the translator. One example I have signalized in JQR N. S. iii, 3 ig- 336 . 
Another example is found 8. 25. rruvtac tooq kutoikouvtck; you, 
as the accusative shows ^the nominative in Sa and P is recensional 
correction), belongs to v. 27 end - bo j"iK, hence the omission 

of 25 end and 20 is due to a scribe’s aberration from rravrec avfipec 
ycu to nuvTuc tone kutoikouvtu^ yea. 

14. The scope of my edition is to restore critically the original 
form of the version. I print the critically restored text at the top of 
the page. Below follow the forms assumed in the four classes, E, S, 
P, CM. Omissions and contractions of the text, by which certain 
witnesses or groups of witnesses step out as silent on the textual 
form, receive a rubric of their own. Then follow individual variations 
of class members, such as leave the characteristic class reading 
undisturbed in its main features. Lastly marginal readings in so far 
as they have not been embodied above. The subjoined Specimen 
illustrates the arrangement. 

15. Without going into a full textual commentary, a few obser¬ 
vations on the evidence assembled in the following pages may prove 
helpful, h clearly steps out of E in this section of the text. The MS 
has points of contact with St>, but basically it belongs to C. e 
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while basically of the E class, admit hexapluric additions. So does 
also 707. R p <13 are apparently the constant members. When disagree¬ 
ments occur among these three, we must reckon with individual 
idiosyncrasies. Then it becomes necessary to look about for other 
criteria. Thus the varying position of not verse 2 among members of 
the other classes show’s that B (the evidence of is not clear) rightly 
omits the pronoun. The translator apparently forbore to express the 
pronoun. Its omission in n 22 is isolated in the n group; probably 
also in 619 the omission is secondary. While in the Tetrapla the 
pronoun was placed after the adjective so as to accord with the 
order of the Hebrew, its place in the Hexapla was in front of the adj. 
The corrector of c r started to rectify the sequence bv introducing 
the pronoun after the adj., but forgot to delete it before the adj.— 
hence the duplication reproduced by t. Elsewhere I have proved that 
the corrector was none other than the Complutensian editor. Both 
Hexapla and Tetrapla follow the Hebrew order in transposing the 
adj. in front of the object (r.TOXFipiov rqv lepiyu' — in*V fiK 'p-a). 
The Hexaplaric order, that is with reference to the position of the 
pronoun, is followed solely by a a. 38 i. Accordingly 38 i is akin to A. 
specifically to a, as is shown in examples below; but of course there 
are also divergences. The omission of rrnvruc in v. 3 is peculiar of 
Bp (for the omission in k 2 is proved as secondary against the evidence 
of kj; it is probably also spontaneous in 3 19); Origen certainly found 
it; I therefore restore it in the original of <gi. In v. 9, though p 
admits .'TopFUop.eim kcu, the omission in B $ is supported further by B 
u. 619; apparently no part of the original Greek text. But in v. n 
n)Y rro/»iv is omitted solely in B and should therefore be restored. 

In S, the naming of 125 as/ 3 is justified by the singular reading 
right at the beginning: iFpiytr 8e / kcu iFpiycr—a mannerism indulged 
in at the beginning of chapters ( 3 , 4, 8, 12, i 3 , 18, 19, 21, 23 ) by f 2r 
Naturally the new’ MS hares with the entire sub-group f the omission 
per homoioteleuton in v. 3 f., but not the similar omission in v. 8 
peculiar to f. Thus the nearest congeners are 2 . w is clearly mixed; 
not only does it desert the smaller sub-group (S ;l ) in favor of the 
larger (S h ) t but even the whole of S in favor of PC. Nevertheless, 
basically it belongs to S a . As w is given to contraction, much cannot 
be made of omissions of hexaplaric matter. Still, where the element 
is introduced in k T sub m >. or where the increment is found onlv 
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in k, we are dealing with subsequent enlargements of which the 
original of S was free. Characteristic readings of S: orav caXjuatoaiv 
v. 5, evavri v. 7, Karejrauaev v. 11. 

In P, y steps out in many instances. 

In C, hexaplaric additions are introduced specifically by M m 
Impure are r. 527 (the two seem to be akin), also ag. 318. 669. 
Once A stands out against all the others. 

In M, a (specifically a). 38 i. 619 have a tendency to approximate P. 
Reversions to the unrevised text are found with particular frequency 
m u. 319. 619, likewise in n, but also in a F^dj. dip go now with 
the unrevised text, now with S, d 2 p also with C. Hexaplaric additions 
are found most frequently in Fydj. The archetype of n was on the 
whole free from these increments. 

16. A few comments on the translator’s manner of operation. He 
was apparently given to curtailments. He may or may not have read 
*33 *320 in v. 1. But v. 3 f. are certainly contracted. The trans¬ 
lator certainly had before him v. 3 as far as l*yn J1K f]*pn. He may 
be trusted to have known that 33D means "surround but he chose 
to frame the phrasing as an order to the commander to * place about ” 
the city all the warriors. The details he omitted from the translation, 
since they are embodied in the execution of the order. Similarly he 
omitted in v. 5 12Wf| m 03 yotP 3 . In v. 6 he seems to have read 
for K*ip*1; he omitted the direction to the priests, and instead 
combined 12*01 with 11 OK (comp. V10K*1 ketib), so as to introduce 
immediately the directions to the people; naturally he omitted in 
v. 8 DJ?H PIPliT 1DK3 *fl *1 and construed the rest as part of the 
order; he read yipni H-P for lypni H 3 y and omitted in v. 9 iypn 
nncwn and Jincit£*3 and then in v. 10 13*1 03*00 Kit* *6l and v. 11 
F|pn. As to the translator’s additions, iq qpepa iq Seurepa v. 12 was 
taken by anticipation from v. 14 where he omitted it; other plusses, 
like rov ev cturq v. 2, may have been found in his Hebrew text; 
but usually the increments are for clarifying the sense, as for example 
ovtag in the same verse to express the concessive force (comp. Kimhi). 
'llie manner in which Origen adjusted the Greek to the Hebrew is 
sufficiently clear that comments may be spared. He kept as much of 
the received Greek, sometimes even when it did not quite square 
with the Hebrew, mainly bent upon incorporating all the elements 
omitted as well upon the sequence of the Hebrew words. 
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3 au 8e 3TepiOTi(Oo%‘ acri] jravra^ too: ].ux\'i|jlou^ kukXcia 5 kui 

earai cog av ouXmaijTB rfj adXjuyyt dvaKpuyerco 6 Aao; 


1 — cu— kukXuj: :U kcu KunXiuoare tijv jtoXiv rravre; avSpe* ( + rou P a ) Jto).6)10V 
kukXuj rr]^ rfoXeiu; cutaj ouraj^ ;tou)oere e£ qpepa<; 4 Kai eora lepeig Xip|/ovrui 
eitta Kepanvag too iuq 3 qX evumov rqs Kipcutou Kai tq qpepa tq epSopq KUKAiuaate 5 
tqv rtoXiv erttaKi^ Kai 01 icpei^ oaXmouciv ev taig Kepativaig: P #ravrai;]>E 
paxqrag C 2 105 av] orav S aaXmoqre] oaX^ioouaiv S aaX^iyyi] + « tou 
uupqX ev to? aKOuoai upac tqv 'jucvqv rqc Kepartvr^: P avah-puyettuaav PC 

E 1 «avta;]>B/? kokXid] 4-Kai —Kepanvai^ e 4 S. 707 2 aaXfliaiuoiv & oaX- 

myyi] + tou—KEpuavq^ e^J. 707 10 

S 1 jtavrag] > k 2 pa\ipou£ k kukXuj] 4- Kai—Keparivai; k, (sub m k 2 Su 
2 orav kSb oa}jriyyi] 4- too —Kepanvqc k avaKpayetio k,wjSl 

P 2 avaKpayeru: y 

CM 1 *ravra<;]>M 3 19 puyipou; M (F* at n,^)^ p kukauj] 4- kui — Keparivai; M" 1 

(p. Ktpujroo ku in comm, b) ft F<pd I n 8 m n Io m (sub 01 &) h 2 oaXtftyyi] 4 - roc— 15 

Keparivr)^ M ro ft Fy d, n a m n I6 ,n (sub *) n I7 ul p avaKpayertu A n M . 126. 3 19 

1 ou —kukXio] > C 3-6 jravre;—tqv jtoXiv] > f 5 Kai] > e 6 oi]>k 2 /, 3 
2 tq] > n* n a-s-B *-i« u-21-m-jo; int lin n> 7/8 too tuq 3 qX]>k 2 ’ 8 upa;]>F*<p 

tqv —Kepanvqg] > k 2 tqv rptuvqv] > Fyp 2 avaKpayetiu-apa] > p 

I jrapaotqoov <qd 2 aurq] prm ev w : autqv c e. 488. 669 u .-ravta; p. 20 
kukXcu F*' l p. 392 kokA co a. rtavrag d, 3-6 kui— Kepanvai^ p. oaXrfiyyi in 

comm. 5 et in hunc locum tou uujlqX—icepativqs transfert ft 3 rto/av] yqv e Fy 
4 kukXid] prm Kai k oorto; — qpepa^ p. Kipiorou (5) Sb h ?roiqaare £ (uid) 

k 2 )'n lt m : 4- eviumov rqc Kipiurou h e£] prm eju Sb h ejtta lepei^] tq ep 5 opq 
01 lepei; £ k M m F(p [[Tq ep 5 opq] > F arn y]] 5 Kepanva^] oaJjri'jya^ Sb h : 25 

4- oaXtfiyya; c. 707 n 8 in n u m too uopqX] iepa; Sb h rou] ra) 707 n g m n IO *« 
itu{3i)5 e. 707 n 8 m n 16 m evcumov] prm Kai oaX^iouciv SbhyF ain ^> (Jkcxi] + 01 
ispetg y oa>.ffiouoiv] oaX^ioouciv t y : Ga/.iriGu)oou ri] ep6opr] rjpepa e kuk- 

Xidgete M™ 6 oa)jttaouoiv k y ev] > e. 707 Sb h c d x ratg Kepanvai^] rai: 
oaJvjay^iv (rai; aa> ft) Sb h 2 eorai— oa>jnyyt] oaXjnoavrE^ ra$ oaX^iyyag 126 3 o 
earai] eoeoeoGai 246 oaJwjnorpt] oa^isire u : oaXmJ,ijre i 7 oaXrnaiuoiv] -t- 01 
iepei^ w 2 r*i aa}^riyyi] rm^ oaX^iy^iv ^Sb 8 ia)| 3 ij 8 e. 707 iu xai s 7°7 

rrj^ (ptuvr^ yd t 2 avuKEKpayEttnaav 392 2 apa *ra£ o Xao? fid, 

3 icat KUKXiuoare] a r°° # L 4 cw^ 5 ] una via & u 4/5 oura);—E[ 35 opi,] 

Kai ouro^ rtuijGi^ e^ upepac Kai e^ra uepijq apouoijv ra^ e^ra oa>.mjyyai; ei)jrpooOev 3 $ 
rrjg Kufioro^ kui ev rij ejiSoju] i)pepa f b 5 Kepanva$ tou uu(di]>.] a' tubas remissioms 
o' buccinas avietinas 8> u rou uufJijX] rou ayiou* rrj; acpeaeu)^ d, 1 ( 4 - 8) Kai — 
uujirjX] (a' J6 M ) Pi&G |o«Jo 0' ^ %> 

2 T9 auXtfiyyi] x\\ Kepanvi t ... 9x9 F b 2 avuKp aye ta> — autorv] a a > 

\ab <n^A £> 
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hji.u* Kfd dvaKpuydvnPv arrow .Trainrat afrojiam m nd\i, 
rf,: .'to/.i-o':, Kfd fdorO.Erof-'Tai rtd; 6 /.ad; dp|u'|0u; i'lcanto; 
Kara rrpdotrrrov td; «i,v rrdiuv. 

i: iod nofjXQrv ’IijOof's d tor Narv "fid; tor; u-pi-i; ‘i«d 
nrrrv artoT; /.dya'v HapayyetXuTF t<r Xtur- rri'pif-XOinv kui 5 
Ki'K/.u'oai tip- rtdXiv, Kid oi jui\iju)i .-tape x.t opt-r f aOtoau v 
FVfr.'T/.iaju'-voi dvavttov KTpior. s kiu f.ttu ir.prl; ryovn-; 

I upu]>PC 12 arroputa-* tfoAFtr;] rtuv to rr?i\<»: ri,: rroAFir: uuto- 

jiutov S t" urtojiutu: P 2 sroAFtrc] 4 & o.tok urar urtirv: P -r rrac: P 
— opiujnar: P 3 t- pi; tr,v rto/.iv: P 40 ror E] no: vucv coni.] vari| 10 

irjin:] + kui ettfev .*rpo: uctor: /.ujtere ri|V KijUrrov xi\z fiiuOqKi); kcu p. wt 
F|>pi: >.ip|rov?ut F^trt KFpativa: ror urj3i]}. Kara Jtpooirrtov rij; (> P 2 ) KijJtrror kr: P 
5 — urroi; Apycev rtapayyFi/.urF: P 7 — Evti % «>.io|ievot: P pvavnov E] evavn 
( =; Cry) kr] prm v. Kij-Jtrtor: P kui] prm >:• Kat pyevero to: eurevT; *rpo: rov ).uov: P 

E 1 ujm]> j6 H 2 rro>.Fir:] 4 vtfoKuur uvrtrv e^.707 4 o ror Bft lepeic] 4 kui— 15 

kr c 707 7 evavnov B/? kr] prm Kt|tirtoi £ kiu] prm kui — ).uov e £. 707 

S 1/2 artojLura—rtoAFic; w jruv to tfi\*o: ri t ; rtoAPtr; arrojiurov k: urto- 
{iir.ru rtuvru tu ft,; rtoAetr: 2 rtoAFic:] 4 mOKUtto urnrv kj (4 oi >.) k 2 

4 iF(>Ft:] 4 kui —kr k 5 eutfv urroi; Apycov] > k 

P 1 ujiu y tu] prm jruvru y 7 Fvavnov y kui y] prm kui —auov 20 

CM I ujiu A niN. 3 iq 2 .-roAFir:] 4 rrroKunr urnrv M m (sub oi >.) A F< uid)d r 
n K n,,1 j6 l " (sub 01 ). o' Ai) 4 o ror M m n( n,,. 1 )u. 619 * o no; i iFpPi;] -f* ivat— kr 
M»" (sub 01 >») A F<pd, n p '" n lb m (sub 01 >,. or &) 7 pvuvriov M m g n*"i»u. 619 kr] 

prm Ki/»trror A d, kui] prm kui — auov M m (sub ov >.) A Fg?d, n I6 ni (sub ot >. jk) 

1/2 (ujiu) — >.uo:]> 527 1 urtojiutu] > j6 H 488.669 d,. 126 9 r.to- 25 

Knurtr] > d, 2 FKUoto;] > k 2 3 Kara rffioouurov] > £<p. 126. 246 4 o ror 

(site rr) vurifl vurtj f: : &f 2 126 1 1 kui] > n s ’"n I6 m 12 Kipa?ror] - £ 

5 >.Fytrv]> 707 f y d 2 . 126 kui] > e 669. A n r 126. 392 7 evcwr/.m- 

}iFvm]>d l 14 l l] > A 7*“ 2 Kai—kf]>/ T 

1 ajia] uvtr n, 5 uvuKpayevrcov Aar a Mas r Yip : uvuKCKpuyourv t,t 2 a v M 3o 

a t n lv : uvu. kf upuyovtirv /, (in mg?) y : avaKpu.yonrv fi \ 2 *t b VWg. 488. 6 (x) 
p. 126. 319. 381. 619 h* urtopuftrc /? k 2 * 2 FioF/.Ftoovrai 9?in 3 3 rtpootr.'rov] 

4- uvror Mas 4 iji.Oev c,*c 2 I tor: iFpeic] sup ras 669 : rr)v .'to>.iv 488 : 4 ticv 
rurv u]/. era 11 urtov:] 4 /.eyuiv F b <p 5ia0r,KJ|c] 4 kr k y A-codd K<p 
n N ,,, n I „ m 12 ror] rtr 707 ur ; 4i|5 c. 707 kr] prm ror 707 Mas: Or k 2 5 urroi:] 35 

npo; urtor: n I5 . 21 ).cur] 4 /.eyovre: p. 3ig .tFpiF/.Oeiv] ^apF/.Oeiv v A : fio- 
e/.Oeiv C(?) : e}. 0 fiv 126 : 4 kokAco e 6 Kt'KAtram] prm ror c : KrKAtwaare k f 
cl F* .-ropcrFoOtroav* 126. Cvr-cod : jraptaropcrojiFvoi rara'oav n f4 : .*rapa.topFr- 
oeoOa'oav n JX (ex corr eo uid) 7 evtortAiopevoi] sub o' n I6 m : fvo^/.ioujifvoi n 8 . 0 . I6M; : 
KuOir^/.ia|iFvoi ft : p. kr n ; .j 3 14 Kij3u'ror] prm ri^c c 2 l a Mas 7 kr] prm ror C Ntas 40 

F\ovtu.r n 5 n.,* (p suprascr). 126. 246 

Ahkaiiams. 21 
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MAX L. MARGOLIS 


* 


6 9-iO [16] 


ejrrd Gd/juyyac iepd: rrapBAOeroDGav (hcsavuuc K\*ft\*riov tou 
K i'piou K(xi oijfum'BTcoatxv Gurovcnc* kcxi ij Kijitoro: rf]C Sia- 
Or|i<rjC Kuploo bjicxkoaoo6bit(u. ”01 8b jidyipoi FprrpoaOGv 
^apa^opBueoOa^Gav, Kai oi iBpBi^ oi ooptxyouvrB^ ojugco 
K ipa)Too rife fiiaOrjKijZ Kopioi) GaXjri^ONTB;. 10 rdn 5 e >,acp 5 

1 — jrape/.G^nuoav a'oarnug: P jrupe/.Garu>ouv P 2 C evuvn S tou]>S 
2 kui i°] prm jrupajropeueoOu)GUv: P 3 ejtaKO/.ouOemu] -{- & artoi;: P 3/4 ep- 
frpnoOtv rfapu.topeueaOtuoav E] — 4-7- kui: P iepet;] -f- 4 * ou/.m^ovre* rate 

Ktpanvai; kui: P 5 — tj ( : 5 ia 0 rjKi|<; ku: P o«>jti£ovfec E] prm rfopp.ro pevot 
kui SC(=Or g ) : rfoperopevoi kui oa/jri^ovrtc tai: Kepunvmc: P to 

E 1 rfape/.Oenuouv B c rov] 2 kui l°] prm rfaparfopeueoOa'cav c £. 707 3 erfUKo- 

/.orOeinu] + «utoi$ e£. 707 4 tepei;] -f GuAn^ovre; — kcu e£. ^07 5 oa/.rfiuovt'e: 

B(JU] prm rfoperojievoi kui : rfoperopevot —Kepanvai: e £. 707 

S o erfuKo).ouOett<u] -|- aoroi; k 3/4 eprfpooGev rfaparfopereoOa'oav w 5 oa/.* 

rfi£ovte$] prm rfoperopevot kul S g : + rai; Ktpcctivai; JB(?) 15 

P 1 jtapeAOercooav c ror] > y 3/4 eprfpooOev rfapurfopeueoGtroav y 5 oa/.- 

rfi^ovtt;] prm rfopeuopevoi kcci y 

CM 1 rfapeV.Gerujcav Wgrviu. 3 18. 527 969 (e sup ras) \a F ,l '*yd,N. 619 evuvti 

a. 3 1 8 a,ii 2 F*dn 2J . 27 tor] > ag. 319. 669 a F b dN*"i- i*u. 120. 246. 38 1. 392. 619 

2 k*cu i u J prm rfupujropeueaOiocuv i<a 3 eiroKoXorOeito^+CAvroi; M m (sub 01 £.) H (uid) 20 

F<p 

n s n i6 m ( su ^ 01 /• «) n i7 1u 3/4 6|urpoo0ev rfupurfopeueoOu)o«v V(f 5 p u, 319. 392 
4 lepeic] ■+■ oaXrfi^ovte^ —kui i>a. 3 18 Fyd,n fl m (indice ad kui adposito) n l0 m (sub 01 >.) 
ni 7 m (do.) 5 oa/.jtUjOvre; u. 619] rffMiei'0|jLevoi — Kepanvai; M m (sub 01 > o .) H Fyd, 
n »* nn i6 m (sub 01 }.) n, 7 m (do.) 

1 c?trtt]>i26 iepa;]>£ rfape}.Oeta>cav u)oaunoc]> y 1/2 ircuvru;; — cijjuuve- 25 
noouv]><p 2/3 Kau°-Ku]>n 28 2 kuii°J>6i 9 eutovtug] suplin 619 tijc]>e 3 ku]>p 
3—5 erfUKoXouOeino - kb] > n ls 3 01 5 e paxipoi] >619 pavipoi] > n 8 ejirfpooOev] 

> ^(uid)f 4 rfupurfopeuenOa'cuv] >619 8 rai: > e 2 I 9 kui] > 

4 01 orpayouvre^] > k 2 wSj. c (c, + ras 11 litt) l 5 xr& SiuOi,m,; ku] > k 2 / 3 d 2 
n,s]>w a a Fy, 381.619 h kr] > $ 10 kui] > c 5 i.tta'] > n 22 3 o 

1 erfru] prm tu; (p ouAnyyu;] srreprya; n 2)> tepu;] tor iusii|>. F b rrap- 
F/.Ofctu'oav] prm kui c: : kui e>.0eru>ouv 126 : jrepiey.Oertrouv n 2l 2 kui] rou n 2 

evtovu'.t; ai)}LUivefuiouv 38 i 01,pavertuottv t 3 g. 488 a 3 h : oi,puvunrouv (i 669 

d 2 u. 126. 246. 392 : «f woui'ftt)^ r 3 kb] -f* ^upurfopcuOijOav 707 f: r uk o).ou0eirir] 

prm kui n „. 24 : ejtuKo>.ouOouau g : e.«ravaK. n 36 : rfapUK. 392 : UKO/.ou 0 einu 126 01 fie] 35 

kui 01 g eii^pooCev] eroipoi n n l : + eroipoi n 44 : 4- eaa'Oev 38 i‘ 4 jrapajropeu- 

ecOu'aav] rtpo- (|t£\uid) Sb : ffOpei^eoOa'ortv 126 uspeu] + ep^ponOev n,- Kijiturou 
tij; fiiuOijKijc kb F blu 9? 8 aahjtt^ovre;] prm 01 Mai 4 01 oupuyouvrec] o }.oi.*ro: 
°X^*°b t oupayouvre;] Oupuyouvre^ 3 j 8 ; lepoupyorvre; r. 527 rt x ‘ ,or N(n IO ,l )' n - 1 
“»*i4»ui«ai U ; >.eiroupyouvre; d 2 : UKoXouOouvte; M‘“ F bm y : orviis; 3 19 ; ouno; i m 40 
o^iocu] epjrpnaOev w Sb 9/10 jropeuup.evoi kui] nropeoeoOujouv d 2 9 rfoperopevoi] 
rfpojropeuojitvoi t x 10 KPprttivuic] + air/.my^iv e 5 uv fie] kui nr d, N(u lo tn I7 t ) 
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r\'}-T?*i/.(CTo Mi,oor: Aryan* Mi, j-Jodti*, p.ijfir cl.Kornfdnr pjjQrt; 
rjurv 7i,\* '[Krvi'jv, rcr^ uv i‘,)u'-puv urro: ftiayyin/dj uvu- 
l>of,r><u, k< u totf <’mtjU>i',OJ*TF. 11 k<u Trpu->. 9 oro«t i*j KijVrro: 
rf,z fiiuOt'jkTjZ top Oror ri,v .To).n* rrO>arc d;rf,/. 0 rv ri: rtjV 
.TUprjl[ 3 o"/.l',V, KUI FKOIIUjOrj KKFl. 5 

ls Kal rf| I'jpirpu nj (Vi'irpu avrori, 'Iiyjouc to rrpcri, kui f|pav 

2 rjurv rijV '|urvi,v E] — t),: *|uevi ( ; S Fir;] prm m orftp AtF/.Fraerai pk oro- 

juero: rjurv ).oyo;: P rev i,jipf»nv] nj; j|jippa; fv i, S arro: fitayyet).i| E] avreyyp'/.ir 
r;iiv S: — P,C : fiiayypi/.i, arrot; P 2 2/.} I ioi,oi't S 3 k«i rote uvccKpfi^prp S : kui 
ir.vn.|ioi|08tr -r rorr: P 4 Tfij: 5 iu 0 i,ki,:: P tor Or] kv S rro/.iv] -f* & kvk).cv: P 10 
pi-Opu';] rra’/.iv S 5 fkoiiu, 0 i,] Kurprruropv S 6 n, ijjiEpa ri) ficrrppa EC] n, 

Aprrrnu ijjiFpa S : “ * fl i &P'*tFf>u: P 

E 2 rjurv ri t v ytrvijv E/? ft,;'peevt,; c Fir:] prm orftp /.oyo; dS.707 arro; ftuey- 
ypt/.ij] rr.vieyypi/.ij kui arro: e : -f* ifo6/.v 4 tor Or] Rr &(?) fro>.iv] -f ktk/.ip e^.707 

S 2 Fir; rev i||i.ppuv «%iuyypi/.ij urrot; w : Fir; rij; i,jippa: ev i ( uvuyyp/.ir rjuv k Si.: 15 
usquccimn dies nobis nuntietur 2/3 poqcut k 3 uvaj»ojjGPTp] ccvuKpUfare (-^FfF. k 2 n ) k 
I tor Or] kr S* rijV rro/.iv] prm Krjv/.er k : -f- Kt'K/xr Si> pvOpu?;] -trO.iv S;^ : 

-f meuv Si> 5 PKOijiijOij] Kfererruroev S tt (j£ [uid]) 6 rq iWrppu ijjippu k 

P 2 ('mi: fiiuyyp/.pt y : «%myypi/.r| rerro; c : 5 myypt/.ij rerun: b : fnuyyFt/.r, rjuv M> 

3 rurp «».vr'.,»oi ( rtPre y 4 tor Or] kV y 0 ri, i°]>bc,c 20 

CM 2 rjurv rijV yirvijv u. 319 rij; '|<ervi ( ; / • trip, 392 ph*:] prm or*>p ->.oyo; 

M “r'sub ot /.) £1 <7d { n H m (sub 01 ).) n I6 w (sub m y\ o' v) n i: m (sub in >.) rev i,j'Fpuv] 

rt,: tjjippre; F«™ (del F hJ ) urro; ftmyypi/.i) unii. 319] arro; (fii)ayypi>.cr n.,. J4 . 2 ,. 22 
n,< (ir stip ras): 5iuyyei).r, rerror: V\V ft «i»g F h (p h 3 rorp p. ttvu, 3 oi 4 oprp a. 38 i. 619 

4 mi- Or] prm kr h : kr vH. 527 Fyd 2 n I4 p, 38 1. 619 rijV .*r<*>.iv| prm 25 

KrK/. t r M"» n s m (contra HM!) n l5 . s , : -[- Kru’/.ir ra ^F !Vm d 2 N ri,, ‘". 4 t«.i » u*n lo n * tsecun- 
dum BM!)n i; m (!) h prOperc] arre>.iv a 2 

1 FVFrFt/.rero —jiijiSp] > C * 1 ;] > ^. 707 >.py«rv] > ^ (uid) n 5 h 2 rjurv] >d, 
i,p.F(Kr.v] >3 18 8 ev] > k t 3 Kcei i°—<iva ( '•**>,nerp] >4S (per homoiotelculon Aethiopi- 

cum) Kfu i n ]>rv 4 ti,; 5ia0rjKi^] > 4S l< tor Or]>n lt n,v rro/.iv] > I* 3o 
l -619 pvOhu*:] > £ n 2 6 to ^pcri] > n 2 . Jo to]>/, kui 2 ft ]> 126 

1 jiorenr ^ A Jj iU|?Sf] kcu ju, A« |u t 0 pi:] n: i 7 or/Sp 707 M> n, 7 , »'] or e/.pr- 
^Fnei 707 n, : ’" 7/8 nrourero;] prm ror c a n x m 2 (19) ljjiFpn.v p. arro; r ijUFprev] 

», i l !>pp»e i : i,|iFjue c ^ (uid) AfO'tt <pn» 3 f )2 1 i AueyypiV i,] iSueyyp'/.i, t« 2 ft Mas 
iij (secundum DM!) h : 5 weyyp/.«u n,.,,.; •10 n* is 20 1 2J 25* 2?»jufra*>M ^ uvfeyyp/.ir] 3 ; 
ievieyyF>.j, k 2 : <evayypi/.<r Su 2/3 uvapnijoat] EKpoijOai c 3 levie^oijoierp ec A. 3 iS 
aadjN(n } *) m 2»i*io- i.v i«*.- : ftvH^oijOijrc d r : .’orjopre 126 : -}- kui cevf.*nr,r>av «i* 

nppiF/.Oorofe] rrrep- d, 4 n,v] prm Ft; g curi|/. 0 ev] .'rup/.Opv (sic) n 22 : arrp/.Oprtr n JS : 

a.TF/. 0 <er<r n 8 m (secundum BM) : te^e).Oarer* urrupOi^rer n f6 m (secundum BM)n n m (urrp/.- 
Orrer) ifcratur 4/5 fv rij ^appji,' 3 o).i| f 2 5 FKotiUjOi,] ijrhioOi, c. 707 ?'a Mas a : }0 
KoijiijOi ( r<r n s m (secundum BM)n Ift m (do.)n x? n, n I5 6 rij i°] prm pv n„. 6 . 22 . 2S 2 ;*2‘'»32 
Rprrppu] ijpppte n 5 eorij 3 iq to .tpen u k 2 t;] prm o k t n,„ 

-I/:; FrOFtr; — PkPi] n ^03*1^0 ^ 

21* 
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Alter und Heimat der vaticanischen Bibel- 
handschrift. 

Yon 

Alfred Rahlfs. 

Yorgelegt von R. Pietschmann in der Sitzung am 25. Februar 1899. 

Der Bibelkanon, welclien Athanasius in seinem 39. Festbriefe 4 ) 
aufstellt, hat im Alten Testamente zwei auffallende Eigen- 
tiimliclikeiten: das Buch Esther fehlt, wie freilich auch bei Melito 
von Sardes u. a.*), unter den 22 Biichern, welche nach Angabe des 
Athanasius den Kanon der Juden ausmachen, und erscheint dafiir 
unter den „Vorlesebuchern“, und die Bucher der Makkabaer fehlen 
ganz, wahrend alle anderen Kanonsverzeichnisse, so weit sie sich 
nicht auf den blofien Kanon der Juden beschranken, wenigstens 
zwei Makkabaerbxicker einschlieBen 3 ). Beide Eigentiimlichkeiten 
teilt der codex Vaticanus (B): er hat Esther, wie Athanasius, 
zwischen Sirach und Judith, wahrend der Sinaiticus (S) Esther 
an Esra-Nehemia anschlieBt, und der Alexandrinus (A) Esther, 
Tobit, Judith und die beiden Esrabucher in dieser Anordnung auf 
Daniel folgen laBt, und er hat im Gregensatz zu S und A kein 
Makkabaerbuch, hat auch nie eins gehabt, wie Nestle in der Theol. 
Literaturzeitung 1895, Col. 148 f. aus der Lagenbildung der Hand- 


1) Th. Zahn, Gescbichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 2. Bd. (im Folgenden 
stets unter dein bloBen Namen des Yerfassers citiert) S. 203—212, woselbst auch 
die alteren Ausgaben aufgefiihrt sind. Zu dem griechischen und dem syrischen Texte, 
welche Zahn benutzen konnte, ist neuerdings der sahidische hinzugekommen, 
herausgegeben von C. Schmidt in den Nachrichten von der Konigl. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philolog.-histor. Klasse, 1898, S. 167 ff. 

2) Zahn S. 328 Anm. 

3) Das Fehlen der Makkabaerbiicher in dem alten Texte des Kanons von 
Hippo (vom J. 393) wird von Zahn S. 252 Anm. 2 gewifi richtig als Schreibfehler 
beurteilt; Augustins Zeugnis fiir die Biicher scheint mir ausschlaggebend. 

Reprinted from Nachrichten der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. Philologischhistorische Klasse, 1899. Heft. 1. 
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schrift nacbweist. Ueberhaupt umfafit das A. T. in B genau die- 
jenigen kanonischen und Vorleseblicher, welche Athanasius in 
seinem 39. Festbriefe aufzahlt. 

Und nicht nur dies, sondern B hat die Bucher des A. T. auch 
in genau derselben Reihenfolge, wie Athanasius, wahrend sonst 
die alten Handscbriften und Kanonsverzeichnisse gerade in diesem 
Punkte die groBten Verschicdenheiten zeigen 1 ). Hier nur zwei 
Beispiele: bei Athanasius und B steht Hiob nicht am Anfang, 
sondern am Ende der poetischen Bucher des judischen Kanons, 
also hinter den Psalmen und den drei salomonischen Schriften, 
und Judith steht nicht nach der chronologischen Reihenfolge hinter, 
sondern vor Tobit* 2 ). Sehen wir ab von einigen spateren Kanons- 
verzeichnissen, welche samtlich von Athanasius abhangig sind, 
namlich dem unechten 60. Kanon der urn 360 zu Laodicea in Phry¬ 
gian abgehaltenen Synode 3 ), dem Verzeichnis der 60 kanonischen 
Bucher 4 ), der Stichometrie des Nicephorus 5 ) und der s. g. Synopsis 


1) Fur die Handscbriften geniigt es, auf Swete’s Vorbemcrkungen zu seinem 
Old Testament in Greek, fur die Kanonsverzeichnisse, auf Zahn zu verweisen. 

2) Diese Anordnung wird sich daraus erkliiren, daB Esther und Judith als 
„libri mulieruin" (Zahn S. 285; auch bei den Syrern, s. Nestle in Herzogs Real- 
encykl. 8 Ill 170 21 f) zusammcngestellt sind. Wenigstens faBt es so der Verfasser 
der Stichometrie des Nicephorus auf, wenn er Susanna als dritte im Bunde hin- 
zufiigt (vgl. unten Anm. 5). 

3) Zahn S. 193—202. Der alttestamentliche Kanon ist genau der judische 
Kanon des Athanasius mit derselbeu Ordnung und Zahlung der 22 Bucher, nur 
ist das bei Athanasius fehlende Buck Esther hinzugefugt. Aber bier verrat sich 
der Ueberarbeiter zu deutlich: um fur Esther ohne Ueberschreitung der Zahl 22 
Raum zu schnffen, hat er nach dem iu der spaten Synopsis des Athanasius (Zahn 
S. 316e— 10 ) gegebenen, iibrigens schon sehr alten Recepte das bei Athanasius 
besonders gezablte Buch Ruth mit dem Buclie der Richter zusammengefaflt (je- 
doch obne n KQizaC, Pov&“ durch kcc! zu verbinden, wie sonst in der Liste durch- 
weg bei Zusammeufassung zweier Bucher geschiebt) und nun an der frei gewor- 
dencn 8. Stelle das Buch Esther eingescbaltet, wahreud Ruth und Esther sonst 
nur in einem ganz anders geordneten lateinischen Kanon (Zahn S. 285) mit Ju¬ 
dith als „Weiberbucher“ zusammenstehn; die Stellung, welche Esther dadurch 
erhalten hat, ist so abnorm, daB einige Textzeugen sich gedrungen fuhlen, sie zu 
corrigieren und „Esther mit Ruth K , resp. „mit Judith" an den Schlufl des A. T. 
oder auch „Esther" allein hinter die historischen und poetischen Bucher zu 
stellen (vgl. Zahns textkritischen Apparat zu S. 202 c). Ueber den neutestament- 
lichen Teil des Kanons, welcher ebenfalls mit Athanasius iibereinstimmt, jedoch 
die Apokalypse auslaBt, uberlasse ich die Entscheidung den Neutestamentlern. 
(Die Vorlesehiicher des Athanasius laBt der Kanon von Laodicea ganz weg, so- 
wohl die alt-, wie die neutestamentlichen.) 

4) Zahn S. 289-293. 

5) Zahn S. 295—301. DaB diese beiden Verzeichnisse unter anderem auch 
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des Athanasius 1 ), so findet sich-jene Stellung des Hiob, so viel 
ich sehe, nur noch bei dem alten Melito von Sardes 2 ), mit dem 
Athanasius auch die Ausschliefiung des Buches Esther gemein hatte, 
und ahnlich in S, wo aber auch noch die Weisheit Salomos und 
Sirach vor Hiob stehn, die Voranstellung Judiths vor Tobit nur 
noch bei Hieronymus 3 ), der aber in diesem Punkte ebenfalls von 
Athanasius abhangig sein wird 4 ), und in der verschollenen syro- 
hexaplarischen Handschrift des Masius 5 ), denn den altlateinischen 
Catalogus Claromontanus 6 ) kann man nicht wohl heranziehen, da 
Judith hier von Tobit durch drei andere Bucher getrennt ist. 

Eeben der sonst volligen Uebereinstimmung B’s mit Athana¬ 
sius ist nur eine Abweichung zu notieren: wahrend Athanasius 
die Yorlesebiicher als Bucher zweiter Ordnung erst nach Er- 
ledigung des ganzen alt- und neutestamentlichen Kanons in einem 
besonderen, fur sich stehenden Anhange beibringt, stellt B sie, so 
weit sie dem A. T. angehoren, zu den kanonischen Btichern des 
A. T. und zwar nicht hinter dieselben, wie man wohl erwarten 
konnte, sondern mitten unter sie, zwischen Hiob und die Propheten. 


von Athanasius abhangig sind, zeigt sich klar in der Mittelgruppe, welche sie, 
wie jener, zwischen den kanonischen und den apokryphen Schriften haben: 


Athan.: 

Verz. der 60 Bb.: 

Stich. des Nic. 
Makk. 1-3 

Weish. Sal. 

Weish. Sal. 

Weish. Sal. 

Sirach 

Sirach 

Sirach 


Makk. 1—4 

Psalm. Sal. 

Esther 

Esther 

Esther 

Judith 

Judith 

Judith 

Susanna 

Tohit 

Tobit 

Tobit. 


1) Zahn S. 302—318, bes. 307 f., wo die Abh&ngigkeit dieses spaten Pro- 
duktes von dem Athanasius, dessen Namen es tr&gt, nachgewiesen wird. 

2) Euseb. h. e. IV 26. 

3) Zahn S. 242 Anm. 

4) Nur so vermag ich es mir zu erklaren, dafi Hieronymus im Prologus ga- 
leatus zuerst Weish. Sal., Sir., Jud., Tob. und den Hirten (also die Vorlese- 
biicher des Athanasius in derselben Reihenfolge, nur mit Auslassung des nach 
Hieronymus kanonischen Buches Esther und der fur das Abendland nicht in 
Frage kommenden Didaclie) aufzahlt und von ihnen sagt: „non sunt in canone“, 
und erst dann auch noch eine Bemerkung uber die Makkabaerbucher macht, 
welche ja bei Athanasius uberhaupt nicht genannt sind. — Von Hieronymus han- 
gen wiederum die lateinischen Bibeln ab, welche dieselbe Reihenfolge haben 
(Sam. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 331 ff.). 

5) Bibliotheca syriaca ed. Lagarde 32s. 

6) Zahn S. 159. Vgl. auch das lateinische Verzeichnis bei Zahn S. 285. 
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Aber diese Abweichung von dem Schema des Athanasius ist, glaube 
ich, doch leicht begreiflich. Das athanasianische Princip der Ein- 
teilung in kanonische und Vorlesebiiclier kreuzte sich hier mit dem 
andern Princip der Eintcilung in Altes und Neues Testament, und 
es ist kein Wundci', daB die von jelier tiblich gewesene und in der 
Natur der Sadie selbst liegcnde Einteilung in A. und N. T. den 
Sieg iibcr die neuere, melir kiinstlich gcmachte Eintcilung in ka¬ 
nonische und Yorlcsebiichcr davon trug. Wurde aber das strenge 
athanasianische Schema einmal durchbrochen, so war es im Grunde 
ganz einerlei, wo es durchbrochen wurde; auch am SchluB der 
kanonischcn Bucher des A. T., wo die s. g. Synopsis des Atha¬ 
nasius die alttcstamentlichen Vorlcsebiicher wirklich einreiht 1 ), 
untcrbrechen sic, da ja das N. T. noch folgt, die Reihe der kano- 
nischen Biicher cbcnso gut, wie da, wo sie in B stehn. Aber wie 
kam B dazu, sie gerade hierher zu stellen? Auch dies erklart 
sich meines Erachtens wolil. Das A. T. zerfallt nach der An- 
ordnung des athanasianischen Festbriefes in 3 Gruppen, welche 
Athanasius zwar nicht ausdriicklicli so scheidet — denn die For- 
meln psxa 8a xavxa und xccl \ont6v , mit denen er sie einflihrt, 
braucht er auch sonst —, welche sich aber ganz von selbst ergeben, 
namlich 1) historische, 2) poetische, 3) prophetische Biicher 2 ); und 
auch B hat, wie ich nachtraglich sah, diese Gruppen ebenso ge- 
schieden, denn wahrend er sonst am SchluB eines Buches nur den 
Rest der angefangenen Columne frei lafit, lafit er beim Uebergang 
zu den poetischen und zu den prophetischen Blichern, wie auch 
zum N. T., den ganzen Rest der Seite — auBer der angefangenen 
noch einc oder zwei voile Columnen — frei und beginnt den neuen 
Abschnitt erst auf der folgenden Seite, die zugleich immer, gewiB 
nicht zufallig, cinem neuen Blatte angehort 3 ). Nun bringen die 
Vorlesebiicher Nachtrfige zur zweiten (Weish. Sal., Sirach) und 
ersten (Esther, Judith, Tobit), aber nicht zur dritten Gruppe. 


1) Zahn S. 307. 

2) Ausdriicklicli giebt diese Teilung Cyrill von Jerusalem, Athanasius* jiin- 
gerer Zeitgenosse, in dem ICanon, welchen er schon zwei Jahrzehnte vor Atha¬ 
nasius aufstcllte, indem er die kanonischen Schriften des A. T. in 1 ) xct iotoqmu, 
2) rcc 6 tlx7}q<Z, 3) ta TfQOfprjrnid zerlegt (Zahn S. 179). Ebenso Gregor von Na- 
zianz bei Zahn S. 216. 

3) Die einzige Stelle, an der B sonst noch eine ganze Columne frei lafit, ist 
der SchluB des Markusevangeliums, bei welchem diese Maflregel aber ihren be- 
sonderen Gruud hat (Westcott-Hort, New Testament II, Appendix, p. 29*. Zahn 
S. 912); auch fiingt hier die Fortsetzuug nicht auf einem neuen Blatte, sondern 
auf der IUickseite desselben Blattes an. 
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Was war also natiirlicher, als sie hinter die beiden ersten Gruppen, 
zu denen sie ihrem Inhalte nach gehoren, und vor die dritte, mit 
der sie keinerlei Verwandtschaft zeigen, zu stellen? Hierfiir 
sprach aber auch noch ein anderer, mebr aufierlicher Grund. Die 
poetischen Bucher oder, wie man damals sagte, tie 6ri%riQd *) oder 
at tiuxviQal 1 2 3 ), resp. 0nxV9 eL S s ) (h'fMoi sind in B stichisch in 2 Co- 
lumnen geschrieben, wahrend sonst 3 Columnen auf der Seite stehn; 
diese stichische Schreibung ist der Tradition entsprechend 4 ) auBer- 
dem noch in den beiden ersten Yorlesebiichern (Weish. Sal., Sirach) 
durchgeflihrt; folglich schlossen sich die Vorlesebiicher auch for- 
mell am besten an die zweite Gruppe an. Yerliert somit diese 
Einreihung der Vorlesebiicher das Auffallige, was sie vielleicht 
beim ersten Blick gehabt hatte, so muB man es nun umgekehrt 
fast auffallig finden, daB der Schreiber B’s nicht noch etwas weiter 
gieng und die historischen Vorlesebiicher von den stichischen trennte 
und mit der ersten Gruppe verband; denn wo sie jetzt in B 
stehen, hinken sie doch gar zu arg nach. Hier zeigt sich eben 
seine Abhangigkeit von Athanasius am deutlichsten: bei Athana¬ 
sius ist die Anordnung Weish. Sal., Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit 
ganz natiirlich, weil er diese Biicher in einem fur sich stehenden 
Nachtrage auBer Zusammenhang mit dem eigentlichen Kanon auf- 
fiihrt; sobald man sie aber so in die Reihe der kanonischen Bucher 
einzugliedern unternimmt, muB jene, im Vergleich mit der des 
eigentlichen Kanons chiastische Anordnung unnatiirlich werden 
und die Disposition des Ganzen sprengen. 

Wie im Alten, so stimmt auch im Neuen Testament, so 
weit es erhalten ist, B ganz mit Athanasius uberein; leider bricht 
jedoch die Handschrift im Hebraerbrief ab, sodaB man nur noch 
verttmten kann, daB B auch dieselben neutestamentlichen Vorlese- 
biicher, wie Athanasius, also die Didache und den Hirten, enthalten 
hat. DaB auch hier die Uebereinstimmung in der Reihenfolge der 
Schriften sich keineswegs ganz von selbst versteht, lehrt Zahns 
Abschnitt iiber „die Ordnung der neutestamentlichen Biicher" 
(S. 343—383). Besondere Hervorhebung verdient die Stellung des 
Hebraerbriefes. Nach dem griechischen und syrischen Texte des 
Festbriefes soli er zwischen den Gemeinde- und den Pastoralbriefen 

1) Cyrill von Jerusalem, s. S. 75 Anm. 2. 

2) Gregor von Nazianz und Amphilochius von Iconium bei Zabn S. 216. 218. 

3) Epiphanius „uber Mafle und Gewichte" 4 10 (Lagarde, Symmicta II 156 27). 

4) Vgl. Epiphanius a. a. 0. 4 15 (Lag. S. 157 99 ff.), wo im Antaang zum Ka- 
nonsverzeichnisse Weish. Sal. und Sirach als noch zwei emmets (HpXoi aufge- 
fuhrt werden. 
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des Paulus stehn, nach dem sahidischen Texte, fiir dessen Ur- 
spriinglichkeit C. Schmidt 1 ) plaidiert, dagegen vor dem Galater- 
brief. B stimmt mit dem Griechen und Syrer iiberein, ja er hat 
gerade in diesem Punkte die Anordnung seiner Vorlage corrigiert, 
um der Anweisung des Athanasius zu geniigen, welcher gerade 
bei den paulinisehen Briefen die Stellung ausdrucklich zu betonen 
fiir notig erachtet 2 3 ); denn die in B beibehaltenen Sectionszahlen 
der paulinisehen Briefe beweisen noch, daB der Hebraerbrief in 
B’s Vorlage hinter (nicht vor) dem Galaterbrief gestanden hat 8 ). 
Somit wird B zugleich fiir die Textkritik des athanasianischen 
Festbriefes wichtig: der Grieche und Syrer haben uns hier den 
urspriinglichen Text bewahrt, der Kopte dagegen hat eine vor- 
athanasianische Anordnung, welche sich in der sahidischen Bibel- 
iibersetzung weit iiber Athanasius hinaus erhalten hat 4 ), aus seinem 
Bibeltexte in den Text des Athanasius hineincorrigiert. 

Die Uebereinstimmung zwischen B und Athanasius kann nicht 
zufallig sein, sie beweist ein Abhangigkeitsverhaltnis. Die 
Abhangigkeit kann aber nur auf Seite B’s liegen, wie von 
vorn herein einzig wahrscheinlich, und wie die Anordnung der 
alttestamentlichen Vorlesebiicher auch direkt beweist. 

Somit konnen wir jetzt die Zeit B’s so genau, wie nur 
wunschenswert, bestimmen. B muB jiinger sein, als das Jahr 367, 
in welchem Athanasius seinen 39. Festbrief erlieB, womit zugleich 
die noch neuerdings von 0. von Gebhardt 5 ) wahrscheinlich ge- 
fundene Vermutung Tischendorfs, daB B und S zu den von Euse¬ 
bius im Auftrage Constantins fiir Constantinopel hergestellten 
BO Bibelhandschriften gehoren, endgultig erledigt ist. Da andrer- 
seits auch Thompson, welcher S schon dem Anfange des 5. Jahrh. 
zuweist, doch von B sagt: „The Vaticanus is to all appearance 
the most ancient and may be ascribed to the 4th century* 6 ), so 
bleibt fiir B nur das letzte Drittel des 4. oder hochstens noch der 
Anfang des 6. Jahrh. iibrig. 

Von nicht minder er Bedeutung ist unser Resultat fiir die 
wichtige Frage nach der Heimat B’s. Die fiir das Richterbuch 


1 ) In seinem zu Anfang citierten Aufsatze S. 184 f. 

2) JJavXov SiitoatoXov etalv htiGxo\a\ $£HaT£CoaQ£s t tjj yQcc(p6 fievcci 

ovtcos (Zahn S. 21144). 

3 ) Zahn S. 361 Anm. 1. 

4 ) Zahn S. 359 . Die jungere bohairische Uebersetzung hat dagegen die An¬ 
ordnung des Athanasius (Zahn S. 361 ). 

5 ) Herzogs Realencyklop&die 8 II 740 29 ff. 742 44 f. 

6 ) Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography 8 S. 149 . 
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von G-rabe 1 ), fur das Neue ^Testament besonders von Griesback, 
Hug 2 ) und neuerdings wieder von Bousset 3 ) aus der Besckaffen- 
heit des Textes erschlossene und auck mir auf Grund analoger 
Beobachtungen an den Konigsbiichern sckon langer feststekende 
Herkunft B’s aus Aegypten kat damit eine glanzende aufiere Be- 
statigung erfahren. Denn wie die Festbriefe der alexandriniscken 
Bischofe iiberhaupt officiell nur fur Aegypten bestimmt waren, so 
hat auck der Kanon, welchen Athanasius in seinem 39. Festbriefe 
aufstellte, nur fur Aegypten. wo or sofort grofien Eindruck maclite 
und mit Freuden begriifit wurde 4 ), officiellc Geltung gehabt 5 ), 
wahrend sick ein Gleiches von anderen Landern nicht behaupten 
lafit 6 ), und auch nach Athanasius kein Kanonsverzeicknis des 
Morgen- oder Abendlandes bekannt ist, das mit dem seinigen 
genau iibereinstimmte. Damit diirfen auck die Bemiihungen neuerer 
Forscher, die Heimatsbereclitigung unserer Handschrift in Asien 
oder Europa nachzuweisen, als erledigt gelten 7 ). 

Ist B aber agyptisch, so wird man schwerlich um die schon 
von Grabe und Hug vertretene Annakme herumkommen, da6 uns 
in B ein Reprasentant der Recension Hesycks erhalten ist. 
Denn bei einer Handschrift, welcke sick in Umfang und Ordnung 
der heiligen Schriften so strikt an die officiellc Kundgebung des 
agyptischen Oberkirten bindet, ist auck anzunekmcn, dafi sie den 

1) Vgl. Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien I, S. 4; Grabe schloB aus der Ueber- 
einstimmung B’s mit den Citaten bei Athanasius und Cyrill. Vgl. auch G. F. 
Moore’s Commentar zum Richterbuche in „Tke International Critical Commen- 
tary“ (Edinb. 1895), p. XLVI. 

2) Griesbach und Hug echlossen ebenfalls aus der Uebereinstimmung B’s mit 
Athanasius und anderen sicher agyptischen Zeugen. 

3) Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament (Texte und Untersuchungen 
XI, 4) S. 74 ff. 

4) Dies laflt sich noch yerfolgen in der bohairischen Vita des Theodor von 
Latopolis, wie Pietschmann demniickst in einem Aufsatze „iiber den Osterfest- 
brief des Athanasius vom J. 367 w zeigen wird. 

5) Wie lange er diese Geltung behielt, bieibt die Frage. Vgl. S. 79 Anm. 2. 

6) Ueber die recht spate Aufnahme des athanasianischen Kanons in die ka- 
nonistischen Sammlungen der griechischen Kirche s. Zahn S. 208. Grofiere prak- 
tische Bedeutung konute diese Aufnahme schon deshalb nicht mehr haben, weil 
auch andere, recht abweichende Vatercanones ebenso sanctioniert worden sind 
(Zahn S. 186 f.). 

7) Wer es liebt, sich auf den grundlosen Boden der reinen Bypothese zu 
begeben, konnte sich nunmehr, da das Land dafiir, die Zeit nicht dagegen spricht, 
sogar vorstellen, daB der heilige Athanasius noch personlich den AnstoB zur Her- 
stellung unserer, offenbar fur eine der Hauptkirchen Aegyptens geschriebenen 
Prachthandschrift gegeben liatte. 
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officiellen agyptischen Text wiedergiebt. Als solcher ist uns aber 
durch die bekannten Aussagen des Hieronymus *) gerade fur die 
Zeit, welcher unsere Handschrift angehoren mufi 2 ), die Recension 
Hesychs bezeugt. 

Hiermit ware die von Alters her mit Recht bertihmte, wenn 
auch oft uberschatzte, vaticanische Bibelhandschrift zeitlich und 
brtlich festgelegt. Weiteres iiber sie muB ich meinen seit lange 
vorbereiteten Septuaginta - Studien vorbehalten, mit deren Yer- 
offentlichung ich hoffentlich in nicht zu ferner Zeit werde be- 
ginnen konnen. 


1) Librorum V, T* canonicorum pars prior graece ed. Lagarde, p. XIII. 

2) Hierauf lege ich Gewicht, denn die Aussagen des Hieronymus gelten zu- 
nachst nur fiir seine eigene Zeit und diirfen nur mit der notigen Vorsicht verall- 
gemeinert werden. Gerade in ihrem Heimatlande Aegypten hat die Septuaginta 
eine besonders reiche Geschichte gehaht. Schon zwei Jahrhunderte nach Hiero¬ 
nymus findet Paul von Telia die Handschriften der Recension des Eusebius und 
Pamphilus, aus welchen er die Septuaginta ins Syrische ubertragt, nicht in Pa- 
lastina, sondern in Alexandria. 
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THE BISECTION OF BOOKS IN PRIMITIVE 
SEPTUAGINT MSS, 

H. St. J. THACKERAY 
('E>ca<rr0 fvyjj /tyGAos /ua EPIPHANIUS.) 

Some years ago the present writer attempted to prove in the pages of 
this Journal 1 that the Greek versions of two of the Prophetical books 
(Jeremiah and Ezekiel) contained indications that each book was 
divided into two parts for purposes of translation. In both cases a 
change of style was found to take place about half-way through the book. 

In the present paper some evidence will be given of a rather similar 
kind with regard to three other books of the Septuagint. The facts 
here to be stated differ from those in the case of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
in that they appear to indicate a division of books not for purposes of 
translation, but merely for purposes of transcription . The differences 
found to exist in the earlier and later portions of the books are purely 
orthographical, not differences of rendering. Their importance consists 
in their witnessing to a practice of copyists, at a date far earlier than 
that of our oldest MSS, of dividing the several books of the Bible into 
two nearly equal portions: the two portions may, it is suggested, have 
been written on separate rolls. The uncials have, in a few orthographical 
details, faithfully transmitted to us the spellings of an earlier age, and 
give us some insight into the format of the archetypal MS or MSS of 
which they are descendants. The clues, so far detected, are few, but so 
striking as to demand explanation. The recurrence of the change in 
orthography at nearly the same point in three books (Exodus, Leviticus, 
Psalms) representing two of the divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
taken together with the fact that a change of translators occurs at about 
the same point in two other books representing the third (prophetical) 
group, seems to establish the existence of the practice beyond a doubt. 
The evidence as regards the first three books will now be considered. 


Exodus . The clue here is found in the use or disuse of the form iav 
for av with the relative pronoun os (o<ms, oo-os) or with a conjunction 
(ijvwca). Dr J. H. Moulton has already called attention 1 to the fact that 
the papyri enable us ‘to determine the time-limits of the peculiarity 
[the use of os iav, &c.] with fair certainty \ To the papyri evidence we 
will revert later. A casual glance at the opening chapters of Exodus 

1 Vol. iv pp. *45 ff, 598 ff. 

8 Grammar of N.T. Greek , Prolegomena 4 a f. 

Reprinted from Journal of Theological Studies. Vol. 9 , 1907 - 8 . 
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89 

would not suggest that the use of 8s idv (os dv) had any secrets to reveal. 
In the first half of the book both forms are used, apparently indis¬ 
criminately. But, if the investigation be carried on to the end of the 
book, it will be found that the forms with cdv are entirely absent from 
Codex B in the second half, while there is only a single instance of idv 
in this part of the book in the two other uncials used in the Manual 
Cambridge edition (qvaca idv 34 s4 AF). The break comes between 23 1 *, 
where BAF read <T>v idv <nrtiprp and 23” where BF read o<ra av cvra'A^at 
(A and * Lucian 1 have the relative without particle), and BAF 00 -a av 
cittco. We need have little hesitation in fixing on 23*°, the section 
beginning Kai ISov cyw a7ro<7rcAAa> tov ayycXov /aov, the concluding section 
of the 4 Book of the Covenant \ as marking the point where the second 
scribe in the archetype began his work. Excluding £9 av, ?a>s av, 5™* av, 
which are always so written throughout the book, the occurrences of the 
forms with av and with idv in the two parts in the three main uncials 
are as follows :— 


Part I (Ex. 1 1 —23 19 ) 

8r dv, etc. 

8r idv t etc. 

Total. 

B 

7 


71 

A 

11 

20 

21 

F 

Part II (Ex. 33 end) 

7 

8 

15 

B 

*9 

0 

I 9 

A 

17 

1 

18 

F 

16 

1 

*7 


In Part I cav is in most cases supported by at least one of the three 
MSS, in six instances by all three of them. 1 The evidence strongly 
suggests that in the parent archetype of all three MSS two scribes were 
employed, the second of whom used only the forms with av : the first 
either wrote idv only (the examples of av in the uncials being due to 
later scribes), or he used both forms interchangeably. It should be 
added that the common ancestor of MSS containing such different 
types of text as are found in B on the one hand and in AF on the other 
must be very much older than those MSS : we are carried back to a MS 
which cannot well be later than the first century a. d. and may be even 
earlier. 

Leviticus . Turning to Leviticus, we find almost exactly the same 
condition of things with regard to these forms. Both 85 dv and 89 cav 
appear in the first half, 89 idv having preponderant authority in B and 
A: in the second half 89 cav almost entirely disappears. The break 
seems to come at the end of chapter 15 : it might be placed a few 

The evidence of the uncials is borne out by the fuller evidence available in 
Holmes and Parsons. Only one of the cursives, 32, sometimes supported by a 
few others, shews a tendency to write hs idv in Part II. 
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verses earlier. The occurrences of the two forms in the MSS are as 
follows 1 :— 


Part I (Lev. I 1 —15 s *) 

Sr dv, etc. 

or idv, etc. 

Total. 

B 

21 

3* 

53 

A 


27 

5 1 

F 

Part II (Lev. 16 1 —end) 

39 

*4 

53 

B 

48 

7 

55 

A 

44 

8 

S 2 

F 

45 

9 

54 


The examples of lav in Part II of Leviticus are rather more numerous 
than in the corresponding part of Exodus. It is noticeable, however, 
that three out of the seven examples in B and four of the instances in 
AF fall within the last nine verses of the book. The passages where 
lav occurs with the relative in Part II are as follows:—i8 29 F, 2o*BA, 
14 B, 17 B, 2i 18 AF, 80 F, 2 2 4 F, 23 19 A, 24 16 BA (in this passage the reading 
ai?os os lav Karapdorijrat is undoubtedly a corruption, through loss of the 
letters AN, of avos avos cav *ar., which is read by FGM and most of the 
cursives), 25“F, 27*AF, “BAF, »BAF, ,2 BAF. It will be seen that in 
Part II BAF unite in reading lav only in the concluding verses : the 
form might owe its existence there to the hand of a Stopflwnfc who made 
a cursory perusal of the last page of the MS. 

The test applied to Exodus and Leviticus does not appear to yield 
similar results in other LXX books, with the possible exception of the 
book immediately following, viz. Numbers. Up to the end of the 
Balaam episode (24 s5 ) os lav and os dv alternate in the MSS: after that 
point AF have twelve instances of av and none of lav. B, however, 
continues to write both forms up to the end of the book. If the 
evidence of AF proves anything here, the division comes at rather a 
later point than is usual elsewhere. 

Psalms. The evidence in the case of the Psalter is a little more 
complex. On the one hand, we are fortunately in possession of more 
than one clue, suggesting a primitive division of the Greek book into 
two parts. On the other hand, the distinction between Parts I and II is 
not attested by all the uncials, and in the case of two Psalms in Part I 
(20 and 76 according to the LXX numeration) the orthography is not 
uniform with that which elsewhere characterizes that Part. The change 
in the orthography is attested by B in all the three criteria to be 
mentioned, while there are not wanting indications that N and A 
are also descended from an archetype containing the two modes of 
spelling, though the distinction between the two parts has become, 

1 'Of dv, tojs dv are excluded as before: Shot dv does not occur. 
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in the course of transmission, somewhat obliterated. The orthography 
of the seventh-century MS T remains unaltered throughout.* The 
combined evidence seems to indicate that a break was made in the 
parent MS at the end of Psalm 77 (78 Heb.). The clues which have 
been detected (there may of course be others) are three in number and 
are as follows:— 

(i) Nouns in -Ca (Part I) or -«'a, -eta (Part II). 



Part I, 


(vnp4irua 

AU 

tvvptma 

B*N 


49 s 

it 

N 

a 

B*AT 

Part II, 

92 1 

tt 

B 

ft 

NAT 


103 1 

it 

B 

tt 

N* 

Part I, 

8 ® 

fi(ya\onptv€ia — 

HtyaKoirptma, B*NA 


[20* 

ft 

B 

tt 

NA 


28 « 

*} 

NU 

a 

B*AT 


67 " 



ft 

b*n 


70 8 



tt 

b*n 

Part II, 

95 s 

» 

BN 

tt 

AT 


103 1 



tt 

AT 


no* 

if 

NA 

it 

T 


144 * 

tt 

B 

it 

NAT 


12 

tt 

B 

tt 

NAT 


1 evidence of R, the Greek text of which is written in Latin letters, is 
ambiguous or valueless in orthographical matters (see Dr. Swete’s text, vol. ii p. x). 
It is not dear whether it distinguishes between -tin and -m. 
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(ii) The examples given in Dr Swete’s Appendix where B writes at 
for c are limited to Part I, the last occurring at 77”: from 29° onwards 
to the point where A fails (49 19 ) B is in every case supported by A. 1 
The last instance in B of the converse change (e for at) occurs at 74®. 
The instances are as follows:— 

(a) at for c : 23 7 * 9 hrdpOrjraLy 29® efo/xoAoyeur&u BA, 30 36 av$pt£c<r0at 
BAU, 31 11 ayaAAtacrdat BA, ib. Kav^dcrflat BA, 32 1 dyaAAiao-0ai BA, 32 s 
i(ofio\oy{t)i(rOai BA, 33° ycv<ra(r$ai BA, 42 s /juu BA, 47 18 Sirjyrjcraa-Bai 
BA, 14 0«r0at BA, ib. KaraSu\€<rOaL BA, 48 s cvo>Ttcra<r 9 aL BA, 57 s 
ipyafccrOaip 58* fiat BK, 61 4 «rm0«r0ai, 11 7rpoori0c<r0ai, 64” 7ratfita, 
67® ayaAAtacr^at, 75 12 d5£a(r0ai, 7 7 12 7rat$ta>: 

(£) e for at: the examples occur in 9 22 (with A), “ 24 , 13 3 , 14 4 (with A), 
44*, S4 23 , 7 i 7 (with T ), 74 * (with T). 

(iii) The insertion or omission of the syllabic augment in cv<f>pa(vciv 
affords a third clue: in i p 76, as already stated, the orthography attested 
by the principal MSS is that which is elsewhere limited in these MSS to 
Part II. 


15 s 

1 }V<pp. 

BAU 

tv<pp. 

H \ 

29* 

II 

B*ATU 

tt 

R 

34 15 

99 

BA 

11 

R 

44 * 

99 

BRAT 


- 

73 « 

99 

BN* 



[76* 

>t 

T 

ti 

BR] 

88« 

99 

T 

11 

BRA 

89“ 

It 

T 

11 

BRA* 

14 

II 

T 



9 I» 

,, 

T 

11 

BRA 

93 19 

it 

A 

99 

T 

96® 

19 

AT 

99 

BR 

104 58 



it 

BRAT 

106 50 

a 

AT 

it 

R 

121 1 



it 

RAT 


Two results so far have been obtained. (1) The slight but significant 
differences in orthography between Part I and Part II of the three books 
under consideration seem to indicate a division of the clerical labour of 
transcription, not a change of translators. This is quite clear in the 
Greek Psalter which has a somewhat peculiar vocabulary running right 
through the book. In Exodus and Leviticus no indications have been 
noted of a new style beginning at the points where the change in 
orthography takes place. In Exodus, however, it should be stated that 
the last six chapters have been held by some critics to be the work of a 

1 It should be added that A has other instances of the interchange of at and e in 
both parts of the Book. 
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second translator. 1 (2) The division of the Greek books into two 
parts, made or found already in existence by the scribes of the lost 
archetype, is based in each case on the same principle. Bulk, rather 
than subject-matter, is the determining factor. Each book is divided 
into two portions of nearly equal volume: the break is in each case 
placed a little after the middle point. 

The Masoretes, we know, among other laborious calculations, ascer¬ 
tained which were the middle words in each book of Scripture: the 
points of bisection are indicated in our printed Hebrew Bibles. We 
may, thus, compare the Masoretic division of the books with that of the 
early scribes of the LXX. In each case it will be seen that the Greek 
scribes make their division a little later than the Masoretes. In Exodus 
the MT division comes at 22™, that of the Greek copyists at 23 19 * . 
Leviticus 9 is divided by the Masoretes at 15 7 , by the LXX scribes at 
15 s9 . In the Psalter the Greek division is made irrespectively of the 
early partition into five books: on the other hand, it should be noted 
that the Masoretes place the middle of the book in the very same Psalm 
which closes Part I in the LXX, at the thirty-sixth verse of i/r 78 Heb. 
(77 LXX). 9 


Let us now consider the form and appearance which the parent 
archetype or archetypes of our uncial MSS must have presented. The 
common ancestor of BAF carries us back, as was said, to a period much 
earlier than the fourth century a. d. That century witnessed the tran¬ 
sition from papyrus to vellum as the material used for literary writings. 4 5 
Before that change took place there is reason to suppose that the MSS 
of Biblical (and secular) writings were * usually small, containing only 
single books or groups of books', 'small portable MSS of limited 
contents'.® If we find, then, that the scribes of a primitive ancestor 
of BAF, in fixing the limits of their clerical labours, have taken the 
single book (not any larger collection such as the Law) for the unit, this 
is only what we should expect. The papyrus roll did not, as a rule, 
contain more than a single book. We may contrast with this division 

1 Robertson Smith ap. Swete Introduction p. 236. 

* It may be noted, though the coincidence is no doubt accidental, that the LXX 
division of Leviticus (t-15 : 16-27) corresponds with a division of the book into an 
equal number of Synagogue lessons according to the arrangement of the Babylonian 
lectionary (five lessons in each part). See Ryle Canon of O. T. 236. 

9 According to another calculation, attributed in the Talmud to ‘the ancients', 
the middle point was placed two verses later: Kiddushin 30a cited by Strack in 
Hastings BD iv 729b. 

* Kenyon Palaeography of Greek Papyri lar. 

5 Westcott and Hort Introduction to N. T. 10, 368. Cf. 223. 
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of labour the large portions of Scripture transcribed en bloc by the three 1 
scribes who produced Codex Vaticanus or the two 2 hands of the Codex 
Alexandrinus. But may we not go further and say that the employment 
of two scribes for each book suggests that the unit was not the single 
book, but the half-book, in other words that at least Exodus, Leviticus, 
and the Psalter occupied two rolls apiece ? As Dr Kenyon says, 8 * no 
papyrus roll of Homer hitherto discovered contains more than two 
books of the Iliad % i.e. on an average about 1,500 hexameter lines. 
Now, the shortest of the three LXX books under consideration, 
Leviticus, contains (according to the Stichometry of Nicephorus) 4 2,700 
crrtxoi, nearly twice the ordinary complement of a papyrus roll, the 
<mxos being the length of a hexameter. A subdivision of even so short 
a book as Leviticus is therefore perfectly natural. 

The MS of Aristotle’s 'AApuunv IIoAWa affords an illustration of 
the division of a literary work and the employment of several scribes. 
There we find at the end of the first century a.d. a division into four 
rolls, upon which four scribes have been employed. Three of the 
scribes are responsible for a roll apiece: the remaining roll is partly 
the work of the fourth scribe, partly of two of the others. 5 


Now, it has been shewn elsewhere that the Greek books of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel are divided in just the same way into two parts, the break 
occurring in each case, as in Exodus, Leviticus, and Psalms, a little 
after the middle point: but with this distinction, that the break in the 
Prophetical books introduces a change of style and a second translator, 
not merely a change in orthography and a fresh scribe. It appears 
probable, therefore, that the practice of writing each of these two 
Prophetical books on two rolls goes back to the date of their 
translation, the second century b. c. It seems a natural inference 
that a division of Exodus, Leviticus, and the Psalter, made on the 
same principle, which must in any case go back some centuries 
earlier than the date of Cod. B, should also be referred to the time 
when the translations were first made, i.e. to the third and second 
centuries b.c. 

It is, of course, not necessary to ascribe the same antiquity to the 

1 Swete 0 . 7 . in Greek vol. i p. xix. 

Dr Kenyon tells me that one hand wrote the Octateuch, the Prophetical 
books, Maccabees, and Job-Sirach: a second hand wrote the remaining books. 

s Op, ClV. 133 . 

4 The number is supported by several cursive MSS. Swete Introduction to 0 . 7 . 

34 <S, 349 * . ... . . 

4 Kenyon’s edition, pp. x flf. The rolls, it may be noticed, decrease in sue, the 

first two being longer than the last two. 
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actual orthography which we have traced to the parent of our uncial 
MSS. If the practice of copying the several books on two rolls apiece 
continued for some centuries, the spellings which characterize the two 
parts of Exodus, for instance, may be the spellings of scribes of some 
intermediate date, say between ioo B.c. and 100 a.d. It will be worth 
while to examine two of the orthographical distinctions in the light of 
the large range of evidence obtainable from the papyri, namely, the 
writing of tdv for 09 av and the interchange of « and at. 

(i) 89 c^v —09 av. 1 An investigation of the papyri, made independently 
of Dr Moulton’s, and with the advantage of some recent publications 
(the Hibeh Papyri and the Leipzig collection of 1906) which were not 
available when he wrote, gives the following results. 2 3 The addition of 
4- to a number indicates that, where a form is repeatedly found in one 
and the same document, the number of occurrences in that document 
have not been counted: + 4 indicates that there are several such 
documents. Moulton’s abbreviation for centuries, viz. iii/B.c,=3rd 
century b.c., is adopted. 


iii/B.c. 

&v t etc. 

43 + + 

ts Idv, etc. 
(9 4 s 

ii/a.c. 

33 + 

6 4 

i/B. c. 

3 

6 + 

i/a. d. 

5 + 

39 

ii/A. D. 

13 

79 + + 

iii/A. d. 

5 

13 + 

iv/A. D. 

7 

12 + + 


It appears from these statistics that in iii/ii/u.c. down to 133 b.c. 09 dv 
was practically universal : at that date 09 lav begins to come to the front, 
and from i/B. c. onwards is always the predominant form. The figures 
in both columns decrease in iii/iv/A.D., when the use of the indefinite 
relative in any form appears to have been going out. Papyri of i/B.c. 
are unfortunately very scanty. Until the appearance of Grenfell and 
Hunt’s latest volume, the Hibeh Papyri, 09 lav might almost have been 
called non-existent before 133 b.c. We now know that it was a 
possible, but very unfashionable form, in the third century b.c. 

1 Cf. J. H. Moulton op. at. 42 f; Mayser Gramm . der Griech . Papyri aus der 

Ptolentaerseit 152 f. 

3 The Berlin Papyri have not been completely examined for the period from 
i/A.D. onwards. But such a large number of documents have been investigated 
for this period that this omission could not affect the relative proportion in the use 
of the two forms. 

3 Hibeh Papyri 96.10 and 28 Stt Idv IniAflqi, 259-258 b.c. (NB. lay lirlA&p, where 

lay is hypothetical, occurs in the same context, line 9): ib. 51. 3 [!]<$y, 245-244 

b.c, : Petrie Pap. Part II 39 (g) ? iii/B.c. 

4 None earlier than 133 b.c., the earliest being Brit. Mus. Pap. vol. ii 220 col. 2, 
lines 6 and 8. 
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The last third of ii/B.c. (i 33-100 b.c.) was a period of transition 
when both forms appear in one and the same document. To that 
period or to the following century might very well be ascribed an arche¬ 
type of our LXX uncials written by two sciibes, one of whom wrote 
os lav and the other os av . 

(ii) The interchange of e and at appears in some dozen instances in 
papyri dated b. c., beginning about 165 b. c ., 1 but does not become common 
till towards the end of i/A.n. The examples of this interchange in Part I 
of the Psalter might therefore conceivably go back to the autographs, 
though we should perhaps be safer in referring them to scribes of aslightly 
later date. 


A further question remains. Did the bisection of the books, which in 
two cases at least goes back to the time of the Greek translators, originate 
with them, or did they find it already in the Hebrew originals? We cannot 
of course answer this question with certainty, but it seems to the present 
writer that there are some grounds for believing the practice to have 
been taken over from the Hebrew MSS. Two considerations in favour 
of this theory may be mentioned. (1) The Masoretes, at a much later 
date, calculated the middle points of the separate books. The motive 
for counting the number of words or of letters in a complete book is 
obvious, namely, to preserve the text from interpolations or omissions. 
The motive for bisecting the books is not so clear. May not this 
practice, which they appear to have inherited from an earlier age, 3 have 
arisen out of a primitive custom of transcribing each book on two 
separate rolls ? (2) It may be accidental, but if we calculate the lengths 
of Parts I and II of the five books, which have been considered, 
in the Masoretic text, we find that the division is made on a definite 
principle. Part I bears practically the same proportion to Part II in 
each case. Part I, it appears, exceeds Part II by an amount equal to a 
fraction varying between one-fourteenth and one-sixteenth of the whole 
book. If, on the other hand, we make the same calculation from the 
Cn ek text in the Codex Vaticanus, this proportion is lost; in the longest 
of the books in the B text the excess of Part I over Part II is less than 
in the case of the shorter books. Of course this argument is open to 
objections, in particular to the objection that the MT does not exactly 
represent the Hebrew which the translators had before them. But the 
fact remains that we can trace a certain principle in the division of the 
books if we take the Hebrew text as our criterion. The following table, 
shewing the number of pages in an ordinary Hebrew printed Bible 

1 See Moy sr.r op . cit . 107. 

9 See note 3 on p. 93 . 
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occupied by Parts I and II of the five books, will indicate what is meant. 
The books are arranged in order of length. 


Psalms 

Parti (1-78 Heb.) 
Part II (79-end) 
Jeremiah 
Parti 
Part II 1 
Ezekiel 

Part I (1-37) 

Part II (28-end) 
Exodus 

Part I (1-23 10 ) 

Part II (23 ao -end) 
Leviticus 

Part I (1- 15) 

Part II (16-end) 


Pages. 

Total. 

Excess of 
over Pt. 

5 °i j 

43i i 

93t 

n 

49 . 1 

43 j i 

9 2 i 

bi 

44 l j 

39 1 

831 

54 

91 

74 

4} 

Sil 

5<4 

3 f 


In conclusion, it is suggested that we may find in this primitive 
practice of allotting two rolls to a book a clue to the origin of the tradi¬ 
tion (d>9 aStTttt Xoyos), which first appears in Epiphanius, that the 
translators were divided into pairs, and that to each fair was allotted 
a single book . This appears to describe fairly accurately what happened 
in the case of two books: in the case of others the Greek text seems to 
warrant merely the existence of a pair of scribes. Epiphanius’s words a 
will bear repeating here: ckoottj Sc ptpXos fxia cttcSISoto, £9 chrclv, ri 
/fc/?Ao9 rrjs tov Kocrfxov rn'€<T€<t >9 fjii a fvyjj, fj *E£oSo 9 tw vlu)v *IcrpaT/X 77} 
aAAfl Zvyfj, (to) AcutrtKcV rfj aXXy ical Ka8c£rjs aWrj filfiXos rrj a\Xy. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 

PS. In Exodus a further distinction between Part I and Part II is 
afforded by the appearance in the latter of the unclassical cvavri (for 
cvavrlov). The statistics for the two forms are as follows:— 

tvavri cvavrlov 


Part 1 

Part II 

Part I 

Part II 

B T 

16 

36 

14 

A 0 

20 

37 

8 

F 1 


21 

7 


*Evavrt in Part I is confined to 6 12 B, 6 30 F: elsewhere BAF or BA 
(where F is wanting) consistently write cvavrlov. In Part II, on the 

1 Omitting chap. 52, which appears to be a later addition (see J.T.S\ iv 260). 
Parts I and II are the portions in the Heb. corresponding respectively to chaps. 
1-28 and 29-51 in the Greek version. 

9 De mens . etpond, 3. The passage is quoted in Wendland’s edition of Aristeas, 
p. 140. 
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other Hand, there are only four passages where the three MSS combine 
in reading ivwriov (25” 33“-” 4 o SJ ) : ivavTt occurs in * 4 ” A, 2 7 ° AF, 
28" BAF, &c. 

The distribution of the two forms in the remaining books of the 
Pentateuch is noteworthy. Genesis consistently has ivavrlov. *Evam 
is the predominant form throughout Leviticus and Numbers: in 
Deuteronomy it is written almost invariably by AF, while B usually 
has tva vriov. 

In the historical books later than the Pentateuch both forms give 
place to ivunriov. 
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URSPRUNGLICHE LESARTEN 
IM GRIECHISCHEN SIRACH 


Unter alien Biichern der Septuaginta gibt Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) 
dem Textkritiker die meisten und schwierigsten Ratsel auf. Immer 
wieder haben sich seit dem 16. Jahrhundert verschiedene Gelehrte um 
den griech. Text, der nach der Entdeckung grosser hebraischer Stiicke 
besser beurteilt werden konnte, mit mehr oder weniger Erfolg bemiiht; 
folgende Namen sind zu nennen (in zeitlicher Folge): Camerarius, Drusius’ 
Grotius, Grabe, Bendtsen, Bretschneider, Schleusner, Bottcher, Fritz- 
sche, Hatch, Schlatter, Ryssel, Nestle, Herkenne, Smend, Hart,' Peters 
Box und Oesterley, de Bruyne, Kuhn, Rahlfs, Katz. Die Krone gebtihrt 
Rudolf Smend; 1906 gab er die Weisheit des Jesus hebraisch und 
deutsch mit einem hebraischen Glossar, ferner einen ausfuhrlichen Kom- 
mentar, dem umfangreiche (159 S.) Prolegomena einleiteten, heraus; in 
seiner Selbstanzeige in den Gotting. Gelehrten Anzeigen 10 (1906) 
755-771 sind wichtige Nachtrage verzeichnet; ein Jahr spater (1907) 
erschien als wertwolles Arbeitsinstrument der Griechisch-Syrisch-He- 
braische Index zur Weisheit des Jesus Sirach. Viele unklare und umstrit- 
tene Stellen hat Smend erfolgreich erklart und so die beste Vorarbeit 
fur den Sirach der Stuttgarter Handausgabe von Rahlfs (1935) geliefert. 
Aber auch der von Rahlfs hergestellte Text ist noch weit vom Ziel 
entfernt; den grossen Abstand zeigt Katz in seiner ausfuhrlichen und 
wirklich weiterfiihrenden Besprechung der Stuttgarter Septuaginta in 
der Theol. Literaturzeitung 61 (1936) 278f., wo er in 134 Zeilen zu 270 
Stellen eine « vorlaufige Liste » seiner (meist auf Smend zuruckgehenden) 
Textlesarten und Emendationen veroffentlichte. Allerdings schoss Katz 
in seinem Konjekturen- und Emendationeneifer weit iiber das Ziel 
hmaus; nach wiederholter, sorgfaltiger Prufung konnten von den 270 

Reprinted from Melanges Eugene Tisserant, I (Studi e Testi, 231). Vatican City. 1964. 
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vorgeschlagenen Textlesarten nur 70 in die neue Gottinger Ausgabe 
ubernommen werden (*). 


i\ Sigel und Abkiirzungen 


= Hebraischer Text 
= Griechischer Text (Uberset- 
zung des Enkels) 

GrII = Zweite griechische Uberset- 

zung 

O = 253-Syh 

L = 248-493-637 

l = 106-130-545-705 


La = Lateinische Obersetzung (Ve- 

tus Latina) 

Syh = Syrohexaplarische Uberset- 
zung 

Syr = Syrische Obersetzung (Pe- 
schitta) 

a = 149-260-606 

b = 249-254-603-754 

c = 296-311-548-706 


Beniitzte Literatur 


Bendtsen 

Bottcher 

Box 

de Br. 

Bret. 

Catnerarius 

Drusius 

Fr. 

Grabe 

Grotius 

Hart 

Hatch 

Herk. 

Houbigant 

Katz 


_ Specimen exercitationum criticarum in Veteris Testamenti Libros 
Apocryphos e scriptis patrum et antiquis versionibus... quod... 
publice defendet BENEDicTUS Bendtsen. Gottingae 1789 
= P. BoTTCHER, Exegetisch-kritische Aehrenlese zum AT, Leipzig 

1849 , „ , 

= G H BOX, The Book of Sirach: The Apocrypha and Pseudepigra- 
pha of the OT in English ed. R. H. CHARLES I (Oxford 1913) 
268-517 

_ j) pe Bruyne, lstude stir le texte latin de VEcclesiastique, Rev. 
Bin. 40 (1928) 5-48 

= Liber Iesu Siracidae graece... illustratus a C. G. BRETSCHNEIDER, 
Ratisbonae 1806 

= Sententiae Iesu Siracidae... Ioachimo CamERARIO Pabepergen. 

autore, Basileae 1551 . 

_ zo$IA LEI PAX sive Ecclesiasticus ... -ex interpretation I. 

Drusii, Franekerae 1596 

= Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece. Recensuit et cum com¬ 
mentary critico ed. O. F. FriTZSCHE, Lipsiae 1871 
= Septuaginta Interpretum tomus III, ed. J. E. GrabE, Oxoun 1720 
_ HuGONiS GroTii, Annotationes in VT curavit G. I. L. VoGEb, 
tomus III , Halae 1776 . 

= Ecclesiasticus . The Greek Text of Codex 248 ed - by J. H. A. 

Hart, Cambridge 1909 

= E. Hatch, On the Text of Ecclesiasticus, in Essays in Biblical 

Greek (Oxford 1889) 246-282 . _ vr rrr 

__ H. HERKENNE, De Veteris Latinae Ecclesiastici capitibus I-XLIl , 

Idpsiae 1899 . 

= C. F. Houbigant, Notae criticae in universos Veteris Testamenti 

libros cum hebraice , turn graece scriptos, Frankfurt 1777 
= P. Katz, Besprechung der Septuaginta-Ausgabe von Rahlfs , in 
der ThLZ 61 (1936) 265-287 (Zu Sirach Sp. 278f.) 
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I. - Konjekturen 

Bei der Textgestaltung wurde die Stuttgarter Septuaginta zugrunde 
gelegt; alle Konjekturen und Emendationen von Rahlfs wurden genau 
nachgepruft. Die bessere Einsicht in die vorhandene Variantenmasse 
des griech. Textes und der verschiedenen Ubersetzungen, namentlicb 
der Vetus Eatina (Ea), starkte die Position mancher Textlesarten von 
Rahlfs, brachte aber andere zu Fall. Zu den zwei Vorgangen sei je ein 
Beispiel genannt. 

27 , 18 ( 20 ) ajidyXeaev dv&gconog rov ey&oov (vexgov 157 ) avrov 
homo qui perdit amicum (leg. inimicum?) mum Ea 
homo qui (> x ) extulit mortuum suum (> X) Ea sx 


Kuhn I II = 


G. Kuhn, Beitrage zur Erklarung des Bitches Jesus Sira I und II, 
ZAW 47 (1929) 289-296 und 48 (1930) 100-121 
li. NESTLE, Marginalien und Materialien , Tubingen 1893 (Zu 
Sirach S. 48-59. 94) 

W. O. E. Oesterley, The Book of Sirach: The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the OT in English ed. R. H. Charles I 
(Oxford 1913) 268-517 

Das Buck Jesus Sirach oder Ecclesiasticus fibersetzt und erklart 
von N. Peters (= Exeget. Handbuch z. AT 25), Munster i. W 
1913 

Septuaginta id est Veins Tesiamenlum graece iaxta LXX inter¬ 
prets ed . Alfred Rahlfs, Stuttgart 1935 
V. Ryssel, Die neuen hebrdischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus 
Sirach und ihre Herkunft , Theol. Studien u. Kritiken 73 (1900) 
363-403. 505-541; 74 (1901) 75-109. 269-294. 547-592- 75 (1902) 
205-261. 347-420. 

A. Schlatter, Das neu gefundene Hebrdische Stuck des Sirach. 
Der Glossator des griechischen Sirach und seine Stellung in der 
Geschichte der jiidischen Theologie, Beitrage zur Forderung christl. 
Theologie I 5-6 (Gutersloh 1897). 

Xovus Thesaurus philologico-criticus sive Lexicon in LXX. 
ed. J. Fr. Schleusner, vol. I-III, Londini 1829 
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Ra. nimmt vexqov, das nur «unus cod. » (= 157) bezeugt, statt 
ix#e6v in seinen Text auf. Aber auch die lat. Hss. SX mortuum haben 
in ihrer griech. Vorlage vexqov gelesen. Auch sonst kann diese Verschrei- 
bung aufgezeigt werden: Sap. 15,14 oi i x &Qoi] mortui (= oi vexqoi) 
Arab und Num. 10,9 and rcdv e X &qojv v/lccov = M] a mortuis vestris (= 
and rcdv vsxqcov vfxcdv) La. Die Vorschlage von Bret, rrjv und Kuhn 

II 107 rov TQL X a (bereits von Nestle S. 54 vorgeschlagen, aber sofort 
wieder verworfen) erledigen sich von selbst. Am meisten Chance hatte 
xlyjqov, das schon Bottcher auf Grund des syr. mnthh vorschlug; Sm. 
Pe. Oest. Katz stimmen Bottcher zu. Jedocli ist xXfj 9 ov abzulehnen; 
wenn man das syr. mnthh (== porttonem) in das naheliegende miihh 
(= mortuum) verbessert, dann erhalt vexqov eine feste Grundlage. 

Bei der Lesart der lat. Hss. SX extuht mortuum denkt man unwill- 
kiirlich an den Bericht im NT, dass der einzige Sohn der Witwe aus dem 
Stadtchen Naim « als Toter hinausgetragen wurde »; allerdings lautet die 
griech. (und lat.) Fassung anders: E^EXofiifero TE&vrjxtiog (defunctus effe- 
rebatur) Luc. 7,12. Das Verbum ex^eqeiv (efferre) hat die oft in der pro- 
fanen Literatur vorkommende spezielle Bedeutung zum Begrabnis hinaus- 
tragen, bestatten. Es ist nicht erlaubt, eine andere griech. Vorlage, etwa 
anEcpoQtjOEv (aus ancoXeosv) , das als E^EcpoQrjGEV gedeutet wurde, anzu- 
nehmen. Wahrscheinlich ist nur frei extulit gewahlt, weil das wortliche 
perdit (perdidit) nicht recht passte. 

38,28 (cpcovrj acpvgrjg) xaivisi (to oig avrov) B-S alii Fr.] xsviet A alii; 
xivei 542 543; xvaiEi Grabe Bret.; (qxovfj a<p.) xXivei Sm. Box Ra. 

Ra. hat zu Unrecht die alte Konjektur xXtvsi ubernommen. Richtig 
haben Herk. und R} r . als hebr. A equivalent 'jhrs (= er macht taub, so 
Aeth) erkannt, das der griech. Ubersetzer in jhds (= er macht neu) 
verlas, vgl. Pe. S. 320. 

Im folgenden sind 15 Vokabeln verzeichnet, die den Anspruch 
erheben konnen als Konjekturen in den Text aufgenommen zu werden. 
Die Aufspiirung der Konjekturen ist gewohnlich dadurch erleichtert 
dass die \ okabel haufig ist und die Verlesung auch sonst festgestellt 
werden kann. 


1. av&Qcono; (ex avog) — avrog 

10,17a ef avrcbv Ra.] s£ avcov = e£ dv&gcbncov Hatch p. 262 Sm. Zi. = 
Syr (V. 17b). 

46,12c avrcbv Ra. ] avcov = av&Qcdnov Sm. Zi. 
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4,5 avftgcbncp Ra. ] avrcg Hart Zi. = H. 

10,17 und 46,12 ist dv&gcbncov, dagegen 4,5 avrcg urspriinglich. 

Die Verschreibung avog - avrog lasst sich oft beobachten. Beispiele: 

5,13 avd'Q(x>nov\ avrov C | 10,11 av&QConov] avxov C | 15,19 av&gconov] 
avrov A 336 | 18,9 avfygdbnov] avrov C 543 Aetb | 38,6 av$g(onoig~\ 
avrotg 249-754 | 9,13 and avftgcbnov] ab eo (= an avrov) Arm. 
Sap. 13,13 av&gcbnov] avrov 339 755 | Zach. 12,1 av&gcbnov] avrov A 
Sir. 17,19b avrcov] rcov av&gconcov S* 

Sap. 14,12 avrcov] av&gtoncov 613 | Mac. II 7,21 avrcov] rcov av&gconcov A. 

2. j 8oXtg (fiiXog) - fiactXevg {diafioXr)) 

51,6 jiaatXeZ diafioXrj Ra.] xal fioXldog Zi. = H 

Sm. weiss nicht, wie die Textverderbnis zu heilen sei. Aber Pe. und 
Hart sind auf der richtigen Spur, wenn sie in fiaoiXel ein verstecktes 
fieXoq sehen. Hart verweist auf Jer. 9,8(7) ftoXlg nr gcbaxovaa rj yXcbaaa 
avrcov und auf Job 39,22. Die Job-Stelle ist besonders lehrreich, weil 
die gleiche Verderbnis vorliegt: (3eXei ] fiacnXei B-S* Syh txt . BeXog ist die 
gewohnliche Wiedergabe fur hes und kommt auch 2mal in Sir. vor (H 
fehlt an beiden Stellen). BoXtg wird seltener verwendet (fehlt in Sir.); 
Jer. 9,8(7) 27(50),9 Ez. 5,16 ersetzen Aquila und Symmachus poXlg durch 
(}£Xog. Vielleicht leben in ftaaiXel bia$oXr\ die beiden Lesarten f}£Xog-ftoXig 
verborgen weiter. Die Verschreibung zu SiapoXrj (vor yXcoaarjg) ist durch 
die gleiche Wendung in V. 2c (diafioXfjq yXcoaarjg) gefordert worden. 
Die Entscheidung zwischen fieXoq und fioXig ist nicht leicht; ich gebe 
fioXig als der selteneren Vokabel in Anschluss an Taylor und Ry. den 
Vorzug. 


3. eXey/ioq - ejidg 

3,1 ijbtov rov nargog axovaare, rixva (+ xqtatv L) 

axovaare rexva xglaiv nargog 0 Houbigant Nestle Ry. Sm. Katz: 
cf. Syr. 

xglfxa rov nargog axovaare rexva 768 ed. Wechel 
indicium jxitris audite filii La (3,2) 

Nestle S. 48f. hat auf die (bereits von Houbigant vorgeschlagene) 
Lesart xglaiv hingewiesen und halt sie fur « die einzig richtige Lesart», 
die auch durch die Peschitta (= Syr) verbiirgt werde; alle Textkritiker 

Mdlanges Engine Tisserant - Vol. I, 
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schliessen sich Nestle an. Aber die Stellung von xqioiv ist nicht urspriing- 
licb.; es gehort vielmehr an den Anfang, wo es Da richtig hat. Sm. ver- 
weist auf die gleiche Stellung 23,7 (naidstav oxofxaxog axovoaxe, xdxva) 
und 41,14 {nai&eiav ... ovvxrjqrjoaxe, xexva). Dies zeigt deutlich, dass im 
ersten Wort (ijuov) das urspriingliche Nomen stecken muss, und dieses 
ist eXeyfiov. 

Die Vokabel eXey/iog (gewohnlich fur thokahath) steht 5mal bei 
Sirach; zweimal findet sich eXeyxog. Als Parallelworte treten xqi/na, 
avyxQtfia, xqivecv auf: 

35 (32 Ra.), 17 iXsy/Ltdv (correptionem) parallel ovyxqifia {comparationem) 
48,7 eXey/xov {indicium) parallel xqifxaxa {indicia) 

16,12(13) 6 eXeyxog (correptio ) parallel xqtvel {iudicat). 

Die in Klammern beigegebenen lat. Wiedergaben sind lehrreich: 
correptio steht auch 20,31 21,7 19,28a (Dublette), iudicium 19,28b 
(Dublette) 48,10. An correptio ist nichts auszusetzen, wohl aber an iudi¬ 
cium ; dieses ist namlich innerlateinisch aus indicium verderbt. 

Bereits Herk. (und ihm folgend de Br.) hat zu 19,28b indicium statt 
iudicium gefordert. 

In der Vulgata steht uberall iudicium . Wenn wir die neue Textausga- 
be von San Girolamo aufschlagen, so steht 19,28 richtig indicium, dage- 
gen unrichtig 48,7a iudicium (statt indicium) und 48,10 iudiciis (statt 
indiciis). 

So wird auch an unserer Stelle indicium in Da urspriinglich sein. 

Somit ist 3,1 zu lesen: iXey/tov naxqdg axovoaxe , xdxva. Der 
iXeyfiog naxqog 3,1b entspricht ausgezeichnet der xqioig ptrjxqog 3,2b. 

4. imddxsoftai — emXdy eo&ai — emdeixvvo'd'ai 

Drei Stellen (36,26 41,1 51,26) zu dmddxeo'&ai verzeichnen Hatch- 
Redpath in ihrer Konkordanz, zwei weitere (6,18 50,21) fuhrt Sm. in 
seinem Index auf: 

36,26 (21 Ra.) emdd£exai] eniXe £. 339; emdei^. 795 | 41,1 eTtidd^ao'&ai] 
emdei$. 578 | 51,26 emdeijdofia)] emdei$. 706. 

6,18 imXetjat Ra.] defeat 694; excipe Da Syr = emSe^ai Bottcher Nestle 
Herk. Sm. Oest. Katz Zi. 

50,21 imdei^ao&at] emde $. OL alii Ra. Sm. Zi. 

Fur diesen Wechsel {A-A, E-EI) lassen sich noch weitere Stellen 
auffiihren: 
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Sir. 6,23 ixdegai] exXe^ai L alii; exXegov 755 | 35 (32 Ra.), 14 ixdi^erai] 
exXe^. B c alii = Aid. | 51,16 ideid/mpf] e£eXe£afirjv 547. 

Prov. 24,47(32 Ra.) ixXeijaa&ai] exdeij. 339 534-613 = H | Job 34,33 
ixXe^rj] exdetjr} S | Is. 66,4 ixXetjopcu] exdeg. B alii | Regn. II 
19,38(39 Ra.) ixXi^rj] exde^rjrai A | Mac I 1,63 inede^avro (ano- 
davelv)] eneXe^. L alii; enede£. 542 | Mac. II 7,29 inide^ai (rov 
Zavarov)] emXst-ou 19 alii; entdeigai 370 | 2,26 inidedeypivoig q La 
Arm] emdedeiyft. rel. | Mac. Ill 6,26 imdedeyfxivovg q -58 31 l c ] 
emdedeiyjbt. rel. | Est. 2,3 emXe^drcoaav] emdei^. A. 

Ein tlberblick zeigt, dass 6,18 imdetjai (statt inlXe$ai) natdeiav zu 
lesen ist; vgl. zur Wendung inide%eo$ai (oder exd.) naideiav 51,26 (ini- 
Setjaad'O )... natdeiav) | 18,14 (rovg ixds%o[zevovg naideiav) | 35 (32Ra.),14 
(ixde£erai natdeiav). 

Diese Wendung gebraucht auch Symmachus Prov. 19,20 (bereits 
Bottcher hat auf diese Stelle verwiesen) intdeferai naideiav (LXX an- 
ders), ein weiterer Beleg fur die Verwandtschaft seines Wortschatzes 
mit Sirach, siehe Ziegler, Zum Wortschatz des griech. Sirach S. 284-286. 

Zugleich sichert der Uberblick die Konjektur Prov. 24,47(32 Ra.) 
ixdegaaftai (statt ixXe^aa&ai) naideiav. 

Weiterhin zeigt die Zusammenstellung, dass 51,21 imde^aa&ai (statt 
imdeitgaa&ai) in den Text gehort, wie es bereits richtig Ra. getan hat. 

Die beiden Verba iniXeyeoftai (6,18) und imdeixvva&ai (50,21), die 
in Sir. nur je einmal an den genannten Stellen vorkommen, sind so- 
mit aus dem Wortschatz des Sirach zu streichen; richtig ist dies bereits 
von Sm. in seinem Index geschehen. 

5. evdoxia - evXoyia 

An zwei Stellen ist evdoxia statt des liberlieferten evXoyia zu lesen; 
36,22 (16 Ra.) evXoyiav Ra.] evdoxtav 307 534 Ry. Sm. Box Katz Zi. = H. 

Die Verschreibung in evXoyiav hat die Beifiigung Aaqayv (xara rrjv 
evXoyiav Aaqa>v neQl rov Xaov aov) veranlasst; somit ist Aaoiov 
als «schlechte Glosse » (Sm. S. 322) auszuscheiden. Die Grundstelle ist 
Ps. 105,4 iv rfj evdoxiq rov Xaov aov = H. 

42,15d xai yeyovev iv evXoyia avrov xqifia 

Diese Verszeile steht nur in S c 339 679 Sa Arm = H. Die Textkriti- 
ker Bret. Herk. Schla. Hart Sm. Box lesen richtig nach H iv evdoxia. 
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Audi 35(32 Ra.),14 hat Fa (32,18) in der griech. Vorlage evXoytav 
gelesen: evdoxtav ] benedictionem = evXoytav Fa (32,18). 

Aus den Psalmen lassen sich zwei Beispiele fur den Wechsel 
evXoyta - evdoxta anf iihren: 

Ps. 3,9 evXoyta] evdoxia Sa | 18,15 evdoxtav] evXoyiav Sa 2035. 

Fur die Vertauschung evdoxelv - evXoyeiv liegen in Sirach keine 
Beispiele vor. Dagegen konnen drei Stellen aus den Psalmen genannt 
werden: 

Ps. 48,14 evdoxtfoovoiv] evXoyrjaovaiv B-S Fa alii | 118,108 evdoxrjaov ] 
evXoyrjaov S Bo | 84,2 evdoxrjaag] benedixisti Fa = evXoyi'joag. 

Der Sirach-Ubersetzer verwendet gern (16mal) evdoxia ; sonst steht 
es nur noch lOmal in der FXX: 8mal in den Psalmen und je Imal in 
Par. I 16,10 und Cant. 6,3(4 Ra.). 

6a. eiodta — evdoxta 

Die Vokabel evodta ist selten; Hatch-Redpath zahlen zu den vier 
Stellen bei Sir. noch vier in spaten Schriften auf. Nur einmal (10,5) 
ist evodta (neben dem naheliegenden evcodta) einheitlich iiberliefert, aber 
sonst ist immer evdoxta als Variante bezeugt: 

20,9 evodta ] evdoxia 248 679 Dam. | 38,13 evodta :] evdoxia V alii | 43,26 
evodta] evdoxia A. 

9,12 evdoxta B A Ra. (-xiaig S rel.)] prosperitatibus Syh = evodiaig Hart. 

Mit Nestle Sm. Box ist anstelle des ungebrauchlichen Plural der 
Singular evodta im Anschluss an evdoxta B A, «das durch evdoxrjar}g 
veranlasst ist» (Pe. S. 86), als Textlesart aufzunehmen. 

Hart bemerkt zu 9,12: « evdoxta is a common corruption of evodta 
= slh cf 2 Chr. XXIX.23, Is. FIV(FV) 17, Je. 11.37 » (S. 116). Die 
genaue Aufzeichnung der Stellen zeigt, dass diese Notiz nicht kor- 
rekt ist: 

Par. I 29,23 (nicht « 2 Chr. ») evdoxrjdri] evXoyrj&rj c 2 ; evodco&rj b e 2 | 
Is. 54,17 EvodwGO)] evdoxrjoa) A | Ier. 2,37 evodcodrjarj] evdoxYjarj 
S* 410 (-xrj'&rjarj). 

Es kann noch Ier. 14,10 genannt werden: evdoxrjaev] evodcoaev B* 
(evcod. c ). 

Die Beispiele zeigen, dass Par. I 29,23 evodcb&rj in den Text gehort. 
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Audi Sir. 11,17 hat die griech. Vorlage von La (ftrofectus) evodia 
statt des allgemein bezeugten evdoxla gehabt. Jedoch steht liier evdoxla 
fest, wie andererseits 20,9 evodia nicht anzutasten ist. Nestle S. 94 mochte 
evdoxla lesen, ebenso J. Goettsberger, Einleitung in das AT (Freiburg 
i. Br. 1928) 276 Anm. 5; hier liegt ein Versehen vor, da H zu 20,9 fehlt 
und somit kein hebr. hfths die Vorlage bilden kann. 

6b. evodia - eiXoyla 

11,22b evXoylav {-yia 46 alii) Ra.] processus If a (11,24b) = evodia Herk. 
Sm. Hart Pe. Zi. 

Sm. halt evXoylav fur «schwerlich riditig» (S. 109) und meint, 
dass evodia Ubersetzung von thqwh sein konnte. Ich halte evXoylav fiir 
sekundar, das von V. 22a (evXoyta xvglov) her beeinflusst ist. 

7a. xaxaGnevdeiv - xaxanaveiv 

45,3 xaxenavGev Ra.] xaxeGnevGsv Ry. Sm. Pe. Box = H. 

H (mhr) verlangt xaxeanevaev als urspriingliche Lesart. Die gleiche 
Verschreibung lasst sich an fast alien Stellen beobachten: 

43,5 xaxeonevGev] xaxenavae (v) 0-S c —V L alii | 43,13 xaxenavGe{v) S L 
alii | 50,17 xaxEnavGav (-gev) V alii 

Ex. 10,16 xaxenavGE q | Deut. 33,2 xaxenavGEv f alii | Par. I 21,30 
xaxenavGEV af Tht. 

7b. xaxaGTievdetv - xaxa Gnovdrjv 

43,22 {XaGiQ navxcov) xaxa GJiovdrjv ofilyXiri Ra.] xaxaGnovdri ofuxXrjg b; 
xaxaonhdei (giesst herab) Kuhn II 115; laoiv navxcov xaxaGnevdei 
6fil%Xri Zi. 

Die Wiedergabe ^ara anovdrjv [m'rph H) ist auffallend. Man erwartet 
ein Substantiv mit dem Gen. o^lxXrjg, wie es die Minuskelgruppe b 
iiberliefert (noch besser wiirde xaxaGnovdrj passen), oder ein Verbum, wie 
es Kuhn vorschlagt. Aber xaxaGTzovdrj, xaxaGTzovdrj, xaxaGnevdeiv felilen 
im Wortschatz des Sirach-Ubersetzers (und auch in der LXX). 

So mochte ich xaxaGnevdeiv vorschlagen, das in der I V XX selten 
ist, aber gern in vSirach (8mal) verwendet wird. Dieser Vorschlag ist durch 
das gleiche Vorkommen der Varianten Regn. I 21,9 (xaxa Gnovdrjv] 
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xaxaanevdov A, emonevdcov 0- A) und durch die ahnliche Wendung der 
Symmachus-Wiedergabe Prov. 19,13 (axayoveg xaxaonsvdovaat) ausge- 
zeichnet begriindet. Am liebsten mochte man auch an unserer Stelle 
das Partizip (xaxaonevdovoa ofiixXrj) berstellen; dagegen sprechen jedoch 
die zu weit wegfiihrende Femininendung und die Stellung (das Partizip 
miisste nach dem Nomen stehen). 

8. Xoyiofidg- Xdyog 

27,6 Xoyog] Xoytofiog 0-V L 543 Pe. Zi. = H 
42,3 Xoyov] Xoyiafiov Zi. = H. 

Sm. glaubt, dass an beiden Stellen X6yog « der Abwechslung hal- 
ber» (S. 243) fiir Xoytafiog stehe. Aber da sonst in der DXX immer 
Xoyiofxog mahaSaba oder hcefbon entspricht, ist auch hier Xoytofiog als 
ursprtinglich anzunehmen. Der Wechsel findet sich of ter: 

5,10 Xoyog ] Xoyiofiog 753 | 12,12 Xdyovg ] Xoyiofiovg 672 743 | 23,13 Xoyog } 
Xoyiafxog V 744-768 = Aid. | 48,1 Xoyog] Xoyio/iog 254 
43,23 Xoyiofiq) = cogitaiione Da (25b)] sermone Da (25a) = Xoyco Herk. 
Sap. 1,16 Xdyotg ] Xoyiofjioig 248 | Mac. IV 3,1 Xoyiofiog 1°] Xoyog V (nach 
Swete, fehlt bei Ra.). 


9. Xdyog - vofiog 

36 (33 Ra.), 3a (i/zmaxe6oei) vofuo Ra.] Xoyco Kuhn II 109 Katz Zi. = H. 

Sm. verweist auf Ps. 118(119), 57.105, wo vofxog fiir dbr stehe (siehe 
unten), und rtihrt deshalb voftco nicht an. Aber der Wechsel Xdyog-voptog 
ist innergriechisch, der oft beobachtet werden kann: 

31 (34 Ra.), 8 vojxog] verbum (+ legis V) Da (34,8) = Xoyog Zi. | 32 
(35 Ra.),l vojuov — legem Da V (35,1)] verbum Da Ape (35,1) = 
Xoyov Herk. 

Ps. 118,57 vdfjiov ] Xoyov Sa; verbum ... legem Da G; lectio duplex | 118,105 
Xoyog] vofiog SR A L alii | 118,142 vofiog] Xoyog S alii | 129,5b 
Xoyov] vofiov S 55 Bo | Ier, 8,9 Xoyov] vofiov B | 34,15 Xoyog] vofiog 
S* | Is. 1,10 vdfiov] Xoyov S* alii | Mac. I 2,22 xebv Xdycov] xov 
Xoyov S alii; xov vo/iov A 56. 

Hatch-Redpath fiihren zu Unrecht in ihrer Konkordanz fiir den 
Wechsel vdfiog - Xoyog Deut. 32,45 auf: A xovg vofiovg xovxovg ; A liest 
jedoch Xoyovg = M. 
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Somit ist 36 (33 Ra.), 3a mit H Xoyco (statt voficp) zu lesen; vopco 
V. 3a ist durch 6 vdfiog V. 3b (= H) und vdfiov V. 2a (= H) beeinflusst. 

10. va6g - Xaog 

36,19 (13 Ra.) Xaov Ra.] vaov Ry. Sm. Box Katz Zi. = H 
49,12 Xaov B-S V 336 Syh Sa Aeth] vaov rel. Ra. Zi. = H 
50,5 Xaov Ra.] vaov 603 Bret. Ry. Sm. Katz Zi. == H. 

Auch sonst findet sich oft der Wechsel Xaog - vaog: 

45,9 vadp = H] Xaco 358 | 50,1 vaov = H] Xaov 248 alii | 51,14 vaov] 
Xaov 542 613 

Ion, 2,5 vaov] Xaov B* | Mac. I 10,80 Xaov] vaov S*. 

Weitere Beispiele siehe Ziegler, Beitrage zur Ieremias-Septuaginta 
S. 48. 

Es ist somit 36,19 49,12 50,5 nicht Xaog , sondem vaog zu lesen. 
Dagegen ist 45,24 Xaov (Xaco) beizubehalten (gegen Hart, der vaov 
fordert). 


11. ol^irr/g - Ixdrrjg 
olxereia - hcereia 

Fur ' ebed hat der IJbersetzer nicht das gebrauchliche SovXog oder 
naig (siehe unten Regn. Ill 8,30 und Dan. 9,17), sondern olxexrjg (13mal), 
das zu seinen I v ieblingswortern gehort, siehe Ziegler, Zum Wortschatz 
des griech. Sirach S. 284. 

Gewohnlich (8mal) ist einheitlich oixerrjg iiberliefert. An vier Stel- 
len hat nur eine Minuskel iyJrrjg : 

6,11 ixerag 578 | 7,20 ixerrjv 743 | 7,21 eixerr)v 253 | 30,39a (33,31a 
Ra.) txerrjg 157*. 

Umgekehrt steht manchmal oixerrjg statt des urspriinglichen ixerrjg 
z.B. Sir. 4,4 ixerrjv] oix. V 493 alii und Ps. 73,23 bteraov] otx . Sa L p Tht.p 
Der Wechsel oi-i liegt ganz nahe, da oi als i gesprochen wurde 
(wie im Neugriechischcn). Beispiele aus dem Pentateuch: 

Gen. 44,16 obthai] ix. f | 50,18 txerai k a? | Ex. 5,15 txEraig fs | 12,44 
txexrjv s | 21,26 ixexov cs | Num. 32,5 ixexaig ci (naioiv A M 
alii) | Deut. 5,15 ixexr\g is | 15,15 ixexrjg c. 

36,22(16 Ra.) gehen die Zeugen stark auseinander: 
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oixercov S A V-253 L' 637 alii (= 13 min.) La (servorum) Sa Aeth 
Mai. = H 

ixercov B 637 alii (=22 min.) Syh. 

Ra. hat zu Unrecht ixercov im Text stehen; H erfordert deutlich 
oixercov (so bereits richtig Bret. Rv.). 

Auch ohne Kenntnis der hebr. Vorlage miisste wegen der Parallelen 
Regn. Ill 8,30 {rr}q derjaecog rov dovXov aov) und Dan. 9,17 {o' rfjg tcqoo- 
ev%rjq rov naiSoq aov , rfjq tzqog. rov <5 ovXov aov) oixercov als urspriing- 
lich erkannt werden. Die Vokabel oixhrjq gehort zu den Lieblingswor- 
tern (13mal) des Ubersetzers, der immer e ebed so iibersetzt; deshalb ist 
auch 30,34(33,26 Ra.) iv olxerrj (statt iv naidi) als urspriingliche Lesart 
in den Text aufzunehmen, siehe Ziegler, Zum Wortschatz des griech. 
Sirach S. 284. 

Nur einmal (4,4 ixerrjv fiXifio/uevov) steht bei Sir. das nur noch Ps. 
73,23 und Mai. 3,14 vorkommende txerrjq. Sm. mochte auf Grund des 
lat. rogationem contribulati (= H) txsreiav fiXiftoiievov lesen. Jedoch ist 
dies eine jiingere Lesart von GrII, die nicht die urspriingliche Wieder- 
gabe Ixhrjv ftfafiofiEvov verdrangen darf. 

Die Vokabel Ixereia kommt zweimal in Sir. vor und hat ebenfalls 
die Varianten oixereta: 

32,17 (35,14 Ra.) Ixerelav] oixsrstav 106 548 Sa; oixerrjQictv 543 (die 
verwandte Minuskel 578 hat ixsrrjQtav) 

51,9 txsreiav] oixenav 545 mg = habitationem La (51,13) Sa. 

La setzt deutlich olxerstav voraus, das in keiner griech. Handschrift 
erhalten ist, so richtig J. Mader, Bibl. Zeitschrift 11 (1913) 25 und A. 
Vaccari, Verbum Domini 2 (1922) 72. Die Lesart oixerlav 51,9 ist eine 
der in 545 zahlreichen aus La zuruckiibersetzten griech. Randnoten. 

12. dXiyoq - Xoyoq 

20,13 (o ootpoq iv) Xoyotg (Xoyco B alii)] dXiyoig 253 Katz Zi.; dXlyoig 
Xoyoiq Sm. = H 

20,27 (d aoydq iv) Xoyoiq ] oXlyoiq Nestle S. 94 Zi. = Syr (vid.) 

Zum Wechsel oXlyoq - Xoyoq: 

19,1 ra oXlya] verba Sa = ra Xoyia | 35 (32 Ra.),8 iv oXlyoiq ] ev Xoyoiq 
542; ev oXoyoiq 545* (ev oXrjyoiq c ) 

Sap. 2,2 d Xoyoq ] oXiyoq 443 alii | 4,13 oXlym] Xoyco 157 | 12,2 xar 5 6X1- 
yov] xar a Xoyov 336 | Eel. 6,11 Xoyot] oXiyoi S | 10,1 oXlyov] o 
Xoyoq B*. 
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An beiden Sir.-Stellen ist oXiyoig urspriinglich. Das Ideal des Weisen, 
vor allem des Redners, ist oXlya , nicht noXXa\ sein Motto lautet: iv 6X1- 
yoig noXXd (35,8). 

20,13 liegt in H eine Dublette (ebenso 37,20) dbr = bm't vor: bm't = 
iv dXtyoiq ist primar, dbr = Xdycg ist sekundar. 

Sm. hat die Dublette in H (hier und 37,20) vollig verkannt und 
mochte sie sogar in G ubernehmen: « Danach ist wohl iv 6Xlyoig Xoyoig 
anzunehmen » (S. 183). Dies ist unzulassig; Xdyotg ist eine nahere Be- 
stimmung von oXiyoig . Ahnlich ist 34(31 Ra.),19 «das Wenig » (rd 
oXiyov) in Da als vinum exiguum (31,22) verdeutlicht worden, Clem, 
hat hier olvog statt to oXiyov ; es ist der gleiche Fall wie an unserer Stelle, 
nur dass in Da, nicht in H eine Dublette vorliegt. 

Wie ist die Dublette in H entstanden? Wahrscheinlich aus einer 
Randglosse dbr zu bm't, die dann in den Text geraten ist. B alii haben 
dbr mit Xoyqy wiedergegeben, das im Anschluss an das urspriingliche 
oXiyoig in den Plural Xoyoiq gesetzt wurde. Oder ist dbr eine Riickuber- 
setzung von X6yco ? Siehe unten zu 37,20 (r gv<pij - vQo<prj ), 

13. avvi%eiv - avviyeiv 

14,4 6 avvdycov [dno rfjg ywxfjs avrov avvdyst &XXoig). 

In H stehen im Gegensatz zu G zwei verschiedene Verba: mn' 
und qbs. Sm. (S. 131) nennt die Wiedergabe mit 6 avvdycov «gleichma- 
cherisch» und halt die von Pe. vorgeschlagene Konjektur o avvexcov 
ftir «unratsam». Katz dagegen stimmt Pe. zu; er verweist auf Prov. 
11,26, wo awixeiv richtig fur mn steht, und auf Job 20,13, wo wie an 
unserer Sirach-Stelle avvayeiv bezeugt wird. Jedoch zeigt die Aufzah- 
lung der Zeugen, dass die beiden Verba awixeiv und avvayeiv vertreten 
sind, und dass awixeiv den Vorzug geniesst: 

Prov. 11,26 o awixcov B-S A V rel.] o awaycov 253 254-754 534-613 766 
lob 20,13 xat avvitjei 46 106 130 137 139 und 20 weitere Minuskeln] 
nai avvagei B-S A V und 19 Minuskeln. 

Weitere Beispiele des Wechsels: 

Is. 52,15 awi£ovat] awd^ovaiv A alii | Ier. 2,13 vdcog awixeiv ] vdcog 
awayayeiv PsAth. IV 509 | Esdr. I 9,17 imawixovrag] etugw- 
a%$evrag B 

So ist auch Sir. 14,4 mit Pe. Katz d awix<ov als urspriinglich in den 
Text aufzunehmen. 
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14. o&fjia - axofia 

37,22 axd/iaxog Ra.] acofiaxog Sm. Zi. = H. 

Der Wechsel kann oft festgestellt werden: 

20,29 oxo/iaxi] aoofiaxi a | Tob. 13,7 axofiaxi] acofiaxi B 
23,16e ad/iaxt] ore Da (V. 23) = axofiaxt Herk. | 38,16 aco/ia] axcofia 
315* | 51,2 aco/ia] axofia 603 

Sap. 1,4 ad)fiaxt\ axofiaxt 311 | lob 6,4 adi/iaxi] axofiaxi S 296. 

Somit ist Sir. 37,22 ad)jiaxog statt axofiaxog zu lesen. 

15. XQV<ptf - XQO(pYf 

37,20 xgocpfjg B A 964 S c alii Ra.] ootptag S* O-V U alii; xgvq>rjg Sa Sm. 
Hart Pe. Katz Zi. 

41,1 xqocptfv Ra.] xqvqrrjv Schla. Sm. Hart Pe. Katz Zi. = H. 

Das urspriingliche xqv<prj ist fast fiber all in xqo<prj verschrieben 
worden: 

11,27 xqvyfjg] XQO(pYjg 155 alii | 14,16 xgv<prjv] xqo<prjv 248 alii Da (cibum 
V. 17) | 18,32 xqvcpff] xQO(prj 493 | 37,29 xqvqrfi] xgoqrrj 46 755. 

Im Hebr. steht an alien Stellen tKnwg , 37,20 sogar die Dublette 
tKnwg m*kl. Die hebr. Vorlage verlangt, dass 37,20 und 41,1 xgvqrf als 
ursprunglich in den Text aufzunehmen ist; die Vokabel xgoyrj, die Ra. 
an beiden Stellen hat, gehort nicht zum Wortschatz des griech. Sirach- 
Ubersetzers. 

Auch diese Dublette (37,20) in H hat Sm. wie die oben zu 20,13 
erwahnte nicht richtig erkannt; er halt sie fur eine «schlechte Ditto- 
graphie » (S. 334) des vorausgehenden mkl (ebenso Pe.) und meint, dass 
bereits G der Fehler vorgelegen sei, « so dass xgoq>fjg xgvcpfjg bei ihm zu 
lesen ware » (S. 335). Eine solche griech. Dublette ist als urspriingliche 
Wiedergabe dem Enkel nicht zuzutrauen. Richtig notiert Box: «m*kl 
in H is an addition (a conflate reading) ». Auch hier kann man (wie bei 
20,13) fragen: Stammt xgoqnrj von einer Randnote m 9 kl in einer hebr. 
Vorlage, oder stammt gar das hebr. m 9 kl von der griech. Variante xgotpri ? 
Es ist noch darauf hinzuweisen, dass S}'r 37,29 die gleiche Dublette hat. 

Die Bevorzugung von xgvcprj ist auch deshalb begriindet, weil der 
Wechsel v-o an fast alien Stellen bezeugt ist: 
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Gen. 49,20 xqvcprjv B] xqotprjv rel.: ex 27 | Ier. 28,34 xqv<pfjg] xqocprjg 62 
Cyr. | Thr. 4,5 xqvcpdg] xqo(pag B A-106 vetss. | Prov. 19,10 xqvq>r{\ 
xqcxprj 46 | Cant. 7,7 xqv<palg] rqo<paig V {-(peg) 

Sap. 19,11 idea par a rqv<pfjg ] ed. rqo<prjg 766 verss.p Cant. lem | 19,21 
afipqoaiag rqo(pfjg ] a/u. xqvcprjg S* (vielleicht urspriinglich). 

Idt. 12,9 rqcxptfv] xqvcpqv A. 

An all den genannten Stellen muss die von Ra. in den Text aufge- 
nommene Tesart in den Apparat verwiesen werden. Ebenso ist dies an 
folgenden von Sm. empfohlenen Stellen zu tun; sie konnen ohne nahere 
Erldarung hier aufgefiihrt werden, weil die hebr. (und syr.) Vorlage 
sie ohne weiteres fordert. 

3,17 V7cd av&q&nov dexxov Ra.] ineq avfiqconov doxrjv Sm. Zi. = H 
10,22 nXovaiog xal evdo£og] nqoarjXvxog xal adotjog (melius tjevog Zi.) = H 

16.26 iv xqlaei] iv xxiaei = H 

21,4 iqtiiico'&rjcrexai] ixqiCcD'&rjcrsxcu = Ea Syr 
22,17 yafifitoxog] yXififtaxog = Syh Syr 

25.15 ix&qov] yvvaixog = Ea Syr 

29,28 oixtag] naqoixiag = Ea z * (hospitalitatis) 

30.15 ocojLLa] nvevjLLa = H 

34(31 Ra.),27d av&q&noig] an aq%fjg = H 
35(32 Ra.),9 ereqov Xeyovxog] Snov yiqovxeg = H 

37.26 nlaxiv] xiptrjv = H 

39,14 Siadoxe dafirjv] d . (pcovrjv = Syr 
39,14 alveaaxe fofia] alv . apa = Syr 
40,6 ev vnvotg’] iv ewnviotg = Sa Arm 
40,6 axomdg] xonta = Arm 

41.16 qtf/iaxi] xqlfxaxi = H 

42,21 <hg iaxiv] elg ioxiv = H: cf. 1,8 

44,19 8/icoiog] jicofiog = H 

45,8 ioxeqicoaev ] iaxecpavaxyev = H 

48,10 iv iXey/iotg (eXeyfxog A...)] ixotfiog = H 

51,3 ex fiqvyfiayv] ex flq6%<x)v = H. 


II. - Umstrittene Text-Eesarten 

Bei vielen Eesarten, besonders bei solchen, die auch von den alten 
Unzialen (B-SA) bezeugt werden, kann man dariiber streiten, ob man sie 
in den Text aufnehmen soil oder nicht. Hier muss vor allem der hebr. 
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Text, falls er vorliegt, genau eingesehen werden, dann ist der Zusam- 
menhang zu beachten und schliesslich ist zu fragen, ob die Vokabel, die 
als urspriinglich in den Text aufzunehmen ist, zum Wortschatz des 
griech. Ubersetzers gehort. Auch auf diesem Gebiet hat Sm. vielfach 
ausgezeichnete Vorarbeit geleistet. Die einzelnen Stellen brauchen hier 
nicht weiter erortert zu werden. 

Folgende bereits von den alten Unzialen (B-SA) bezeugten Voka- 
bel-Varianten, die Ra. in den Apparat verwiesen hat, habe ich (meistens 
im Anschluss an Sm.) in den Text aufgenommen: 

22.18 x&Xihsq A Sm. Zi. (xagaxsg B-S Ra.) 

26.18 ini nxeqvoig Evard&juotg S* (ini aregrotg evara&ovg B A S c rel.) 
35(32 Ra.),9 i£ovatd£ov S (i£tGa£ov B A rel.) 

33.10 (36,7 Ra.) ogiajuov S (oqxig(jiov B A) 

42,1 (41,26 Ra.) and anoxaXvy)E(og B(-y£<ov) A (and xaXvtpecog S) 

43,17 (bdivrjaev A (wveldioep B-S) 

50.11 avafidXXeiv S* (dvaXafifiavsiv BAS C rel.) 

Sm. hat die von mir bevorzugten Eesarten 22,18 26,18 33,10 fur 
«richtig» erklart. 35,9 und 50,11 eritspricht die Sonderlesart von S der 
hebr. Vorlage; ebenso ist 43,17 (bdivrjaev durch H gesichert. 42,1 ist 
and ( = H) infolge Haplographie ausgefalien. Es ware allerdings moglich, 
dass keine Haplographie vorlage; dann miisste xal dnoxaXvtpscog geschrie- 
ben werden. Jedenfalls passt nur dnoxaXvipig in den Zusammenhang, 
zumal die EXX das auch in der griech. Eiteratur seltene xaXwpig nicht 
kennt. 

An der letzten Stelle (50,11) halt Sm. die Eesart von S* fur ((mog¬ 
lich », d. h. vielleicht urspriinglich, da die EXX 'th gewohnlich mit 
avapaXXetv wiedergibt. Der Wechsel zwischen beiden Verben ist auch 
sonst bezeugt; Beispiele sind aufgefiihrt in meinen Beitragen zur Ier.- 
Septuaginta S. 45. Aus Sap. ist hinzuzufiigen 19,4 ivifiaXev] avsXafiov 547; 
eXaftfiavov 46 443. 

Ra. hat viele von nur wenigen (« pau. ») Zeugen iiberlieferte Eesarten, 
die Sm. als urspriinglich erwiesen hat, in seinen Text aufgenommen. 
Aber dies hatte auch an folgenden Stellen geschehen sollen: 

8,15 xara gov Ra.] xaxd gov O-V 694 Ea (mala tua) Sm. Zi. 

17.8 rov Sy&aX/udv ] rov cpdfiov b alii 

21.8 elg elg x^ a L = Syr 

24,6 ixTqadjLirjv] rjyrjGd/xrjv S c Ea (ftrimatum habiti) 

28,10b ixxavftYjOETai (= 10a)] avtjrjdrjOETai L 768 
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36 (33 Ra.),13 naoai ai odoi avrov] nXdaai avrd L La (flasmare illud 33,14) 

38.19 xara xagdlag] xaraga xagdtag L alii = Syr 

42.8 ngog viovg] negi nogveiag 0-V L = H 
50,29 <pa>g] <p6fiog l 311 = H 

51.8 ix'&QMV ( edvcov B)] novrjgd>v V = H 

51.19 inivfrrioa] inevorjoa V-253 248 alii: cf. Sap. 14,2 inevdrjaev] ensv&rjasv 
V (Unzialfehler: 0-0) 


III. - Dubi,etten 

Die Dubletten bereiten jedem Herausgeber grosse Sorgen. Oftm als 
ist es zunachst nicht leicht, die Dubletten als solche zu erkennen, weil 
es auch vermeintliche Dubletten gibt, und dann ist es manchmal sehr 
schwierig, die urspriingliehe Halfte der Dublette festzustellen, weil diese 
kein sichtbares Zeichen ihres Alters hat. Wenn ein Teil der Dublette 
deutlich als sekundar angesprochen werden kann (dies ist leicht bei 
den spaten aus dem Hebraischen stammenden Dubletten der 0- und 
Z,-Rezensionen), dann muss dieser in den Apparat verwiesen werden. 

Besonders zahlreich sind die Dubletten in Da; sogar Tripletten sind 
festzustellen. D. de Bruyne hat sie in seinem Aufsatz in der Rev. Ben. 
40 (1928) 15-41 (De texte latin primitive) mit scharfem Auge erkannt 
und mit klarem Sinn richtig bewertet. 

Bei stichometrisch geschriebenen Texten kann man manchmal 
schon ausserlich an den iiberlangen Verszeilen erkennen, dass eine Du¬ 
blette vorliegt. Zugleich verrat gelegentlich die stilistische Form, dass 
ein Fremdkorper eingebaut ist. Beide Kennzeichen tragt 38,1: Tifxa 
laxoov ngdt; rag xgelag avrov n/ialg avrov. 

Zur Bezeugung: B C 248 Da om. avrov 1°; S° 493-637 alii Clem. Da 
om. Tijualg avrov. 

Herk. halt im Anschluss an Syr und die rabbinischen Zitate nod 
rfjg XQEiag fur die «lectio vera » (S. 248) und scheidet n/iaig avrov als 
« glossema » (S. 249) aus. Sm. und Pe. aussern sich nicht naher iiber die 
Dublette, die Ra. zu Unrecht in den Text aufnimmt. 

Zwei Stellen sollen hier naher besprochen werden; die eine (27,3), 
wo eine vermeintliche Dublette vorliegt, und die andere (51,24), wo 
eine echte Dublette tiberliefert wird. 

27,3 iav firj Sv <p6fiq> xvglov xgarijoy xara onovdtfv, 

£v rd%ei xaraorQaqrfoerai avrov 6 olxog. 
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Zunachst mochte man hier eine Dublette sehen; Bret, will iv xa%ei 
tilgen, dagegen halten Kuhn II 106 («Doppelubersetzung») und Katz 
(«Dublette») Kara onovdrjv ftir sekundar. Dann miisste Kara onovdrjv 
zur zweiten Vershalfte (3b init.) gezogen werden. Wenn man es bei 3a 
fin. belasst, dann muss man es mit dem Verbum Kqarrjorj verbinden und 
mit «eifrig» (so Pe.) oder «diligently» (so Box) ubersetzen. Dies ist 
aber unzulassig, denn Kara onovdrjv heisst nicht« eifrig » oder « diligently », 
sondern «schnell )>, «plotzlich » und miisste vor dem Verbum stehen 
(wie 20,18 Kara onovdrjv iftjet und 21,5 Kara onovdrjv EQ%srai). Jedoch 
ist es hier nicht als Dublette anzusprechen, sondern als Doppel-Wen- 
dung wie ql nihrh, auf das Sm. ohne nahere Angaben verweist. Es steht 
Joel 3(4),4 (oijecog Kal ra%£a)q) und Is. 5,26 in der umgekehrten Folge 
(mhrh ql ra%i> Kovqxvq). Sm. hatte auch auf eine Sirach-Stelle verweisen 
konnen, und zwar auf 11,21 dia rayovq it-dniva bptK piKm\ der gleiche 
hebr. Ausdruck findet sich Num 6,9 (igdntva naqaxQrjpa) , ferner (mit der 
Partikel l statt b) Is. 29,5 (d>q oriyfjiij naqaxqfjfjLa) und umgekehrt Is. 
30,13 {fith'm IptK nur nagaxQfjfia), Aus dem NT kann Marc. 6,25 evd'dq 
fiera onovdfjq genannt werden. Somit ist Kara onovdfjv ev r&xei keines- 
wegs eine Dublette, sondern wie <5*<z raxovq etjdmva 11,21 ein Doppel- 
Adverb, das die grosste Eile, das plotzliche Eintreffen bezeichnet. 

Wenn 27,3a-3b keine Dublette vorliegt, dann muss Kara onovdrjv 
zu 3b gestellt werden: 

Kara onovdrjv ev rax&i KaraorQatprjaerai avrov 6 ohcoq . 

In der gleichen Weise ist auch an der oben genannten Joel-Stelle 
3(4),4 die doppelte adverbiale Wendung in den Ausgaben (auch in der 
Gottinger Septuaginta) unrichtig auseinandergerissen: fj pvrjoiKaKeXre 
vjuelq in 9 i/uol oijicog ‘ Kal raxiorq avranodiboco KrX. Es muss im Anschluss 
an die hebr. Vorlage interpunktiert werden: f) fiv . vjxeiq in ifioi ; di-Scoq 
Kal raxiwq avranoddboco kxX. 

Trotzdem ist die Erklarung nicht voll befriedigend. Vielleicht hat 
Fr. richtig vermutet, dass hinter Kara onovdrjv ein Begriff « Reichtum, 
Schatze » als Objekt, das man vermisst, zu Kqarrjorj versteckt ist (Komm. 
S. 150). 

51,24 rl 8n voTsoelo&ai Xeyere iv rovroiq. 

Pe. schreibt: « Die Erklarung von Xiyere ist noch nicht gelungen » 
(S. 451) und weist mit Recht die Losung von Sm. zuriick, der in Xiyere 
eine Dittographie des vorausgehenden -reqeire sieht. Aber auch der 
Losungsversuch von Pe. befriedigt nicht. Die Erklarung war dadurch 
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von Anfang an verbaut, dass weder Holmes-Parsons noch Klostermann, 
der in seinen Analecta den cod. 253 c wegen seiner ungebiihrlich schlechten 
Vergleichung» bei Holmes-Parsons (S. 19) nachkollationierte, dessen 
Lesart ricbtig notiert haben: 253 hat namlich iXrjyexe statt Xeyexe. 
Allerdings ist iXtjyexe aus Xrjyexe entstanden (e dittogr. des vorhergehen- 
den-£), das auch LaZ* (degitis) in der griech. Vorlage gelesen hat. Dieses 
Xijyexe ist Dublette zu voxeqeIxs (oder voxeqsTo&e) ; voxeqeIv ist ein 
Lieblingswort des ersten Sirachiibersetzers, das er 7mal verwendet. 
Die Vokabel Xrjyeiv, die nur 6mal in Mac. II und III vorkommt, stammt 
aus GrII. Die Verschreibung des seltenen fofyeiv in das haufige Xiyetv 
liegt sehr nahe; sie ist auch an zwei Stellen in Mac. bezeugt: Mac. II 
9,11 Xijy£iv]Xeyeiv A-106 62 und Mac. Ill 6,16 Xijyovxog] Xeyovxog 771. 
Die verderbte Schreibweise XiyexE zog dann in verschiedenen Minuskeln 
den Infinitiv voxegela-Oai nach sich, den Sw. und Ra. zu Unrecht in 
ihren Text aufnehmen; andere Handschriften haben die beiden asynde- 
tiscb nebeneinander stehenden Verba durch xf (S° alii) oder xai (V 336 
La) verbunden. 

Alle Handschriften und alle Versionen haben die beiden Verba. 
Nur die Sixtina hat Xdyexe getilgt; sie liest voxegslxs sv xovxoig, das 
richtig Fr. iibemommen hat und auch die neue Gottinger Ausgabe bie- 
ten wird. 

Zwanzig Stellen konnen aufgefiihrt werden, wo man Dubletten 
erkennen mochte; es ist aber schwer, sie eindeutig als solche anzusprechen 
und ihre sekundare Halfte sicher festzustellen. Es ist deshalb auch nicht 
ratsam, sie durch eckige Klammern [ ] (wie dies unten geschehen ist) 
im Text der Ausgabe kenntlich zu machen, weil die Gefahr besteht, 
die Klammern unrichtig zu setzen. 

1. 1,8 slg iaxtv [ ao<p6g ], cpo^sgog a<podga 

2. 5,2 jii] i£axoXovdei xfj yivxfj aov [ xal xfj laxvi aov] 

3. 6,21 &>g XtfXog boxifiaa'iag [iffyvgog] Saxai 

4. 11,18 and \jtnoaoyrjg xa'i] ocpiyyiag avxov 

5. 13,2 xal laxvQoxsgcp aov [xal nXovattoxdgcp (+ crow S A alii)] 

6. 16,23 xal dvrjo [acpgcov xal ] nXavcb/uevog 

7. 19,1 ra oXiya * [xaxa jluxqov] neaelrai 

8. 20,7 d 8e Xamarijg [xal aqxgcov] vnegfirfaexai 

9. 22,12 ficoQov [xal doefiovg] naoat al rj^Qat 

10. 23,10 o ofivvcov [xal ovofia^cov] dia navxdg 

11. 25,18-19 aveaxivatjev [mx^a.] 19 fiixqa naaa xaxia 

12. 30,14 7iT(oxog vyirjQ [xal laxvayv] xfj igei 

13. 35(32 Ra.),18 dXXoxQiog [xal in£Qij<pavog] ov xaxanxij^Bi 
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14. 37,14 c 7X07101 eni fj,er£(x)QOv xa'&rjfievoi [ini axonrjg] 

15. 39,35 iv naoft xagdia [xal arofiart] 

16. 40,16 axt [ini navxog v6axog\ xal %eiXovq noxa/nov 

17. 41,11 ovofia de djuagrcoXcov [ovx aya&dv ] i^aXeKp'dxjaexat 

18. 41,16 navxa naaiv [iv niaxet] evdoxifieZxai 

19. 48,18b-18c [xal anfjgev *] 18c xal infjgev xeiqa 

20. 49,14 [roLovrog] olog Ev(d%. 

Manche der Dubletten mogen aus einer anderen hebr. Vorlage (auf 
dem Umweg von GrII) in unseren Text gelangt sein; so gebt 39,35 xal 
arofxan auf die Randnote wph in H zuriick. 

IV. - GRAMMATISCH-SmiSTISCHE VARIANTEN 

Wenn bei grammatisch-stilistischen Varianten die Bezeugung 
durch die alten Unzialen (B-SA) bereits geteilt ist, dann ist die Ent- 
scheidung fur die Textlesarten sehr schwierig. In den meisten Fallen 
bin ich Ra. gefolgt, damit sein sorgfaltig erarbeiteter Text gefestigt 
bleibt. An folgenden Stellen habe ich mich nach wiederholter Prtifung 
gegen Ra. entschieden: 

3,3 i^iXaasxai B—S* Zi. (iijiXaoxexai A S c Ra.) 

3,13 xal iav S A (xav B; Variante von Ra. nicht verzeichnet) 

8,19 xagdlav aov S A (arjv xagdlav B) 

11.12 negtaaevcov S (negiaaevei B A) 

12.3 ovx ear tv B (ovx eaxai S A) 

15.3 Ttoriel S A (noxlaei B) 

18.4 e£i%vidoei B (e^iyyevoei S A) 

22.6 crocpla S* (aotplag B A S c rel.) 

24.21 ol ead-ovreg S A (of ia&lovxeg B) 

29,19 ifiTzeaeZrat A S c (e/meaayv B-S*) 

31(34 Ra.),7 i&neoav S (i&neaov B A; Variante von Ra. nicht ver¬ 
zeichnet) 

37,17 xagdla B*-S* (xagdlag A S') 

42.16 nXr\gr\g B-S (nXfjgeg A) 

43.7 ini avvxeXela S* A (eni -Xelag B; ini -Xelatg S°) 

43.16 aaXev&rjaovxai ogrj S A (oaXev&tfoexai ogr) B) 

44,15 i£ayyeXeZ A (i£ayyiXXei B-S) 

47.22 eyxaraXinr} A (xaraXlnrj B-S) 

48.4 xavxrjcerat S A (xavxaa&ai B) 

49.13 Tjficvv retxrj S (fjfiZv r. B A) 

50.8 in 9 itfdcov B (in 9 i£odq> S A rel.) 
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Der Artikel 

In meinen Beitrdgen zur Ieremias-Septuaginta habe ich ausfuhrlich 
liber den Artikel geschrieben und festgestellt, dass er oft erst spater 
eingefugt wurde. Dies gilt besonders fur die Verwendung des Artikels 
beim Gottesnamen (kvqioq); aber auch in anderen Fallen ist er haufig 
sekundar. Die Ursprunglichkeit des Artikels wird erst recht fraglich, 
wenn bereits die alten Unzialen ihn nicbt einheitlich bezeugen. So musste 
an einer Reihe von Stellen der bei Ra. im Text stehende Artikel in den 
Apparat verwiesen werden. 

Zwei Falle seien ausfuhrlich genannt, namlich der Gottesname 
Kyrios als Subjekt und als Objekt, hier jedoch nur in der Wendung 
ol tpofiotifievoi (rov) kvqiov. 


kvqioq - 6 kvqioq 

Kyrios kommt als Subjekt 50mal vor. Davon sind 10 Stellen vor- 
wegzunehmen, wo Kyrios nicht allein, sondem mit einem Adjektiv bzw. 
einem Attribut oder als sekundare Variante (als Nominativ) des pri- 
maren Genitiv vorkommt: 

4,28 Kvqioq q fieog 

36,22(17 Ra.) Sri av el kvqioq 6 &e6g ( Sri kvqioq el 6 $e6g Ra.) 

39,6 iav (+ o A S alii) kvqioq 6 fiiyag ftehrjofl 

46,5c inrjKovoev airov (+ 6 l alii) fiiyag (+ 6 795) kvqioq 

42.17 iaregiooev (+ o 543) kvqioq 6 (> 248) viavr oKgdrcog 
32,21(35,18 Ra.) 6 fapiorog (kvqioq A; o kvqioq 336) 

42.18 o i tyiaroQ (o kvqioq B alii; kvqioq b 443) 

42,17a rolg ayloig kvqIov S Ra. (kvqioq B A alii; o kvqioq pauci) 

43,9 iv vrploroig kvqIov A S c Ra. (kvqioq B-S* 130) 

46,3 rox>g yog notefxovg kvqIov A S° Ra. (kvqioq B-S* alii). 

Ohne Artikel steht Kyrios (urspriinglich) 16mal; an 11 Stellen 
(1,9 1,30c 10,13 17,1 18,2 36,11 43,29 38,4 45,19 47,11 51,22) ist die 
Bezeugung geschlossen, an 5 Stellen (4,13 16,29 32,13 32,15 38,12) haben 
verschiedene Minuskeln (38,12 auch L) den Artikel eingefugt. 

Mit Artikel steht Kyrios (wohl urspriinglich) 14mal; an 9 Stellen 
(2,11 3,2 5,3 5,4 27,24 32,22 43,33 44,2 47,22) ist die Bezeugung einheit¬ 
lich, an 5 Stellen (10,14 10,16 15,10 26,28 46,9) haben verschiedene Mi¬ 
nuskeln (10,16 auch V L; 46,9 auch V) den Artikel nicht. 
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An 10 Stellen sind die alten Unzialen (B-SA) nicht einig: 1,26 
x\>giog B A Ra., <5 xvgiog S, ebenso 18,11 38,1 46,17 (Ra. aber hier 6 x.) | 
2,14 x. S*, ox. BAS' Ra. | 4,14 x. S, ox. BA Ra., ebenso 10,15 | 
15,13 x. B, 6 x. S A Ra. | 39,6 x. B-S* Ra., 6 x. A S« | 43,5 *. B-S 
Ra., 6 x. A. 

Das Bild ist sehr bunt; es lasst jedocb erkennen, dass der griech. 
tibersetzer selbst nicht konsequent war. Aber ebenso kann man anneh- 
men, dass oftmals der Artikel erst spater eingefugt worden ist; dies 
bezeugen vor allem die Unzialen. Deshalb ist der Artikel im Text von 
Ra. 2,14 4,14 10,15 15,13 46,17 (hier ist Ra. inkonsequent; siehe oben) 
gestrichen worden, ebenso 10,14.16 und 46,9 wegen der Nachbarschaft 
(10,15 und 46,17), zumal 6 10,16 und 46,9 in V und vielen Minuskeln 
fehlt. 


ol tpofiotifievoi (rov) xvgiov 

Diese Wendung kommt in Sirach sehr oft vor: im Plural 12mal 
und im Singular llmal. Bei der pluralischen Wendung ist der Artikel 
oftmals nur schwach bezeugt, so dass er als sekundar angesprochen 
werden kann. Ebenso steht der singularische Nominativ (o <poj3ov/uevo<; 
xtigiov) immer ohne Artikel (3,7; 6,17; 15,1; 21,6; 31,16; 35,14). Bei 
den anderen Fallen ist der Artikel an 3 Stellen allgemein bezeugt: 1,13 
rw (pop. rov x. | 10,24 rov tpofi. rov x. | 25,10 vnsg rov <po@. rov x. Dage- 
gen schwanken die Handschriften 31,17 (popovfibov rov (> b 542 547) 
xvgiov und 36,1 ra> (pop. rov (> B A alii) xvgiov. 

Ebenso uneinheitlich ist die Uberlieferung in den Psalmen: 7mal 
ist der Artikel einheitlich uberliefert; an zwei weiteren Stellen fehlt er 
nur in A 55 (113,19) und in 55 (127,1); schliesslich ist an zwei Stellen 
(14,4 und 21,24) die Uberlieferung gespalten, aber es ist bedeutsam, dass 
die alten Unzialen B S A ihn nicht kennen. Deshalb hat Ra. nur Ps. 

14.4 und 21,24 keinen Artikel, wahrend er an den iibrigen neun Stellen 
steht. 

Richtig halt Baudissin das artikellose yofioti/i. xvgiov in Sirach fur 
urspriinglich, siehe Kyrios als Gottesname... I (Giessen 1929) 412 
Anm. 1. Deshalb ist Sir. 2,7 10,19 31,17 der Artikel, den Ra. in seinem 
Text hat, zu streichen. 

Lehrreich ist in dieser Hinsicht die bei Sirach 8mal vorkommende 
Wendung avolyetv (to) orofia. 

15.5 &vol£et to (> B alii Zi.) oro/ia afirov 
20,15 &vol£ei to (> 543 603) orofia adrov 
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24,2 to (> B A alii Ra. Zi.) oxo/xa avxfjg avoit-ei 
39,5 avoitjsi to (> B A alii Ra. Zi.) ordfia avxov 
51,25 rjvoiga to (> 336) crofia pov 
22,22 eav avoifyg (+ to l alii) oxofxa 

29.24 ovx avoii-eig (+ to 307 443) axofxa 

26.12 to (> A S c alii Zi.) axofia avoi£ei. 

Der Artikel ist an keiner Stelle einheitlich bezeugt. Ra. ist nicht 
konsequent verfahren, wenn er 24,2 und 39,6 den Artikel fallen lasst, 
ihn aber 15,5 und 26,12 behalt. Am liebsten mochte man den Artikel 
iiberall streichen. Aber wahrscheinlich war der Ubersetzer selbst nicht 
konsequent; er hat ihn im Anschluss an die hebr. Vorlage teils ausgelas- 
sen, oder dem griech. Syrachgefuhl folgend teils gesetzt. Im NT, wo die 
Wendung ebenfalls ofter vorkommt, steht immer der Artikel. 

So ist man berechtigt, den Artikel 15,5 und 26,12 als sekundar zu 
streichen. Dies ist auch an folgenden Stellen geschehen: 

Proposition : 

5.12 enl xco (> B A alii Zi.) ax6[xaxi oov 

14.1 ip x(p (> B S alii Zi.) axofiaxt avxov 

47.2 <bzd xcbv (> S A alii Zi.) vl&v laqarjX 

29.2 elg xov (> S A alii Zi.) xaiqov 

47,9 xaxevavxi xov (> S c A alii Zi.) dvaiaaxrjqiov 
7,8 iv yaq xfj (> S A alii Zi.) ftiq.. 

Ob j ekt : 

7,20 t fjv (> B alii Zi.) yrox^v avxov 
37,8 xrjv (> S* alii Zi.) y)v%rjv aov 
26,13 xov (> S A alii Zi.) &v8qa avxrjg 

43.24 xov (> A alii Zi.) xLvdvvov avxrjg . 

S u b j e k t : 

30,27(33,19 Ra.) xal oi (> S alii Zi.) rjyov^evot ixxXrjaiag 

44.12 sart) to (> B alii Zi.) oniq/ta avxcov: cf. 44,13 /nevel (+ to L 
alii) aniqfxa avxow 

50.13 Ttdvxec oi (> S alii Zi.) viol Aaqoov 
50,16 avixqayov oi (> B-S alii Zi.) viol Aaqcov, 
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Oftmals fehlt der Artikel nur in einer der alten Unzialen, in B und 
namentlich in S. Auch hier mochte man am liebsten den Artikel als 
sekundar in den Apparat verweisen, aber die iiberwaltigende Bezeugung 
lasst dies nicht zu. 


Das Possessiv-Pronomen 

Es lasst sich in alien Biichem der EXX beobachten, dass der griech. 
t)bersetzer oftmals das Possessiv-Pronomen der hebr. Vorlage nicht 
beriicksichtigt; erst recht lasst er es gern weg, wenn das hebr. Nomen 
kein Suffix hat. Oftmals ist das Poss.-Pron. erst spater eingefiigt worden, 
namentlich von den nach dem hebr. Text ausgerichteten Rezensionen 
des Origenes und Eukian. An vielen Stellen ist daher pov, aov, avrov - 
avrfjg-avrajv sekundar. Als Beispiel sei die bei Sirach 8mal vorkommende 
Wendung iv xatgcp (oder rjjbiiQa) d'Xhpeoyg genannt. Sie steht wie im Hebr. 
ohne Poss.-Pron. 4mal (2,11 22,23 40,24 51,10) und gegen das Hebr. 
4mal mit Poss.-Pron. (3,15 6,8b 6,10 32,26 = 35,24 Ra.). Aber an diesen 
4 Stellen ist die Bezeugung nicht einheitlich; ich habe deshalb im Gegen- 
satz zu Ra. hier das Poss.-Pron. in den Apparat verwiesen. Ebenso ist 
dies an den folgenden 9 Stellen geschehen: 

3,31 iv KaiQ& nrcbaecog avrov Ra. (> B alii Zi.) 

7,27 iv SXrj xagdta oov (> B alii Zi.) 

45.16 Ttegi rov Xaov aov (avrov V Z, -248 alii; > S* 248 alii Zi.) 

47,23 (xera ra>v narigcov avrov (= Regn. Ill 11,43; om. avrov B alii Zi.) 
7,36 ra ea^ara aov (> 307 315 603 753 Katz Zi. = H): cf. 28,6 ra 
saxara (+ aov 493-705 verss.) et 38,20 ra la%ara (+ aov 493-637 
alii) 

12,5 roi>g dgrovg avrov (> S* 694 Ea Zi. = H) 

19.17 rov TtXrjatov aov (= Eev. 19,17; om. aov S alii Zi.) 

30,38(33,29 Ra.) rag nedag avrov (> S* A B c alii Zi.) 

39,7 fiovXijv avrov (> S alii Zi.). 

Die Proposition iv 

Gewohnlich entspricht iv dem hebr. 6, wie es in der EXX iiblich 
ist, manchmal ist jedoch nur der blosse Ablativ verwendet. Wenn aber 
gewichtige Zeugen iv fur b iiberliefern, dann ist es gegen Rahlfs in den 
Text an folgenden Stellen aufzunehmen: 
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11,4d iv (= b pro m\ > S A alii Ra.) &vdg<bnoig 

45,8 iv (> B A alii Ra.) oxeveoiv 

48,17 a>Qvtjev iv (> B S A alii Ra.) oidrfgqt. 

Das zuletzt genannte Beispiel zeigt, dass iv nach -ev leicht aus- 
fallen konnte. Gleich im nachsten Vers (iftsyaZai^tjoev iv inegtjipavig 
48,18) fehlt iv in B-SA alii; hier hat es Rahlfs mit V alii richtig in den 
Text aufgenommen, siehe die unten genannten Stellen 45,19 inoirjoev iv 
und 47,10 Bwxev iv. Deshalb ist auch 45,20 mit S A alii zu schreiben 
rfxolpaoev iv nXtjo/novfj (statt rjxoi(iaoev nfyopovijv B alii Ra.). 

Der Sirach-tJbersetzer verwendet weiterhin iv fur das hebr. I, das 
sonst haufig mit dem Dativ-Artikel wiedergegeben wird. Deshalb ist 
ev (= l) nach dem Rat von Sm. zu 10,18 (S. 96f.) iv yewijjuaoiv in den 
Text aufzunehmen, auch wenn es nicht allgemein bezeugt ist. Ra. hat 
es femer 45,15 ( ev x(b ojiig(iaxt, civxov) und 45,19 (inoirjoev iv avxolg) 
zu Unrecht in den Apparat verwiesen. 

Richtig steht ev (= l) im Text von Ra.: 

35(32 Ra.),l iv (> S alii) avrolg \ 47,10 idcaxev iv (> S alii) iogralg \ 
48,15 &q%(ov ev (> B C) tw oixm \ 50,21 idevrigaioav (vel -<rev) 
iv (> V) Tigooxvvrjaei. 

Wenn der Ubersetzer so streng wie Aquila gewesen wire, dann 
mxisste iv (= l) auch an folgenden Stellen als urspriinglich angenommen 
werden: 

4,7a awaymyfj] pr. ev C | 4,7b jueyicnavi] ev fteyioTcm 404 | 8,11 rep 
0x6(10x1 oov] pr. ev #-534-613 694 | 12,1 xolg dya&olg oov] pr. 
ev O Da Sa. 

Femer musste iv auch an den Stellen stehen, wo die hebr. Partikel 
b (= in) vorhanden ist. Jedoch besteht zwischen Aquila und dem Sirach- 
tJbersetzer ein grosser Unterschied; deshalb ist Katz nicht zu folgen, 
wenn er 7,9 mit O 575 Da Aeth Syr iv vor xu> nX^&ei als urspriinglich 
einfugen will. 


Die Partikel xai 

Gewohnlich ist der Sinnspruch bei Sirach in zwei Vershalften oder 
2 mal 2 Verszeilen (a b, c d) geteilt, deren zweite (b, d) mit xai beginnt. 
Abweichend von dieser Regel ist manchmal xai in a iiberliefert, fehlt 
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aber in b. Die handschriftliche Bezeugung ist in solchen Fallen ofthials 
sehr schwach. Trotzdem ist im Text von Ra. xai 4,27a | 6,24a | 12,16a | 
19,22a | 39,14a | 48,14a zu streichen, dagegen 19,1b | 37,5b | 39,14d | 
42,20b | 48,3b (vor xax- leicht zu ubersehen) | 48,9b einzufiigen. 

Ferner ist xai 11,12 (vor ngoodeo/tevog = H) und 23,1c (vor pi) 
tifpfjg) gegen Ra. aus stilistischen Grtinden eingefugt worden. 

Der Sirach-Text der Gottinger Septuaginta wird somit gegenuber 
der Stuttgarter Ausgabe einen grossen Fortschritt bedeuten. Aber auch 
die neue Edition ist noch lange nicht am Ziel, sondem mitten unterwegs. 
Eine « editio perfecta atque omnibus numeris absoluta» wird niemals 
mogUch sein, da Sirach unter alien Buchern der griechischen Bibel die 
hochsten Anforderungen an jeden Herausgeber stellt. Namentlich fur 
das weite Feld der Konjekturen, die gerade in Sirach noch an zahlrei- 
chen, sich hartnackig verschliessenden Stellen fallig sind, gilt der Satz, 
den Katz in der ThEZ 61 (1936) 274 fur die ganze Septuaginta geschrie- 
ben hat: « Es bleibt noch unendlich viel zu tun ». 


Griechisches Worterverzeichnis 


Nur die ausfiihrlich besprochenen Worter und Wendungen 
verzeichnet. In Klammern steht die Sirach-Lesart der Stuttgarter 
tuaginta-Ausgabe von Alfred Rahlfs (= Ra.). 

&V&QOD7COIav&Qd>7i(ov (avxa>v) 10,17 46,12 . 

avoiyeiv'. avoiyeiv (to) oxofxo. . 

avxog'. avxw (&v&Qa)}t<i)) 4,5 . 

^oXiq : (.foXidog (flacnXel dia^oX^) 51,6 . 

£Xeyfi6g: iXey/iov (i/xov) 3,1 . 

iv ... 

imdixeo&au: imdeljcu (inlXel-ai) 6,18 . 

Evdoxia: evdoxiav (evloytav 36,16) 36,22 . 

sv Evboxia (ev svXoyta) 42,15d (Zusatz) . 

evodia: iv svodia ( ev eidoxiq.) 9,12 . 

evodla ( evXoyiav ) 11,22 . 

■&XTy>ig: iv xcugcp ^Xlfewg . 

xal . 

xcuvlCeiv: xaivtel (xXivet) 38,28 . 

xoug6g: iv xaigco &Xi'.y>ea)g .. 

xaxaonevdeiv: xaxianevaev (xaxenavaev) 45,3 . 

xaxaonetidei (xaxa anovdrfv) 43,22 . 
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xxigtog, 6 xx'jQiog . 481 

ol tpofioifievoi {tov) xvqiov . 482 

Xrjyeiv: Xtfyexe (Myere) 51,24 . 478 

Xoyiofiog: ( Xoyog) 27,6 . 470 

Xoyicfiov (Xoyov) 42,3 470 

Xoyog: Xoyq> (vo/ico 33,3) 36,3a . 470 

va6g: va6v (Xaov 36,13) 33,19 . 471 

vaov (Xaov) 50,5 471 

vexQ6g : vexqdv 27,18 . 463 

olxixrjg : olxercov (ixercbv 36,16) 36,22 . 471 

dXlyog: dXiyoig (Xoyoig) 20,13.27 . 472 

arSfia: avotyeiv (to) otdpta . 482 

awexeiv: awdxcov (ovvaycov) 14,4 473 

aco/ia: atb/iarog (ax6fxaxog) 37,22 474 

TQvcpxj: rQvqrijg (xQoyfjg) 37,20 . 474 

XQvcprjv (xqoqyrjv) 41,1 474 

(popetaftai: oi (popovfjievoi (xov) xijQiov . 482 

Wurzburg. 
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THE SEMITISMS OF ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL 1 

H. F. D. Sparks 

Even the most casual reader of St. Luke's Gospel is faced at the 
outset with a problem. After an author's preface of four verses, 
written in good idiomatic Greek, he is presented with a narrative of 
twenty-four chapters, of which the background, the ideas, and much 
of the phraseology, are unquestionably Semitic. The Semitic back¬ 
ground, many of the Semitic ideas, and some of the Semitic phraseo¬ 
logy, are, of course, easily explicable in the light of the subject-matter. 
But if we compare St. Luke with the other Synoptists, we are forced 
to admit that ‘subject-matter 1 is very far from being a complete 
explanation; for not only do certain of the characteristic Semitic 
expressions, which all three share, occur with greater frequency in 
St. Luke, but there are in addition a whole host of peculiarly Lukan 
Semitisms, that is, constructions and phrases, sometimes complete 
sentences, which, awkward in Greek, are normal and idiomatic in 
Semitic. And they are to be found in all parts of the Gospel. Thus, 
Zacharias and Elisabeth ‘ were both righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless'; 3 the 
Pharisees ‘lie in ambush’ for Jesus ‘to hunt something out of his 
mouth'; 3 the Day is to come ‘as a snare, upon all those who are 
sitting upon the face of all the earth’; 4 and the disciples, after the 
Resurrection, are enjoined to ‘sit’ in Jerusalem ‘until clothed from 
on high with power '.* How came it, then, that an Evangelist, who 
to judge from his preface could write as good Greek as any of his 
contemporaries, nevertheless wrote the body of his Gospel in this 
curious Sensitizing style ? That is the problem. 

A priori there are three possible solutions: (i) that the Gospel as 
it stands, apart from the Preface, is a translation into Greek of a 
Semitic original; (2) that the Semitisms are due to the Evangelist’s 
use of Semitic sources, which either he or someone else translated; 
(3) that he himself was consciously Semitizing. 

The first solution may easily be disposed of. St. Luke, it is agreed 
to-day, used at least two sources, St. Mark and Q; and both, when 
he used them, were in Greek. Consequently, any theory of a Semitic 
original for the Gospel as it stands is ruled out of court. The debate 
is accordingly between solutions 2 and 3, though neither of them is 
of necessity exclusive of the other. 

1 A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 25 February 
1943* 

* Luke i. 6 . 3 Luke xi. 54 . 4 Luke xxi. 34 , 35* * Luke xxtv. 49 . 

XLIV K 

Reprinted from Journal of Theological Studies. Vol. 44, 1943. 
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To begin with, our preference will probably be for 2 . Jesus, we 
may argue, was a Palestinian Jew: so were His disciples. Therefore 
the primitive records of His words and deeds will inevitably have 
been handed down, not in Greek, but in Semitic. When and where 
the first Greek translations were made is relatively unimportant. 
What is important is recognition of the fact that any Greek tradition 
that has any claims to historicity at all must be built ultimately on 
a Semitic foundation : and we shall expect to see traces of the influ¬ 
ence of that foundation, even in a quite advanced stage of the building. 
Since St. Luke’s Gospel represents such a stage, his Semitisms, we 
may conclude, fall naturally into place. 

Nor is this merely speculation. It is established that St. Luke 
knew St. Mark and Q in Greek. Whether either or both were initially 
composed in Greek is disputable; but, whatever their original language, 
their Greek shows very evident traces of the Semitic influences de¬ 
scribed above. And many of the traces persist in St. Luke. For 
example, St. Mark represerfts Jesus as assuring the disciples that 
they should * in no wise taste of deaths till they should see the kingdom 
of God V or again, in Q, in the injunction ‘Fear not them that kill 
the body*, <f>oflovtLai is followed by the preposition a no and the object 
in the genitive. 2 Both these characteristically Semitic expressions 
(and many more) are reproduced verbatim by St. Luke. Thus in 
order to account for a fair proportion of the Lukan Semitisms we 
need look no further than St. Mark and Q. And this explanation 
may be extended to cover whatever other sources St. Luke may have 
used; although what those sources were we can do no more than 
guess. 

Yet however many of the Semitisms are attributable to sources 
there is clearly a substantial residuum which can only be due to the 
Evangelist himself. His continual re-phrasing of St. Mark is decisive 
on this point. As an illustration may be compared the Markan and 
Lukan versions of the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 3 According 
to St. Mark, after the maltreatment of the first servant, the Lord of 
the Vineyard ‘sent unto them again another servant’; and then ‘he 
sent another ’. St. Luke has re-phrased twice—‘ and he added to send 
another servant ’; and then 4 he added to send a third The expression 
‘to add to do something’ in the sense of ‘doing it again’ is not 
Greek, but Semitic; so St. Luke has deliberately 4 improved * on his 
source by importing a Semitic idiom. But this instance is in no way 
unique. 4 And as St. Luke treated St. Mark, so, it may be presumed, 
he also treated Q and his other sources. 

1 Mark ix. 1 || Luke ix. 27. > Matt. x. 28 || Luke xii. 4. 

3 Mark xii. 1-12 || Luke xx. 9-19. 

4 Cp. e.'g. St. Luke's predilection when rewriting the Markan narrative for 
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Of the possible solutions, therefore, it seems that both 2 and 3 are 
partially correct though neither is completely so. Some Semitisms 
St. Luke found in his sources and retained: others he added himself; 
for the evidence shows him to have been an habitual and deliberate 
Semitizer. 

This inevitably calls for further elucidation, particularly when the 
Evangelist so described was a Gentile by birth and education, and, 
moreover, was writing for Gentiles. So far from having solved any¬ 
thing we are in reality only presented with the original problem in 
a fresh and acuter form. St. Luke, it is acknowledged, could write 
good Greek, and on occasion did so. Whence, then, his deliberate 
Semitisms ? 

When St. Luke wrote his Gospel he must have been a Christian of 
several years’ standing. He had spent much time in the company 
of St. Paul, who spoke both Greek and Semitic; he had mixed freely 
with Semitic speaking Christians in Palestine; and he had read at 
least two accounts of Jesus’ life and work written in a semitizing style. 
In consequence, it is not inconceivable that his native Greek had 
become so infected that he not only spoke, but also wrote, quite 
naturally, in the Semitic-Greek patois current among so many of his 
co-religionists. Indeed, in the light of the fact that he was a deliberate 
Semitizer, he will have done so consciously in order to ‘stick to 
tradition’; that is, because he thought that such a style was the 
established medium for the writing of a Christian Gospel. 

Confirmation, or otherwise, of this hypothesis has to be sought in 
any distinctive Aramaisms the Gospel may exhibit; since not only 
was Aramaic the particular Semitic language that St. Luke would 
come across among his Semitic-speaking friends, but it was also the 
foundation of the Gospel tradition. If we are to maintain that 
St. Luke’s Semitisms are due to the patois , we are bound to ask what 
evidence there is for distinctive Aramaic influence on his style. 

An investigation yields a disappointingly meagre return. Only two 
characteristically Aramaic expressions are at all common : the colloca¬ 
tion of the verb ‘ to be ’ with the participle in place of the finite verb, 
as in fjoav 8e avTcu iyyi£ovT €$; 1 and the phrase 1 to begin to do 
something’, as in the constantly recurring ‘he began to say *.* This 
is indeed very little; especially when one remembers that neither of 
these expressions is confined to Aramaic. And in view of St. Luke’s 
studied omission, or translation, of the Aramaic words and names 

the graphic ‘And behold* at v. 12, 18, &c.; his re-phrasing of St. Mark’s 
* and they were all amazed* as ‘and amazement came upon them all * at iv. 36 ; 
and his expansion of St. Mark’s avrov Kparijaai into imfia Actv en atrrov ray 
X€i pas at xx. 19. 

1 Luke xv. 1. 1 e.g. Luke iv. 21, vii. 24. 
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that St. Mark has preserved, 1 we are forced to conclude that the 
influence of the patois y if it was exerted at all, can only have been 
slight. 

But although hardly any of St. Luke’s Semitisms are demonstrably 
derivable from Aramaic, there are several which can be traced without 
question to Biblical Hebrew. Three of these may be conveniently 
illustrated from one verse: tcai iyevcro cv rw chat, avrov cv piq, rcov 
ttoXcwv teal iSov avrjp TrXijpTjs \c7rpas* The opening phrase tcai 
eyevero , so frequent in St. Luke, is the familiar Old Testament ‘and 
it came to pass'. Here, as often in the Old Testament, it is followed 
by ‘in' with the infinitive and the personal pronoun. There is, 
furthermore, no main verb in the verse: instead, the graphic Hebraic 
‘and behold* leaves ‘a man (in the nominative) full of leprosy* 
hanging in the air. The whole sentence just asks to be translated 
into Hebrew word for word. Yet common as are its idiosyncrasies 
in Hebrew, they are either unknown, or else very rare, in Aramaic. 
St. Luke has not Aramaized, but Hebraized, as he has very frequently 
elsewhere. 

In a Gentile writing for Gentiles this is extraordinary. There is 
no reason to suppose that St. Luke made a special study of Hebrew. 
And even if he did, it is hardly likely that he became so soaked in its 
idiom as habitually to Hebraize his sources. 

There remains but one other alternative: that the Hebrew idiom 
in which he wrote came to him from the LXX. As a Gentile Christian 
he will certainly have known the LXX; for it was the only means of 
access the non-Semitist had to those vital Scriptures which were the 
proof of the Christian preaching. What more natural than that an 
instructed Christian, such as St. Luke shows himself to be, should 
not only know his LXX, but know it well, and hold it in high 
esteem; so that when he came to write his Gospel"he deliberately 
copied the LXX language and consciously wrote in what he would 
call ‘ Biblical * style ? Viewed from this angle it is not the' body of 
the Gospel with its Semitisms that requires explanation, so much 
as the preface with its cultivated Greek: but the preface, can be 
explained without difficulty as another of St. Luke’s essays in style, 
designed to commend to a critical public what they might otherwise 
have thought from its opening sentences a literary monstrosity. 

So much for generalizations. It has now to be shown that this 
influence-of-the-LXX hypothesis is supported by the evidence of the 
Gospel itself; and the evidence is best summarized under five heads. 

1 Thus TaAite HoOpt at Mark v. 41 and 'Apfid at Mark xiv. 36 are both 
omitted by St. Luke; while St. Mark's 6 Kavavatos ia translated by o ZijAwnjy 
at Luke vi. 15. 

* Luke v. 12. 
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1. The Old Testament Quotations in St. Luke demonstrate that the 
author normally quoted from the LXX. When he is dependent on 
St. Mark and Q he frequently leaves differences from the LXX 
unaltered;’ but when not dependent on them,* or when expanding 
a quotation derived from them, 1 * * * 5 he approximates very closely indeed 
to the LXX. 

2. The forms of Old Testament proper names in St. Luke are almost 
always identical with the forms in the LXX. The only exception of 
significance is the case of Elisha: whereas the LXX consistently has 
the indeclinable 'EXeioale, St. Luke declines 'EXuroatosS On the 
other hand should be noted: (a) St. Luke’s preference for ' IepovoaX-qp 
as against St. Mark’s 'ItpoooXvpa—'IepovoaXrjp is also the LXX’s 
preference; ( b ) the appearance of Cainam, son of Arphaxad, in the 
Genealogy—Cainam appears in the LXX though not in the Hebrew 
text of Gen. xi. 12, 13; (c) the occurrence at Luke iv. 26 of the 
declinable form Zihwvia for Sidon, which occurs nowhere else in 
the whole of Greek literature except in the LXX rendering of 1 Kings 
xvii. 9, which is precisely the passage to which St. Luke is referring. 

3. The characteristic vocabulary of St. Luke is very largely to be 
explained as drawn from the LXX. As examples may be cited: 
(a) a characteristically Lukan word—the preposition ivwmov, which 
though frequent in St. Luke and the LXX is never found outside 
the New Testament except occasionally in the papyri; (i) a technical 
t er m—dvaroAij as applied to the Messiah at Luke i. 78 is the LXX 
translation of the ‘Branch’ at Jer. xxiii. 5 and Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12; 
(c) a word used in an abnormal sense —xoiXla is used by St. Luke in 
the sense of ‘womb’ seven timeses it commonly is in the LXX, 5 
but it is not so used elsewhere except in one passage in St. Matthew. 
To these examples may be added St. Luke’s use (five times) of prjpa 
in the sense of ‘thing’, a usage which is otherwise confined to the 
LXX. 7 

4. A high percentage of St. Luke’s most striking phrases have either^ 
exact, or very close, parallels in the LXX. Thus -nopeveoeat onloo)? 
itraiptiv rfjv <f>wv ijV or roi/s o<f> 9 aXpovs? iroieZv iXeos perd ,' 0 orqplteiv 

1 e g Mark i. 3 II Luke iii. 4; Matt. xi. 10 || Luke vii. 27 . 

> e.g. Luke xxiii. 30. 3 e -8- Luke 5iL 5 . 6 - 

♦ I regard as insignificant the case of Elijah, where St. Luke adopts the 
declinable 'HXtias found in the Apocryph al Books, Josephus, and St. Mark, 

as against the indeclinable ’HAeioti of the LXX Historical Books; and also 
a few minor variations in the Genealogy. 

5 e.g. Gen. xxx. 2; Job ii. 9 b. * Matt - ,a - 

7 Cp. e.g. Gen. xv. i; i Kings i. 27. 

* Luke xxi. 8: cp. e.g. Deut. vi. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 42. # 

9 Luke vi. 20, xi. 27, xvi. 23, xvii. 13: cp. e.g. Gen. xiii. 10; Ruth 1. 9 » * 4 * 

10 Luke i. 72, x. 37: cp. e.g. Gen. xxiv. 12; Judges i. 24. 
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to v ■poawirov,' ttLttthv oropan paxalpasf are all good LXX. As 
a more lengthy parallel may be adduced the words of the angel to 
Mary ovk aSwar-qaei irapa tov Oeov irav prjpaf which may be com¬ 
pared with the question to Abraham pi) dSwarer irapa rw $ew pfjpa* 
and also the similar phrase in Deut. xvii. 8. 5 

$. In a number of instances St. Luke has re-phrased St. Mark either 
in accordance with LXX usage, or in characteristically LXX language. 
Four instances must suffice. In the Parable of the Sower, 4 according 
to St. Mark, some seed fell els rd<r axavdas: St. Luke says it fell 
«V piotp TWV a.KavOa>v —a perfectly possible expression, but not nearly 
such idiomatic Greek as St. Mark’s: the alteration is due to St. Luke’s 
partiality for eV plow, which he has derived from the LXX. 7 At 
Mark ix. 31 Jesus ‘was teaching his disciples and said to them’: 
St. Luke has in the parallel passage ‘put into your ears these words’, 
a phrase which has several parallels in the LXX. 8 Again, St. Mark’s 
Greek for respecting anyone’s person ’ is fiXeireiv els irpoawirov, for 
which St. Luke substitutes Xapfiaveiv irpoawtrovf a regular LXX 
translation of a common Hebrew idiom. 10 Finally, St. Luke has twice 
emended St. Marks fiXeirere airo, in the sense of ‘beware of’ to 
•npoaegere diro : 11 the LXX has irpooexetv airo six times, but Liddell 
and Scott quote no instances outside the Bible. 

This evidence is, I submit, conclusive. Granted that St. Luke was 
dependent upon Semitizing sources; granted also that he may have 
been influenced to a slight degree by the Semitic-Greek patois of his 
Aramaic-speaking friends; the bulk of his Semitisms are to be 
ascribed to his reverence for, and imitation of, the LXX. They are, 
in fact, not ‘ Semitisms ’ at all, but ‘ Septuagintalisms ’; and St. Luke 
himself was not a ‘Semitizer’, but an habitual, conscious, and de¬ 
liberate ‘ Septuagintalizer’. 


How does this conclusion affect our estimate of St. Luke’s Gospel 
as a whole ? In particular, what light has it to throw on the out¬ 
standing problem of the nature and value of the material peculiar to 
the Gospel ? 


■ Luke ix. si: cp. e.g. Jer. iii. 12 ; Ezek. vi. 2. 

* Luke xxi. 24: cp. e.g. Isa. iii. 25; Jer. xxi. 7; Ecclus. xxviii. 18 

1 Luke i' 37 * ♦ Gen. xviii. 14. 

s It may be that some of the longer parallels should be classed as quotations 
under § 1, but whether quotations or reminiscences they are equally evidence 
of LXX influence. 

6 Mark iv. 1-9 || Luke viii. 4-8. 

• ’ has <V •*** wi,h the genitive eight times: St. Mark has it twice: 

in the LXX it is very common. 

8 e.g. Exod. xvii. 14; Jer. xxxiii. 15; Mai. it. 2. 

* £? ark x !f: *♦ \ V uke “• “• 10 e.g. Lev. xix. 15; Ps. lxxxi. 2. 

Mark vnt. 15 || Luke xu. 1; Mark xii. 38 || Luke xx. 46. 
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As is well kncwn, it is argued by one side in the debate on this 
question, that in addition to St. Mark and Q, St. Luke used also 
another written source (L), 1 which he frequently preferred to St. Mark, 2 
and which the modern historian can trust as a first-cla 9 s authority; 3 
by the other side it is argued that St. Luke had no other written 
sources besides St. Mark and Q, 4 and that his peculiar matter is 
sometimes his own writing up of fragments which he had gleaned 
fmm oral tradition, and sometimes his re-writing and re-interpretation 
for dogmatic reasons of material which he found in St. Mark. 5 The 
issue has still to be decided; but no one, it seems, has as yet con¬ 
sidered the bearing on it of the Evangelist’s Semitizing style. 

It would be foolish to claim too much: to pretend, for example, 
either that the facts brought forward in the first part of this paper 
and the conclusion arrived at will settle the question outright, or that 
in reaching a settlement they are even of primary importance. Yet 
they are, I suggest, of some importance; and they should be taken 
into consideration along with other facts. For if, in the matter 
peculiar to St. Luke, we can detect any sections that are certainly not 
Septuagintalistic, i.e. if we can pick out either in dialogue or in 
narrative any definite Aramaisms, then the case for a written L is 
supported, at any rate to the extent that there is evidence for an 
historically reliable source or sources independent of the Evangelist. 
If, on the other hand, all the Semitisms in the peculiar matter can be 
accounted for as Septuagintalisms, then the evidence for an indepen¬ 
dent source or sources is weakened, and the case of those who maintain 
that L is no more than St. Luke’s writing up of oral tradition and 
his re-writing of St. Mark, is proportionately strengthened. 

By way of illustrating and expanding this contention, and indicating 
on which side the truth would appear to lie, we may briefly examine 
five specimen sections. 

First, the Infancy Narratives (Luke i, ii). The whole of these 
narratives reads like a piece of one of the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament, particularly the opening of the First Book of Samuel, 
There are no traces of Aramaic whatsoever: the idiom is Biblical 
Hebrew. Even Torrey is forced to admit this; for, although he 
regards every other chapter in the Four Gospels as translated from 
Aramaic, he makes an exception here and conjectures for these two 
chapters only a Hebrew original. Yet in addition to their Hebraic 

1 e.g. Easton, The Gospel according to St. Luke (p. xxiii). 

a e.g. Streeter, The Four Gospels (pp. 209 ff.). 

3 This would appear to be the logic of Streeter’s statement that * if the 
conclusions of this chapter are sound we must recognize in Proto-Luke the 
existence of another authority comparable to Mark* (The Four Gospels t p. 222). 

4 e.g. Creed, The Gospel according to St. Luke (p. Ixvi). 

5 e.g. R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (pp. 164 ff.). 
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flavour, their vocabulary and phraseology are also very definitely 
Septuagintal: Zacharias, for instance, was if efafieplas 'Apia, and he 
ministered at to Qvaiacn”qpiov rov OvpLidpLaros — both LXX technical 
terms. If, therefore, there be a Semitic source behind Luke i, ii, that 
source must have been Hebrew; and it would further seem that the 
Greek translator, whoever he was, translated with one eye all the time 
on the LXX. It may be that the translator was St. Luke himself, if 
he knew any Hebrew: it may be, again, that he was some unknown 
Christian, whose version St. Luke drastically revised: or, it may even 
be that there was no Hebrew original, that St. Luke’s source existed 
in Greek from the start, and that the LXX language is due either to 
the author, or to St. Luke, or to both. The number of these com¬ 
plicated possibilities is Legion. But it is far easier to suppose that 
St. Luke had no source at all; that when in Palestine with St. Paul 
he heard some traditions about Jesus’ and John the Baptist’s births: 
and that when he came to compose his Gospel he used them as an 
introduction to the Markan narrative, and cast them in a deliberately 
‘ Biblical ’ mould. 

Second, the Synagogue Story (Luke iv. 16-30). In this section 
there is but one possible indication of Aramaic influence, the peri¬ 
phrastic fjv avarcdpafipievos. As was seen above, this usage is common 
in St. Luke ; it is found also both in classical Greek and the LXX» 
so that when we remember in addition that many of the Lukan 
occurrences are in introductions to sections (as here) which are plainly 
editorial, its assistance in proving an Aramaic background is hardly 
very great. Yet an unmistakably Semitic atmosphere pervades the 
story throughout. In the light of our general conclusion about the 
nature of St. Luke’s Semitisms it is likely that the majority in this 
instance are Septuagintalisms: and such an analysis proves them to 
be. Thus, the phrase in verse 26, eh Uapenra rtfs 2iha>vias npos 
yvvaiKa xVP av * ls demonstrably an exact reminiscence of the LXX 
text of 1 Kings xvii. 9; while of the twenty-six words in the Isaiah 
quotation in verses 18 and 19, twenty-four are identical with the 
LXX. This evidence can be harmonized with the view that St. Luke 
was following a source, which here, as elsewhere, he preferred to 
St. Mark—provided we admit that he radically Septuagintalized it. 
But the alternative hypothesis is simpler, that he re-wrote, not some 
imaginary source, but the similar story in Mark vi. 1-6, and that he 
transferred its occasion from the middle of the Ministry to the 
beginning in order to draw out its symbolic significance. 1 

Third, the Parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 29-37). This 
parable has far fewer Semitisms than either of the sections previously 

1 In this he anticipates John i. ti (‘He came unto his own, and they that 
were his own received him not'). 
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considered, though four, at least, may be noted (the verb Sweat# used 
in the sense of ‘ vindicate*; the twice repeated * fell among thieves 1 ; 
the periphrasis ‘he who did mercy with him*; and * Go’ introducing 
the final command); and all of them are most naturally accounted 
for as due to LXX influence. Concurrently with the decrease in the 
number of Semitisms there is a marked increase in the number of 
literary, or classical, words and phrases (e.g. rffuOavrj, ?ravSoxeiov, 
vnoXajiwv of ‘answering*, 1 or Kara wyKvplav). In fact, stylistically 
the parable reads very much like one of the chapters from the latter 
half of Acts, 1 where a similar combination of Septuagintal with more 
literary Greek is observable. And the reason is probably the same in 
both cases; that St. Luke is writing the story which he has to tell 
in his own words; and because he is recording a ‘living* situation, 
and not merely ‘what happened* in the past, he becomes in conse¬ 
quence less consciously ‘Biblical*. At all events, this seems more 
plausible than the suggestion that he found in L a story already 
complete, which he then proceeded, not only to Septuagintalize, 
but also to classicize, into exact conformity with his literary style 
in Acts. 

Fourth, the Healing of the Ten Lepers (Luke xvii, n-19). The 
story opens with a first-class Hebraism— Kal iyivero with cV t# and 
the infinitive, followed by Kal resumptive. Unless we conjecture 
a Hebrew source, this will be a Septuagintalism. And there are more 
to come— Kal avros Sc'qpx^ro Sta p.€aov ; /cat avrol fjpav <f*<t)vr}v 
X eyovre?; TTOpevOivres cViSeifare ; v7T€(rrp€tfjev /xcra </>a)vijs pcyaXys 
Sofa'£aiv tov Qeov\ Kal avros fy Uafiapelr^s- The section exhibits 
throughout the hall-mark of the Evangelist's Septuagintalizing style. 
It is conceivable, of course, that St. Luke Septuagintalized another 
source more thoroughly than he Septuagintalized St. Mark. It is 
more probable, however, that the Ten Lepers are an example of his 
own free composition, either based on what came to him from oral 
tradition, or a pro-Samaritan elaboration of the Single Leper in 
Mark i. 40-5. 

Fifth, the Institution of the Eucharist (Luke xxii. 15-20). Assuming 
with the majority of scholars that St. Luke’s text ends at verse 19 b 
with ‘ This is my Body *, we have to account both for the transposition 
of the order of the Cup and the Bread, and the peculiarly Lukan 
Words of Institution in verses 15 to 18. Some ascribe these verses 
to a special Passion source; others regard verses 17 and 18 as a re¬ 
writing of St. Mark, which St. Luke has prefaced in verses 15 and 

1 Although this is frequent in the LXX Job. 

* e.g. irXqyas iinBcvrcs occurs again at Acts xvi. 23 ; and with imfhftdoas Sc 
avrov cm to tStov tcnjvos compare KTTjVT] T€ irapaorfjoat iva tmfhpdoavrts tov 
flavXov (Acts xxiii. 24). 
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16 with 4 a Paschal introduction to the scene as a whole*. 1 The 
language of verses 17 and 18 is consistent with either hypothesis. 
On the one side, we may argue that there would be almost certainly 
a very close similarity between any two sources at such a point in the 
story as this; on the other side, that the alterations which St. Luke 
has introduced into St. Mark are of precisely the kind we should 
have expected him to introduce. But verses 15 and 16 have no 
parallel in St. Mark: are they from another source or St. Luke’s 
4 Paschal introduction * ? Here a Semitism may help to a decision. 
*EmOvfila €7re6vfir]cra y says Jesus, rovro to rraoxa (fxxyclv. This collo¬ 
cation of the cognate noun in the dative with the finite verb is a 
frequent LXX rendering of the common Hebrew idiom of the verb 
with its infinitive absolute, an idiom which, it is worth remembering, 
does not occur in Aramaic. If, then, verses 15 and 16 are a correct 
record of what Jesus actually said, He must on this occasion have 
spoken in Hebrew; and the Greek translator will have rendered 
faithfully in accordance with LXX practice. This is not impossible. 
But it is surely more likely that in imdvfiia iir^dv^Tjaa we should 
recognize another of St. Luke’s Septuagintalisms; and, if this be so, 
the scales are weighted heavily in favour of the second hypothesis. 

I am fully aware that in the discussion of these specimens we have 
done no more than balance probabilities. I am also aware, and I wish 
to stress, that the evidence of the Semitisms is only a fraction of the 
total available. Yet it is, none the less, worth considering. And for 
what it is worth, it points in one direction: namely, that St. Luke 
had no other sources besides St. Mark and Q; that he took St. Mark 
as a skeleton, and clothed that skeleton with flesh, from Q, from his 
own writing up of floating tradition, and from his frequent theological 
rewriting of material derived from St. Mark. Consequently, to 
contend in these circumstances that his peculiar matter is historically 
a first-class authority, 'comparable to St. Mark*, is inadmissible. 
But I emphasize once again, in conclusion, there is no proof to be 
gained from the Semitisms: there is only probability . 

H. F. D. Sparks 

1 Creed, The Gospel according to St . Luke (p. 265). 
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KENNETH J. THOMAS 

THE OLD TESTAMENT CITATIONS 
IN HEBREWS 

The textual origin of the O.T. citations in Hebrews has long been an enigma. 
From the time the texts of the two principal witnesses to the LXX, LXX A 
and LXX B , became available in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
it has been observed that the text of the citations in Hebrews does not 
exactly correspond to either. F. Bleek, who was evidently the first to make a 
systematic textual study of these citations, concluded that the author of 
Hebrews used a recension closely related to LXX A . X Most commentators 
since have concluded that some text of the LXX was used, variously ex¬ 
plaining variations from it as due to citation from memory, intentional 
adaptations by the author, and errors of transcription in his manuscript. 2 
Others have suggested that the citations were taken from a lost version of 
the Greek O.T. 3 or from liturgical sources. 4 

However, in spite of the inconclusive results of past studies, comparison 
with the LXX text does seem to provide the key to the textual origin of the 
O.T. citations in Hebrews. These citations are closely related textually to 
the primary LXX texts, LXX A and LXX B . Six passages are cited verbatim 
according to these texts. 6 Only 56 variations of any kind from LXX A / B 
are found in the 29 direct citations from the O.T. 6 Because of this obvious 
relationship to LXX A and LXX B , it is important to consider all the varia¬ 
tions from LXX A / B in order to establish the kind of relationship between the 
citations and LXX A / B . 7 

1 F. Bleek, Der Brief an die Hebrder erlautert... (Berlin, 1828-40), 1, 374. 

* All three of these explanations are propounded by H. B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testa¬ 
ment in Greek (Cambridge, 1900), p. 402; F. H. Woods, ‘Quotations*, A Dictionary of the Bible... , ed. 
J. Hastings (Edinburgh, 1898-1904), iv, 187; and K. O. Stendahl, The School of St Matthew 
(Uppsala, 1954), pp. i6of. 

* P. Padva, Les Citations de VAncien Testament dans l J £pitre aux Hibreux (Paris, 1904), p. 101. 

4 H. V. Burch, The Epistle to the Hebrews t Its Sources and Message (London, 1936), pp. 58f.; C. Spicq, 
L'ipitre aux Hibreux (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1952-3), 1, 336; S. Kistemaker, The Psalm Citations in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Amsterdam, 1961), p. 59. But see P. Katz, ‘The Quotations from Deutero¬ 
nomy in Hebrews’, £. N . W. xlix (1958), 221. The only textual evidence for this theory is the citation 
of Deut. xxxii. 43 from the Odes in Heb. i. 6. The element of truth in this theory is that the author of 
Hebrews used passages familiar to his readers from worship and apologetic use. See C. H. Dodd, 
According to the Scriptures: the substructure of New Testament Theology (London, 1952); B. Lindars, New 
Testament Apologetic (London and Philadelphia, 1961); and C. F. D. Mmile, The Birth of the New 
Testament (London, 1962). 

8 Ps. ii. 7 in i. 5a; II Sam. vii. 14 in i. 56; Ps. cix. 1 in i. 13; Isa. viii. 18 in ii. 13&J Ps. cix. 4 in 
v, 6; and Gen. xxi. 12 in xi. 18. 

1 LXX A / B is used to indicalc all readings found in either LXX A or LXX B . Variations from LXX A / B 
are all readings which differ from both LXX A and LXX®. 

7 The evidence of the N.T. witnesses makes it possible to establish with almost complete certainty 
the text of the citations in Hebrews, thus providing a sound basis for a critical study of the O.T. text 

Reprinted from New Testament Studies. Vol. II, 1964-5. 
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Analysis of variations from LXX A / B 
Hebrews i. 6 (Deut. xxxii. 43) 

The author of Hebrews uses this quotation to demonstrate the superiority 
of the ‘Son’ over the angels. The text as found in LXX A / B does not suggest 
this interpretation as it has viol as the subject of Trpooxuvqacirrcocrav. How¬ 
ever, the text found in the Odes has fiyyeAoi as the subject. 1 This text is 
immediately applicable as an indication of the worship of the ‘Son 5 by the 
angels. 2 Since the Hymn of Moses (Deut. xxxii) was used liturgically in the 
Temple as a Psalm and in the Church as a part of the Easter vigil, 3 this‘form 
of the text was probably familiar at the time of the writing of Hebrews and 
used intentionally by the author to fit his purpose. 4 

Hebrews i. 7 (Ps. ciii. 4) 

This citation has mrpd* 9X6ycc 6 (flame(s) of fire) instead of Trvp 9X£yov 
(a flaming fire). There is a question as to whether the author of Hebrews 
considered 9X670 to be singular or plural. Technically, 9X6705 is the 
accusative plural form of 9X6^, but it is very rarely used. 6 Rather, in the LXX 
the singular and plural forms are identical for both the dative and accusative 
forms. 7 The author of Hebrews, following LXX usage, has evidently con¬ 
sidered 9X670 to be the plural form. 8 This perfects the parallelism with 
TTveOpaxo, with both 9X670 and ttvcvuocto being plural forms. 9 The revised 
reading indicates that each angel can be made into a flame of fire, reminiscent 
of Exod. iii. 2, in contrast to the ‘Son’, who remains the same forever. The 

used by the author. The N.T. text has had sufficient authority to withstand correlation with the LXX 
with the result that in Hebrews only 15 of 56 variations from LXX A / B have been correlated with 
LXX A / B in any N.T. witnesses and in only 7 of 23 instances for which LXX A and LXX B differ is 
the alternate reading found in any N.T. witnesses. This result in Hebrews corresponds with that 
for the N.T. generally. Cf. Stendahl, op. cit. p. 164, and G. N. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles ... 
(London, 1953), p. 172. 

1 The Odes, or Canticles, follow the Psalter in most Greek MSS. since the fifth century. The text in 
Hebrews is exactly the same as Deut. xxxii. 43 in the Odes of LXX 6 *. The Odes in LXX A has the 
same except for an additional ol before AyyeAot which may have, been assimilated from the similar 
text in Ps. xcvi. 7 of the LXX. Witnesses to Deut. xxxii. 43 with the same text as LXX A are LXX**®* 1 *** 7 
Bo Eth Sah* 1 * Just Or Eus Hi!. These may be attempts to correlate the LXX text with the version 
in the Odes. Deut. xxxii. 43 in the LXX is known to have been translated from the Hebrew and not 
interpolated from another source, as the existence of a Hebrew antecedent has been established by 
the discovery of a Hebrew fragment in Cave 4 at Khirbet Qumran. See P. W. Skehan, ‘A Fragment 
of the “Song of Moses” (Deut. 32) from Qpmran*, B.A.S.O.R. gxxxvi (1954), taf* Cf P. Katz, 
op. cit . p. 219. 

1 Lindars, op. cit . p. 211 n. 3. 

• H. Schneider, ‘Die biblischen Oden im christlichen Altertum*, Biblica , xxx (1949), 28-65; 
F. Werner, The Sacred Bridge (London and N.Y., 1959), pp. 141 f. 

6 Lindars, op. cit. pp. 244f.; Kistemaker, op. cit . p. 22. 

6 Parallels in Boh, Sah, and a few Lucian-type LXX minuscules. 

6 H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae (Paris, 1831-65), vm, 953. 

1 Cf. Ps. xxviii. 7 and Isa. lxvi. 15. 

8 Also translated as plural in Boh and Sah. 

9 Kistemaker, op. cit . p. 24, suggests the change was made to harmonize Tn/f>6$ 9X670 with -nvjuucrra 
for proper balance and rhythm in liturgical use. 
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contrast is borne out in the following two quotations which indicate that the 
‘Son’ has an eternal throne (i. 8), is from the beginning (i. 10), and never 
changes (i. 12). The author of Hebrews has used this change to strengthen 
the comparison between Jesus and the angels, emphasizing the stability of 
the ‘ Son’s’ nature in contrast to the ephemeral form of the angels, 1 

Hebrews i. 8-9 (Ps. xliv. 7-8) 

As indicated above, this citation is part of the author's argument that the 
‘Son* is superior to the angels. The changes from the LXX A / B text indicate 
that the author of Hebrews is using it to show the 1 Son’s’ association with 
God to the extent of sharing God’s power and authority. This is not done by 
calling the ‘Son’ ‘God’, but by showing a close relationship between the 
‘Son’ and ‘God’. 8 The key to this interpretation is in understanding the 
first line to mean ‘God is thy throne for ever and ever’ instead of ‘Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever’. This is indicated by the use of pacnAefas 
auTou 3 4 * * * instead of pctaiAelas aov and the change to Kcti rj pdpSos Tqs ev- 
80 tt)tos pdpBos 4 from pApSos eudurrjTos rj pAp6o$. The use of ocutou 
forces 6 8e6s to be the subject so as to give an antecedent. The change of word 
order clearly establishes the parallelism of the two clauses] indicating that 
the Father’s sceptre is also the ‘Son’s’: ‘Thy (the Son’s) throne is God 
(the Father) for ever and ever and the sceptre of uprightness (the Son’s) 
is the sceptre of his (the Father’s) kingdom.’ Thus, through the use of these 
changes the author of Hebrews has indicated that it is the ‘ Son ’ who is 
addressed and who is in closest association with God the Father, reigning 
with the power and authority of God over all, including the angels. 

Hebrews i. 10-12 (Ps. ci. 26-8) 

The contrast between the ‘Son’ and the angels is continued in this 
citation. 5 IA is moved to the beginning of the quotation for emphasis, 
immediately associating it with the aou of the preceding quotation which 
referred to the ‘Son’. The addition of <bs IhAtiov in i. 12 emphasizes the 
frequency and casualness with which creation (which includes the angels) is 
changed: the creation will be changed even ‘as a garment’. 6 This is surely a 

1 Cf. contrast between God and the angels in IV Ezra viii. 20-3. 

# Since the author of Hebrews is not concerned to address ‘the Son* as God, the additional Koi 
cannot be considered a separation of two quotations as suggested by Kistemaker, op. cit. p. 25. 

8 AOtoO is accepted as the original reading of Heb. i. 8 because of the strong witness of N.T. 1 ** 3 
(which, in eleven other instances of minority readings in Hebrews, where they are together, are 
considered to have the original reading), the scribal tendency to use eov to avoid difficulties of inter¬ 
pretation, and the tendency to retain eov as found in the LXX. 

4 Parallel to change of word order found in LXX 141 . Parallel to additional kc rf in LXX 8 *' 14 *. 

* This Psalm had already been given a Messianic interpretation in the LXX and in Matt. xxiv. 22 

and Mark xiii. 20. Cf. B. W. Bacon, ‘Heb. 1,10-12 and the Septuagint Rendering of Ps. 102, 23*, 

ZJf-W. m (1902), 280-5. Also Moule, op. cit . p. 79. 

• Cf. similar idea in Isa. xxxiv. 4 which seems to be associated with Ps. d. 27 because of the 

occurrence of IA(6)l§n$. 
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special reference to the angels, of whom it has been said, ‘They are new 
every morning (Hagigah 14a).’ 1 

Hebrews ii. 6-8 (Ps. viii. 5-7) 

The contrast between the ‘Son’ and the angels is continued by showing 
that God did not subject the world to come to angels but to man. 2 The 
author uses the Psalm with a dual application to both man and the ‘Son’, 8 
as in verse 8 ccutco is left unspecified so as to apply to both the ‘Son* and 
man: everything is not yet in subjection to either man or the ‘Son*. The 
author continues in the narrative to apply the themes of humiliation and 
exultation found in the quotation to both man and Jesus, who is now identi¬ 
fied by name for the first time. Because of this dual application it was 
necessary for the author to omit Kal Kcrr£crrr|crccs aCrriv frrrl toc Ipya (tgSv) 
yeipcov aou from the citation. Since he had already said that the ‘Son’ had 
participated in the act of creation (i. 10) he could not include a line which 
would ignore his part in the creation. 

Hebrews ii. 12 (Ps. xxi. 23) 

This citation substitutes drrayyeAco for 8it|yi*|aoiAai. Although the words 
are synonyms, drTayyeAcb is a more striking word having associations with 
both fiyyeAos and euccyy£Aiov, associations important to the author’s 
argument. The conclusive point of the argument that Jesus is superior to 
the angels is that Jesus has the highest qualifications as the ‘messenger* 
(fiyyeAos) of the ‘gospel* (euayy&iov) because he himself brings sanctifi¬ 
cation to his own brethren. Thus, both the messenger and the message are 
superior, attention to which is drawn by the use of dmccyyeAco. 

Hebrews ii. 13 a (Isa. viii. 17) 4 

The citation begins with £y<b fcroMcti TreTroiOcbs instead of TrenoiOcbs feroiiai. 
The addition of £ycb emphasizes that Jesus is speaking by forming a parallel 
with the next citation from Isa. viii. 18 which is used for the same purpose. 
This is important to the author as he wishes to stress the fact that Jesus 
identifies himself with man (cf. ii. 11). This identification is further emphasized 
by the exchange of ecroiiai and TreTroiOcbs, connecting TreTroiOcbs with Sir* 
ocutco, thus more directly showing God to be the object of Jesus’ trust and 
laying stress upon Jesus* identification with man through their common 
dependence upon God. 

1 Interpretation of Lam. iii. 23 in Hagigah 14a (ed. I. Epstein, The Babylonian Talmud (London, 
1935 - 4 ^)i Seder Mo’ed VIII, Hagigah, p. 83). 

* This Psalm is used of Jesus in Matt. xxi. 16; I Cor. xv. 27; and Eph. i. 22. 

* C. K. Barrett, ‘The Eschatology of the Epistle to the Hebrews’, in The Background of the New 
Testament and Us Eschatology, eds. W. D. Davies and D. Daubc in honour of C. H. Dodd (Cambridge, 
1956), pp. 389 f. 

4 These words are also found in II Sam. xxii. 2 but the citation is probably from Isa. viii. 17 since 
the next citation in Heb- ii. i3 is from Isa. viii. 18. Further, Isaiah has an ambiguous subject whereas 
in II Samuel the words are clearly ascribed to David. Cf. Lindars, op. cit . p. 176, for further discussion. 
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Hebrews iii. 7-11 (Ps. xciv. 8-11) 

Two variations from LXX A / B emphasize that the ‘day of testing* was a 
period of ‘forty years*. The insertion of 816 1 connects TEaaep&KOVTa trr\ to 
the preceding sentence rather than to the following one. This use is obviously 
intentional since the author later, in iii. 17, connects the phrase with upoaco- 
X 0 KT 6 V as in the original text. Through this change tectoep&kovtcc J-Trj is 
related to ri\v f|nlpcci> tou TtetpaauoO (iii. 8) to form a parallelism equating 
‘day* and ‘forty years*. 2 This clarifies the author’s argument in iii. 13, in 
which he maintains that o^iJEpov extends over an indefinite period of time. 3 
Just as the ‘day of testing* was not a single day but was forty years, so ‘today* 
is not a single day. His use of the phrase ‘every day* (hcdornv fiplpav) in 
connexion with ‘today’ in iii. 13 confirms this interpretation. The change to 
tv SoKtiiaorfqc from l8oKftiaocn/ further establishes the parallelism, altering the 
interpretation from a testing of God by man, as in the Psalm, to a testing of 
man by God, which is the normal use of 8oKii*acrfa. 4 The clause, therefore, is 
made to read: ‘. where your fathers, during their testing, tried and saw my 
works for forty years*, emphasizing that the Israelites themselves were being 
tested during their time in the wilderness. Thus, this clause is made parallel 
with the preceding clause: ‘on the day of testing in the wilderness’ (iii. 8), 
a time when the Israelites were being tested. 

A third change in the citation is the substitution of tccutq for IkeIvi^. This 
is not intended to designate some other than the wilderness generation. 
Rather, it serves as a reminder of Jesus’ words with reference to ‘ this genera¬ 
tion*, as in Matt, xxiii. 36, in which he pronounced ‘woes* upon the scribes 
and Pharisees. Such an echo of Jesus’ words strengthens the O.T. quotation, 
used by the author as a warning against unbelief. It also serves to call to 
mind another, more contemporary example of unbelief in addition to that 
from Moses’ time. 

Hebrews iv. 4 (Gen. ii. 2) 

The phrase & 0e6s Iv, from Gen. ii. 2 a, is inserted after kcctIttovoev. 5 In 
Gen. ii. 2 this single phrase supplies the subject and preposition for both 
parts of the sentence. By inserting the phrase in this position, it is possible to 
cite only the short section about God resting on the seventh day, it being 

1 Parallels in LXX R * M -Boh ThdrtP*. 

1 J. Moffatt, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (I.C.C., ed. A. Plummer, 
Edinburgh, 1924), p. 45. 

8 This understanding of Heb. iii. 7-11 was first expounded by Clement of Alexandria, Cohortatio 
ad Gentes , ix (J.-P. Migne, P.G. vm, 196). He says that ‘today’ signifies ‘eternity’. 

4 F. Rendall, The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English with Critical and Explanatory Notes 
(London, 1883), p. 31; C. J. Vaughan, nPOS EBPA 10 Y 2 . The Epistle to the Hebrews with Notes 
(London, 1890), p. 66; W. Grundmann, ‘66 kiuos, A66kiuos, Soxtui*), Eoxipiov, 6oxiyd3w, diroSoxi 
SoKiyacrla’, in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament , ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart, 1933- ), 11, 
258-64. 

* Parallels in LXX 1 * 8884 ’ 7 * 186 ’ 814 ’ 844 Orig Lat Em. 
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unnecessary to cite the first part about God finishing his work on the 
seventh day since there had already been an allusion to this fact (iv. 3). In 
spite of the fact that God has finished his work, he has excluded the faithless 
Israelites from his rest and set another day during which those with faith 
may enter into his rest (iv. 6-10). Therefore, the author uses the citation to 
emphasize the concept of God ‘resting’: God rested on the seventh day and 
there is still the opportunity for others to share this rest since the faithless 
Israelites have been denied this opportunity. 

This interpretation is in sharp contrast to that of Philo, who has a text 
of Gen. ii. 2 in De Post . Caini 64 (18) 1 identical to that in Hebrews. Philo 
interprets Gen. ii. 2 as meaning that on the seventh day God began the 
creation of divine things, having finished the mortal creation on the sixth 
day. 2 He derives this interpretation by taking the active form KOTfrrccuoEv 
literally; *God caused to rest.’ 3 However, this does not imply that Philo 
thinks the physical and divine creations took place at separate times. Rather, 
he uses this means of expression to demonstrate their separate character. 
God’s divine creation is conceived as being a continuing process, as it is ‘the 
property of God to make’. 4 Thus, for Philo, the divine creation takes place 
on the ‘seventh day 9 , a day which comprehends all time. The author of 
Hebrews likewise develops the idea that a day can extend over an indefinite 
period of time (iii. 7-13) but emphatically rejects the idea that God labours 
on the seventh day (iv. 3A, 10). Even though God set ‘another day 9 for 
those who believe to enter his rest, the author of Hebrews does not consider 
this to be a further work of God. It is possible that the author of Hebrews 
was aware of Philo’s interpretation and was guarding against his view while 
using his text 6 

Hebrews vi. 14 (Gen. xxii. 17) 

This citation is used to indicate the promise given to Abraham by God. 
To emphasize the reference to Abraham, ere 6 is substituted for to crnipnoc oov. 
The author is reassuring his readers that God will keep the promise made to 
them just as he kept the promise made to Abraham, as in both instances the 
promise was accompanied by an oath (vii. 2of.). The citation includes the 
promise made under oath to Abraham, and is followed by the assertion 
that Abraham himself ‘obtained the promise 9 (vi. 15). The double use 

1 L. Cohn and P. Wendland, eds., Philonis Alexandrine Opera quae supersunt (Berlin, 1896-1926), 
n, 14. 

• Leg. All. 1, 16 (6) (Cohn and Wendland, op. cit. 1, 64). 

8 Barrett, op. cit. p. 367 n. 1. 

4 Leg. All. 1, 5 (3) (F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, trans., Philo with an English Translation 
(Loeb Classical Library, London, 1929-41), 1, 149); cf. J. Drummond, Philo Judaeus: or , the Jewish - 
Alexandrian philosophy in its development and completion (London, 1888), u, 16. 

* This antithetic connexion between Philo and Hebrews is further developed in my unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis (1959) presented to the University of Manchester, The Use of the Sepiuagint in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews y pp. 248-316. 

8 Parallels in Boh and Dialogues of Timothy and Aquila. 
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of cte in the citation emphasizes that the promise was given specifically to 
Abraham. 1 

Hebrews viii. 5 (Exod. xxv. 40) 

This quotation is used to document the fact that the tabernacle made by 
Moses was only a copy of the heavenly one. The addition of tt&vtoc 2 and the 
use of Seix^vto 3 instead of 6e6eiyn£vov strengthen this documentation. The 
author depreciates the value and importance of the tabernacle built by Moses 
by showing that it was only a copy of a tOttos. The use of irdvTa indicates 
that everything about the tabernacle of Moses is a copy and therefore inferior 
to the sanctuary of which Christ is the minister (viii. 2): ‘all’ was made 
according to the pattern (cf. Exod. xxv. 8 LXX). In addition, the author 
indicates that the heavenly sanctuary no longer serves as a tvtto$ for an 
earthly tabernacle by using the aorist form Seix^vtcc instead of the perfect 
form 6€Setyp£vov. The distinction between the two forms, as expressed by 
W. W. Goodwin, is that the perfect tense indicates ‘ action finished in present 
time and so denoting an accomplished state* while the aorist tense indicates 
‘action simply taking place in past time*. 4 Thus, the heavenly sanctuary in the 
past did serve as a tuttos for the earthly tabernacle when it was shown to 
Moses, but it is no longer such a tutto*. The author is very particular not to 
refer to the heavenly sanctuary as a tuttos but always clearly designates it as 
the sanctuary. It is the ‘true tabernacle* (viii. 2). There is no longer any 
need for the earthly tabernacle: it has been made obsolete by the new 
covenant (viii. 13). 

Philo also cites Exod. xxv. 40 with an additional ttAvto in Leg . AIL in, 
102 (33) . 5 However, Philo*s text is otherwise quite different and appears to 
be a combination of xxv. 8 and 40 (LXX): ‘koto t 6 TrccpiSeiyua t 6 SeSay- 
p£vov 001 §v tcJ) opEi -mivTcc TroificTEis.* Philo used the citation to demonstrate 
the superiority of Moses to Bezalel, whereas in Hebrews it is used to demon¬ 
strate the superiority of Christ to Moses. The use of this text to indicate 
superiority by both Philo and the author of Hebrews indicates that it is 
possible that the additional ttAvtcc was suggested to the author of Hebrews 
from his knowledge of Philo’s text and that he used it to fit his own inter¬ 
pretation of the quotation. 

1 J. H. Kurtz, Der Brief an die Hebraer (Mitau, 1869), p. 211, suggests the further possibility that 
the author may have thought Abraham did not live to see the birth of Jacob since the death of 
Abraham is recorded in Gen. xxv. 8, while the birth of Jacob follows in Gen. xxv. 26. This may have 
led him to limit the terms or the promise by omitting t 6 oirfpua oou to include only that which he 
considered had been fulfilled in Abraham’s lifetime. This seems unlikely sinoe the chronology in 
Genesis clearly indicates that Abraham lived 15 years after the birth of Jacob. Cf. Gen. xxi. 5; 
xxv. 7, 26. 1 Parallels in LXX^ 1 *’ 45 * 1 ”* 180 ** 14 ' 844 - 54 ® Boh Cyr Philo. 

* Parallels in LXX 18 *”* M ' 50 ' 7, ' S8 » 1M ' 18O * M4 * 17 ®. 

4 W. W. Goodwin, Greek Grammar (rev. C. B. Gulick, Boston, 1930), p. 267. H. P. V. Nunn, 
A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek (5th cd. Cambridge, 1938), p. 72, says, ‘The Perfect is not used 
in Greek unless stress is laid on the fact that the action denoted by the verb has been brought to its 
appropriate conclusion, and that its results remain. ’ 

5 Cohn and Wendland, op. cit. 1, i35f. 
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Hebrews viii. 8-12 and Hebrews x. 16-17 (Jer. xxxviii. 31-4) 

These two quotations of the same passage offer the clearest example of the 
author’s freedom with the text before him. Here is conclusive evidence that 
he knew the original text yet chose variant wordings to suit his purposes, as 
there are four instances in which he followed the LXX A / B text in viii. 8-12 
but used different words in x. 16-17. 1 These four variations from the LXX A / B 
text in x. 16-17 are ocutoOs for Tcp oikco ’lopotfjA, frrl KapSfas aCrrcov Kal 
frrrl Tf)v Sidvoiotv avrcov for ets tt]V Sidcvoiav aCrrcov Kal bn\ KapSfas aCrrav, 
the addition of Kal tcov dvopucov aCrrcov, 2 and uvr|o 0 i*|cjouai for uvrjcrfico. This 
example confirms that the author deliberately chose to use variations from 
his LXX text. 

The first part of Jer. xxxviii. 31-4 is cited only in Heb. viii. 8-12. Here 
the author uses owteA&jcd 3 instead of 8taW|cronai, frrofriaa 4 instead of 
5 ie 8 £iiT|v, hrl t6v oTkov twice for tco oikco, and A£ysi twice for tpTjofv. The key 
to understanding the author’s use of owreWcrco and hrolriaa seems to be in 
Jer. xli. 8, 15, 18, which contain the only occurrences of these words with 
Siadi^KTi in Jeremiah and are in a passage close to the one cited by the author. 
The striking fact is that ctwtsA&o is used in Jer. xli. 8 and 15 in instances in 
which the covenant is kept or accomplished and noidco is used in Jer. xli. 18 
in an instance in which the covenant is spoken of as broken. The only other 
occurrence of one of these words with 8ia0rjKri in the LXX is the use of ttoi&o 
in Isa. xxviii. 15, also in an instance in which the covenant is broken or 
annulled. These usages correspond with those in Heb. viii. 8f.: the Lord will 
establish (owteA&tco) a covenant with Israel and Judah; it will not be like 
the previous covenant he made (£rrofr|aa), which was broken by their 
fathers. The covenant which is to be made will be kept, for it will be in the 
minds and hearts of God’s people. It may be concluded that the author 
deliberately used these verbs as in Jer. xli in order to make clear the difference 
between the two covenants : 5 the new covenant will be kept, the old covenant 
was not kept. This is obviously the point of the quotation, as he refers in 
Heb. viii. 13 to the ‘first’ covenant as obsolete. 

The author’s use of tn\ t6v oTkov ... trrl t6v oTkov is apparently without 
intentional purpose. It seems to be the result of changing the preceding 
verb. Nowhere in the N.T. or the LXX is owteA£co followed by the dative, 
although there are examples of such in extra-biblical literature where it is 

1 Also Kistemaker, op. cit. p. 57. 

* Parallels in ChrysThdrt. 

* Parallels in LXX 41 Sym Syr-Hex. The use of ovnn&krco in Symmachus is quite a coincidence, but 
was probably a translation independent of any earlier text or version, as suggested by Padva, op. cit. 
P- 77 ‘ 

4 Only LXX Q * has this reading and there it is probably due to the influence of Hebrews as suggested 
by Moffatt, op. cit. p. 110. 

* O. Michel, Der Brief an die Hebraer (7. Auflage, Kxit. exeget. Komm. Qberdas N.T., cd. Meyer, 
Gottingen, 1936), p. 100, considers this conclusion possible. 
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used to mean 'contribute’. The change may be the result of the author’s 
personal preference for this form 1 or be from a text modified by liturgical use, 2 

As the passage reads in Jer. xxxviii. 31-4, A£yei is used the first time in 
most MSS. and <pr|<jlv the other two times according to all MSS. Such 
variation is characteristic of the LXX translation of Jeremiah. 3 There seems 
to be no interpretational difference between the two forms to the author of 
Hebrews as he uses <prjo-(v in viii. 5 in the same way as Adyei is used in viii. 8, 
that is, to introduce direct narration. Therefore, he may have simply 
repeated the Adysi from the first line of the quotation in the subsequent 
phrases 4 in viii. 9 and 10 and x. 16 in place of the original <pricriv, 5 or he may 
have taken them from a liturgical text. 8 

The author of Hebrews substitutes irpis aOroOs in x. 16 in place of 
oikco MapcrfjA. The author is here directly applying the quotation to his 
readers and himself, for it is introduced as being the witness of the Holy Spirit 
‘to us’ (f|ptv). By the use oftrpds ccOtoOs, the author is including his readers 
and himself under the designation ‘the house of Israel’. The change may 
have been necessitated by the inclusion of Gentile Christians among those to 
whom the epistle was written. This would give a broader application to the 
phrase ‘house of Israel’. At least it may be said, the change was made to 
make a direct connexion between f|p!v in verse 15 and the citation. 

The exchange of phrases frrri KccpSfas ... £rrl Tf|v 5 i&voiocv from els t#|v 
6i&voiccv...6ttI KapSias in x. 16 appears to have been for the purpose of 
bringing v6pov$ and Kapblas together. As suggested by S. Kistemaker, this 
exchange is due to the importance of the words ‘law’ and ‘heart’ in the 
earlier part of the discourse. 7 The preceding discussion in chapter x has 
referred to the failure of the ‘law’, while the discussion in chapters iii 
and iv referred to the failure of the ‘heart’ (cf. iii. 12 and iv. 12). With the 
putting of the laws on our hearts, we have a new confidence and a new hope, 
as indicated in the following discussion in x. 19-25. 

The addition of kccI tcov ocvopio&v ccOtcov in x. 17 is an intentional reference 
to the abolition of the sacrifices required by the first covenant. This is indi¬ 
cated by the use of dvopia, which has the basic meaning of ‘not lawful’. 
The theme of lawlessness is first introduced by the author of Hebrews in 
i. 9 where the citation from Ps. xliv is interpreted to mean that the Son hated 
dvopict. In chapter viii the author speaks of the need for a new covenant 
because the first covenant had not been faultless and cites Jer. xxxviii. 31-4 
in which it is stated that the Israelites ‘did not continue in my covenant’ 


1 Padva, op. cit . p. 77. 8 Kistemaker, op. cit. p. 42. 

* S. R. Driver, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (London, 1906), p. xlviii. 

4 Parallels in LXX 407 * 544 Thdrt and other Greek fathers. 

» C. H. Toy, Quotations in the New Testament (New York, 1884), p. 225; B. Weiss, Das Neue 
Testament Handausgabe (Leipzig, 1902), p. 566. 

4 Kistemaker, op. cit. pp. 41 f. 

7 Ibid. p. 129. 
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(viii. 9). Since the first covenant is thought of in terms of laws given by God 
to man, the breaking of that covenant is an act of lawlessness. In speaking of 
the abolition of the first covenant in chapter x, the author indicates that 
this involves the end of the sacrifices and offerings which were part of that 
covenant because Jesus Christ has made the one sacrifice which takes away 
sins (x. 8-14). However, not only the violations of the first covenant have 
been dealt with through the sacrifice of Christ, but also the violations for all 
time (SinveK^s; x. 12). At this point in the argument, the author cites again 
portions of Jer. xxxviii. 33-4, repeating the part that states that the new 
covenant will consist of laws on the hearts and minds, adding the phrase 
under discussion. By this phrase he assures his readers that the violations of 
the new covenant are also forgiven, lest they think that these violations need 
further sacrifices. Further offering is unnecessary as further lawless acts are 
not remembered but forgiven (x. 18). 

The author in x. 17 also substitutes pvriafirjaopai (a future indicative 
passive) for uvr|cr0co (an aorist subjunctive passive). The future indicative 
passive is used by the author to emphasize further that the Lord will never 
remember their sins and lawless acts. According to ‘Hermann’s Canon’, 
the distinction between the aorist subjunctive and the future indicative is 
that the latter refers to a particular time and to something lasting in contrast 
to the former’s reference to an indefinite time and to something temporal. 1 
C.J. Vaughan applies the distinction to this passage with ‘...the ou jjrfj 
uvrjofico giving the thought of the single act of forgetting, and the ou ur] 
uvriofi^aouai carrying the forgetfulness into an endless futurity. I will never 
in thefurthest future remember their sins against them ,’ 2 Thus his readers are assured 
that no further offering will be necessary because their sins and lawless acts 
have been completely forgotten forever. 3 

The author of Hebrews uses e-myp&yco 4 instead of yp&vpco in both viii. 10 
and x. 16. 6 Both yp&pco and frnyp&pco are used to translate ana, but there 
is a slight difference in meaning between the two. rpdccpco is the general 
word for ‘write’, while frnyp&tpci), particularly in the N.T., is used for the 

1 G. B. Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Creek.. trans, W. F. Moulton from 
3rd ed. rev. (gth ed. Edinburgh, 1882), p. 636. 

* Vaughan, op. cit. p. 196. 

* F. E. Thompson, A Syntax of Attic Greek (London, 1904), p. 133, discovered in Homer’s Odyssey 
that ‘the Subjunctive differs from the Future Indicative in stating what is thought likely to occur, 
not positively what will occur*. This supports the suggestion made by W. F. Moulton, ‘The Epistle 
to the Hebrews’, in A New Testament Commentary for English Readers , ed. C. J. Ellicott (London, 

1 877 - 9 ), hi, 3 2 8, that the author of Hebrews used the future indicative in x. 17 now that ‘the firm 
basis of the promise has been shown *. 

4 This reading is supported in viii. 10 by all N.T. witnesses except NT.* 4 *®*, which are indi¬ 
vidually strong witnesses, but not as a group without additional support. Cf. Zuntz, op. cit . p. 62. 

6 LXX B and the majority of LXX witnesses have ypdyco. LXX A and Arab have hnypdyw but with 
a different word order than in Hebrews. Their word order emphasizes hnypAyw which would have 
suited the purpose of the author of Hebrews had he known it. LXX Q * v * M » 4 M«.iM,i3o,»> ( k»4 4 M4,«ia ( 7to 
and some Greek and Latin fathers have frriyp<fyco with the word order as in Hehrews and M.T. These 
do not appear to be a conflation of the LXX traditions since the LXX A group is too weakly attested. 
Rather, they probably reflect the change made in Hebrews. 
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more permanent types of writing, such as inscribing or engraving (cf. 
Mark xv. 26; Acts xvii. 23; Rev, xxi. 21, the only other N.T. instances), 
’Emypd^/co is particularly appropriate here, as it emphasizes the permanent 
nature of the laws of the new covenant. 1 

Hebrews ix. 20 (Exod. xxiv. 8) 

The author makes four alterations from LXX A / B to emphasize the dif¬ 
ference between the two covenants while at the same time showing their 
similarity. The change of I6ou to tovto 2 appears to be a deliberate change to 
echo the words of Jesus at the Last Supper. According to Matt. xxvi. 28 
and Mark xiv. 24, Jesus says, tout6 kcrnv to al|i 4 iiov Tffc 8iaW|KT]S. 3 
A reference to these words of institution of the new covenant is appropriate 
here as the author has been comparing the two covenants with special 
reference to Christ as the mediator of the new covenant. 4 He correlates the 
institutions of the two covenants by the change of one word in the quotation 
by which all his readers immediately recognize that these are the words used 
by Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, while also realizing that they 
were spoken by Moses, who received the first covenant from God. 6 

The change of xOpios to 6 0 s 6 s 6 and its placement at the end of the citation 7 
are to avoid any possible ambiguity caused by the first change. The author 
has reminded his readers of the words of Jesus by the use oi touto, but he 
does not want them to think it was Jesus who commanded the first covenant. 
Since his common tendency is to use xupios for Jesus, ambiguity is avoided 
by the use of 6 0eos which is placed at the end of the citation for emphasis, 
drawing attention to the fact that it was God who commanded. 

The author uses £vsTeiA<rro 8 instead of 5i£0eto to indicate that the first 
covenant was made by the command of God. The use of £vtoAt| and IvsteI- 
Acrro emphasizes the authoritative way in which the first covenant was made. 
This contrasts sharply with the way in which the second covenant was made 

1 Cf. Prov. vii. 3 in which *myp**co is also metaphorically connected with the heart to emphasize 
the permanence of such an inscription. 

* Parallels in Sah and Dialogues of Timothy and Aquila. 

3 J.Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, trans. A. Ehrhardt from and ed. (Oxford, I 955 )> 
pp. I34f., indicates the possibility that Tift Bio^tois is an early exegetical gloss. However, 6taWner| is 
found in I Cor. xi. 25, which was written before Hebrews. 

4 H. T. Andrews, ‘Hebrews’, in The Abingdon Bible Commentary , eds. F. C. Eisden, E. Lewis, 
D. G. Downey (New York, 1929), p. 1316, makes the curious statement: ‘It is strange that the 
writer does not quote the words used by Jesus in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, “This cup is 
the new covenant in my blood” (I Cor. i i* s ), but it is in keeping with the absence of any distinct 
reference to the Eucharist in the Epistle.* Although Andrews does not find in the quotation a 
reference to the words of institution, it is noteworthy that he considered such a reference to be 
appropriate here. 

6 Jeremias, op. cit. p. 84, maintains that the absence of the Eucharist from the list of subjects 
taught to beginners in Hebrews vi. 1 f. is to be explained by the consideration that it was a subject 
to be taught to the more mature in order to keep it from profanation. If this is true then the veiled 
reference to the institution of the Lord*s Supper in Heb. ix. 20 is meaningful to the instructed but 
safeguards the ritual words of institution from the uninitiated. 

« Parallels in LXX 44 * 71 . 7 Parallels in LXX 71 Boh Eth. 

* Parallels in LXX 71 and Philo. 
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as mediated by Jesus Christ (x. i-io). The author emphasizes the voluntary 
nature of Christ’s offering, which is in voluntary obedience to the will of 
God. The new covenant is not one of external laws, but a covenant made and 
followed by the desire of the heart. Thus, while the same words were used in 
their institution, the modes of inauguration were gready different. 

It is probable that Philo also cited Exod. xxiv. 8 with £vete 1 Aocto in Quaes. 
et Sol. in Ex. n, 36, 1 which work is known only in the Armenian version. 
Unlike the author of Hebrews, who relates blood to purification and the 
forgiveness of sins, Philo relates the blood of sacrifice to a unity of mind and 
thought. Blood sacrifice overcomes the estrangement of mind and thought 
which exists by reason of their separate bodies. This is a denial of the 
meaning of sin and the significance of sacrifice as understood by the author 
of Hebrews. Since the author of Hebrews carefully indicates his under¬ 
standing of blood in relation to the forgiveness of sins (ix. 22), it is possible 
that he is correcting Philo at this point. The common use of SveteI Aocto seems 
to indicate a familiarity with Philo’s text. 

Hebrews x. 5-7 (Ps. xxxix. 7-9) 

This citation has three changes from LXX A / B which emphasize the purpose 
of Christ’s coming. The author uses EOSoKqaas 2 instead of rjTrio’as as in LXX B 
or ^t|TT]aas as in LXX ARTZ and many others. A similar expression found 
in Ps. 1. 18, 6AoKcami>uaTcc ouk euSoKqaeis, may have provided the inspira¬ 
tion for the wording in this passage. The author could not say that God does 
not ‘ask’ or ‘require’ sacrifices and offerings, since he had just said that God 
had commanded them (ix. igf.). However, it is no contradiction for him to 
say that God ‘finds no pleasure’ in them. He has already stated that the 
sacrifices of the old covenant were inadequate and only a shadow of the good 
things to come (x. 1). Accordingly, it is appropriate for Christ to say (the 
quotation is attributed to him in Hebrews) that God would have no pleasure 
in burnt and sin offerings from him. By the omission of I(3 ouAt| 0 t)v, 3 tou 
TTO iqaai is connected with fjKco instead of with lpouArj0T|V so that iroifiaai 
indicates the purpose of fixco: Christ comes to do God’s will. This emphasis 
is further indicated by placing t6 0£Atm& oou at the end of the quotation, 4 
forming an antithetical parallelism with r|06ATi<jas (x. 5). 5 These changes 
indicate that the main point of the citation is Christ’s coming to do the will 
of God, which interpretation is confirmed by the repetition of the last phrase 
and the placing of 0EArm<rn in the emphatic position in x. 10. Thus, the 

1 R. Marcus, ed., Philo Supplement, n (Loeb Classical Library, London, 1953), p. 77. 

* Parallels in LXX™ 8 Boh Sah. 

* Parallel in Sah. * Parallels in LXX* 018 and Sy. 

5 A. Naime, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools, Cambridge, 
t 9 t 7 )» P- says that this change gives the key to the fact that the emphasis is on the last phrase 
and not on oa>ua. Many commentators base their interpretation of this passage on cr&iia, for example 
Moffatt, op. cit. p. 138: ‘ Our author found acoua in his LXX text and seized upon it; Jesus came with 
his body to do God’s will, i.e. to die for the sins of men.’ 
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author has further demonstrated the difference between the two covenants: 
sacrifices and offerings were made under the old covenant because they were 
commanded by God while the new covenant is established by a sacrifice 
made to please God, the result of a desire to do God’s will. 

Hebrews x. 30a (Deut. xxxii. 35) 

The text of this citation is like that found in Targum Onkelos and Rom. 
xii. 19 (£pol hc 5 lKT|<ns, 4 yd> dvronrobcboco) 1 instead of that in the LXX A / B 
(£v fiulpa £k6iki‘|ctscos dvronroScbaco...). The author of Hebrews possibly 
borrowed this form of the text from Romans 2 since it is more suitable than 
the LXX A / D text to contradict Philo’s interpretation of this passage. 3 Philo 
interprets Deut. xxxii. 35 ^ mean that God will not judge men in the day 
of vengeance by connecting the phrase 1 in the day of vengeance ’ with the 
preceding verse so as to read: ‘Are not these laid up in store with Me, 
sealed up in My treasuries in the day of vengeance, when their foot shall 
have slipped ?’* According to Philo, God has closed up the evils of men in his 
‘treasuries’ so that they may not be held against them ‘in the day of ven¬ 
geance’, which allows those who have slipped to repent, even in the day of 
vengeance. The author of Hebrews, however, uses this quotation to illustrate 
that God will punish his people. He uses this as a warning to those who may 
contemplate sinning deliberately after coming to know God through the Son. 
Therefore, he deliberately deviates from the LXX A / B text to avoid any 
interpretation, such as Philo’s, which would indicate that God does not 
punish their sins. In the variant text, no connexion is possible between 
‘sealed up in My treasuries’ and ‘in the day of vengeance’. 

Hebrews x. 30 b (Deut. xxxii. 36) 

The next verse from Deuteronomy is cited with the omission of the initial 
6ti. This causal particle in the original context showed the relationship of 
the two verses. Deut. xxxii. 35 referred to the vengeance God would have 
upon the enemies of his people with the following verse indicating that this 
punishment of their enemies was the vindication of God’s people. The author 
of Hebrews, though, uses both citations to refer to God’s punishment of 
those who reject the grace offered through his Son by interpreting Kpivti in 
the sense of ‘judge’, with the connotation of ‘condemn’ (cf. x. 27, 31).* 

1 The text of Targum Onkelos reads B’VSPN NIK] NpilSniD (A. Berliner, ed., Targum Onkelos 

(Berlin, 1884), i, 236). 

* Cf. T. W. Manson, ‘The Problem of the Epistle to the Hebrews’, Bull. J. Rylands Lib. xxxn 
(iodo-so), 16, for evidence that the author of Hebrews was familiar with Romans. 

• Cf. Katz, op. cit. p. 220. 

4 Leg. AIL m, 105 (34) (Colson and Whitaker, op. cit. 1, 371). 

5 Bleek, op. eit. n (2), 696, tries to avoid this connotation by saying that God judges his people to 
determine who are really his. F. J. Delitzsch, Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Edinburgh, 
1868-70), 11, 191, claims that the author used KptvEt in its original sense by interpreting the citation 
to mean that the Lord executed judgement on behalf of his people. This is contrary to the plain 
sense of the context. 
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Since the author does not retain the causal relationship between the two 
citations, it is necessary for him to omit 6ti. 


Hebrews x. 37-8 (Hab. ii. 3^-4) 


This citation, which follows a short phrase from Isa. xxvi. 20, 1 has several 
changes to assure his readers of the return of Christ. While Hab. ii. 3^-4 had 
already been given a messianic interpretation in rabbinic tradition* and the 
LXX 1 / 8 translation, 3 the citation is made even more specifically messianic 
in Hebrews by the addition of 6 before Ipx^PEvos,® 6 lpj(6|iEvos being used of 
Jesus in Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19; and John vi. 14 and xi. 27. Whereas these 
references in the Gospels refer to the first coming of Christ, Heb. x. 37 r efer s 
to the second ‘coming’ of Christ as an encouragement to the readers in their 
time of suffering. 6 The use of the future indicative xpovUrei® instead of the aorist 


subj unctive xpovfoij makes this encouragement even stronger by employing the 
subtle distinction between these two forms in order to indicate what positively 
will occur: 7 the Lord will positively not tarry. The pi 1 ) between ou and xpovlcei 
is dropped without changing the meaning, as o it with the emphatic fixture 
indicative is equivalent to oir with the aorist subjunctive. 8 The position of the 
last two clauses of the citation is reversed to avoid connecting OiramlXivrai 
with 6 Spxdpevos. Originally, the clause fekv CnroorriAtiTm... referred to one 


who comes but who is not truly God’s chosen one.® If the author of Hebrews 


had retained the original sequence, this clause would have referred to Christ 


himself, since the author had already made ‘the coming one’ definitely refer 
to Christ. In the new position this clause is connected with SficaicSs pou, which 
is now the subject of the last part of the quotation. The inversion places 64 
at the beginning of the verse, which now indicates the change of subject, 
the new subject now being the Christian (cf. x. 39). It is necessary to connect 
the rearranged clauses, which is accomplished by the additional Kerf, drawing 
attention to the new position of the last clause. 1 ® The inversion strengthens 
the warning against apostasy which the author has been making in this 
passage, as now ‘my righteous one’ may be the one ‘who shrinks back*. u 


‘Lindars, op. cit. p. 231, says that the use of the phrase from Isa. xxvi. ao ‘fixes the interpretation 
of the Habakkuk passage in an eschatological sense'. 

1 Cf. Sanhedrin 976 (I. Epstein, ed., The Babylonian Talmud (London, 1935-48), Seder Nezikin VI 
11, 658 f.). The Qumran Habakkuk Commentary interprets this passage in terms of faith in the Teacher 
of Righteousness. Cf. W. H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Habakkuk Midrash and the Targum of Jonathan 
(Durham, N.C., 1953), p. 5. * 

* Kurtz, op. cit. p. 342; Toy, op. cit. p. 127; and especially T. W. Manson, 'The Argument from 

Prophecy*, J.T.S. xlvi (1945), i 33 f. * Parallels in CyrThdr Theophil. 

* Cf - Acts »• 11 ; I Cor. xi. 26; I Thess. iv. 15-17; II Thess. ii. 1; Rev. i. 7; etc. 

* Parallels in LXX l# . u * M * l «.«“ Basil. 

7 See above under Heb. x. 16. a W. W. Goodwin, op ,. cit. p. 288. 

® Manson, op. cit. p. 134; Lindars, op. cit. p. 231. 

10 Nairne, cit. p. 106. D. R. Goodwin, ‘On the Use of wd in Hebrews x. 38*, JJBJL V (1885) 85 
argues that if 6 6&<atos were to be the subject of CmoordAtiTai, the author would have used 8 k jpgtead of 
Kcd. Delitzsch, op. cit. n, 200, sufficiently answers this with the comment that it was necessary to inser t 
koI because a 6 i had already been retained, otherwise « would have been more natural. 

11 Also Lindars, loc. cit. 
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Hebrews xii. 5-6 (Prov. iii. 11-12) 

The author in this passage is emphasizing that his readers are being treated 
as sons of God. Accordingly, they are to accept their hardships as discipline, 
such as a father would give to his son (xii. 7). The additional pou 1 after vf£ 
makes it clearer that they personally are being addressed by God as sons. 
Again the motive for this addition is found by comparison with Philo, who 
interprets this passage to mean that discipline brings men into relationship 
with God: ‘So we see that reproaching and admonition are counted so 
excellent a thing, that they turn our acknowledgement of God into kinship 
with Him, for what relation can be closer than that of a father to a son, or 
a son to a father?’* By contrast, the author of Hebrews emphasizes that they 
are disciplined because they are the sons of God (xii. 7 k)> adding the personal 
pronoun to emphasize that they are already God’s sons. 

Hebrews xii. 20 (Exod. xix. 12-13) 

The author has freely condensed this passage but retains enough of the 
original words to identify it. This citation is made in his description of the 
revelation at Sinai during which, in xii. 19, he refers to Exod. xx. i8f., in 
which the people begged Moses, ‘You speak to us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak to us, lest we die.’ The author gives as the reason for their 
fear the command of God in Exod. xix. 12 f. that neither man nor beast was 
to touch the mountain. Only the portion of the command most impressive 
to the people is cited, with a few changes incorporated to enhance its fear¬ 
fulness. The citation indicates that even a brute beast would be held account¬ 
able if it should touch the mountain, thus exemplifying the fearfulness and 
unapproachableness of God. The author of Hebrews begins the citation with 
k&v frnplov, thus drawing attention to these words and emphasizing them. 
K6v immediately gives the idea that this was the most extreme aspect of the 
command. The reference to 0T|plov, a wild animal which is beyond the 
control of the people, makes the command seem even more unreasonable. 
Finally, Olyij is used (suggested by its use in the preceding line of Exod. 
xix. 12) instead of ctq/dpEvos, both meaning ‘ touch ’, but the former indicating 
a much lighter touch than the latter. The author uses 6(yij to specify that the 
beast only has to touch the mountain lightly for the consequences to take 
effect, thereby emphasizing the severity of the warning. 

Hebrews xii. 21 (Deut. ix. 19) 

The author of Hebrews uses this quotation to show that Moses, as well as 
the people, was made afraid by the revelation of God in the giving of the first 
covenant. The fust two words of the quotation express Moses’ fear of God’s 
anger against the children of Israel for making the golden calf. The last two 

1 Parallels in LXX” Cl A 1 Chrys Thdrt M.T. Targums. 

* Cong. 177 (31) (Colson and Whitaker, op. eit. iv, 549 and 551). 
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words, Kai EVTpouos, are apparently added to make Moses’ statement of fear 
even stronger, since EVTpopos is generally used to express trembling or Pairing 
in connexion with fear. 1 ° 


Hebrews xii. 26 (Hag. ii. 6) 

The quotation has been changed to emphasize oOpavov by the addition of 
oO povov and iOOA, the omission of Kai ti“|v 6dAaacrav Kai Tf)v frp&v, and the 
exchanged positions of tt)v yqv and t6v oOpavdv. This is to show that those 
who are ‘warned from heaven’ will be at least as accountable as those who 
were warned on earth . Since in Heb. xii. 18—29 the author ha« used yqv 
and oOpavdv, respectively, as symbols of the revelation at Sinai and the 
revelation to this generation, the reference to Hag. ii. 6, already understood 
as a prophecy of the messianic age, 2 indicates that those who reject the 
revelation through Jesus will receive the same judgement as those who 
rejected the revelation given at Sinai. 


Hebrews xiii. 5 

This saying is found in several different forms in a number of places in the 
LXX: Gen. xxviii. 15; Deut. xxxi. 6, 8; Jos. i. 5; and I Chron. xxviii. 20. 
None of the LXX forms is exactly the same as in Heb. xiii. 5, although LXX A 
for Deut. xxxi. 6 differs only in that the verbs are in the third person. The 
identical text as in Heb. xiii. 5 is found in Philo’s De Conf. Ling. 166 (32), 8 
and Clement of Alexandria’s Stromata, n, 20, 4 suggesting that this form had an 
Alexandrian source. 6 Philo 6 uses the saying as an assurance that God will 
help men to control their unbridled natures: God in his loving-kindness has 
given a message of hope to those who love discipline. The author of Hebrews 
appears consciously to avoid giving the citation this interpretation by not 
relating it to the situations mentioned in the first part of the chapter which 
give opportunity for the ‘soul’ to show its ‘wild’ nature: treatment of 
strangers, care of prisoners, and maintenance of marital fidelity. Rather, he 
relates it to his admonition, ‘Keep your life free from love of money, and be 
content with what you have’ (xiii. 5), indicating that God will provide for 
all physical needs. This is consistent with its use in its context in Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, and Joshua, in which God promised to give his people a land 
for their own. 7 The author of Hebrews does not change the form of the 


» Cf. five occurrences of ftnrpouoj in LXX: Ps. xvii. 8; Ps. lxxvi. 19: Dan. x. 11 ( 0 ): Wis. of Sol 
xvu. 10; and I Macc. xiii* 2. 

* Ct Sanhedrin 976 (Epstein, loc. cit.). 

* Colson and Whitaker, op. cit . iv, 101. 4 Migne, op. cit . vm, 1072. 

* R *** ‘°* ^ °° 5 ' w *yKcnr«MTr« Hebr.XIII5.ThebibUcalsourceof thequotation» 

Btbltca, xxxra (1952), 524; Spicq, op. cit . x, 336. 

* Philo may have originated this form of the text, starting with Gen. xxviii 15 and enlarging it 
from Deut. xxxi. 6, 8, and used the combined form with reference to Jacob. Katz, op. cit. Biblica 
xxxm (* 952 ), 523and op. cit. Z.N.W. xux (1958), 220ff. 

’ This is also the interpretation given in Midrash Rabbah , Gen. lxix. 6 (H. Freedman and M. 
Simon, eds., Midrash Rabbah... (2nd cd. London, 1951), n, 633) and Lev. xxxv. 2 {ibid, iv, 447). 
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citation used by Philo, but puts it in a new context. The form is very suitable 
for the author’s purpose in Hebrews as it incorporates both the triple 
negative and the first person form of the verbs to make the quotation a strong 
promise by God to care for his sons. 1 

Hebrews xiii. 6 (Ps. cxvii. 6) 

By the omission of Kai after | 3 or) 06 s 2 the citation is made more terse. 3 Since 
the author is citing this verse as a type of slogan which the Christian can 
repeat in times of persecution, it is appropriate that he make it as terse as 
possible. Ps. cxvii has always been associated with the Passover by the Jews 
and with Easter in the Church, 4 which is significant since the author in the 
following passage refers to the sacrifice of Christ and seems to allude to the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. 6 It is possible that this saying was used by 
Christians as a slogan to refer to the experience of the Eucharist (cf. Heb. 
xiii. 9). 


RECONSTRUCTION OF TEXT 

The above analysis indicates that possibly four of the citations (Heb. iv. 4; 
viii. 5; ix. 20; and xiii. 5) have readings borrowed from Philo, one citation 
(x. 30a) was borrowed from Romans, and one citation (i. 6) was borrowed 
from a liturgical form. The problem before us is which of the remaining 
variations from LXX A / B were originated by the author of Hebrews and which 
were borrowed from other sources. Of the remaining 48 variations, 26 have 
no known textual parallels while 22 are found elsewhere. It may be that 
those variations without parallels were drawn from unknown sources, while, 
on the other hand, it is also possible that the parallels to the variations in 
Hebrews were influenced by the text of Hebrews. The solution to the 
problem seems to be in determining the origin of the variations in Hebrews. 

There are several possibilities to consider. (1) These variations may have 
originated to correlate the Greek more closely with the Hebrew. However, 
only two (Heb. xii. 5-6 and xiii. 6) more literally translate the Hebrew. 
(2) They may have originated during the transmission of the LXX to clarify 
the interpretation or to give a better style. Only a few of these variations, 
though, even fit into the original LXX context. For only a few of the 
variations (005 Ipdnov in Heb. i. 12, 0 dircxyyeAco in ii. 12, 7 and the variations 
in x. 5~7 8 ) has it been postulated that they originated in the context of the 

1 Spicq, op. eit. 11, 419. 

* Parallels in LXXK’ R *«* ,S6M4 it Gal. Ps. Aug Tert Cyp M.T. Targums. Textual evidence is 
split for both LXX and Hebrews. However, the evidence indicates that teal was originally in LXX 
and omitted in Hebrews. Cf. Zuntz, op. cit. p. 172. 

8 Moffatt, op. cit. p. 229. 

4 Werner, op. cit . p. 159: ‘Ps. 118.. .is both the Easter and the Passover psalm par excellence and 
was always so understood/ 5 Cf. n. 5, p. 313 above. 

8 C. Buchel, ‘Der Hebraerbrief und das Alte Testament*, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. lxxix (1906), 522. 

7 Kistemaker, op. cit. p. 32. 

0 Bleek, op. cit . it {2), 634; Weiss, op. cit. 11, 578. 

21 
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LXX text itself. Most of the variations as found in the LXX MSS. are 
obviously the result of external influence. (3) The variations may have 
originated in liturgical usage. 1 However, even S. Kistemaker, who tries to 
apply this theory to all the Hebrews citations, is willing to conclude such for 
only six of the citations (Heb. i. 6; i. 7; iii. 7—11; iv. 4; viii. 8-12; xiii. 5).* 
(4) Hebrews itself may provide the most logical context in which these 
variations originated. Our research yields a pattern of significant changes 
which must be more than accidental. That interpretational significance was 
found for every variation from LXX A / B except two (ti rl t6v oTkov. .. 4ttI tov 
oIkov and A£yei, both in Heb. viii. 8-12) indicates that they were intention¬ 
ally chosen by the author. It is difficult to imagine that he could have found 
different O.T. texts with appropriate variations in every instance or that he 
would have had a single LXX text with all these readings differing from 
LXX A / B to which he would attach interpretational significance in every 
instance. Since the variations were so appropriately used by the author, it is 
logical to conclude that they were originated by him. 3 Accordingly, we must 
conclude that the textual parallels to these variations (excepting those in 
Philo and Romans) were probably influenced by the text of Hebrews. 

This result is in sharp contrast to that derived from an examination of the 
LXX A / B readings in Hebrews for which LXX A and LXX B differ: no inter¬ 
pretational significance can be found for the 23 of these readings in Hebrews. 
Some commentators have suggested that the author of Hebrews chose one 
reading instead of another, but for grammatical or stylistic reasons: elirov (A) 
used instead of ehra (B) in Heb. iii. 7-11 to avoid the juxtaposition of two 
alphas in the phrase ebrot del; 4 and the use of the anacoluthon 8i8oOs (A) 
instead of 8i8ous 800000 (B) in Heb. viii. 8-12 to attain a simpler structure. 6 
However, careful study indicates that these changes along with all the others 
for which LXX A and LXX® differ probably originated in the transmission of 
the LXX rather than in Hebrews. Certainly, no reason can be found in 
Hebrews for the author to have chosen the readings he has instead of the 
alternative readings. In fact, the author of Hebrews would probably have 
chosen the alternative reading as more appropriate in some instances if he had 
known it, for example d8ndav (A) instead of dvoidccv (B) in Heb. i. 8-9.® 
Thus, there is no evidence that the author knew two different readings in 
these instances and chose between them. We conclude that the particular 

1 Sec n. 4, p. 303 above. 

* Kistemaker, op. cit. pp. 13-60. He himself concludes that the author of Hebrews originated the 
variations in ten of the citations and implies that he did in two others: Heb. i. 8f., i. 10-12, ii. 6-8, 
vi. 13f., ix. 20, x. 5-7, x. i6f., x. 37f., xii. 5f., xii. 26; by implication ii. 13 a and x. 30A. Heb. ii. 12 
may have been » hanged by the author or in the liturgy, while four others he considers to have been 
borrowed from other sources: Heb. viii. 5, x. 30a, xii. 20, and xii. 2:. 

* Cf. conclusion with estimates of originality of the author of Hebrews in use of O.T. by Lindan, 
op. cit. p. 29; and Moule, op. cit. p. 80. 

4 Bleek, op. cit. ii (i), 443. 4 Winer, op. cit. p. 717. 

* Bleek, op. cit. it (1), 162, even concludes that dSixtav is the reading in Hebrews because it gives 
better sense with SiKaiooOvnv. 
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LXX A / B readings in Hebrews represent the text of the LXX used by the 
author of Hebrews in these instances. 

The results of this investigation make it possible to reconstruct most of the 
LXX text used by the author of Hebrews for his quotations. Since it has 
been established that he intentionally used most of the variations from 
LXX A / B found in his citations, it may be concluded that his LXX in these 
instances originally had readings as in LXX A / B . Where the LXX A and LXX® 
readings differ from one another, his LXX had the readings as found in his 
citations. However, for two such instances it is not possible at this point to 
determine which was in his LXX text as he used variations differing from 
both LXX A and LXX B , that is kv Sokiuccoh? in Heb. iii. 9 instead of 45ok(- 
Hcktov (B) or I8okI|jiokj<5cv ue (A) as in Ps. xciv. 9, and eOSoKqtras in Heb. x. 6 
instead of £31^9 eras (A) or f|Tr|cras (B) as in Ps. xxxix. 7. Likewise, in the case 
of the two apparently non-intentional changes in Heb. viii. 8-12 (£rrl tov 
oIkov .. .i-rri tov oIkov and Xeyei) it is impossible to conclude definitely whether 
these were in the author’s LXX text or were changes made by the author. 
However, in the light of the pattern which we have discovered, it is likely that 
these two variations from LXX A / B were made by the author and that the 
text of his LXX at these points was like LXX A / B . 


NATURE OF TEXT 

Upon the basis of this reconstruction it is now possible to examine the nature 
of the text used by the author of Hebrews. P. Katz states that the proper 
question to be asked about the quotations in the N.T. is: ‘Does a quotation 
follow the primitive text or an “edited” one?’ 1 It is now possible to answer 
this question for the quotations in Hebrews. 

In order to distinguish between primitive and edited readings, it is neces¬ 
sary to have two readings to compare. Edited readings can be identified as 
those with (1) more literal translations of the Hebrew text; 2 (2) grammatical 
and stylistic modifications to remedy grammatical problems, to avoid hiatus, 
and to substitute more modem word forms; 3 and (3) textual changes to 
correspond to particular interpretational views. 4 We can compare the 
readings used by the author of Hebrews for which there are existing variants, 
which include the differences between LXX A and LXX® and the significant 
variants from LXX A / B . The comparison of these instances clearly indicates 
the nature of the text used by the author, since they include readings un¬ 
available to the author. 

Of the instances in which LXX A and LXX® differ, the text used by the 
author of Hebrews has primitive readings for all but two. The two edited 

* Katz, op. cit. Z-X W- xux (1958), 22a. „ . 

1 B.J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and Versions... (Cardiff, 1951), pp* 29, 120; E. Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889), pp. 136C ; Lindars, op. cit. p. 27. 

8 Roberts, op. cit. p. 155. 4 ^id. 
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readings in Hebrews are both stylistic changes to avoid hiatus: eTtrov del (A) 
instead of elrra del (B) in iii. io and Kdycb (A) instead of Kal kyds (B) in 
viii. 9. 1 This seems to indicate that such stylistic items were the first to be 
revised in the LXX. About half of the variants not found in Hebrews are 
more literal renderings of the Hebrew or correspond to the usual rendering of 
the Hebrew. Hebrews has t 6 v atcova tou aicovos (A) instead of alwva altovo* 
(B) in i. 8; avrrol S£ (A) instead of Kal ocurol (B) (which also eliminates the 
grammatical problem created by S£) 2 in iii. 10; X£yei (A) instead oftprialv (B) 
(which also provides a consistent translation of the same Hebrew word in the 
passage) 3 in viii. 8; 816005 (A) instead of SiSouj Scoctco (B) (also eliminating 
the anacoluthon) 4 in viii. 10; ou pf) 8i6d§cocnv (A) instead of oCr 6i8dfouaiv 
(B) in viii. 11; ttoAIttiv ... dSeAipov (B) instead of dSeXipdv.. .irArialov (A) or 
irArjcnov.. .dSeAepov (Q_) (a further editing of LXX A to correspond to Hebrew 
word order) in viii. 11; pixpoO (A) instead of piKpoO otCrrcov (B) in viii. 11; 
6AoKauTcbucrra (A) instead of iXoKccCrrcopa (B) in x. 6; 61 koi 6 s pov (A) 6 
instead of Slxaios (B) in x. 38; and -TratSetei (A) instead of gAdyxei (B) in 
xii. 6. As indicated above, because of the nature of the changes in iii. 9, it is 
not possible to determine precisely the LXX text used by the author of 
Hebrews. However, LXX B has the greatest divergence from the Hebrew in 
eliminating both ps’s. LXX T has both pe’s corresponding literally to the 
Hebrew w liile LXX A represents an intermediate stage with pe only after 
eSoKlpaaav. As Heb. iii. 9 does not have either pe, it probably is based on the 
primitive text as in LXX D . Likewise for Heb. x. 6, which has euSoktictos 
instead of I^Tricras (A) or flTqaas (B), the more literal translation of the 
Hebrew, the author’s LXX text possibly had the primitive reading as in 
LXXA 

Another three variants not found in Hebrews are stylistic or grammatical 
refinements. Hebrews has dvoplov (B) instead of dSndav (A) (which is a 
more literal antithesis to SiKaioawqv) 6 in i. 9; a<i (B) instead of oof (A) (a 
newer form occurring frequently in the first-century papyri) 7 in i. 12; and 
(e)I5ov (A) instead of (e)i5octov (B) (a newer form increasingly used in the 
Hellenistic period and frequently used in the LXX) 8 in iii. 9. Two variants 
not found in Hebrews appear to be corruptions incurred in the transmission 


See F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the Mew Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature trans. and rev. by R. W. Funk from 10th German ed. (Cambridge and Chicago, 1961) 
p. ti; W. W. Goodwin, op. eit. p. la; and H. St J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek according to the Septuagint (Cambridge, 1909), p. 137. 

1 Cf. Bleek, op. cit. n (1), 444, and Delitzsch, op. cit. 1, 172. 

3 Cf. Driver, op. cit. p. xlviii. 

4 ^ rtz ’ °P‘ P* 2 5 ®> J* H. Moulton, A Grammar 0/New Testament Greek (Edinburgh, 1906-29} 
1, 222 ff.; Moflatt, op. cit. p. 110; C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge! 
! 953)»PP* 179^ 


* Considered to be the original LXX reading by Manson, op. cit. pp. 133 f. However, it is thought 
to have originated in Hebrews by Moffatt, op. cit. p. 157; Zuntz, op. cit. p. 173; Lindars, op. cit. p. 231. 

* Bleek, op. at. 11 (.), 162. 7 Thackeray, op. cit pp. 93L J 

8 Ibid. pp. 212 f.; Blass and Debrunner, op. cit. p. 44. 
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of the text. Heb. ii. 7 has Kcd Tiufi (B) instead of 66^ koc! tiui^v (A 
alone). LXX R has 66£av kocI t\\xt\v, which is probably an attempt to correct 
the mistake in LXX A by making two accusatives in place of the one dative 
and the one accusative form. The phrase as in LXX B appears to be the 
original translation and was in the LXX used by the author of Hebrews. 
Heb. viii. 10 has 6tcc0r|Kr| (A) instead of 8ia6r|Kr| nov (B). The additional 
pou appears to be an instance of haplography from the preceding sentence. 

Two other variants not found in Hebrews seem to have originated for inter- 
pretational purposes. Heb. ii. 6 has t( (B) instead of tis (A). Tis was 
evidently originated by a Christian scribe to emphasize the messianic inter¬ 
pretation and application to Jesus. 1 Heb. viii. 10 has outous kccI ecropai (B) 
instead of aCrrov/s Kal oyopai auroOs teal Eaopat (A). The additional phrase 
was probably suggested by its occurrence in Gen. ix. 16 and Exod. xii. 13, 
in both of which God sees a sign as a reminder of his covenant. The addition 
was made in certain witnesses to indicate that God promises to be the God of 
those on whose hearts he sees the sign written. 

It is significant that where LXX A and LXX B are of mixed nature within 
a single citation, having both primitive and edited readings, Hebrews in at 
least two citations has only the primitive readings. In viii. 8-12, there are 
five primitive readings in agreement with LXX A , and two with LXX B . There 
is one each with LXX A and LXX B in i. 8-9. There are also four with LXX A 
and possibly one with LXX B in iii. 7-11. These facts give evidence as to the 
primitive nature of the LXX text used by the author of Hebrews. 

The generally primitive nature of the readings in Hebrews is further 
confirmed by comparing the significant variants from LXX A / D which are not 
found in Hebrews with the LXX A / B readings in Hebrews. In all these 
instances Hebrews has the primitive readings. Hebrews has ou.. .xupie in 
i. 10 which is omitted in LXX R ; £A(e)f£ets in i. 12 instead of aAA&^eis (LXX R * 
and others); poi eScokev in ii. 13^ instead of eScokev pot (Syro-Hexapla and 
others); £*TTEipacrocv in iii. 9 instead of ^irslpaadv pe (LXX RT and others); 
and v6pous in viii. 10 instead of vopov (LXX R *, Syro-Hexapla and others). 
All these variants are more literal renderings of the Hebrew. Another group 
of variants are grammatical and stylistic changes. Heb. v. 6 omits el found 
in LXX RR and other witnesses to supply the missing copula. 2 Heb. vi. 14 has 
el pi*|v instead off] lariv as in Philo, 13 minuscules, and other witnesses, to 
introduce the usual classical form. 3 Heb. viii. 9 omits coctte before E^ccyayeiv 
as found in 13 minuscules and Theodoret to provide the usual conjunction to 
introduce a consecutive clause. 4 Heb. viii. 10 and x. 16 have KapStas instead of 

1 Cf.Blcck, op. cit . 11 (1), 246, and Zuntz, op. cit. p. 48, who maintain Tis is the original reading in 
Hebrews because it is given this interpretation by the author. Tis is supported only by N.T. P46CP . 

2 The omission of copula forms, other than third person forms, is rare in Greek. Cf. W. W. 
Goodwin, op. ext. p. 195. 

* Cf. Thackeray, op. cit. pp. 83f., and J. H. Moulton, op. cit. i, 46. 

4 Cf. W. W. Goodwin, op. cit. p. 308, and Moule, op. cit. p. 141. 
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KapStav as in LXX X , Clement of Alexandria and Chrysostom, to correlate 
with 8iccvoiav, its parallel in the preceding line. 1 Heb. i. 5 b omits the Kerf 
before iyob as in five minuscules and other witnesses. The additional kcc! 
appears to be a reflexion of the citation by Paul of II Sam. vii. 14 in II Cor. 
vi. 18, where it is used to connect the citation with the preceding one. Evi¬ 
dently, certain scribes mistook the kcc! as being part of the citation, and it 
found its way back into certain LXX texts and witnesses. Two variants not 
found in Heb. viii. 8-12 appear to have interpretational significance. Heb. 
viii. 9 has -rrcrrpdoiv ocutcov instead of Trcrrpdcriv upwv as in LXX* Clement 
of Alexandria and six other Church fathers. The variant Opwv appears to 
have been particularly used by the Church fathers to emphasize that the 
contemporary Jews were like their disobedient ancestors. Heb. viii. 10 omits 
the phrase kcc! t<5 oTkco ’IouSoc found in 14 minuscules and other witnesses. 
The additional phrase is repeated from Jer. xxxviii. 31 in xxxviii. 33 to 
eliminate the discrepancy between the two references. 2 Thus, there is over¬ 
whelming evidence that the author of Hebrews used a LXX text of a generally 
primitive nature. 3 


ORIGIN OF LXX 

These results may now be considered in relation to the two theories as to the 
relationship of the LXX A and LXX B texts: (1) they represent separate 
translations of the Hebrew text, variously edited over a period of time to 
result in their present forms; 4 (2) they are related to one translation of the 
Hebrew but now have various differences as the result of two separate 
histories of editing.® Of course, the relationship of LXX A and LXX B must 
be considered separately for each section of the O.T., as the LXX is not a 
uniform piece of translation. 6 However, most of the quotations in Hebrews 
are from the Prophets and the Writings (19 of the 29), which were translated 
later than the Law and have a separate tradition. 7 Also, all but two of the 

1 Moffatt, op. cit. p. 110. 

2 Cf. B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews (2nd ed. 1892, Grand Rapids, Mich., reprinted 
1952), p. 223, and Bleek, op. cit . 11 (2), 454. 

3 The O.T. readings in Hebrews remain comparatively free from editing through the second 
century as is evident in their use by the Church fathers. In 12 instances for which LXX A and LXX B 
differ, the Church fathers follow the text as in Hebrews in all but one instance, that is the different 
word order of Ps. ci. 26 (Heb. i. 10). Where we now have significant variants from the LXX A / B 
text, the Church fathers have the variants in six instances while following the LXX A / B text in nine 
instances. Thus we have a total of 20 primitive readings as against seven edited readings, a slighdy 
higher percent of edited readings than in Hebrews. 

4 A. Sperber, ‘New Testament and Septuagint*, J.B.L. ux (1940), 248, proposes that LXX A 
and LXX B represent two translations, with LXX A having a close affinity with the asterisk readings 
of Origen’s Hexapla , and LXX 0 with the obelus readings. 

6 This view was held almost univ 11 sally up to this century. Recently, M. L. Margolis proposed 
that LXX A and LXX 0 represent two recensions in Joshua: LXX A as a witness for the Constants 
nopolitan Recension and LXX B as a witness for an Egyptian Recension. See H. M. Orlinsky, 
‘On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies*, J.A.O.S. lxi (1941), 81 ff. 

4 Roberts, op. cit. p. 18 1 . 

7 Ibid. p. 116; Thackeray, op. cit. pp. 12-16, and The Septuagint and Jewish Worship: a study in 
origins (London, 1921), pp. I2f. 
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instances used for determining the nature of the text in Hebrews were from 
the Prophets and the Writings. Thus, certain generalizations about the 
relationship of LXX A and LXX B in the Prophets and the Writings may be 
made from the evidence in Hebrews. 

The results of this study indicate the improbability of LXX A and LXX B ’s 
representing two translations. The evidence indicates that the author used a 
single text, a text which does not correspond with either LXX A or LXX B in 
their present forms. The LXX A and LXX B texts are mixed in nature, while 
the author used primitive readings almost entirely. Since it is impossible to 
think that the author would have selected only the primitive readings from 
a text of a mixed character, his text must have had a generally primitive 
character. If LXX A and LXX B represent two separate translations, it is 
difficult to account for the overwhelming agreement between the present 
forms of LXX A and LXX B , both of which are of mixed character. 1 Rather, 
the evidence in Hebrews supports the theory that LXX A and LXX B repre¬ 
sent two traditions from a single translation, which may be called the Septua- 
gint. According to this theory, the terms ‘primitive’ and ‘edited’ may be 
taken at their face value. The author of Hebrews had a text of this translation 
still in its comparatively pure, ‘primitive’ form. It appears that this text was 
used by the author of Hebrews before it had been subjected to any very 
extensive editing. 2 The two edited readings indicate the beginning of such 
a process. It is significant that both of these were edited in order to avoid 
hiatus. Through the process of editing, the texts of LXX A and LXX B 
eventually became a mixture of primitive and edited readings, as they are in 
their present forms. The differences between them are the result of two 
traditions, probably due to their existence in two separate localities. Thus, 
LXX a and LXX B for the Prophets and the Writings appear to be two 
descendants of one translation, an early form of which was used by the author 
of Hebrews. 

t Sperbcr, op. tit. p. 266. says LXX A and LXX® were brought into agreement at the expense of 
LXX A because LXX B had become more or less the established text. 

* Roberts, op. cit . p. 1 20 , implies that the editing process did not begin until the second century a.d. 
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Justin’s Old Testament quotations 
and the Greek Dodekapropheton Scroll 

P. Katz, Cambridge 


The Editor of the Greek Bible, both O. and N. T., while wel¬ 
coming patristic quotations as valuable additions to the manu¬ 
script evidence, is aware of delicate critical questions. Patristic 
texts suffer m transmission, and revision is nowhere more frequent 
than in Biblical quotations. The Vienna edition of Cyprian’s 
Teshmon%a is the renowned example for a mistaken decision 1 
which, m neglect of Hans von Soden’s careful monograph* is 
still reflected in Legg’s edition of St. Mark*. Among Greek texts 
the outstanding example is Philo the MSS of whose text faU 
into two groups. One quotes the LXX text of our best MSS and 
at times is even superior to them. The other which exists only 
in a minority of treatises, but in a few as the only text surviving 
is different. As late as 1950 it was necessary to demonstrate 
that the latter is confined to the lemmata unconfirmed by Philo’s 
own exposition and characteristic of a textual stage of LXX 
text centuries later than Philo*. However early any Father 
may be we must never take his quotations at their face value 
Late text forms may obliterate the original quotations. Lagarde 6 

was right in speaking of paires rescripti in comparing such 
texts to palimpsests. 

The first author after Philo to quote the LXX frequently is 
ustin Martyr. The only evidence for his text is a carelessly 
copied 14th century MS 6 . Except for some marginal readings 
here are n o variants. This text cries out for emendation 7 . A 


* This was first seen by Lagarde, Sanday, and Turner. 

> V- in Afrika 2ur Zeit Cyprians, Leipzig i 910 

Hans von Soden, Gnomon 13 (1937) 53. P ® 

* Peter Katz, Philo’s Bible, Cambridge 1950. 

P. de Lagarde, Mitteilungen II, pp. 53 
Harnack, TU 1, 1/2, p. 79. 

TextUber,ieferun g der Apologie des Justin, 


Reprinted from Studio Patristica, Vol. 1, Part 1. Berlin, 1957 , 
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number of the quotations are proved by the context to have 
been doctored. There are numerous passages in which Justin 
takes a stand against “Jewish falsifications of the Bible” and 
passionately defends as genuine, readings which in fact are early 
Christian interpolations. As was seen repeatedly 1 but ignor¬ 
ed by Swete 2 , these interpolations have disappeared from the 
long quotations heading Justin’s exposition and have been 
replaced by the text of the LXX as we read it now. As a result 
the peculiar points on which Justin’s arguments depend are no 
longer found in the lemmata to which he refers 3 . The same 
applies to those quotations of which our single MS gives only 
the first and last verses connected by xal xa ££r}<; or xal xa 
Xoma p£%Qi (&XQ<) rov... Here also we miss the very words 
and verses to which Justin appeals as proof and for the sake of 
which he premises a whole psalm or chapter 4 . While this latter 
feature is due to sheer negligence, the former reflects the course 
of textual history. The peculiar readings, mostly in the Psalms, 
were primitive Christian interpolations 5 , creatures of a day, and 
accordingly survive only in remote backwaters, such as the Greek 
and Sahidie of Upper Egypt, and in Fathers down to Clemens 
Alexandrinus Origen with his emphasis on the Hebrew was the 
first to eliminate them. 


i A. Hilgenfeki, Theol. Jahrbb. 9 (1850) 394f. 398ft.; E. Hatch. 
Essays in Biblical Greek, Oxford 1889, pp. 188ff.; W. Bousset, Die 
Evangelienzitate Justins des M&rtyrers, Gottingen 1891, pp. 19fl.; 
A.. Bahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien II, 1908, pp. 203 ff. 

* Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, Cambridge 1900, pp. 417 ff. 
Nothing in B. J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and Versions, 
Cardiff 1951. 

8 Ps. XCV.5 exelva yog eiScoA6 etni dcupovlow Dial. 41. 55; Ps. 
XCV. 10 ipcux&evoev or*6 to0 §0Xou Dial. 41 (neither enlargement in 
Dial. 73); Ps. XVUI. 6 loxvp&S Vbw dga/ieiv 6S6v Dial. 69 (cf. 
Dial. 76). icx^QOQ is omitted in the full quotations Apol. I 40, Dial. 64. 

4 ZNW 46 (1955) 137, n. 11; E. Hatch, op. cit., p. 188. 

s i I*. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah. A Discussion 
of its Problems, Leiden 1948, traces similar •‘actualizations”, as he 
calls them, in the Isaiah Septuagint, and still more in the Mishna, for 
which I refer to his paper: Vorausseteungen der Midraschexegese, 
Congress Volume Copenhagen, 1963, Supplement to V. T., vol. I. 
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A second group of quotations in Justin presents a completely 
different aspect. Far from being either naive or Christian, they 
are learned and Jewish, isolated patches of post-septuagintal 
interpretation grafted upon an otherwise unmistakable LXX 
text. They therefore are closely similar to, or identical with, 
Aquila and Symmachus who cannot have been Justin’s sources. 
It was therefore plausible to consider these quotations as due 
to late sporadic revision similar to that observed in the inferior 
Philonic evidence 1 . A fresh discovery, however, seems to open 
up a different vista. Fragments of a Greek scroll, containing the 
Minor Prophets, written late in the first century A. D. and hidden 
during the revolt of Barkochba, still await final publication. 
After their discovery in August 1952, D. Barthelemy gave a 
preliminary account of them 2 which, based on the fragments so 
far studied, is a masterpiece of circumspection and condensation. 
The new text is true LXX, yet approximated to the Hebrew 
in places when the LXX translation proved mistaken or loose. 
Its literalness verges on clumsiness; at times a Hebrew different 
from that underlying the LXX is followed. The changes mostly 
concern single words in a context easy to identify owing to its 
very imperfection 3 . 

Barthelemy begins with calling to mind the setting of Justin’s 
Dialogue with the Jew Tryphon. During the suppression of 
Barkochba’8 insurrection Justin complains to Tryphon about 
the attitude of contemporary rabbis towards the LXX. Its 
exactitude is doubted in places and a “Jewish” interpretation 
is offered instead. Messianic passages are emasculated and pro¬ 
phecies pointing to Jesus Christ disappear. Justin discusses 
some pass ages according to both the traditional and the “Jewish” 

1 Theol. Zeitschrift 5 (1949) 16f.; Actes du Premier Congree de 
la Federation Internationale des Associations d’lStudes Classiaues 
Paris 1951, pp. 176f¥. # 

3 D. Barthelemy, Rectecouverte d’un chainon manquant de l’Histoire 
de la Septante, Revue Biblique 60 (1953) 18—29. 

8 A ? c °rdmg to H. S. Nyberg, Studien zum Hoseabuche, Uppsala 
Umv. Arsskriffc 1935 no. 6, the translation was made from a careless 
copy and betrays unfamiliarity with the exegetical tradition, an in¬ 
adequate knowledge of Hebrew, and, in consequence, irresponsible 
conjecture. 
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texts and sometimes bases his exposition on the latter in order 
to meet his opponents half-way. 1 B. then enumerates the reasons 
which had hitherto shaken confidence in the view that the MS 
version of Justin’s quotation is reliable. This scepticism he 
says is disproved by the new scroll. A fragmentary quotation of 
Micah IV. 3 — 7 , compared with Dial. 119 , not only indicates 
numerous agreements against the LXX, but even the gaps are 
much more easily filled in from Justin than from the LXX. 
A second text, Zech. II. 12, at least has exMtjsrcu = Dial. 115 
against aigerisl LXX. No more parallels to Justin’s quotations 
are found but the new text, in being more literal and in rendering 
a Hebrew text different from ours, is seen to be the work of 
early Jewish revisors. To characterize its peculiarities B. com¬ 
pares the later Jewish translations. Aquila agrees in 18 out of 28 
instances with the scroll and the relation to Symmachus is still 
closer, Theodotion yields little. 

These statements are impressive in themselves, but only pre¬ 
liminary. The climax is his demonstration that the only four 
known remnants of the Quinta, the Jewish translation found 
by Origen in Nicopolis near Actium in Greece, have their exact 
parallel in the new text. He combines this fact with Grossouw’s 
observation 2 that the Upper-Egyptian translations, of which at 
least the Achmimic is complete, have twelve agreements with 
the Quinta and never disagree with it, while Theodotion disagrees 
four times, Aquila and Symmachus eleven times each. Thus he 
identifies the new text with the Quinta, as a first attempt out 
of which the more consistent texts of Aquila and Symmachus 
developed. Being fresh translations following throughout prin¬ 
ciples which the Quinta only sporadically applied to the LXX, 
they are the culmination of a development and not its beginnings. 
Thus far Barthelemy. 

Among the texts compared the Upper-Egyptian have been 
proved to be undoubtedly pre-hexaplaric approximations to the 

i None of the few quotations which Justin professes to borrow from 
the Jews’ own version are taken form the Minor Prophets. 

a W. Grossouw, The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets. Monu- 
menta Bihiiea et Ecclesiastics 3, Rome 1938, p. 112. 
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Hebrew and the same can be said even about a Greek source 
neglected by Barthelemy, Pap. Washington W 1 . All these texts are 
third century. They, and still more so the Greek source of the 
Egyptian texts, cannot have been influenced by the hexaplaric LXX 
column; for the Hexapla, though completed about 250 , was hidden 
for half a century in Caesarea before Pamphilus and Eusebius 
published its LXX column, early in the fourth century. There 
are more examples of pre-Origenic revision, some of them recently 
discovered texts, such as the Chester Beatty and the Antinoo- 
polis Ezechiel 2 , and Daniel 967 3 , and in the Pentateuch not only 
Pap. 963 (Num. Deut., ca 200 A.D.) shows similar revisory 
influences but, as has been recently demonstrated, in Exod.-Deut. 
the majority group of MSS led by A represents a pre-hexaplaric 
approximation to the Hebrew 4 . The same has long been suggested 
for Job by Burkitt 5 and is now proved by an early third century 
Berlin fragment containing a stichus from Theodotion 6 . For 
Judges W. G. Lambert has pointed to insertions (XII. Ilf.) from 
the Hebrew, yet prior to Origen 7 . 

In this context Bar thelemy’s discovery is welcome because for the 
first time the provenance of an early Hebraizing revision is traced, 
so that in the Minor Prophets this form of text almost ceases 
being anonymous 8 . He has not made this point; but it clearly 

1 H. A. Sanders, The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection. Univ. 

of Michigan Studies, Human. Series vol. XXI, New York 1927, 
pp. 25 29. Among the agreements of W with Justin is the wrong breath¬ 

ing avftaQT} Mic. IV. 3. 

2 J. Ziegler, ZAW 61 (1945/8) 76—94; Ezechiel, Gottingen 1952, 
p. 28; Nachtrag zu Ezechiel in his Daniel, Gottingen 1954, pp. 77f. 

3 J. Ziegler, Daniel, pp. 19ff. 

4 D. W. Gooding, Recensions of the Septuagint Pentateuch, London 

1955. Reviews in ThLZ 80 (1955) 596f. and WdO II, p. 294. 

6 The Old Latin and the Itala, Cambridge 1896, pp. 8f. 32—34. 
According to him Cyprian quotes the original Greek Job, Ambrose the 
text of our Greek uncials which was supplied from Theodotion previous 
to Origen, and the Origenic text is quoted by later Latin Fathers. 

6 Theol. Zeitschr. 5 (1949) 22; Actes (cf. p. 345 n. 1 above), p. 181. 

7 In a review of I. Soisalon-Soininen, Die Textformen der Septua- 
gintaubersetzung des Richterbuches, V. T. H (1952) 185. 

8 Some of the variants shared by Justin and the new text are due 
to the parallel text Is. H. This applies to four of the five coincidences 
of Mic. IV. 3 = Is. H. 4; the fifth, ov fit} 1 , agrees with the Isaiah text 
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emerges from his material and the parallels given above. We 
cannot yet tell how much more we shall learn from B.s full 
edition. We may, however, never know whether Justin’s strongly 
Aquilanic readings htrjQfidvov avr6 = wnNfea Mic. IV. 1 (LXX fxer- 
EcoQicr&ijaerat ); qxonovaiv rj t uag for tt’JV IV. 2 (LXX Sedova tv 
rifilv ), and his odd norajucofrrjoovTai == IV. 1 (LXX onev- 
aovaiv) were taken from this new source and may therefore 
be primary, or interpolated from Aquila at a later date and there¬ 
fore secondary. In addition there are some similar readings in 
the Apology and the question whether a “Jewish” text like 
B.s “Quinta” and its reflection in the Dialogue plays a part 
in the Apology too becomes legitimate, though we may never 
know the answer. The two readings which I am going to adduce 
are each found in one of Justin’s quotations, while in the others 
we read the LXX text. The first is Apol. I 52 elg oveidog = nsnn 1 ? 
Is. LXIV. 11 ( 10 ), where has and @ ovvineoEv. Justin’s 

text is identical with that of Symmachus but the full quo¬ 
tations Apol. I 47 and Dial. 25 have the LXX wording. Here 9)1 
(and ®) are certainly correct. If, however, Justin followed a 
revised text throughout, the “correct” version found in the 
long quotations may nevertheless be secondary. The second 
example is found in Apol. I 50 where we first read Is. LIII. 12 , 
followed by a full quotation of Is. LII. 13 — LIII. 8. In 
LIII. 12 . SR has which the LXX did not understand and 
therefore rendered by naQedd&rj, one of its guess words applied 
wherever there was a blank in this translator’s very imperfect 
Hebrew. Instead Aquila says occurred Symmachus dvr sort], and 
Theodotion torquebiU Justin’s translation efjdaoerai differs from 
all of them, and is excellent. B. would doubtless trace it to the 
“Quinta”. Elsewhere, however, Justin has the LXX text 
(Apol. I 31 , Dial. 13 ). In neither passage does Ziegler’s edition 
refer to Justin. 

It is worth while considering the date of origin of all these 
pre-Origenic Hebraizing texts. It cannot be later than any of 

as read by S* and a few others. Similar influences from parallel texts 
are frequent; they disclose an unguarded attitude which, however, 
does not exclude an early date. 
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its witnesses. How much earlier it may be can only be inferred 
from more general considerations. Philo, about 40 A. D., quotes 
and expounds the unadulterated LXX as an inspired text from 
which an equally inspired exposition draws the most profound 
mysteries. In this he represents a Judaism still unshaken by the 
cumulative experience of Christianity in its midst, which in its 
rise both usurped the LXX and turned it against the Israel in 
the flesh, and of the destruction of the temple which brought 
to an end the second commonwealth. Before the Jewish war 
the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem had done nothing to sever 
the ties connecting them with temple worship. After the collapse, 
however, the final break occurred. The task of consolidation 
required fresh methods, and one of the chief means was work 
on both Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. Any looseness, hitherto 
tolerated, became intolerable. As to the Hebrew, attention was 
given first to fixing an authoritative text and, much later, to 
determining the Canon of Scripture. In the Greek also there 
were two stages. The first was that of adjusting the traditional 
LXX by emending what was worst. This stage is represented 
by our new text and by all the pre-hexaplaric Hebraizing re¬ 
visions mentioned above. As B. has well seen, it cannot be under¬ 
stood otherwise than as the work of Jewish scholars working 
after, perhaps very soon after, 70 A. D. The second stage, be¬ 
ginning half a century later with Aquila, goes farther. It was 
then no longer a question of emending the LXX in places. The 
LXX had been baptized into Christianity, as it were, and, apart 
from this, no longer tallied with the reconstituted Hebrew Bible, 
either quantitatively or qualitatively. Thus its place was taken 
by completely fresh translations. After less than a century the 
Church caught up with this development through Origen’s 
Hexapla. Yet St. Augustine’s struggle before accepting the Vul¬ 
gate shows how much the Church resented this break with its 
past which was a transition from Hellenism to Rabbinism. 
Meeting these qualms the Vulgate was in fact a compromise 
both in the way in which Jerome was either accommodating 
or else took over untouched the apocryphal books of the 
LXX. 
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Seen from the Jewish angle things moved alarmingly 
quickly. The Quinta, however little we may know about it, 
had been one of their great texts 1 . Not only was it deemed worthy 
of filling the last column in the hexaplaric Psalter found by 
Cardinal Mercati in the Ambrosiana in 1896 , but this column 
had marginal variants which, according to the clear testimony 
of Origen and Eusebius, refer to its second edition. In this it 
compares with the translations of Aquila and Symmachus of 
which too there existed second editions. In consequence, within 
a century there were three great Jewish Bibles in Greek: the 
Quinta, an emended LXX from the last quarter of the first 
century, and two entirely new translations, Aquila’s and Sym- 
machus\ each roughly fifty years later than its predecessor. If 
B. is right the last Jewish LXX introduced the methods which 
came to prove useful for wholly fresh translations, after they 
had been used sporadically only in the Quinta. It may be too 
early to trace this development in detail, but a succinct note 
may be useful in presenting some additional material for a com¬ 
parison of these very methods common to the Quinta, Aquila, 
and Symmachus 2 . 

Certainly any final assessment must wait for the full edition. 
It has still to be seen whether other finds in the same cave might 
turn the scale in favour of a later date. However, as was said 
before, B.s own assessment rests on two strong points. The first 
is the close relationship to the Upper-Egyptian versions (and 
Wash. W), which are doubtless pre-hexaplaric and early, since 
time must be reserved between the versions and its Greek arche¬ 
type. The second is the historical development with its three 
stages of initial deference to the LXX, the revisions, and finally 
their replacement 3 . 

1 After more than fifty years reference must still be made to the 
brilliant paper of Eduard Schwartz, Zur Geschichte der Hexapla, 
Nachr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1903. 

2 (See below p. 351, appendix 1). 

8 (See below p. 352, appendix 2). 
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Appendices 

No. 1 (see above p. 350): Even after the publication of the full text 
the basis for comparing the new text with the remnants of the “Three” 
is likely to be narrow. To widen the range I have gone through the Psalms 
in Field’s Hexapla. The following is confined to a few observations about 
the relation between Aquila and the Quinta. If we may trust our evi¬ 
dence they have much in common. (1) They share the translations ioxvQdg 
for to? Ps. IX. 32 (X.ll); XXVIII. 3, and areqei pov for XXVII. 1, 
eig vlxoq for nx£ XLVIII. 10 etc, and vtxonoitp for LV. 1, bcovaiaopol 
for nan? CIX. 3 (cf. ThLZ 77 (1952) 157). (2) Their relationship remains 
obvious even though there are small differences: is axgipaapol in 

A!, axeipdofiaza in E\ the causative OTp/V- XXVIII. 6 oxigrcooei in 
A', axiQTOTioirjcrEi in E\ and for pau? bring forth fruit A ' has yewrgia- 
Tfcovzeq, E' yewrjpccrioovai which recalls the great number of Aquila’s 
both wilful and dreadful coinages. (3) Aquila selected a single Greek 
equivalent for any Hebrew word without regard for its connotations, 
even if these were not covered by the Greek word chosen, so that his 
translation frequently cannot be explained without recourse to the 
Hebrew. In this he is joined by the Quinta, for both use yevpa taste 
for DSB XXXIII. 1 (superscription), ayaddv yevpa for QSB ato good 
insight CXVIII. 66 where the LXX has the good paraphrase 
xal naideiav, expressing the connotation of oro, prudence, intelligence . 
(4) In other instances the Quinta shares another of Aquila’s 
peculiarities, that of rendering homonyms or near-homonyms “hom- 
onymously”, although the words have only a common sound, not an 
identical sense. Thus e. g. when both translate pn* insolent LXXIV. 6 
by naXaidg old = p£», this need not be a confusion due to lack of ex- 
egetical tradition of ’which Aquila had only too much; it may, on the 
contrary, be deliberate preference for identical renderings of all deri¬ 
vatives of the same root, though the tradition underlying the pointing 
(which we may suppose they knew well) indicates that the two words 
stand for different meanings 1 . (5) We might even be justified in main¬ 
taining the same explanation in instances when the same had happened 
already in the LXX, in which one would think rather of confusion. 
I give two examples. The Bible has the'homonyms ’X I ship and II 
pi. desert animals. Among the four instances of ’X I Ez. XXX.9 is 
corrupt and can be emended from ©S, Is. XXXIII. 21 has a correct 
nlolw, but the remaining two passages, of which the latter alludes to 
the former, both think of «x> Qal, Num. XXIV. 24 © ^eXevaerai cf. 
&%o; Dan. & XI.30 oi ixnoqevdpevoi, or Hiphil, Num. XXIV.24 
Sam. QlpxV and Dan. © XI.30 i(d>oovoiv cc&tdv. For D”X H the con¬ 
fusion is confined to Aquila and the Quinta: Is. XXIII. 13 A' i&qxofii- 

1 Elsewhere A' renders pnx by fieratqetv Gen. XII. 8; Prov. XXV. 1; 
Ps. VI. 8; he has peraqaig for pnx in I. Rg. II. 3; Ps. XXXI. 19,’ 
and for pw in Is. XXIII. 18. 
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voiq and Ps. LXXIIT. 14 A' i^e^evoopivotc;, E' i&lrjhfioTt. Not only is 
here ’X II traced back to the bettor known root ax'* and treated as its 
derivative, but by taking recourse to RX* the two homonyms are rendered 
alike, and in doing so Aquila and the Quinta dealt with ’X II as the 
LXX had occasionally done with ^x I. This is an intricate procedure 
worth elucidation. Also in a second instance the precedence of the LXX 
seems to have been followed to some extent. Whereas Vvt III = Vrr* 
wait, put one's trust in God was generally well understood, the rare V>n II 
continue in vigour was not. In Ps. IX. 26 (X. 5) fitPrjAovvrcu © read 
as ^Vrr Niphal of VVn to pro jane cf. inquinatae sunt Vulg., polluuntur 
Ps. Rom.; A' E* (bdtvrjoovoiv use the meaning of V>n I cf. Ps. Hebr. 
parturiunt. (6) Among Aquila’s oddities his 7 TOTafUo{hf)Oovzcu = vvn Mic. 
IV. 1 is one of the oddest. He may be right in considering i«u as a 
denominative, for in Hebrew it is rare and confined to the metaphorical 
use of peoples convening, streaming . Greek, however, allows of nothing 
comparable. It would be strange to find the same device in the Quinta. 
When in Ps. XLIII. 20 Symmachus and the Quinta render 051 ? from 
HDD to cover by enenwfjuxacu; from emnmfxd^(n cover with a lid or cover , 
it would be hazardous to surmise that the Quinta chose this word 
instead of in&tctXvnTw (©A"), because it wanted to point to o'is cup 
= nwfia (drink, draught), drinking cup (Hesych.). In fact Symmachus 
uses imncopdCo) in Ps. LXVIII. 11 for the hapax legomenon ibr, the 
simple verb in Ps. CXXXIX. 10 for hod. Moreover nojpa lid and its 
derivatives are frequent in non-Attic Greek from Homer onwards. 
(7) Beside similarities a development could be traced from the Quinta 
to Aquila and Symmachus, but such speculations are better postponed. 

No. 2 (see above p. 350): There is an earlier very full discussion 
of the problems posed by Barthelemy’s find by P. Kahle, ThLZ 79 
(1954) 81—94. He concurs with Ziegler and others in considering this 
text and other Hebraizing papyri as pre-Christian and Jewish, but 
would date them before the break in the history of Judaism to which, 
in fact, they owe their origin. These texts he parallels with that from 
which, as he still insists, Philo took those quotations which do not tally 
with our best LXX evidence. For the Upper-Egyptian versions of the 
Minor Prophets, on the other hand, he assumes dependence on the 
Hexapla, because they have many doublets which remind him of the 
existence side by side of the obelized old text and Origen’s asterized 
insertions. Nothing in the nature of the texts concerned justifies this 
artificial division nor do the doublets prove his point. In the mis¬ 
translation of Amos VI. 6 top divhopevov olvov for Ach- 

mimic certainly adds the correction iv <pidXav; after olvov as a doublet; 
but how is Kahle to explain Justin’s reading iv tpiaXaiq olvov Dial. 22, 
since he is convinced that non-septuagintal readings in Justin are 
genuine? If Justin’s reading was current in 150 A. D., Achm. is most 
unlikely to have drawn on the Hexapla for its doublet. There was no 
access to the hexaplaric LXX column either in the second or third 
centuries and, besides, none of the hexaplaric MSS has this roading. 
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There is a wealth of supporting arguments in Kahle’s comprehensive 
paper, among them some which have long been shown to be gravely 
mistaken (Theol. Zeitschrift 6 (1949); Actes ...» 1951). Although 
there is little hope to convince Kahle I would conclude by putting 
right one of his fresh mistakes. On col. 89 Kahle characterizes the 
Oxyrrhynchus fragment 1007 (Brooke-McLean, Numbers and Deu¬ 
teronomy, p. VI) = 907 (Rahlfs) as one of many varieties of a Greek 
Targum which strove after ever closer approximation to the Hebrew. 
His sole reason is the reading t fj ywatxl Gen. II. 24 which he says 
is “closer to the text used in the N. T. (Mt. 19, 5, Eph. 5, 4 sic) and 
in Philo (leg. alleg. 11, 14 sic) than the Christian Septuagint”. Certainly 
A and its satellite y (121) — and the margin of the Catenae MS v —, 
and, after A the Cambridge editions, have it. However, as early as 
1907 Nestle (Sept.-Stud. V, p. 24), who also gave a long list of untrust¬ 
worthy singular readings of A in Gen., warned against Swete’s text 
and tersely stated: “Nach diesem Tatbestand kann gar kein Zweifel 
sein, daB der Dativ im A. T einfach Eintrag aus dem Neuen ist (Mt. 
19, 5; Me. 10, 7; Eph. 5, 31).” The majority reading rijv ywcclxa 
= Eph. V. 31 (against ?P 4S and oth< r witnesses) adopted by Rahlfs is 
the true LXX, and zfj ywaixi a backreading from the N. T. Philo alleg. 
II § 49 and Eph. reflect the original LXX, and Pap. 1007 too joins 
the overwhelming majority of our evidence. Pap. 1007 does nothing 
to support the theory of a variety of Greek Targums. 
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The Phenomenon of Biblical 
Translation in Antiquity 


Sebastian Brock 


To-day one takes for granted that the Bible should be translated, yet the 
translation of the Hebrew Old Testament into Greek was a phenomenon 
quite without parallel in antiquity. We are nowadays familiar with the 
practice of translating great works of literature, both religious and secular, 
but this tradition of literary translation originated in the Western world 
only with the Romans, and they of course confined their attention to Greek. 


Reprinted from Alta: The University of Birmingham Review. Vol. 2, No. 8, 1969. 
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Translation, in the Greco-Roman world, from other languages into Gree 
or Latin will be found to be concerned exclusively with either works of a 
eminently practical nature, such as agricultural treatises, or official doci 
ments of one sort or another ranging from international treaties to marriag 
contracts. 

The Jewish scriptures were the only oriental religious writings to achie\ 
the distinction of translation into Greek. This is all the more surprisin 
when once consideres the great interest taken by Greeks and Greek speake 
in, for example, Zoroaster: a vast pseudepigraphical literature was compose 
in Greek in Zoroaster’s name, yet no one ever considered going back l 
the original and translating the Gathas. 

If one looks beyond the Greco-Roman world there are at least sore 
precedents for the translation of religious texts. For example, among tl 
multitude of works collected in the library of that Assyrian bibliophil 
Asshurbanipal (7th century BC), is a bilingual (Akkadian/Sumerian) hym 
to the moon god Sin. There are indeed quite a number of Akkadian tran 
lations of Sumerian works of religious character—hardly a surprisin 
situation, considering the large debt of the Babylonians and Assyrians 1 
the Sumerians in the sphere of religion. But the translators who produce 
the Septuagint, the Greek version of the Old Testament, can hardly ha\ 
been aware of all this; and in the Greek world there is no precedent at al 

The fact that the Jewish scriptures did get translated was due, as I sha 
try to show, to the peculiar position of Judaism in the Greek world, with 
very large proportion of its practicers actually Greek speaking, and withoi 
any knowledge of the original language of their own sacred scriptures. 

How then did the Septuagint actually come into existence? I will begi 
by giving the picture as hellenised Jews liked to see it. According to 
legend, already current in the 2nd century BC, the Pentateuch was rendere 
into Greek at the command of the Macedonian king of Egypt, Ptolemy ] 
Philadelphus, who lived in the early part of the 3rd century BC. The actuj 
translators were 72 specially selected Jews, six from each of the tweh 
tribes; and their work took them exactly 72 days, ‘as though this co-incidenc 
had been intended’ (Ep. Aristeas 307). In a later and more developed fori 
of the legend the translators were said to have worked paired off in separat 
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cells, and the divine character of their 
translation was assured when it was found 
that the resulting thirty six versions agreed 
word for word with one another. 

The earliest formulation of this legend 
about the origin of the Greek Pentateuch 
(nothing is said of the rest of the Old 
Testament) is to be found in a letter which 
purports to be written by a certain Aristeas, 
a courtier of this king, Ptolemy II, to 
Philocrates his brother. Neither men are 
Jews, and the implication throughout is 
that the whole project was undertaken 
primarily to enable Greeks to read the 
Jewish scriptures. The letter, however, is 
manifestly the work of a Jew, and one 
writing in the second half of the second 
century B.C. Furthermore it is evident that 
the letter was not even destined for Greek 
readers, but simply for fellow Jewish ones— 
Jews, that is, of the Greek speaking diaspora 
in Egypt. The whole aim of the letter was 
in fact to authenticate the Greek version of 
the Pentateuch in the face of criticisms that 
were evidently circulating at about this 
time, criticisms that the Greek translation 
did not accurately reflect the current 
Palestinian Hebrew text. Only this interpre¬ 
tation of the letter’s purpose can explain 
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the great stress laid on the origin of the 
Hebrew text from which the translators 
worked: it had been brought especially for 
the purpose from Jerusalem,—and selected 
by the High Priest himself, the copies of the 
Hebrew Bible in Alexandria not being 
sufficiently accurate for such an important 
undertaking. 

The Letter of Aristeas thus lays the 
initiative for the translation with Ptolemy 
II, and not, as one might naturally have 
expected, and as I shall argue, with the 
inner need of the Jewish community in 
Egypt, to whom Hebrew had become a 
foreign language. A number of modern 
scholars concur with the author of the Letter 
on this point. It would be thoroughly in 
keeping, they argue, with Ptolemy II’s 
character and interests to have commis¬ 
sioned such a translation; indeed it may 
even have been part of a general programme 
by the Ptolemaic government of translating 
oriental law codes. 

On the surface this seems plausible 
enough, but when looked at closely the 
parallels adduced of other translations are 
not close. While it is true that the Egyptian 
law code was probably rendered into Greek 
at the orders of the Ptolemaic administra¬ 
tion, this differs in two important respects 
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from the case of the Greek Pentateuch. 
First, the Jewish community in Egypt was 
vastly smaller in size than the native Egyp¬ 
tian one, and in comparison to the latter, 
quite insignificant in the eyes of the govern¬ 
ment. And secondly: while the Pentateuch 
was known to the Greek world as Nomos , or 
Law (a very inadequate rendering of the 
Hebrew word Thora), actual laws play only 
a small part in it, and even these laws, being 
primarily of a religious character, are of 
quite a different type from those of the 
Egyptian law code. In point of fact there 
is clear evidence from contemporary papyrus 
documents that the Jews in Egypt did not 
pay much attention to their own (Biblical) 
law codes. For example, they lent money 
among themselves at interest, something 
condemned not only in the Bible, but later 
too in the Talmud. 

Again, the few instances of large scale 
official translation in the Greco-Roman 
world, like that of the Carthaginian Magon’s 
work on agriculture—commissioned by the 
Roman Senate in 146 EC—were all of a 
definately practical nature; and the Penta¬ 
teuch does not conform to this requirement 
either. 

This leaves pure curiosity as the only 
possible motivation for Ptolemy II, if in 
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fact he really did commission the work of 
translation. Eut this too comes up against a 
difficulty. While Ptolemy II’s cultural inter¬ 
ests were certainly far-reaching, to com¬ 
mission a translation of the whole Penta¬ 
teuch seems to be totally atypical of the 
Greek attitude to orientals: their interest, 
where there was interest at all, was selective. 
They were not interested in oriental cultures 
per se. 

Wholesale translation of oriental texts was 
in fact totally alien to the Greek outlook, 
and nothing of the sort was done by the 
Ptolemies from Egyptian, as one might more 
obviously have expected, supposing for the 
moment that the Greek Pentateuch really 
was commissioned by Ptolemy II. The kind 
of works they were interested in were 
historical compilations, written in Greek, 
such as the History of Egypt by the Egyptian 
priest Manetho, which covered the period 
down to the conquest of Alexander the 
Great. But even Manetho’s work, which 
was dedicated to Ptolemy II, had not been 
commissioned by the king, as the Letter of 
Aristeas claims for the Greek Pentateuch. 

The conclusion must be that the picture 
given in the Letter of Aristeas of the circum¬ 
stances accompanying the translation of the 
Pentateuch are completely misleading. There 
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is, however, one feature in the account that 
does ring true: when Ptolemy commissions 
the work, it is not Greeks who set out to 
learn Hebrew in order to undertake the 
translation, but bilingual orientals (in this 
case of course Jews) are sought out for the 
purpose. This is a very significant point, 
and conforms with the general practice of 
the Greco-Roman world, where the few 
oriental works that (at a later date) did 
find their way into Greek or Latin were 
almost invariably undertaken by native 
speakers who also knew Greek (and, 
incidentally, usually on their own initiative). 
This state of affairs continues to apply in 
the patristic period, when a certain amount 
of oriental hagiographic material was trans¬ 
lated into Greek, and likewise in Byzantine 
times, with the Greek rendering of such 
things as the collection of Indian tales, later 
known as Kalilah and Dimnah, which was to 
have an enormous vogue all over Europe, 
especially in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

This means that the Christian scholars, 
Origen in the 3rd century and Jerome in the 
4th, who undertook to study Hebrew for the 
purposes of improving Biblical translations 
from that language, were doing something 
virtually without precedent. And on the 
negative side it is clear that the Greek found 
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his own literature completely self-sufficient, 
and was never moved by curiosity or 
interest to learn any oriental language. This 
was largely a manifestation of cultural 
snobbery: the Romans did not hesitate to 
learn Greek and translate from Greek, since 
Greek had a long literary history whereas 
they had none. Graecia capta ferum victorem 
cepit —Greece enslaved, in turn enslaved her 
uncultured conqueror. The important point 
in Horace’s neat lines is that the conqueror 
was uncultured. The Greeks themselves 
had been victorious over the East under 
Alexander and his successors, and the East 
had just as glorious a cultural history behind 
it as did Greece, conquered by Rome. But 
it was precisely because the Greeks already 
had a cultural tradition of their own that 
they did not fall under the spell of their 
new subjects. 

To return to the Septuagint. Once it is 
admitted that the picture given by the 
author of the Letter of Aristeas—namely 
that the translation was commissioned by 
Ptolemy II so that Greeks might have access 
to Jewish scriptures—is a false one, we are 
left with the alternative: that the work was 
done by Hellenised Jews, and for Hellenised 
Jews, something that one would have 
expected all along, and which would never 
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have been questioned, but for the fantasy 
presented by the Letter of Aristeas. On 
Sabbath there would be regular reading of 
the Law and the Prophets, and the written 
Greek translation may well have taken its 
origin in such a milieu: at first the practice 
would have been to make use of an oral 
translation only, but eventually it would 
have appeared more practical to have a 
written one, especially when bi-lingual 
speakers grew more and more scarce. Such, 
anyway, was the manner in which the 
Aramaic translations of the Old Testament, 
the Targums, came into being, but in their 
case at a much later date, Hebrew still being, 
in the 3rd century B.C., a living language 
in Palestine, even though in rather a 
limited way. 

But liturgical requirements were hardly 
the only incentive for undertaking the 
translation of the Pentateuch (and, later, 
the rest of the Old Testament) into Greek. 
St. Paul calls the Pentateuch a schoolmaster, 
and this, for a Jew, was true in a much 
wider application than Paul makes of it. 
A schoolmaster who speaks a language which 
his pupils do not understand is naturally 
not going to have much success. Hellenistic 
Jews must have been brought up on the 
Old Testament (and the Pentateuch in 
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particular) in the same way that Greeks 
were educated on the classics of Greek 
literature. It has often been said that Homer 
was the Bible of the Greeks, but it would be 
just as accurate, if not more so, to say that 
the Bible was the Homer of the Jews. 

The combination of these two needs, then, 
the liturgical and the educational, were the 
real incentive behind the Greek translation 
of the Pentateuch. Once this momentous 
first step had been taken, it was only natural 
that the other religious writings of the Jews 
should follow suit—that is to say, the 
Prophets (which in Jewish terminology also 
include most of the ‘historical books’), and 
the Writings (Psalms, Job, Proverbs, etc.), 
not to mention books later excluded from 
the canon, such as Enoch. 

Once the decision to undertake such a task 
of translation had been made, how were the 
translators to go about it, since they had no 
real precedent to work on ? The Septuagint 
(the name is extended from the Pentateuch 
only, after the LXX(II) translators, to the 
whole of the Greek Old Testament) contains 
a wide variety of styles of translation, 
ranging from the very free and often para¬ 
phrastic renderings of Job and Proverbs, 
with a delight in Homeric vocabulary, 
through the undistinguished but generally 
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acceptable Greek of the Pentateuch (itself 
not a unity), to the painfully literal style 
of books like Samuel, or, worse still, Eccle¬ 
siastes. This variety of styles in fact follows 
a more or less chronological development, 
beginning with the more free type, and 
gradually moving towards the excessively 
literal one; and side by side with this, is the 
continual desire to ‘correct’ existing transla¬ 
tions, bringing them into closer line with 
their Hebrew originals. (It is generally 
supposed by modem scholars that the Pen¬ 
tateuch was the first to be translated. 
Job and Proverbs, despite their greater 
freedom, are probably later. They stand 
apart because of their subject matter, 
belonging to the category of wisdom litera¬ 
ture, which was particularly liable to trans¬ 
formation in the process of translation). 

The lack of any precedent on which the 
translators could work helps to explain some 
of the more surprising features of the 
translations, such as the complete lack of 
consistency in the rendering of technical 
terms instanced in the description of the 
temple fittings at the end of Exodus. It was 
only with time that any attempt was made 
to normalise technical terms. A similar 
situation is found in the early church of the 
Western Roman Empire when it became 
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necessary to transfer Christian technical 
terms like ‘Saviour’, ‘Baptist’ etc. from Greek 
into Latin. At first there was great variety of 
usage, but gradually it became regularised, 
with each Greek term allowed only one 
Latin equivalent. 

In the case of the Septuagint standardisa¬ 
tion had in fact already begun in a small 
way in the course of the practice of oral 
translation in synagogue, before a written 
translation had been undertaken. The name 
of God, which in the Authorised Version 
appears as ‘Jehovah’ or ‘the Lord’, and in 
modern writers as ‘Yahweh’, is a case in 
question. By the third century B.C. the 
Tetragrammaton, or divine name, was 
considered too sacred to pronounce, and 
instead of observing a holy silence whenever 
it appeared in the course of reading the 
scriptures, the practice was to substitute 
Adonai (‘my Lord’) for ‘Yahweh’. Now 
throughout the Septuagint Yahweh is 
regularly rendered by the Greek Kyrios 
(‘Lord’, whence, via the Vulgate, ‘the Lord’ 
of English translations). What is striking, 
however, is that Kyrios is treated as a proper 
name. Nevertheless this process had not 
gone very far, and did not include such 
things as the attribute of Yahweh, ‘Sabaoth’, 
where the various renderings in modern 
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versions go back to the plurality of terms to 
be found in the Septuagint—‘of Hosts’, 
‘Almighty’, and the simple transliteration, 
‘Sabaoth’. 

Because of this lack of a satisfactory 
technique of translating, the Greek Bible 
contained many inadequacies, and critics 
were soon to be found who pointed out that 
there were often considerable differences 
between Hebrew and the Greek. These 
criticisms certainly came from Palestine 
(where Hebrew was still a live language), 
rather than Egypt, and they posed a serious 
problem for hellenistic Jewry, who naturally 
wished to read the word of God in an 
authentic form/ 

One reaction to this dilemma is to be 
found in the Letter of Aristeas, whose real 
purpose, as has been seen, was to reassure 
Alexandrian Jewry that the translators of 
the Septuagint ( i.e ., in this case, the Penta¬ 
teuch only) employed the best Hebrew 
manuscript possible as a basis for their work, 
and that the whole undertaking had the 
blessing of the Jerusalem High Priest him¬ 
self. This process of idealisation soon 
developed into a full scale claim lor the 
inspiration of the Greek Pentateuch (and, 
by extension, the whole Greek Old Testa¬ 
ment). Philo of Alexandria, writing in the 
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first half of the 1st century A.D., goes so 
far as to say that the authors of the version 
should be called, not so much translators, as 
‘prophets and priests of mysteries, whose 
sincerity and singleness of thought has 
enabled them to concur with the purest of 
spirits, the spirit of Moses’ {Life of Moses, 
II.vii.40). To Philo a prophet was essentially 
a person who transmitted to mankind a 
message that he had received from God. 
The prophet is thus an interpreter, and so 
the translators, as interpreters of the word 
of God in Hebrew for the benefit of Greek 
speaking Jewry, could with some justice be 
called prophets. And if the translation 
itself was inspired, then there was no need 
to worry if it in fact differed a little from 
the Hebrew original—revelation could, after 
all, take on different forms. 

But Philo’s high regard for the Septuagint 
was not universal. Over a century earlier 
than Philo, roughly contemporary with the 
Letter of Aristeas, a Palestinian Jew in the 
preface to his Greek translation of his 
grandfather Jesus ben Sira’s work, known 
now under the title Ecclesiasticus, excuses 
the inadequate nature of his own work, and 
points out that even in the Law and the 
Prophets the original and the translation 
will often be found to differ when compared. 
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The translator’s quandary is of course a 
univ ersal one: should one be faithful 
p rimar ily to the individual words, or to the 
general sense, of the original ? Basically there 
are the two alternatives—first, free transla¬ 
tion aiming at conveying the general sense, 
and second, literal translation, whose aim 
it is to produce an exact replica of the origin¬ 
al, even down to such details as word order, 
though at the expense, as a result, of the 
sense. Obviously there is no exact dividing 
point between these two, and to-day the 
general practice is to adopt varying degrees 
of freedom, with literal translations confinded 
to schoolboy ‘cribs’ and so on. In antiquity, 
however, the literal style of translation 
played a much greater part, and the 
distinction between free and literal is usually 
clear, especially once certain theories of 
translation had developed, for then the 
character of a translation definitely denoted 
a parti pris. 

In the case of the free translation, it could 
be said that the original is brought to the 
reader, but with the literal type the reader 
is forced to go to the original; or, to put it 
another way, in the first it is the reader who 
is stationary, but in the second it is the 
original. Looked at like this, in a case where 
the original is regarded as particularly 
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sacrosanct, the tendency will be to make the 
reader approach it, and not it the reader. 
The original become as it were Aristotle’s 
unmoved mover. And the same with pedago¬ 
gical cribs, where the whole point is to 
bring the reader to the original work. 

Within the Christian Church the im¬ 
plications of all this were first formulated by 
Jerome, in the fourth century, though the 
ideas behind the formulation went back, as 
will be seen, a long way. Jerome’s rule, by 
which he himself abided, was to adopt a 
literal style of translation where sacred texts 
were concerned, but a free one for all 
others. As he explains in one of his letters 
(no. 72): ‘in scripture, even the order of 
the words is a mystery’. The semi-apolo¬ 
getic note to be discerned here is designed 
for Jerome’s more cultured critics, for whom 
the free style was the rule for rendering all 
literary works—exemplified above all in 
Cicero’s translations from the Greek. Cicero, 
who himself had not a little to say on 
translation methods, actually condemns 
literalism as a feature of interprets indiserti, 
boorish translators. And indeed, if one looks 
at actual practice in Roman times, literal 
translation will be found only in official 
and legal documents, where the purpose is 
to avoid any possible ambiguity, while the 
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free style is reserved for literary translations 
only—indeed it would scarcely be an exag¬ 
geration to say that all early Latin render¬ 
ings from Greek literature were paraphrases 
rather than translations. Actually, to men 
like Cicero and Quintilian, translation was 
primarily an intellectual exercise, and not 
aimed at any more practical end. The 
emphasis is thus on the very act of translating 
and not on the original or the reader. This 
particular aspect is no longer to be found 
in the case of Patristic translations, where 
the emphasis is focussed on the readers’ 
needs. 

Returning once again to the Septuagint: 
No such theories as those just outlined were 
available to the original translators of the 
Greek Bible, precisely because their work 
was totally without precedent. Consequently 
their work did not fit exactly into either of 
the two categories of the later theorists, 
although in general it belongs to the literal 
camp. However, since, as Jerome put it, 
‘the very word order of scripture is a 
mystery’, the Septuagint posed a problem, 
for it was not quite literal enough to convey 
to its readers these particular mysteries of 
the Hebrew original. As it has been seen, 
one solution to this difficulty was to consider 
the translation itself as inspired. A second 
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solution was to take the more drastic step 
of actually correcting the translation, in 
order to bring it into closer line with the 
Hebrew original. The main Jewish advocate 
of the first view (already adumbrated in the 
Letter of Aristeas) was Philo of Alexandria, 
who significantly did not know Hebrew; 
in Christian circles this view was supported 
notably by Jerome’s correspondent, August¬ 
ine. 

The second attitude, which considered 
the Septuagint to be an inadequate render¬ 
ing and one requiring correction was found 
first in Palestinian Jewish circles, and later 
adopted by Origen, and, more especially, 
Jerome. The work of these early Jewish 
correctors in Palestine is only known to us 
fragmentarily, but recent finds of manu¬ 
scripts in Israel have thrown a lot more 
light on their methods, and the gradual 
improvement of their technique can now be 
traced to a certain extent, with the whole 
process culminating in the work of the 
proselyte Aquila of Pontus, in the early 
second century A.D. 

In 1952 some Bedouin brought a number 
of parchment fragments containing a Greek 
text to the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem 
(then Jordan). These fragments turned out 
to be from the XII Minor Prophets in 
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Greek, but with a text differing in a large 
number of points of detail from our current 
Septuagint text. Further finds, announced 
ten years later in 1962, of fragments of the 
same manuscript were made, discovered by 
Israeli archaeologists in the Wilderness of 
Judaea. The writing of these fragments can 
be dated with a pretty fair degree of 
certainty to the first centuiy A.D. 

As soon as the text of these fragments was 
studied, it became clear that they revealed 
a systematic correction of the original 
Septuagint version of the Minor Prophets, 
bringing it into closer alignment with the 
Hebrew original. The aim of the correctors 
was to have every detail of the original 
reflected in the Greek, regardless of the 
inevitable nonsense—at least for a Greek 
reader without a knowledge of Hebrew— 
that often resulted. Their interest was 
extended to minutiae : in Hebrew there is a 
particle gam , meaning ‘also, too’: in the 
majority of the translations of the books of 
the Old Testament this particle is either 
neglected, or simply rendered by Greek kai, 
‘and’. The revisers, to whom every single 
word of the original was significant, regular¬ 
ly inserted the Greek particle ge wherever 
the Hebrew had gam. Another typical 
instance resulted in a soloecism in Greek: 
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Hebrew has two forms of the first person 
singular personal pronoun, ani and anoki. 
The earlier translators of course simply 
rendered both indiscriminately by the 
single Greek equivalent, ego. The revisers, 
however, regarded the choice of one or the 
other of these Hebrew forms as significant 
and so had to find some means of bringing 
out the distinction in Greek. Their solution 
was to render the shorter form, ani, by 
Greek ego, but the longer one, anoki, by the 
Greek ego eimi, ‘I am’, regardless of the 
fact that a finite verb often followed the 
personal pronoun, thus producing sentences 
like ‘I am ( =anoki ) will purify you’, and so 
on. 

This elaborate revision was evidently 
part of a long process which only reached 
its climax many years later in the work of 
Aquila of Pontus. Previous to the publica¬ 
tion of these finds of a first century revision, 
it had generally been assumed by modem 
scholars that Aquila's second century work 
consisted of a completely new translation 
into Greek, but now it is Clear that ancient 
writers were quite correct when they called 
Aquila’s work simply an ‘edition’, ie of the 
Septuagint, and that this edition merely 
perfected the technique of bringing the old 
translations into as exact conformity as 
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possible with the Hebrew. Despite its 
mechanical character one cannot but ad¬ 
mire the ingenuity of Aquila and his anony¬ 
mous predecessors in their attempt to make 
the Greek reflect every possible feature of 
the Hebrew—even the length of individual 
words. Of course all this makes Aquila’s 
work invaluable for the modem textual 
critic who wishes to discover whether the 
Hebrew text he was using differed from the 
present Masoretic text; but one wonders 
what, if anything, his readers made of it, 
unless they already had a knowledge of 
Hebrew, in order to interpret the version. 
And possibly it was with a sly malignity 
that Justinian ordered the Greek speaking 
Jews in the Byzantine Empire to use Aquila’s 
edition rather than the Septuagint proper. 
Aquila, who incidentally had an exception¬ 
ally good knowledge of Greek, was continu¬ 
ally prepared to sacrifice Greek syntax, but 
he never extended this to altering the gender 
of nouns, a step which was actually taken 
in a thirteenth century interlinear version 
of Jonah into Greek. 

Although it is thanks to a Christian 
scholar, Origen, that most of the fragments 
of Aquila that we possess survive at all, this 
extremity of literalism was impracticable to 
the Church, and even Jerome, to whom the 
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literal style was the proper one for biblical 
translation, condemns Aquila as being 
‘enslaved to the Hebrew’. The fact was that 
the extreme taken by Aquila and his pre¬ 
decessors was only viable so long as some 
knowledge of the original language survived 
generally, but as the Christian Church 
moved away from its Jewish roots very soon 
this requirement no longer obtained. Aquila 
is virtually unintelligible without some 
knowledge at least of Hebrew. 

Nevertheless, Christians too are found 
correcting the text of the Septuagint—but 
with a very different end in mind, in the 
case of the most famous of them, Origen. 
In the third century, conscious of Jewish 
charges that Christians had in places altered 
the text of the Septuagint (incidentally 
quite true), Origen determined to produce 
an edition of the Septuagint, bringing it 
into complete agreement with the Hebrew, 
in order to meet the Jews on their own 
ground. This he did by comparing the 
Septuagint with its later editions, in 
particular that of Aquila, and correcting it 
from them. The resulting massive work— 
alas lost except for fragments and a Syriac 
translation of the Septuagint column—is 
called the Hexapla, so named because it 
contained six columns: the Hebrew, a 
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Greek transliteration of the Hebrew, Aquila’s 
edition, two other Jewish editions of the 
Septuagint, and the corrected text of the 
Septuagint. 

Origen stresses on several occasions that 
his edition was meant primarily as a tool in 
Christian apologetics against the Jews (and 
the very arrangement of the Hexapla was 
aimed at helping the Christian controversia¬ 
list to learn a little Hebrew); and he 
emphasizes that it is not meant for ecclesiast¬ 
ical use by ordinary Christians. In this, 
respect for the received text outweighs any 
scholarly desire that Christians should read 
as accurate a translation as possible. Im¬ 
plicitly, if not explicitly, Origen seems to 
have regarded the Septuagint as an inspired 
work, or at least one hallowed by time and 
its continued use by the church during the 
course of two centuries. 

Jerome on the other hand is emphatic in 
denying this, and he states that ‘an interpre¬ 
ter and a prophet are two very different 
things’—referring to Philo’s claim that the 
translators were in a true sense also prophets. 
Thus, in his Latin version of the Bible, 
known as the Vulgate, Jerome worked 
direct from the Hebrew in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and not via the mediary of the 
Septuagint—as Augustine, in his correspon- 
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dence with Jerome, says he would have 
preferred. But Jerome was no imitator of 
Aquila: he intended that his version should 
be comprehensible to his readers, who had 
no knowledge of Hebrew, and accordingly 
some compromise with the ‘sense* at the 
expense of the ‘word’ had to be made, 
although in general Jerome considered his 
work to be of the ‘word for word* rather 
than the ‘sense for sense’ type of translation. 

The basic question that tacitly underlies 
the various Patristic views of translation 
never, however, seems to have been properly 
formulated. It was generally admitted that 
the scriptures were inspired, but the exact 
nature of the inspiration is never discussed— 
did it apply to just the sense, or to the very 
words as well? If inspiration were verbal, 
then translations should of necessity be as 
close as possible to the original Hebrew; 
and this was certainly the attitude of Aquila 
and his forerunners, and of the rabbis in 
general. To them, the Torah or Law was 
dictated to Moses by God himself, while in 
the Prophets, it is the Shechinah, or divine 
presence, which talks to the human media- 
ries. And in fact the work of Aquila was 
closely connected with that rabbinic school 
of the first and second century A.D. which 
succeeded in stabilising the Hebrew conso- 
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nantal text, as well as formulating extremely 
elaborate rules for the exegesis of scripture, 
taking into account all the minutiae of the 
text. Rabbi Aqiba, the most famous repre¬ 
sentative of the school, was fond of quoting 
Deuteronomy xxxii 47: ‘for there is no word 
too insignificant for you’, which nicely 
typifies the attitude of the whole school to 
Holy Writ. 

Such a view of the plenary inspiration of 
the Hebrew Old Testament placed hellen- 
ised Jews and Christians in a difficult 
position, for they did not know Hebrew, 
and an Aquila style translation was just about 
as unintelligible as the original itself. As we 
have seen, many, like Philo, cut the Gordian 
knot and claimed that the Septuagint itself 
was inspired (a claim, incidentally, that has 
recently been reiterated by the French 
biblical scholar, Pere Benoit). In Christian 
circles inspiration, and implicitly verbal 
inspiration, of the Bible seems to have been 
widely held. Gregory of Nazianzus, for 
example, states that every accent is signific¬ 
ant. But few seem to have considered the full 
implications of this—just as many fundamen¬ 
talists to-day, who believe in plenary 
inspiration, tacitly assume that this applies 
to the version in which they themselves 
read the Bible, forgetting the existence of 
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the original, not infrequently at variance 
with that version. 

The first person who actually raised the 
point seems ttvhave been a certain Agobard 
Bishop of Lyons, in the 9th century. Agobard 
pointed out to a correspondent that a 
belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
(i.e. the original texts) would logically 
compel the translator to convey even details 
such as the gender of Hebrew nouns. The 
example he gives is the Hebrew ruah ‘spirit’, 
which is feminine in gender, while Latin 
spiritus is masculine: a translator who believ¬ 
ed in verbal inspiration of the original 
should accordingly treat spiritus as a femi¬ 
nine, because even the gender is significant. 
Since, however, no translator of the Bible 
has ever done this, it is clear, Agobard says, 
that inspiration is merely confined to the 
sense. 

Actually this extreme step which Agobard 
describes was eventually taken, in a thir¬ 
teenth century interlinear Hebrew-Greek 
version of Jonah, where the Greek anemos 
‘wind’, which is masculine in gender, is 
construed as a feminine, to conform with 
the corresponding Hebrew ruah (meaning 
‘wind’, as well as ‘spirit’). 

The modus vivendi achieved by Jerome, 
theoretically a literal translation, but in fact 
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making concessions to the sense, was the 
only satisfactory way out, once a knowledge 
of the original language had been lost in 
Christian circles. It was imperative that the 
version should be intelligible to the mass of 
the people who heard it read in church. 
In such a context the Aquila type of 
translation was an impracticable ideal, 
though it could have its uses for the preacher 
who was fond of comparing versions: for 
such a man Origen’s Hexapla, or, in the 
Latin Middle Ages, Jerome’s commentaries, 
provided an inexhaustible store of in¬ 
formation. 

From the second century A.D. onwards 
Greek itself came to be regarded as a 
foreign language by many converts to the 
Christian church. The case of the hellenised 
Jews to whom Hebrew had become in¬ 
comprehensible repeated itself: as Christ¬ 
ianity spread further and further afield, 
there came to be more and more Christians 
who knew no Greek. And just as Egyptian 
Jews had translated the Hebrew Old 
Testament into Greek, so non-Greek speaking 
Christians rendered, first the Greek New 
Testament, and then the Old Testament, 
into their vernaculars. 

Earlier, I mentioned the curious fact that 
no Greek ever learnt a foreign language in 
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order to translate from it. Nor did he learn 
one in order to translate into it, although 
this might have been expected in the case 
of the missionaries of the early Church, 
judging from the practice of their modern 
counterparts. But no, the unwritten rule 
still applies—the early versions of the Bible 
are all the work of bi-lingual orientals. 
Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in the second 
century, while interested in converting the 
Celts in his diocese, never thought of using 
any other language than Latin or Greek 
in his missionary activities. But perhaps this 
example is a little unfair, for in the west, 
where Latin developed into the various 
Romance languages, translation of the 
Bible is always a very late phenomenon, 
not occurring before the Middle Ages, 
simply because Latin had a much greater 
hold on the countryside than did Greek in 
the east. Thus in the east, where Greek was 
very much the language of the towns only, 
the need for vernacular translations came 
very much earlier. And these translations, 
wherever their authors are known, are 
always the work of native bi-linguals, such 
as Mesrop for Armenian, and Ulfilas for 
Gothic. 

Once again the precise circumstances 
surrounding the origin of these translations 
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are unfortunately quite unknown or very 
obscure. But one thing is clear: a written 
vernacular version was not normally regar¬ 
ded as being an instrument of evangelisation, 
as it often is to-day. The version was only 
made at a later stage, some times very 
considerably later, after Christianity had 
become well established. This is particularly 
evident in the case of the Armenian version. 
For a very long time Armenian speaking 
Christians had only a Syriac liturgy and 
Bible, and no written Armenian translation. 
Here the long delay was partly due to the 
absence of any written literature at all in 
Armenian, until Mesrop’s creation of an 
alphabet, (it was in fact, missionary require¬ 
ments that finally led Mesrop to this step). 
In the meantime oral translation must have 
been the practice—there would be a running 
commentary or translation of the liturgy in 
the vernacular. In fourth century Palestine, 
a pilgrim from France, Etheria, found the 
same situation: the liturgy was celebrated 
in Greek, but for the benefit of those who 
could not understand Greek, there were 
oral translations into Syriac and Latin. 

The Akkadian translations of Sumerian 
texts had originated in interlinear glosses, 
which with time were extended to a full 
scale interlinear version. Some at least of 
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the Christian versions of the Bible may have 
come into existence in a similar way. This 
certainly seems to have been the case with 
certain vernacular versions of the Bible in 
the Latin Middle Ages, and perhaps also 
with the Coptic versions in Egypt: here we 
possess, among other things, a Greek manu- 
sciipt of Isaiah with interlinear Coptic 
glosses. With some other languages, how¬ 
ever, this sort of thing would never have 
been really feasible, simply because the 
direction of writing in the original and 
translation differed, as with Hebrew and 
Greek, Syriac and Greek, Armenian and 
Syriac. 

The conflict of loyalties between ‘word’ 
and ‘sense’ in translation was recurrent: the 
controversy was taken up again, for example, 
by the Arabic translators of Greek philoso¬ 
phical and medical literature in the 9th 
century. The greatest of these translators, 
the Nestorian Christian Hunain ibn Ishaq, 
opted for the ‘sense’, and that too was the 
choice of two great great western scholars, 
whom I should like to quote in conclusion. 
The first of these is the medieval Jewish 
philosopher, Maimonides, who counselled a 
potential translator as follows: 

‘Let me premise one canon. Whoever 
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wishes to translate and purposes to render 
each word literally, and at the same time 
to adhere slavishly to the order of the words 
and sentences in the original, will meet 
with much difficulty. This is not the right 
method. The translator should first try to 
grasp the sense of the subject thoroughly, 
and then state the theme with perfect 
clarity in the other language. This, however, 
cannot be done without changing the order 
of the words, putting many words for one 
word, or vice versa, so that the subject be 
perfectly intelligible in the language into 
which he translates’. 

The second is the Renaissance humanist 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, who writes: 

Language consists of two parts, namely 
words and meaning, which are like body 
and soul. If both of them can be rendered 
I do not object to word for word translation. 
If they cannot, it would be preposterous for 
a translator to keep the words and deviate 
from the meaning. 
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NOTE CONJOINTE SUR L’INSPIRATION 
DE LA SEPTANTE 

A. M. DUBARLE 

LA VALEUR DE CERTAINS ARGUMENTS 
PROPOSES EN SA FAVEUR 


L’expose precedent de F. Dreyfus (1) me permet de ne pas rappeler 
l’etat de la question. Je me bornerai k Penonc6 d'un certain nombre de 
difficulty qui m’empechent de considerer comme demonstrates les 
arguments avances par les tenants de ^inspiration de la Septante. 


I. — Les citations de la Septante dans i.e Nouveau Testament 

L’argument a ete presente par P. Benoit (2) et il a regu Passentiment 
de P. Auvray (3) et P. Grelot (4). Les auteurs du Nouveau Testament 
ont cite des textes d’apres la forme particuliere qu’ils avaient regue 
dans la Septante et la modification en jeu est essentielle k la force pro- 
bante de la preuve scripturaire que les apotres mettent en oeuvre. Ils 
attestent par 1 k que ce texte de la LXX est parole de Dieu et done inspire. 

Un passage rencontre dans S. Frangois de Sales peut cependant amener 
a se demander ce que represente une citation d’une version de Pfilcriture. 
« Certes, l’infame et execrable action qu’Onan faisait en son mariage 
6tait detestable devant Dieu, ainsi que dit le sacre texte du trente 
huitieme chapitre de Genese ; et bien que quelques her£tiques de notre 
age, ...aient voulu dire que c’6tait la perverse intention de ce mechant 
qui deplaisait k Dieu, Pficriture toutefois parle autrement, et assure en 
particulier que la chose meme qu’il faisait 6tait detestable et abominable 


(1) F. Dreyfus, Vinspiration de la Septante. Quelques difficulty d surmonter. Voir 
plus haut, pp. 210-220. 

(2) P. Benoit, La Septante esUelle inspiree ? dans Vom Wort des Lebens t Fest¬ 
schrift Meinertz , 1951, pp. 41-49, repris dans Exig&se et thiologie, 1961, I, pp. 3-12. 

(3) P. Auvray, Comment se pose le probUme de Vinspiralion des Septante , dans 
Rev. Bib. t 59 (1952) pp. 321-336 ; voir pp. 331-332. 

(4) P. Grelot, Sur Vinspiration et la canoniciti de la Septante , dans Sc. Eccl. (Mont- 
r6al), 16 (1964) pp. 387-418 ; voir p. 409. 


Reprinted from Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques. Vol. 49, 1965. 
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devant Dieu » (5). S. Frangois invoque ici Ie texte de la Vulgate, trfcs 
diflerente dans le mot k mot du texte hebreu original, qui lit : « et ce 
qu’il avait fait fut mauvais aux yeux de Iahweh ». Mais cette insistance 
sur les termes propres k la Vulgate ne signifie pas que pour S. Frangois 
elle soit inspiree. 

On repondra que les apotres n’ont pu faire un raisonnement boiteux 
dans le moment ou ils 6tablissent un point de doctrine capital, qu’ils 
utilisent un passage de la LXX comme parole de Dieu et qu’ils attestent 
par 16 qu’il l’etait. La difference entre l’original et la LXX jouait un role 
essentiel dans le raisonnement, ce qui n’est pas le cas dans le texte invoqu6 
par S. Frangois. Tout ceci est parfaitement juste. Mais ce passage peut 
montrer aussi qu’en citant une version de l’filcriture, en insistant sur des 
particularity verbales qui la distinguent de 1’original, on ne reflechit 
pas necessairement sur ces differences. Une confiance g6n6rale dans la 
valeur de la version suffit k expliquer une utilisation ou, sans y prendre 
garde expressement, ce sont des passages quelque peu modifies par le 
traducteur qui sont exploites. S. Frangois savait que la Vulgate 6tait 
l’ceuvre de S. J6rome, «tant savant homme », mais, k l’exemple du 
Concile de Trente il v6n6rait cette « ancienne traduction, laquelle, comme 
dit le Concile, l’figlisc a si longuement, si continument, si unanimement 
approuvee » (6). Cela sufTisait pour qu’il ne se mette pas en peine de 
comparer minutieusement la teneur du texte dans I’original et la Vulgate 
k propos d’une citation faite k l’adresse d’un public qui n’etait pas sp6cia- 
lement erudit. 

II n’y a pas lieu de supposer plus d’acribie chez les apotres. 

Les auteurs du N. T. ne sont nullement soucieux de distinguer soigneu- 
sement Tficriture de ce qui n’est pas elle. L’epoque apostolique s’est 
pr6occup6e de transmettre efficacement un depot, non d’en faire un 
inventaire rigoureux, de distinguer ce qui devait etre conserve inviola- 
blement k jamais comme parole de Dieu et ce qui n’etait qu’enveloppe 
plus ou moins provisoire. L’ficriture est citee k cote des livres non cano- 
niques : Henoch 1, 9 dans Jud. 14-15 ; VAssomplion de Moise dans Jud. 
9; Ahicar 88 (ou 114) faisant suite au «vrai proverbe ►> ( Prov . 26, 11) 
dans 2 Pi. 2, 22 ; un livre apocryphe dans Mai. 23, 34 et Luc 11, 49, 
d’apres l’avis de nombreux exegetes (7). Certaines citations difficiles k 


(5) S. Franqois de Sales, Introduction d la vie dtvole ; 1. Ill, c. 39. L’orthographe 
a 6t6 modernis6e ; les italiques sont dans l’original. 

(6) S. FRANgois dk Sales, Les conlroverses; P. II, c. 1, art. 6 ; p. 176 et 179 dans 
r^dition d’Annecy, 1892. 

(7) Ainsi tout derni6rcmcnt S. L£gassk, Scribes et disciples de Jesus , dans lieu. 
Bib. 68 (1961); voir pp. 323-333. Ce texte 6vang61iquc est tr6s proche de Jubiles 
1, 12 (en version dthiopienne) : «et je leur enverrai des tdmoins afin de lour rendre 
t6moignage, mais ils ne les 6couteront pas. 11s tucront les t6moins et ils chasscront 
ceux qui cherchent la loi ». Le rapprochement n’est signal6 par aucun des commentaires 
6vang61ique8 que j’ai consults. II est fait par R. II. Charles, The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 1913. 
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identifier se rapportent peut-etre aussi k des apocryphes. Paul fait allusion 
k des traditions juives : le rocher dans le desert (1 Cor. 10, 4), JannEs 
et Jambres (2 Tim . 3, 8) tout comme k des donnees scripturaires. On est 
persuade qu’il y a des Ventures sacrEes ; les citations qui en sont faites 
nous permettent de reconnaitre un noyau indubitable : la Loi, les Pro- 
phetes, les Psaumes, d’autres livres encore. Mais nul ne se soucie de donner 
une liste complete et exclusive. Meme 1*Apocalypse, qui defend de rien 
ajouter et de rien retrancher (Apoc. 22, 18-19) ne nous a pas rendu le 
service de donner une Enumeration definitive et autorisee de ces livres 
saints, auxquels elle s’est rEfErEe tacitement tout au long de ses visions. 

Dans ces conditions il apparait bien incertain de tirer des conclusions 
prEcises de la citation des termes de la LXX. 

Sans discuter tous les cas qui ont EtE ou pourraient Etre allEguEs, 
il peut etre utile d’en considErer un de plus prEs : celui du discours de 
Pierre dans Act 2. Luc rapporte en grec les paroles de 1’apotre. Veut-il 
dire que Pierre a parlE en grec? Non, assurement. Veut-il meme dire 
que le texte grec qu’il offre est l’Equivalent fidele de 1’aramEen utilisE 
par Pierre? Si Ton rEpond oui, on aboutira k reconnaitre que Pierre 
a reproduit le Ps. 16 d’aprEs un targum aramEen, oral ou Ecrit, ou se 
trouvait dej k le sens de «corruption j>, ce qui est plausible, puisque 
1’hEbreu de QumrEn admettait dEj k une telle signification. Mais dans 
ce cas il n’y a plus de tEmoignage implicite rendu k la LXX, qui la privi- 
lEgierait par rapport aux autres versions. 

Mais on peut rEpondre non k la question ci-dessus et dire avec raison 
que l’attribution k un personnage d’un discours composE ou remaniE 
par le narrateur est un procEdE habituel des historiens bibliques ou 
profanes de 1’antiquitE. Luc n’a fait que se servir d’un genre admis 
communEment. On peut done prendre avec souplesse le tEmoignage 
qu’il nous donne sur les termes de la prEdication de Pierre. Il reste cepen- 
dant assez difficile de prEciser dans quelle mesure l’auteur inspirE engage 
son jugement sur le dEtail des affirmations contenues dans un discours 
plus ou moins fictif qu’il rapporte. A coup stir il donne implicitement 
ce discours comme un exemple efficace et salutaire de la prEdication 
apostolique. Mais garantit-il Egalement chaque Etape du raisonnement, 
si bien que nous devrions considErer qu’il fait sienne l’estime de la LXX 
comme parole authentique de Dieu, qui s’y exprime tacitement? Il ne 
faut pas se hater de l’affirmer. Le texte d 'Act. 2, 25 attribue le Ps . 16 
k David, et le contexte, en insistant sur la sEpulture royale encore visible 
£ Jerusalem, sur la connaissance prophEtique chez David des promesses 
messianiques dont sa descendance Etait favorisEe, montre bien que cette 
attribution n’est pas une simple maniEre de parler (8). Il faudrait done 
tenir l’origine davidique du P $. 16 comme Egalement couverte par 


(8) Dans le texte parali&le d 'Act. 13, 35-36, Linsistance sur David comme auteur 
du Ps. 16 est bien moindre. 
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l’inerrance scripturaire. Les partisans de Inspiration de la LXX sont-ils 
prets k faire leur cette conclusion? Quant & soutenir que chaque assertion 
orale des apotres, meme k se limiter a Texercice effectif de leur mission 
religieuse, jouissait d’une inerrance egale a Tinerrance scripturaire, il 
n’y a probablement pas beaucoup de theologiens qui s’y risqueraient. 

Ainsi, jusqu’& plus ample justification, i’argument tire des citations 
de la LXX dans le N. T. souffre de plusieurs incertitudes qui empechent 
la conclusion d’apparaitre comme necessaire. 


II. — La conservation du texte inspire 

P. Grelot trouve un argument en faveur de inspiration de la LXX 
dans le fait que certains livres dits «deuterocanoniques » ne nous ont 
etk conserves que dans cette version : Tobie, Judith, 1 Maccabees, Ben- 
Sirah (du moins jusqu’a la fin du xix e s., ou les trois cinquiemes environ 
du texte hebreu ont ete recuperes), peut-etre Baruch. Si la LXX n’est 
pas inspiree, « Tfiglise n’aurait plus en mains que des versions juridique- 
menl authentiques, dotees k ce titrc d’une canonicitc 'equipollente’, 
mais dont la fidSlite demeurerait pratiquement inv6rifiable? La vigilance 
de la Providence divine aurait-elle et6 mise en echec a ce point par 
quelques accidents historiques? » 11 serait done preferable de penser 
que le texte grec lui-meme est inspire (9). 

II n’est pas tellement clair, en fait, que la perte d’un original inspire 
supposerait une negligence ou une inefficacite de la Providence divine, 
inacceptables en principe, puisque P. Grelot lui-meme admet qu’il y 
eut surement des livres inspires qui se sont perdus au cours des ages, 
par exemple les documents iahwiste et elohiste, incorpores partiellement 
dans le Pentateuque, ou des epitres de S. Paul. II reconnait d’ailleurs, 
que le principe d’une perte possible est d’application difficile (10). Ainsi, 
d’un cot6, il admet qu’un livre inspire considere dans sa totalite peut se 
perdre, quitte peut-etre k subsister partiellement dans un livre qui se 
conservera, et d’un autre cote il ne l’admet qu’& la condition que Toriginal 
perdu soit remplace par une version couverte par Tinspiration. Le prin¬ 
cipe invoque aurait besoin, on le voit, d’etre etabli plus surement et 
precis^. 

Un croyant admet sans peine qu’une Providence veille sur la trans¬ 
mission fidele des livres inspires dans 1’Eglise. Mais il sait aussi que 
cette Providence est compatible avec de menus accidents, qui ne com- 

(9) I\ Grelot, art. cii. t p. 410. 

(10) P. Grelot, L'inspiralion scripturaire , dans Rec. Sc. Ret. 51 (1963) 337-382; 
voir pp. 378-379. D’ailleurs, ce principe que des 6crits inspires au plein sens du mot 
aient pu se perdre n’est pas admis par tous les th6ologiens, ni celui que tous les 6crits 
d’un apdtre ou d’un prophfcte inspird dtaient couverts par l’inspiration; voir 
A. Barucq et H. Cazelles, Les livres inspires, pp. 26 et 32, dans Introduction d la 
Bible sous la direction d'A. Robert et A. Feuillet , 2° 6d., 1959, t. I. 
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promettent pas gravement la fonction religieuse que les livres saints ont 
k remplir. En dehors de la LXX, le N. T. ne nous a pas ete conserve 
avec une exactitude math^matique ; des mots ont ete omis, ajoutSs, 
changes. Le r61e de la critique textuelle est de tendre vers une edition 
aussi parfaite que possible, mais qui restera toujours une approximation 
deficiente d’un original inaccessible (par exemple, l’epitre dictee par 
S. Paul). On pourrait dire, il est vrai, que l’Eglise apostolique, du moms, 
a possede un certain temps l’original inspire lui-meme dans toute sa 
purete. Sans doute. Mais alors meme elle ne possedait pas un texte sans 
faute de l’A. T. ; elle n’en avait qu’un equivalent quelque peu deforme, 
suffisant pour le but religieux de la revelation k transmettre. 

En certains cas la LXX, par un heureux hasard, nous a conserve des 
fragments du texte inspire accidentellement perdus dans le texte hSbreu 
actuellement k notre disposition. Ainsi dans Ps. 144 (145), 13 le distique 
commengant par la lettre nun dans cet acrostiche alphabetique manque 
en hSbreu et la traduction s’en trouve dans le grec. 

En tout cela il y a une part de hasard impr&visible et dont on ne peut 
d’avance fixer les dimensions. Tout certain qu’il est d’une Providence 
veillant k la conservation des livres inspires, un croyant devra se garder 
de tracer des limites precises k cette Providence et de decider ce qu’elle 
peut permettre ou non. 

L’application de ce principe si vague serait sujette k des diflicultes 
suppl6mentaires. Les livres de Tobie et de Judith, par exemple, sont-ils 
dans leur texte grec une traduction fidele d’un modele semitique, ou un 
remaniement tres libre, comme le sugg&rent leurs larges differences d’avec 
la Vulgate, que S. Jerdme dit avoir ex6cutee d’apres un texte chaldden 
(c’est-&-dire arameen) ? Et ce remaniement ultime n’est-il pas seul inspire, 
k proprement parler? L’Eglise est-elle k son printemps ou k son automne? 
Les dix-neuf siecles pendant lesquels lui ont manqu6 les originaux s£mi- 
tiques d’un certain nombre de livres saints sont-ils k peu pr6s la totalite 
de sa duree ou une quantity negligeable par rapport k ce qui lui reste k 
vivre, dur6e pendant laquelle une heureuse d^couverte peut lui restituer 
le tresor actuellement egare (11)? Nous raisonnons au milieu de trop 
d’incertitudes pour pouvoir conclure avec assurance k partir de ce 
principe d’une Providence entourant le dSpdt des Ecritures. 


(11) Ceci n’est pas une supposition purement gratuite. A la fin du xix® s. on a 
retrouv6 des manuscrits couvrant les trois cinquiemes environ du texte hdbreu de 
Ben-Sirah et de minuscules fragments assez d6t6rior6s, r6cup6r6s A QumrAn, ont permis 
d’assurer que ces manuscrits mAdiAvaux pr6c6demment dAcouverts n’6taient pas des 
retraductions tardives. De m£me on a retrouvA A QumrAn les restes de trois ou quatre 
manuscrits de Tobie, sur lesquels on n’a encore que peu de renseignements. P. Grelot 
envisage comme trAs possibles de nouvelles dAcouvertes de ce genre (Sur Vinspiralion 
et la canonicite de la Septante, p. 413). 
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III. — La creation linguistique de la Septante 

Les traducteurs grecs de PA. T. ont du, estime P. Grelot, « dans une 
certaine mesure, refondre le langage qu’ils employaient pour que le 
message de la revelation ne fut point trahi » (p. 406). Une telle entre- 
prise, aboutissant k un texte fixe, qui a transmis V A. T. k l’figlise aposto- 
lique et fourni un langage dej k constitue aux ecrivains du N. T., aurait, 
k la difference des targums arameens, constitue « un travail veritablement 
createur » (p. 407) et ceci demandait l’inspiration (12). 

Le fait mSme qui est k la base de l’argument ne semble pas avoir 
l’ampleur qui lui est attribute. Les traducteurs grecs n’ont pas toujours 
cree un langage technique, charge de significations nouvelles. Ceci a 
ete realise par la theologie chretienne pour des mots, comme « personne, 
nature, consubstantiel, sacrement», etc. II n’y a guere dans l’A. T. de 
ces notions techniques, recourant k un vocabulaire specialise. La pensee 
s’y exprime le plus souvent par des comparaisons et un langage non 
eiabore conceptuellement. Comme terme comportant un contenu vraiment 
original on pourrait citer « alliance », mais ici au beriih hebreu correspond 
presque adequatement SiaOrfjxT] du grec. S’il y a eu creation, c’est au 
niveau de l'hebreu qu’elle s’est r6alisee. Mais 1& ou rimportance d’une 
notion se traduit par le foisonnement du vocabulaire, par exempie pour 
la « pauvrete », on constate que les equivalences se font au petit bonheur, 
chaque mot hebreu ayant plusieurs traductions grecques et chaque mot 
grec correspondant k plusieurs originaux hebreux. 

Recemment J. Barr, dans un ouvrage qui bousculait allegrement cer- 
taines tendances de la philologie biblique, a conteste qu’il y ait une cor- 
respondance reguliere de la pensee avec les particularites linguistiques 
d’une grammaire ou d’un lexique. Ce que le message biblique a d’original 
s’exprime par des structures complexes : des phrases ou des ensembles 
litteraires (13). A ce niveau l’ceuvre des traducteurs a suivi en gros son 
modele hebra’ique, sans que les changements d’ordre dans les livres des 
Rois, les Proverbes ou Jeremie affectent serieusement la signification 
de ces ecrits. 

Ceci soit dit sans vouloir deprecier l’^tude de l’usage linguistique de 
la LXX. Meme s’il comporte une tres large part de contingence humaine, 
il reste qu’il a condition^ en fait l’usage du N. T. et des Peres de l’figlise : 
k ce titre il m6rite l’attention (14). 


(12) P. Grelot, art. cil., pp. 406-407. G’est un aspect particulier de rargument 
n° 3 formula brifevement par F. Dreyfus, plus haut, p. 211. 

(13) J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language , 1961. Sur cet ouvrage on peut 
voir Rev . Sc. ph. th . 48 (1964) pp. 49-51. 

(14) Comme l’a rappete D. V. Hadidian, The Sepluaginia and its Place in Theolo¬ 
gical Edmalion, dans Exp . Time , 76, (1964-65) pp. 102-103. 
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IV. — Le CAS DU III Esdras 

Les paragraphes precedents n’ont fait que polemiquer contre les 
considerants invoques en faveur de l’inspiration de la LXX. Toutefois 
les publications dont ils ont discute les arguments et les conclusions ont 
ecarte certaines difficultes. Elies ont montre, par exemple, qu’il y a dans 
l’A. T. hebreu des doublets, tous deux inspires malgre leurs divergences : 
les deux recensions du decalogue, les r6cits que le livre des Rois possede 
en paralieie avec les Chroniques, Isaie ou J6remie. De ce point de vue 
rien ne s’oppose a ce qu’il y ait un doublet encore plus ample, celui de 
l’original hebreu et de sa traduction grecque (15). 

Cette remarque pourrait aider £ formuler quelques reflexions favorables 
k III Esdras, (Esdras A), ou du moins tendant k laisser la question 
ouverte. Le Concile de Trente, en promulguant une liste des livres cano- 
niques, entendait bien que cette liste et»it exhaustive et que les livres 
qui n’y figuraient pas etaient non canoniques. C’est ce que n’a pas reconnu 
T. Denter, d’apres lequel le jugement du concile est « un jugement positif, 
qui ne veut rien exprimer sur les livres non nommes » (16). Toutefois 
le Concile n’a pas jug6 necessaire de nommer ces livres non canoniques. 
Par 14 il a laisse la possibility de considdrer III Esdras comme un doublet 
de I Esdras et de quelques parties de II Chr. et Neh. (17). Le Concile 
a alTirme l’inspiration de I Eid. II n’a pas dit que III Esd. dtait un livre 
substantiellement different et non inspire ; il laisse done la liberte de 
penser que III Esd. presente avec I Esd. du texte hebreu le meme rapport 
que les Proverbes ou le livre des Rois dans la LXX avec leur original 
hebreu : substantiellement le meme contenu, mais quelques additions 
dans le grec et un ordre largement different. On sait que les definitions 
d’un concile doivent etre interprets de maniere restrictive : « Declarata 
seu definita dogmatice res nulla intelligitur, nisi id manifeste constite- 
rit» (18). Ill Esd. n’a pas ete range dans la liste des livres canoniques 
par le Concile, mais il y a un biais par lequel on peut neanmoins continuer 


(15) P. Grelot, art. cil., p. 410 ; P. Auvray, art. cil. p. 334 ; de mSme J. D. BarthC- 
lemy, dans sa conference des JournAes bibliques de Louvain, le 26 aoOt 1963. 

(16) T. Denter, Die Slellung der Bileher Esdras im Kanon des Allen Teslamenles. 
Eine kanonsgeschichtliche Vnlersuchung, 1962, p. 124. Cet ouvrage a traitA de manure 
trop sommaire et peu exacte le dAcret du Concile de Trente sur le canon des Ecn- 
tures ; voir sur ce point les remarques de F. Dreyfus, plus haut, pp. 216-219. 

(17) C’est ce que dit T. Denter, p. 129, A cette nuance prAs qu’il y voit une conclusion 
n6cessaire : « unter dem 'ersten Buche Esdras’ des vom Konzil aufgestellten Kanons 
milssen wir auch Esdras A verstehen». Il s’appuie sur la prAmisse trAs contestable 
que le terme «vulgata editio » dAsignait la Vetus llala dans la pensAe des PAres du 
Concile. Sur ce point voir les autorit6s cities en sens contraire dans la note de 
F. Dreyfus, n. 26. 

(18) Ce sont les expressions du Code de droit canonique, can. 1323, 3. 
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k le tenir pour canonique, c’est de le considerer comme une partie de 
la LXX, elle-meme tenue pour inspir6e et canonique. 

Ceci soit dit non pour adherer a cette opinion, mais pour eviter d’invo- 
quer contre elle l’autorite du Concile de Trente. 


Conclusion 

Des objections ne constituent pas une prise de position personnels. 
Pour 6viter une attitude purement negative et favoriser un echange 
de vues dans la clarte, il n’est pas inutile de faire ici quelques breves 
considerations. 

L’figlise nous presente des livres comme canoniques, c’est-&-dire 
regulateurs de la foi, et inspires de Dieu, croyance dont ces livres 
temoignent egalement. D’autre part, aussi bien ces livres que l’figlise 
demandent qu’on n’ajoute rien, qu’on ne retranche rien & ce depot de 
la parole divine consigne dans les livres saints (Deut 4, 2; 13, 1 ; Apoc. 
22, 18-19). L’application de cette regie double aux exigences antithStiques 
peut se faire de deux manieres compSmentaires : en partant d’un maxi¬ 
mum ou d’un minimum. 

On peut partir d’une position de s^curite, la possession d’un maximum, 
tout ce qui dans Tfiglise a pu etre consider^ comme ficriture sainte, 
et ne le reduire que sur des arguments demonstrates. II s’agit de ne rien 
perdre d’un d6pdt tres precieux. Mieux vaut courir le risque de porter 
un fardeau trop lourd que celui d’etre prive d’un capital ndcessaire. 
Dans cet 6tat d’esprit on peut plaider la cause de la LXX. 

On peut, au contraire, vouloir s’en tenir initialement a un noyau 
indubitable et n’y ajouter que sur des arguments demonstrates. Dans le 
cas present, pour ne pas remonter aux origines en n6gligeant tout un 
travail accompli dans l’figlise pendant des si^cles, on considerera le 
canon scripturaire qui s’est peu k peu d6gage dans une masse plus large 
et qui a 6te promulgue dSfinitivement au concile de Trente. Ce canon 
concerne au moins une forme des livres enum^res, normalement l’original 
hebreu, arameen ou grec, suivant les cas, pour les livres de l’A. T. Rien 
n’est dit explicitement sur l’inspiration d’une version comme la LXX. 
L’figlise a conscience de ne posseder concr&tement ces livres saints que 
d’une manure imparfaite, puisque le meme Concile demandait que 1’on 
en prepare des Editions plus correctes. Meme dans leur langue originale 
les Merits bibliques ont souffert au cours de leur transmission et leur 
texte est toujours un peu alt6r6. Le fait que l’original semitique soit 
perdu complement pour quelques livres de l’A. T. et ne soit connu 
qu’imparfaitement k travers une traduction est simplement un cas plus 
caracterise d’une deficience generate dans la possession effective des 
Merits canoniques. II n’apparait pas n£cessaire de postuler l’inspiration 
de la version qui nous a conserve tous les ouvrages de la liste canonique. 

L’ficriture ne nous parvient jamais k l’6tat pur. Pour etre efficace 
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et intelligible il faut qu’elle soit convoyee par la tradition de l’figlise, 
qui la propose de maniere vivantc. Meme si la LXX n’est pas inspiree, 
elle est un element particulierement precieux de l’ancienne tradition 
du peuple de Dieu aux abords de l’ere chretienne. Elle a joue un r6Ie 
important pour recueillir et fixer un certain nombre de developpements 
doctrinaux qui n’etaient pas totalement absents des textes originaux, 
mais y recevaient une attestation moins ample. Elle a contribue & modeler 
le langage du N. T. et des Peres. A tous ces titres elle merite le respect. 

Les deux tendances sommairement decrites ci-dessus iront-elles a 
la rencontre l’une de l’autre dans une opposition constructive et par- 
viendront-elles a determiner un point d’6quilibre, oil se ferait l’unanimite? 
Ou, au contraire, leur contestation mutuelle ne s’apaisera-t-elle que par 
lassitude d’une controverse impuissante a persuader l’interlocuteur? 
Quoi qu’il en soit, il etait bon de poser clairement le probleme theologique 
en jeu. 

A.-M. Dubarle, 0. P. 
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The Septuagint and its Place in 

Theological Education 

DIKRAN Y. HADIDIAN 

F. W. Danker 1 in his article on * Aids to Bible 
Study ; The Septuagint—its History refers to 
the remark by the eminent Biblical critic and 
Hebraist, Ferdinand Hitzig, to his students: 
* Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint ? If not, 
sell all you have, and buy a Septuagint \ E. 
Stauffer 1 gives the answer as to why a man ought 
to sell all his possessions and buy a Septuagint : 
\ . . The OT was the Bible of primitive Christianity. 
What the writers of the NT read in the OT became 
the normal starting point for their own formulation 
of ideas. Wh.it the OT has to say about God and 
Man and history is presupposed in the NT as 
something already known and acknowledged. 
From this fact we have to draw the appropriate 
methodological consequences : wherever in the 
NT the presuppositions of Christian Theology are 
not sufficiently self-evident, we must turn in the 
first place to the OT to find their antecedents. .., 
The writers of the NT were deeply versed in the 
LXX, its language, its text, and its textual tradi¬ 
tion. This is adequate ground for us to take the 
LXX as our constant aid in understanding the 
NT, and in the main to use the Greek Text for OT 
references.' 

Persuading New Testament scholars that the 
LXX is essential in their studies and teaching is 
not difficult, even though the tendency is to refer 
to the Hebrew Old Testament thought as the 
normative milieu in which New Testament 
thought germinated. It is permissible for an Old 
Testament scholar such as D. M. Freedman * to 

1 Concordia Theological Monthly , XXX. iv. [April, 
1959], 27 . 

1 Paul : The Theology of the Apostle in the Light of 
Jewish Religious Piety [ 1961 ], 28 . 

3 Journal of Biblical Literature , lxxviii. [1959] 33 1 - 


Reprinted from The Expository Times, Vol. 76, 1964-5. 
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state : ' The thought-pattern of Biblical religioa 
was firmly fixed in the Hebrew language by loo; 
centuries of usage; and Aramaic, not less than 
Greek, is essentially a translation tongue for 
theological communication even if it was the native 
language of the speaker or writer. The language 
of Biblical religion is Hebrew, as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls have shown, not only for sectarian Judaism 
of the first century b.c., but also for NT Christian¬ 
ity of the first century a.d.’ But it is not accept¬ 
able on any grounds. No language has the 
monopoly on revelation. A translation tongue is 
more important than the original tongue. In the 
controversy related to the Aramaic vs. Greek 
version of the Gospels the advocates of * Aramaic 
originals' sought solutions to many riddles by re¬ 
translating Greek into Aramaic. The fact is that 
the Gospels in translation became the Scripture 
of the Farly Church and it is in translation that 
various people of the world read and interpret the 
Scriptures. For the layman in the Church in any 
age the gospel comes in his vernacular. There is 
no' dogmatic necessity ', if I may borrow a phrase 
from James Barr, in adopting Hebrew or Greek 
as the Biblical language or the language of revela¬ 
tion. 

The problem is slightly different for Biblical 
Scholars. When the text of the New Testament 
is to be read and interpreted and understood, 
which of the two languages or of the two Bibles 
should one * buy * by selling all his possessions ? 
The present writer would like to make a strong 
plea on behalf of the Septuagint. The present 
situation in the Seminary curriculums ' old * and 
1 new * or ' revised * may be described as one that 
is contrary to the methodological consequences 
that E. Stauffer speaks about. In all the Semin¬ 
aries and Divinity Schools the Old Testament 
departments offer several courses in Hebrew (on 
three different levels). Exegesis is based on 
Hebrew Text; courses are offered in Aramaic, 
Arabic, Coptic, Akkadian, Ugaritic, Ethiopic and 
Syriac. How well is the scholar and his student 
prepared for a better interpretation of the New 
Testament where the use of the LXX is the 
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common rule ? H. J. Schoeps points out that 
'far more important is the problem of a special 
mode of thought in the LXX and of a character¬ 
istic piety This piety is the immediate back¬ 
ground and milieu of New Testament thought 
rather than the piety of Hebrew Old Testament. 
Furthermore, the hermeneutical method in the 
New Testament of the Old Testament text may be 
described as that of the midrash pesher. Full 
acquaintance with this method is essential in 
understanding and interpretation of the New 
Testament use of the Old Testament. 

James Barr 1 concludes his article on ' The 
Position of Hebrew Language in Theological 
Education' with these words: . One other 

point should be added—the paramount importance 
of the Septuagint in the discussion of the Hebrew- 
Greek contrast in thought and language. In 
discussions of the background of Hebrew thought 
behind the New Testament vocabulary, and in 
the approach made more familiar by the Kittel 
dictionary and the various wordbooks, there is 
more and more reference to the Septuagint, and 
entirely in principle. But it must be doubted if 
the theological scene today shows sufficient basic 
competence in the handling of the Septuagint. . . . 
The permanent importance of the relation between 
the Old Testament and the New, and the present 
prominence of the Greek-Hebrew contrast, prob¬ 
ably alike demand a greater attention to the 
Septuagint.’ 

The French proverb states, ' Ce n’est qua ie 
premier pas qui coute '. But who among our 
theological educators will take the first step and 
present the methodological consequences of em¬ 
phasizing the LXX in Biblical and theological 
studies ? 

Dikran Y. Hadidian 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, 

Hartford, Conn. 


1 The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Iv. [196a] 23. 
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DIE BEDEUTUNG DER SEPTUAGINTA- 
FORSCHUNG FUR DIE THEOLOGIE 
R. HANHART 
I 

1. Septuaginta-Forschung ist eine Hilfswissenschaft der biblischen 
Exegese. Dieser Satz ist richtig, sofem wir die Lxx lediglich in ihrer 
Bedeutung als jenes Mittelglied in der Geschichte des biblischen 
Textes betrachten, das sowohl fur die Judenschaft der griechisch- 
hellenistischen, als auch fur die erste Christenheit der romisch- 
hellenistischen Zeit auf Grund einer auBeren Notwendigkeit rein 
profan geistesgeschichtlicher Art, auf Grund der allgemeinen Ver- 
breitung der griechischen Sprache der Koine als Reichssprache der 
hellenistischen Welt, das einzige Mittel der Erfahrung, der Mittei- 
lung und Bewahrung des an Israel ergangenen Offenbarungswortes 
war. Von diesem Ort der Betrachtung her kommt diesem griechi¬ 
schen Ubersetzungstext keine eigenstandige Bedeutung zu. Er wird 
als Bibeltext der judischen Diaspora in der hellenistischen Welt 
lediglich das getrubte Abbild eines durch den Zwang geschichtlicher 
Verhaltnisse verlorenen oder doch weithin unzuganglich geworde- 
nen Urbildes sein, ein Abbild, dem nur in dem MaBe theologische 
Bedeutung zukommen kann, als es etwas von dem urspriinglichen 
Glanz des Urbildes widerzuspiegeln vermag. Er wird aber auch als 
Bibeltext der ersten Christenheit in der hellenistischen Welt, als die 
an Israel geschehene alttestamentliche VerheiBung, deren Erfiilltsein 
und Vollendetsein der Glaubensgegenstand des neutestamentlichen 
Zeugnisses war, obwohl die friihe Christenheit weithin nicht mehr 
unmittelbar vor das Problem der Ubersetzung des urspriinglichen 
Offenbarimgswortes gestellt war, sondern von Anfang das Wort in 
dieser iibertragenen Gestalt vorfand, und damit der Erkenntnis sei¬ 
ner wesentlichen Andersheit gegemiber dem urspriinglichen Wort 
der Ursprache mehr und tiefer entfremdet sein muBte als die helle- 
nistische Judenschaft, von dem ihm anhaftenden Zeichen der Trii- 
bung einer ursprunglich reiner flieBenden* Quelle kaum ganzlich be- 
freit worden sein. Das spate Israel und die erste Christenheit der 
hellenistischen Welt waren sich des Ubersetzungscharakters des von 
beiden als Offenbarungswort, aber in restlos verschiedener Weise, 
aufgenommenen und interpretierten griechischen AT in seiner 
negativen Bedeutung fraglos bewuBt. 

Reprinted from Theologische Existenz Heute . N. F. 140. 1967. 
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2. Und so konnte denn von diesem Ort der Betrachtung aus die 
Bedeutung der Lxx, auch wenn wir sie in die gegenwartige theolo- 
gische Diskussion einordnen und die Frage nadi der Bedeutung 
ihrer Erforschung fur das Anliegen der verschiedenen Disziplinen 
der Theologie stellen, lediglich darin bestehen, daB sie ein Mittel 
fur die Erkenntnis jenes Schriftwortes ist, das sie selber nicht dar- 
stellt, auf das sie nur undeutlich, in fremder Sprachgestalt, hinweist: 
des AT in seiner urspriinglichen, hebraisch-aramaischen Gestalt. Wie 
die Lxx — unter dieser Voraussetzung — im hellenistischen Juden- 
tum lediglich die Bedeutung hatte, in dem MaBe, in welchem es fur 
den der Sprache der Vater entfremdeten Juden der Diaspora iiber- 
haupt noch moglich war, das Wort der Ursprache in Erinnerung zu 
rufen, so wird sie dann in der christlichen Theologie der Gegenwart 
lediglich die Bedeutung haben, fiir die im Unterschied zur Haupt- 
masse der Diasporajuden in ihrer groBeren Zahl neben der grie- 
chischen auch der hebraischen Sprache machtigen Theologen der Ge¬ 
genwart den Weg zu dem den Ubersetzern vorliegenden Text der 
Ursprache freizulegen. Die Bedeutung der Lxx wird dann zuerst in 
der geschichtlichen Tatsache gesehen werden, daB ihre Uberliefe- 
rung — sehen wir einmal von den Bruchstiicken des AT von Qum- 
ran ab — in ihren altesten Auslaufem nahezu ein Jahrtausend alter 
ist als die altesten Zeugen des AT in der Ursprache in der uns 
iiberlieferten Textform der Masoreten. Und die Bedeutung dieser 
geschichtlichen Tatsache wird dann lediglich in der Hoffnung des 
Alttestamentlers bestehen, daB diese im Verhaltnis zur Masorah so 
viel alteren Ubersetzungstexte auch einen viel alteren, besseren, ur- 
spriinglicheren Text der Ursprache als Vorlage voraussetzen und 
lediglich in der Hoffnung des Neutestamentlers, von dem auf diesem 
Wege gewonnenen urspriinglichen Text des AT in der Ursprache 
her die im neutestamentlichen Kanon iiberlieferte Auslegung des 
alttestamentlichen Wortes besser zu verstehen. 

3. Die Frage ist nun fur uns diese: Ist dieser Ort der Betrachtung 
der einzig mogliche? Hat die Lxx-Forschung lediglich diese Bedeu¬ 
tung einer Hilfswissenschaft fur die alt- und neutestamentliche Exe- 
gese, oder kommt ihr die Bedeutung einer selbstandigen Disziplin 
zu? 

Die Lxx-Forschung hat eine bestimmte Textform des biblischen 
Textes zum Gegenstand. Fest steht daher: Sie gehort der Disziplin 
der Exegese an. Wenn ihr selbstandige Bedeutung zukommt, dann 
nur innerhalb der Exegese als selbstandiger Disziplin neben der alt- 
und der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft. Die Frage nach einer 
selbstandigen Funktion innerhalb der theologischen Disziplinen wie 
sie fur die Kirdiengeschichte in ihrem Verhaltnis zu den Disziplinen 
der exegetischen, der dogmatischen und der praktischen Theologie 
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besteht 1 , und zu Recht besteht, d. h. die Frage, „ob sie auf eine selb- 
standig zu stellende Frage hinsichtlich der christlichen Rede von 
Gott“ antworte Oder aber „die unentbehrliche Hilfswissenschaft“ 2 
dieser Disziplinen sei, besteht fur dieLxx-Forschung nicht. Die Frage 
aber, ob der Lxx-Forschung innerhalb der exegetischen Theologie 
neben der alt- und der neutestamentlichen Exegese eine selbstandi- 
ge und gleichwertige Bedeutung zukomrae, besteht fur die Lxx-For- 
schung gleicherweise zu Recht, wie die Frage nach einer selbstandi- 
gen Bedeutung der Kirchengeschichte als theologischer Disziplin ne¬ 
ben Exegese, Dogmatik und praktischer Theologie. 

Die Unsicherheit in der Beantwortung dieser Frage scheint sich wider- 
zuspiegeln in der Geschichte der Lxx-Forschung. Eine Disziplin, der diese 
Bezeichnung mit Recht zukame, hat in der Periode der Kirchenvater, der 
Scholastik und auch der Reformation nicht bestanden. Wenn die griechi- 
schen Kirchenvater nicht das hebraisch-aramaische AT, sondem das 
griechische AT in der Form der Lxx auslegten, dann war damit zwar 
die Lxx als Schriftwort und Gegenstand der Auslegung an die Stelle des 
hebraisch-aramaischen AT getreten, aber nicht in einer bewuBten Gegen- 
iiberstellung dieser beiden Texte, sondem einfach weil der Text der Lxx 
der eine alttestamentliche Text der griechischen Kirche war und den 
meisten der Ausleger nur in dieser Form zuganglich war. Auch das Werk 
des Origenes war kein Vergleich der beiden Texte mit der Absicht 
wissenschaftlicher Erforschung. Durch alle drei Perioden beschrankt sich 
die vergleichende Erforschung beider Texte auf die Gegenuberstellung 
einzelner Verse, wo sie sachliche Differenzen bieten, seit der reformatori- 
schen Exegese zuweilen unter Diskussion der Echtheitsfrage. Lxx-For- 
schung, die das Problem selbst in Angriff nimmt, setzt erst mit dem 
Spathumanismus ein, bei Scaliger und Hody auf der einen, Light- 
f o o t auf der anderen Seite. 

4. Es sind, so viel ich sehe, drei Fragen, die gegeniiber der vorhin 
gezeichneten Beschrankung der Lxx-Forschung auf eine Funktion 
als Hilfswissenschaft fur die alt- und neutestamentliche Exegese er- 
hoben werden miiBten, eine geistesgeschichtliche, eine geschichtliche 
und eine theologische Frage. 

A. Die geistesgeschichtliche Frage lautet: 1st das Faktum der Uber- 
setzung allgemein als Offenbarung geehrten Wortes in eine fremde 
Sprache nicht ein Phanomjen von solcher geistesgeschichtlicher Trag- 
weite, daB der Ertrag dieses Vorgangs, das Offenbarungswort in 
der Gestalt der fremden Sprache, wenn es lediglich als kontinuier- 
liche Fortsetzung in der Uberlieferungsgeschichte schriftlich nieder- 
gelegten Offenbarungswortes gewertet wird, in seinem eigentlichen 
Wesen nicht erkannt werden kann? 

1 K. B a r t h, Kirchliche Dogmatik I 1, S. 3. 

2 K. Barth, a.a.O. 
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B. Die geschichtliche Frage lautet: MuB unter der Voraussetzung, 
daB diesem Ubersetzungswerk eine solche eigentiimliche, aus dem 
Wesen des Originals der Ursprache nicht ableitbare Bedeutung zu- 
kommt, nicht auch der geschichtlichen Epoche, in der das iibertragene 
Wort an die Stelle des urspriinglichen Offenbarungswortes getreten 
ist, eine Bedeutung zugemessen werden, die sich ihrem Wesen nach 
weder von der alttestamentlichen, noch von der neutestamentlichen 
Zeit her verstehen laBt? 

C. Die theologische Frage lautet: Kommt unter der Voraussetzung 
einer solchen geistesgeschichtlichen und geschichtlichen Eigenbe- 
deutung des griechischen AT in der Gestalt der Lxx nicht auch 
ihrem Zeugnisgehalt eine Eigenbedeutung zu, die nicht in ihrem 
rechten Lichte erscheinen kann, wenn die Lxx lediglich als unselb- 
standiger Auslaufer des hebraisch-aramaischen AT oder aber als 
unbedeutende Vorstufe des neutestamentlichen Schrifttums betrach- 
tet wird 3 ? 

Die geistesgeschichtliche und die geschichtliche Frage sollen hier 
nicht entfaltet werden. Es soli hier lediglich das Ergebnis ihrer Un- 
tersuchung in den Punkten, die fur die theologische Frage, um die 
es uns hier geht, von Bedeutung sind, zusammengefaBt und in einigen 
fur diesen Zusammenhang erhellenden neuen Erkenntnissen ausge- 
zeichnet werden. 

Die Untersuchung der geistesgeschichtlichen Frage hat ergeben, 
daB nach Ausweis aller Zeugnisse des vorchristlichen Judentums, der 
griechischen Ubersetzung des AT selbst wie auch der direkten Aus- 
sagen im pseudepigraphischen Aristeasbrief, im Prolog zur griechi¬ 
schen Ubersetzung des Jesus Sirach und im Kolophon zum Buche 
Esther, die Ubersetzung des AT in die griechische Sprache aus inne- 
ren, glaubensmaBig bedingten Bediirfnissen der der Sprache der 
Vater mehr und mehr verlustig gehenden Judenschaft in der Zer- 
streuung entstanden ist, daB die in diesen Voraussetzungen begrtin- 
dete Bedeutung dieses Ubersetzungswerkes als Offenbarungswort 
des israelitischen Gottes aber nicht das Verstandnis des Uberset- 
zungsaktes selbst als Offenbarungsgeschehen, als zweite Offenba- 
rung nach dem urspriinglichen Ergehen des Wortes an den ersten 
Zeugen, mit sich bringt, sondern daB es lediglich in dem MaB als es 
getreues Abbild des Originales der Ursprache war und lediglich in 
seiner relativen Bedeutung als Abbild des Urbildes den Anspruch 
erheben durfte, gottliches Offenbarungswort zu sein 4 . Das bedeutet 
fur unseren Zusammenhang: Die glaubensmaBig bedingte Begriin- 

3 J. Ziegler, Die Septuaginta, Erbe und Auftrag, Wurzburger Uni- 
versitatsreden, Heft 33, 1962, S. 28, ersehnt eine „Theologie der Septua- 
ginta". 

4 Vgl. VT 12 (1962) 139—161. 
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dung der Ubersetzung des Offenbarungswortes in die griechische 
Sprache bedeutet zwar, als Preisgabe der Sprache der Vater, einen 
geistesgeschichtlichen Einschnitt in die Kontinuitat der Uberliefe- 
rungsgeschichte von solcher Tragweite, daB ihm keine Analogie- 
erscheinung der vorangehenden Epochen an die Seite gestellt werden 
kann, sie bedeutet aber als bewuBte Riickversicherung mit dem 
Offenbarungswort der Ursprache gerade nicht einen Bruch, sondern 
eine neue Besinnung auf die vorangehenden Epochen der Offen- 
barung in der Sprache der Vater. 

Die Untersuchung der geschichtlichen Frage hat auf dem Hinter- 
grund dieser geistesgeschichtlichen Entscheidung ergeben, daB die 
Zeit, in der das Ubersetzungswerk des griechischen AT entstand, die 
wir hier roh umreiBend als die Zeit der makedonisch-hellenistischen 
Weltherrschaft, des nationalen Niederganges in Israel und der er- 
loschenen Prophetie bezeichnen wollen, trotz des einmaligen Pha- 
nomens der Ubersetzung offenbarten Wortes in die fremde Sprache, 
keine Zeit von eigenstandiger epochaler Bedeutung ist, sondern so- 
wohl nach jiidischer wie nach christlicher Geschichtskonzeption nur 
als eirie Zeit des Uberganges und der Vorbereitung verstanden wer¬ 
den kann 5 . Das bedeutet fur unseren Zusammenhang, daB das Uber- 
setzungswerk der Lxx als ein diese Zeit des Niedergangs und des 
tlbergangs charakterisierendes Phanomen theologiegeschichtlich eben- 
falls nur die Bedeutung eines Niederganges, als das Offenbarungs- 
wort der aus dem Zwang der Verhaltnisse griechisch-sprechenden 
Judenschaft, und eines Uberganges, als das den ersten christlichen 
Zeugen gegebene VerheiBungswort, haben kann, dessen Erfullung 
die Offenbarung des neutestamentlichen Zeugnisses ist. 

Die Frage nach der Moglichkeit eines andem theologiegeschichtlichen 
‘Verstandnisses dieser Epoche und damit der sie charakterisierenden 
Ubertragung des AT in die griechische Sprache, nach welchem an die- 
sem Punkte gerade die Hohe und Vollendung der alttestamentlichen Ver- 
heiBung erreicht und damit erst die Grundlage und Voraussetzung fur 
das geschaffen worden ware, was der Gegenstand des neutestamentlichen 
Zeugnisses ist, kann uns hier nicht weiter beschaftigen, auch die Frage 
nach der Moglichkeit eines rein profangeschichtlichen Verstandnisses die¬ 
ses Phanomens nicht. Die getroifene geistesgeschichtliche und geschicht- 
liche Entscheidung aber bildet fur die Frage nach der theologischen Be¬ 
deutung der Lxx und damit fur die Frage nach der Einordnung ihrer 
Erforschung im Ganzen der theologischen Disziplinen die unumgangliche 
Voraussetzung. Sie macht den Schlufi notwendig, daB die Ubersetzung der 
Lxx als das Offenbarungswort der griechisch sprechenden Judenschaft in 
ihrem Wesen bestimmt werden muB in ihrem Verhaltnis zur vorhelleni- 

s Vgl. den vorausgegangenen Aufsatz „Zur geistesgeschichtlichen Be- 
stimmung des Judenturns". 
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stischen Uberlieferung Israels und in ihrer Andersheit gegenuber der 
zeitgenossischen Geisteswelt des Hellenismus, und daB erst von hier aus 
— denn in diesem ihrem Wesen bleibt sie unverandert — ihre Bedeu- 
tung fur die Uberlieferung der neutestamentlichen Zeugen ermessen 
werden kann. 

Diese gleichsam negative Wesensbestimmung der Lxx auf dem 
Hintergrund eines Urbildes, des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses in 
der Ursprache, eines wesenhaft anderen Bereiches, der zeitgenossi¬ 
schen hellenistisch-synkretistischen Geisteswelt und eines ihr zwar 
wesentlich zugeordneten Bereiches, in dessen Licht sie aber eine 
restlose Neuinterpretation erfahrt, des neutestamentlichen Zeugnisses, 
kann nun aber nicht bedeuten, daB dieses Werk eines jeden eigen- 
tiimlichen Wesens und Charakters entbehre. Der Wille zur bekennt- 
nishaften Treue gegenuber dem alttestamentlichen Zeugnis in der 
Ursprache, der sich eine Ehre darein legt, lediglich das Abbild 
des Urbildes zu erreichen und die bewuBte Abgrenzung gegenuber 
Glaubensvorstellungen des auBerisraelitischen Bereiches kann durch 
die dadurch notwendige neue Besinnung auf den Grundgehalt alt- 
testamentlicher Zeugnisaussage, auf die „Mitte des Alten Testamen- 
tes“ hin, bewirken, daB dem Ubersetzungswerk die Dimension einer 
neuen, bis dahin nicht gekannten Tiefe der Einsicht in das zu eigen 
wird, was das Wesen des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses ausmacht, 
einer Dimension, die dann auch in der Ubernahme des griechischen 
AT durch die ersten neutestamentlichen Zeugen, obwohl theologie- 
geschichtlich auch hier der Lxx lediglich die Bedeutung eines Ab- 
bildes des urspriinglichen alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses zukommt, 
nicht verloren geht oder wieder verdrangt wird, sondern zum mit- 
bestimmenden Element in der Formulierung der neutestamentlichen 
Zeugnisaussage wird. 


II 

Die Ant wort auf die theologische Frage kann uns nur von einem 
Bild des der Lxx eigentiimlichen Charakters her gegeben werden. 
Wenn wir dieses in rohen Umrissen hinsichtlich seines Wesens, seines 
Inhaltes und seiner Form zu zeichnen versuchen, dann fassen wir die 
griechische Ubersetzung des AT in der Gestalt des alexandrinischen 
Xanons als Einheit, absehend von der Frage nach einer moglichen 
Scheidung der Ubersetzungstraditionen, absehend auch von. der 
Scheidung der Ubersetzungstexte von den ursprunglich in griechi- 
scher Sprache verfaBten. Denn diese beiden Erscheinungen liegen 
innerhalb der umfassenden Frage, um die es hier geht, ob und in 
welchem MaBe das alttestamentliche Zeugniswort in der Gestalt der 
fremden Sprache seines eigentlichen Wesens verlustig gehe. 
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Erste Frage: 

1st das, was uns als das Wesen des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses 
in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt entgegentritt, die Glaubenserkennt- 
nis eines Unvollendetseins, das angstliche Harren auf ein verheiCe- 
nes Kommendes, die Erfiillung des Gesetzes hin, auch das Wesen 
des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses in der ubertragenen Gestalt der 
Lxx? 1st es als solches bewahrt, verdeutlicht, verdunkelt oder auf- 
gehoben? 

Antwort: 

Es ist nicht nur jene allgemein geistesgeschiditliche Erscheinung 
einer jenseitsbestimmten Religion, die mit der Entstehung und Ge- 
schichte der hellenistischen Welt seit der Reichsgrundung Alexan¬ 
ders des GroBen in alien Kulturbereichen hervortritt 6 . Es ist in 
Israel-Judaa nicht nur jenes Zukunftsbild einer Vollendung, nach 
welchem auf Grund einer Neuinterpretation des prophetischen vor- 
exilischen Glaubenserbes Israel als Mittelpunkt der Versammlung 
der Volkerwelt unter der Konigsherrschaft des israelitischen Got- 
tes erscheint. Es ist eine Zukunftshoffnung und ein Vollendungs- 
glaube in der in dieser Zeit entstehenden tlbertragung des AT in 
die griechische Sprache, die diesem Werk in besonderer Weise eignet, 
und die jene allgemein israelitische Erscheinung als besonderes 
Glaubensanliegen der tJbersetzer ausweist. 

» Man vergleiche hinsichtlich des allgemein religionsgeschichtlichen 
Phanomens und besonders im Licht des friihhellenistischen Griechen- 
tums die groBartige Schilderung dieser universalen Stimmung bei Kurt 
Latte, Religiose Stromungen in der Friihzeit des Hellenismus (Die Anti- 
ke 1 [1925] 146—157) fur eine Zeit, in der das Jenseitsbestimmte auf 
Grund der allgemeinen Resignation gegeniiber den irdischen Wechseln 
noch nicht in Erscheinung getreten war (S. 151 f.) — sie diirfte im israeli¬ 
tischen Bereich etwa der Zeit des Predigers entsprechen — S. 157: „In 
der Religiositat des Friihhellenismus liegen die schroffsten Gegensatze 
unvermittelt nebeneinander. Die Kluft zwischen der Verstandeskiihle 
der Gebildeten und dem Wunderglauben der Masse, zwischen den An- 
hangern des Alten und den Bekennern der orientalischen Religiopen ist 
unuberbruckbar. Wahrend die hellenische Kultur eine letzte schopfen- 
sche Periode durchlebt, kundet sich bereits garend eine neue Zeit an, 
in der das Griechentum nur ein Baustein neben anderen sein sollte. Und 
doth sind einheitliche Linien fur die geschichtliche Betrachtung unver- 
kennbar: die Entwicklung vom Intellektualismus zu einer rein gefuhls- 
maBigen Frommigkeit, von der nationalen Religion zu einem die Welt 
umspannenden Glauben. FrUher als andere Volker hatten die Hellenen 
an ihrer Gotter universale Geltung geglaubt, aber sie hatten auch in einer 
langen Epoche des iiberwiegenden Rationalismus rein verstandesmaBige 
Gottesvorstellungen ausgebildet, die keine Gefuhlswerte mehr boten. Des- 
halb muBte ihre Religion im Kampfe mit dem Orient unterliegen, und die 
Griechen bezahlten den Ruhm, der Welt eine ubernationale Gottesidee 
geschenkt zu haben, mit ihrem Zerfall als Volk. 
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Die Hoffnung auf Vollendung und Erfiillung ist das allgemeine 
Wesen des Glaubens im nachexilischen Israel, das zuerst bei Ezechiel 
und Deuterojesaja unverhiillt ausgesprochen ist 7 , und das im Buche 
Daniel seine tiefste Gestalt gewonnen hat. Sie ist aber das eigen- 
tiimliche Wesen der griechischen Ubersetzung des AT in der Gestalt 
der Lxx, in der sie erst ihre endgiiltige begriffliche Pragung erhalt. 

Es ist dieses Werk der Neugestaltung des alttestamentlichen Zeug- 
nisses in der griechischen Sprache, in dem diese Zeit des Wartens 
auf ein Kommendes in ihrem Wesen offenbar wird: In ihm erst wird 
jene im AT nur verborgen anklingende Aussage, daB Israel mit der 
Vollendung der Schriftprophetie in der Zeit der erloschenen Pro- 
phetie lebte 8 , deren Wesen im War ten auf das Kommen eines letzten 
Propheten besteht, zum Glaubenszeugnis erhoben. In ihm wird das 
gesamte fruhere Zeugnis, der vorexilischen, der exilischen Zeit und 
der Zeit der Heimkehr, von dieser Erwartung her neu gesehen und 
dementsprechend iibertragen. In ihm bricht zuerst unverhullt 
der Glaube an die Auferstehung der Toten auf. 

Das griechische AT in der Gestalt der Lxx ist die Schau des alt¬ 
testamentlichen Glaubenszeugnisses im Lichte der kommenden Er- 
losung. 


Es ist ein behutsames Wachstum in dieser Richtung. Aber es ist dem 
geiibten Auge sichtbar und laBt sich nicht leugnen. Bedeutsam ist aber, 
daB es zuerst ein kontinuierliches Wachstum aus dem vorgegebenen alt¬ 
testamentlichen Zeugnis in der Ursprache ist und seine Krafte nicht aus 
anderen Bereichen bezieht. Sein Ursprung liegt in jenen Zeugnisaussagen, 
die in sich die Kraft jener endzeitlichen Neuinterpretation bargen, deren 
geistesgeschichtliche Vorstufe die Prophetie nach 587 in ihrem Verhaltnis 
zur vorexilischen ist 9 , das Zeugnis Deuterojesaias und Ezechiels, hinsicht- 
lich der Auferstehung Aussagen wie Is. 26, 14. 19; lob. 19, 25; Dan. 12, 2. 
Von hier geht das Wachstum aus. Es mag zuerst in wortlicher Obertra- 
gung ein kaum erkennbarer endzeitlicher Klang mit hineinkommen — 
eine richtige Beobachtung ist von hier her dem etwas gewagten Satz 
G. Bertrams „Die Begriffe Leben, Gluck und Frieden, an sich wort- 

7 Vgl. W. Zimmerli, Das Alte Testament als Anrede, Munchen 1956 
S. 74 f. „In der Prophetie nach 587 brechen darin Aussagen, die schon bei 
einigen vorexilischen Propheten in HeilsverheiBungen, die dort noch selt- 
sam am Rande blieben, gemacht waren (neuer Wustenzug bei Hosea, Ver- 
herrlichung Jerusalems bei Jesaia), voll auf. Sie erwarten das kommende, 
voile Bekenntnis Jahwes zu seinem Volke, seiner erwahlten Stadt und 
seinem Tempel. Wieder sind es auBere geschichtliche Geschehnisse, auf 
die die Propheten warten, aber wieder ist es ganz deutlich, daB in die- 
sem Geschehen als seine eigentliche Mitte das voile Kommen Jahwes zu 
seinem Volke erwartet wird.“ Vgl. K. B a r t h, Kirchliche Dogmatik, IV 1 
(1953) S. 520 f. 

s Ps. 74, 9 Dan. 3,38 Mac. 14, 46; 9, 27; 14, 41; vgl. oben S. 25. 

9 Vgl. oben Anm. 7. 
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lich wiedergegeben, beginnen zu transzendieren**™ nicht ganz abzuspre- 
chen —; es kann dann weitergehen mit endzeitlicher Umdeutung zeit- 
lich begrenzter Ankiindigungen, der Unheilsankundigung in eine Vorstufe 
noch angedeuteten endzeitlichen Heils, so in Is. 6,12.13 wo die groB wer- 
dende Verodung (mity) in ^ as Wachsen des (endzeitlichen) Hestes (ol 
xata/.evpd'Evzsg jiXij'd'vvdrfoovxai ) umgedeutet wird, in der alteren (o’-)- 
Obersetzung von Dan. 8,10, wo der endzeitliche Feind, der die Sterne 
zur Erde niederwirft, selbst zum Gerichteten wird, der vom Himmel zur 
Erde niedergeworfen wird. Es konnen dann die andeutenden Aussagen 
des kanonischen Zeugnisses ihre theologische Ausgestaltung und Vertie- 
fung finden, so der Auferstehungsglaube im Mac. II 7,9ff; 12,431; 14,46 
Ps. Sal. 3,10—12 — schriftgebundener allerdings als das etwa gleichzeitig 
im apokalyptischen Schrifttum geschieht (Ath. Hen. 22, Apok. Bar. (syr.) 
30,1—5; 50,2—51, 3, Esdr. IV 7,29 ft). Es konnen zuletzt Aussagen und Be- 
griffe des kanonischen Zeugnisses als Schriftbeweis der endzeitlichen 
Glaubensvorstellung herangezogen werden, so das Bildwort vom Holz 
des Lebens in Gen. 3, 22 Is. 65,22 (Lxx hat gegen m £6lov xijg fanfe) als „Ty- 
pus der Rettung im eschatologischen Sinn“ in Sap. 14,7; so Deut. 32,39 
(ich lose und mache lebendig) Is. 43,2 (Feuer wird dich nicht verbrennen), 
Ez. 37 (die Wiederbelebung der Gebeine), Prov. 3,18 (das Holz des Lebens) 
als Beweis fur die Auferstehung 11 in Mac. IV 18,14—18. Man wird im 
Zusammenhang einer endzeitlichen Ausrichtung des alttestamentlichen 
Zeugnisses durch die XJbertragung in die griechische Sprache auch jene 
zwar falsche aber groBartige Etymologie von als oxui ftavaxov bei 

der Lxx sehen diirfen, auf die J. Ziegler wieder den Finger gelegt hat. 
Beides zeigt sie in gleicher Deutlichkeit, sowohl die Bindung an das Wort 
in der Ursprache, ohne dessen Legitimation sich der Ubersetzer verloren 
we iB — daB die Etymologie falsch ist, wird man ihm, wenn man daran 
denkt, daB auch Theodor N 61 d e k e noch fur sie eingetreten ist, kaum 
anrechnen wollen —, als auch die bewuBte Vertiefung des ursprunglichen 
Wortgehaltes, die J. Ziegler in der Weise charakterisiert hat: „Ein 
Schauder iiberrinnt uns, wenn wir dieses Wort ,Todesschatten‘ lesen Oder 
sprechen; wir sind dahin versetzt, wo kein winziger Lichtstrahl mehr 
leuchtet, wir befinden uns bereits im jenseitigen Ort, wo ewige Finsternis 
ausgebreitet ist, wo der gewaltige alles beherrschende Tod seinen Schat- 
ten wirft.“ 12 

Zweite Frage: 

1st das, was uns als der Inhalt des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses 
entgegentritt, Jahwes Offenbarung als der eine Gott Israels, der 
sein Volk richtend und begnadigend erwahlt und erlost, und Israels 
Bekenntnis zu ihm als diesem einen, in der Obertragung des AT 
in die griechische Sprache als diese eine Mitte wiederholt und be- 
wahrt? Drangt diese Ubertragung selbst, ihrem inneren Wesen nach, 

io RGG III, 5. Bd. (1961) 1708. 

n Vgl. Bertram a. a. O. 

12 A. a. O. S. 13. 
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auf die Bewahrung dieser einen Mitte hin, lafit sie sie lediglich be- 
stehen, oder hebt sie sie auf? 

Antwort: 

Es gibt keinen Ort in der griechischen Ubersetzung des AT, in 
welchem das Bekenntnis Israels, wie es sich im urspriinglichen Wort 
kundtut, aufgehoben ware. Es zeigt sich aber sichtbar eine Be- 
miihung uni Wahrheit und Treue seiner Wiedergabe, deren innere 
Ursache allein das Anliegen bewubter Herausarbeitung und Be¬ 
wahrung des Bekenntnisses sein kann. Jahwe, Kyrios, der richtende, 
begnadende, verwerfende, erwahlende, erlosende Gott Israels, ist die 
Mitte auch des AT in seiner griechischen Gestalt. 

Das Offenbarungswort Jahwes, das Bekenntnis Israels, bleibt das 
eine und gleiche in und mit der in der Ubertragung des AT mitbe- 
grundeten Wandlung im Wesen des israelitischen Glaubens zur Er- 
wartung auf das letzte Ende, die Erfullung des Gesetzes hin. Nicht 
der erst in diesem Zeitpunkt in die Mitte tretende Glaube an die 
Erlosung des Alls, Israels und der Volker, nicht der erst jetzt er- 
wachende Glaube an die Auferstehung der Toten erscheint je — 
und das ist nicht selbstverstandlich — losgelost von seiner immer 
gleichen Mitte, dem um seines Volkes Israel willen handelnden Gott 
Jahwe. 

Aber auch hier ist diese Wiedergabe der alttestamentlidien Mitte 
in ihrer griechischen Ubertragung nicht lediglich eine Wiederholung. 
Sie ist eine bewufite Auszeichnung auf diese Mitte hin. Sie ist be- 
stimmt durch den Willen zur Bewahrung des Glaubens an die unlos- 
bare Verbindung Jahwes mit Israel durch alle Wandlungen im Glau- 
ben Israels hindurch. 

Und diese Wandlung ware einer Preisgabe der alttestamentlidien 
Mitte durchaus offen gewesen. Das immer deutlichere Hervortreten 
der drei Ziige, die das Wesen des nachexilischen Glaubens ausma- 
chen, seine jenseitsbestimmte Vertiefung, seine Vollendung in der 
Erwartung der Erlosung aller Volker, der leiblichen Auferstehung 
des Einzelnen, barg die Moglichkeit zur Aufhebung des dem Glauben 
zugrunde liegenden Bekenntnisses zu Jahwe als dem Gott Israels, 
Israels als dem Volke Jahwes in sich. 

Und hier muBte das Phanomen der Ubersetzung in die fremde 
Sprache zuerst eine Kraft fiir diese Aufhebung sein. Der Bruch, 
der durch das Ereignis der Ubersetzung in der Geschichte des israe^ 
litischen Glaubens eintrat, die Preisgabe der Sprache der Vater als 
unveraufierlicher Teil der Offenbarung, hatte seine nattirliche 
Fortsetzung in der Preisgabe weiterer der Offenbarung Israels eigen- 
tumlicher Wesensziige, in der Offnung fur die dem Gehalt der 
fremden Sprache eigentumlichen gehabt. 
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Die innere Notwendigkeit, aus der heraus der Glaube an die 
Heimkehr des Fremden 18 sich mit der ursprunglich in anderen Wur- 
zeln griindenden Hereinnahme der fremden Sprache in den innersten 
Bereich der Offenbarung vereinigen muBte, hier barg sie nicht 
nur die Moglichkeit, sondern die Wahrscheinlichkeit einer solchen 
allgemeinen Offnung fur das Fremde in sich. 

Wenn es nicht geschehen ist, muB hier eine Kraft gegen die na- 
turliche Fortsetzung wirksam gewesen sein. 

Und diese Kraft ist wirksam gewesen. Diese Fortsetzung war 
keine natiirliche Fortsetzung. Dieser Bruch in der Geschichte des 
israelitischen Glaubens ist kein aus den Gesetzen der Geschichte er- 
klarbarer. 

Der Bruch mit dem Glauben an die Sprache der Vater als Sprache 
der Offenbarung war geschehen. Das Wort der Offenbarung war 
in die fremde Sprache iibertragen worden. Der Fremde war als mit- 
erlostes Glied in den Glauben Israels einbeschlossen worden. Aber 
der Glaube des Fremden war am Glauben Israels zerbrochen. 


Dritte Frage: 

Ist das, was uns als die urspriingliche Form des alttestamentlichen 
Zeugnisses entgegentritt, das Zeugnis von Jahwe, dem Gott Israels, 
in Geschichte, Prophetie und Lehre, in der Sprachgestalt der Sprache 
der Vater, in den eigentumlichen Denkformen des israelitischen 
Glaubens, auch die Form des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses in der 
ubertragenen Gestalt der Lxx? 

Wenn durch ihre Neugestaltung in der Sprache des Fremden We- 
sen und Inhalt einer Glaubenswelt in ihrer Ursprunglichkeit be- 
wahrt werden konnen, so ist eine Bewahrung der Form nur noch in 
bestimmten Grenzen moglich. Denn die Sprache des Fremden selbst 
ist im Verhaltnis zur Ursprache eine neue Form. Die Sprache ist 
GefaB des Gedankens. Darum kann hier die Frage nicht wie hin- 
sichtlich des Wesens und des Inhaltes absolut gestellt werden. Sie 
kann lediglich lauten: LaBt sich in der Form der Ubersetzung des 
AT in die griechische Sprache die Bemiihung der Ubersetzer erken- 
nen, die eigentiimliche Aussage-, Sprach- und Denkform der Ur¬ 
sprache nur in dem MaBe auf Kosten der fremden Sprache preiszu- 
geben als es urn der fremden Sprachgesetze willen notwendig ist, 
oder besteht ihr Anliegen darin, in der ubertragenen Darstellung 
von Wesen und Inhalt des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses die eigen- 
tumliche Form der fremden Sprache in Erscheinung treten zu lassen? 


is Vgl. W. Z i m m e r 1 i, a. a. O. S. 74 f. 
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Antwort: 

1. Die Form des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses in griechischer 
Sprache bleibt in ihren wesentlichen Bestimmungen die gleiche 
wie in der Ursprache: Die drei Grundformen der Zeugnisaussage, 
Geschichte, Prophetie und Lehre, bleiben in der griechischen Ge¬ 
stalt des Zeugnisses gewahrt, und keine neue Grundform kommt 
hinzu, auch in jenen spaten, aus dem Geist der griechischen Spra¬ 
che entstandenen Zeugnissen israelitischen Glaubens nicht. 

Es ist wahr, daB die beiden Formen literarischer Aussage, die 
Israel mit Griechenland gemeinsam sind, die Geschichte und die 
Lehre, durch die Neugestaltung des israelitischen Zeugnisses in der 
griechischen Sprache in ihrem auBeren Charakter eine tiefgreifende 
Anderung erfahren haben — der Weg vom Zweiten zum Dritten 
Makkabaerbuch in seinem Verhaltnis zur israelitischen Chronistik 
bis zum Ersten Makkabaerbuch und der Weg von der Weisheit 
Salomons bis zum Vierten Makkabaerbuch in seinem Verhaltnis zur 
israelitischen Spruchweisheit bis zum Buche des Jesus Sirach gibt 
davon lebhaftes Zeugnis — aber diese Anderung bleibt durchgehend 
innerhalb der Grenze, in der die griechische Aussageform das israe- 

litische Zeugnis in seinem Wesen und Gehalt nicht anzutasten ver- 
mag. 

Der Israelite des ausgehenden Judenturns hat das eigentiimliche 
Wesen seines Bekenntnisses — laut Ulrich von Wilamowitz 
m „abscheulichem Septuagintagriechisch“ 14 — auch dort bewahrt, 
wo er sich die letzten Feinheiten des spatantiken historiographischen 
Stils in semer „asianischen“ Auspragung angeeignet hat. 

Es ist ein Zeichen fur die tiefe Bedeutung dieser Grenze, daB das 
griechisch sprechende Israel die dem Griechentum eigentumlichen, 
Israel urspriinglich fremden Formen literarischer Aussage — die 
sparlichen Ausnahmen bestatigen nur die Regel — nicht in sein 
Eigenes aufgenommen hat. 

2. Die Form des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses wird in der Uber- 
tragung in die griechische Sprache nur in dem MaBe dem fremden 
Sprachcharakter angeglichen als es urn der Eigengesetzlichkeit der 
fremden Sprache willen notwendig ist. Die Ubersetzung der Lxx ge- 
hort in ihrer Ganzheit, mit alien in ihr enthaltenen Moglichkeiten 
der Differenzierung, jener Form der Ubersetzung an, in welcher der 
Horer dem urspriinglichen Wort der Ursprache entgegen bewegt 
wird>*. Das ursprungliche Wort der Ursprache bleibt die Mitte. Die 


« 4 Hermes 34 (1899) 635 Anm. 1. 

f ,' 5 F . Sch !® 1 „ e / ^ ac . her > ^ ber di e verschiedenen Methoden des 
Ubersetzens, 1813 (Samtliche Werke III 2, Berlin 1838, S. 218)- vgl Franz 

193 0 7!s n i42T. eiS ' ^ SChrift Und LUth6r ’ 1926 (Klein6re Schri «°n,' Berlin 


4 Thcol. Ex. h. 140 
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Ubertragung geschieht um seiner willen und weist auf es zuriick. 
Sie soli in dem MaBe als es fur den der Sprache der Vater entfrem- 
deten Israeliten noch moglich ist, das urspriingliche Wort der Offen- 
barung in die Erinnerung zuriickrufen. 

Diesem einen Ziel sind alle anderen Absichten der Ubersetzer un- 
tergeordnet. Audi das im allgemeinen aufrecht erhaltene Bestreben, 
der Eigengesetzlichkeit der fremden Sprache gerecht zu werden, 
kann um dieses Zieles willen preisgegeben werden. Was spater, von 
anderen geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen her, zum Prinzip werden 
sollte, im Ubersetzungswerk des Aquila, ist als Anlage schon in der 
ursprunglichen Lxx vorhanden und tritt als Ubersetzungsgrundsatz 
in der fortgesetzten Arbeit, die seit seiner Entstehung an diesem 
Werk geschieht, immer deutlicher in den Vordergrund: Die von der 
tlbertragung her geforderte neue Form bleibt an dem Punkte unbe- 
rucksichtigt, wo sie Wesen und Inhalt des ursprunglichen Zeugnis- 
ses beeintrachtigte. 

Es ist ein Zeichen dieser bewuBten Unterordnung der formalen 
Belange des Offenbarungswortes unter die reine Bewahrung seines 
Wesens und seines Inhaltes, daB der uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Weg des griechischen AT nicht in der Richtung einer Neugestaltung 
des alttestamentlichen Wortes aus dem griechischen Geiste geht, son- 
dern in der Richtung einer griechischen Wiederholung des ursprung¬ 
lichen Wortes auf Kosten des griechischen Geistes. 

3. Die Israel eigentiimlichen Grundformen des Denkens sind durch 
die Ubertragung des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses in die griechi- 
sche Sprache nicht zugunsten der dem fremden Sprachgeist eigen- 
tiimlichen Denkformen preisgegeben worden. Das griechische Wort 
als Aussage des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses wird Trager des israe- 
litischen, nicht des griechischen Geistes. 

Wenn xiberhaupt innerhalb der allgemeinen Anthropologie fur 
bestimmte Glaubensbereiche besondere Grundformen des Denkens 
in Anspruch genommen werden diirfen, dann mufi es an dieser 
Stelle, der Offenbarung Israels, geschehen. Und wenn an einer Stelle 
Form und Inhalt in unlosbarer Einheit verbunden sind, dann ist es 
hier, wo der Gegenstand des Glaubens in den dem Glaubensbereich 
eigentiimlichen Denkformen Gestalt gewinnt. 

Dies ist aber der Ort, wo sich die Frage nach der Moglichkeit 
einer Scheidung zwischen der Form der Sprache und dem Inhalt des 
Glaubens- und Erkenntnisgegenstandes in einer Scharfe und Unbe- 
dingtheit stellt, wie es hinsichtlich der Literaturform und des Sprach- 
charakters nicht erfordert war. Wenn es feststeht, daB der Zeugnis- 
gegenstand in seiner ubertragenen Gestalt in dem MaB als es nach 
der Eigengesetzlichkeit der fremden Sprache moglich war, literari- 
sche Form und sprachlichen Charakter der Ursprache bewahrt hatte, 
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so stellt sich hinsichtlich der in der Ursprache manifestierten Grund- 
formen des Denkens die Frage, ob sie iiberhaupt der Ubertra- 
gung in die Begrifflichkeit der fremden Sprache, des fremden Glau- 
bensbereiches, fahig sind, ob nicht aus innerer Notwendigkeit mit 
der fremden Sprache auch die Denkformen des fremden Glaubens- 
bereiches ubernommen werden miissen. Lassen sich die Grundfor- 
men des Denkens, die das Wesen einer Sprache ausmachen, auf die 
fremde Sprache iibertragen? 1st nicht die in der Verschiedenheit der 
Sprache ausgepragte Verschiedenheit der Denkformen die innere Ur- 
sache daflir, daB mit der tJbertragung des Wortes notwendig Wesen 
und Inhalt des fremden Glaubens in den Glaubensbereich des ur- 
spriinglichen Wortes einbrechen? 

Die Antwort wird hier gewagt werden durfen, daB, was noch 
nie geschehen war, hier geschehen, was von geistesgeschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen her unmoglich schien, hier Wirklichkeit gewor- 
den ist. Die erste Beruhrung zwischen Israel und Griechenland 
war eine Umpragung der Sprache Griechenlands durch die Denk¬ 
formen Israels. Israel hat das Wort Griechenlands nicht in sein 
Eigenes aufgenommen: Aber Griechenland hat sich dem Wort 
Israels geoffnet. Die Denkformen blieben das Eigentum Israels. 
Die Begriffe der fremden Sprache standen gleichsam als Chiffre 
fur sie. Es war das verborgene und kaum bemerkte Eindringen 
eines Fremdkorpers in den Bereich des griechischen Geistes. Es 
war eine Gegenbewegung gegen den griechischen Geist, die auf 
diese Weise, im Anfang kaum wahrnehmbar, eindrang. Es war von 
Anfang und blieb das Wort Israels in der Gestalt der griechischen 
Sprache. Es war nie das Wort Griechenlands in der Gestalt der 
israelitischen Denkformen. Die griechische Sprache wurde ihrer 
eigenen Denkformen entauBert, sie nahm die Denkformen des 
israelitischen Wortes, aber ohne zunachst ihres inneren Wesens 
ansichtig zu werden, in sich auf. Das alttestamentliche Zeugnis in 
der griechischen Gestalt blieb dem griechischen Geiste fern und 
fremd. 

An diesem Punkt scheint es mir notwendig, eine Anfrage an das in vielem 
klarende und auch heilsame Buch von James Barr, The Semantics of 
Biblical Language, Oxford 1961, zu richten. Es geht uns nicht zuerst um 
die Frage, ob iiberhaupt ein Zusammenhang zwischen Denkform und 
Sprachstruktur, Denkweise und Etymologie festgestellt werden kann^ — 
die Schwierigkeit eines solchen Versuches erkannt und den hier so oft an- 
gewendeten Dilettantismus verurteilt zu haben, diirfte zu den Verdien- 
sten dieses Buches gehoren —, es geht uns aber um die Frage, ob die ur- 
spriinglich mit dem Inhalt eines fremden Kultur- und Glaubensbereiches 

16 Vgl. W. Baumgartner, Bibliotheca Orientalis 19 (1962) 265f. 
H. Conzelmann in Ev. Th. 24 (1964) 171. 
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gefullte Denkform und Sprachstruktur, wenn sie zum GefaB eines neuen 
Glaubensinhaltes wird — mag dessen Denkform und Sprachstruktur 
anthropologisch mit dem des fremden Bereiches auch weitgehend iden- 
tisch sein —, durch den Akt der Obertragung, die Fullung mit dem neuen 
Glaubensinhalt, nicht notwendig einer Besinnung unterworfen werden 
muBte, durch die das Unterschiedliche der beiden Denk- und Sprachfor- 
men — daB es ein solches gibt, streitet auch Barr nicht ab — erst 
eigentlich bewuBt und absichtlich herausgestellt werden muBte, einerseits 
durch Ausscheidung der Denkformen und des Sprachgutes, die dem 
fremden Glaubensbereich zu tief und zu gefahrvoll verpflichtet waren, 
andererseits durch Neufullung und Neupragung des fremden Gutes auf 
Grund einer immer neu bedachten Orientierung am neuen Inhalt in sei¬ 
ner urspriinglichen Form. Zwei Phanomene scheinen mir dadurch, daB 
Barr diese Moglichkeit zu wenig beachtet, nicht in das ihnen gebuhrende 
Licht zu kommen: 

1. Der bewuBt gegen heidnische Vorstellungen der Umwelt sich abgren- 
zende („apologetische“) Charakter dieses Ubersetzungswerkes, der sich 
bei einigen Begriffen — 'fbsodmw, thug too ofigavoo .. ayyt:log als Bezeich- 
nung fremder Gotter 1 ? — einfach nicht abstreiten laBt; 

2. Sein dadurch — aber nicht nur dadurch — bedingter eigentiimlicher, 
einmaliger, im Verhaltnis zur zeitgenossischen Profanliteratur hetero- 
gener Charakter. 

R. Bultmann hat einen Hauptfehler der Abhandlung Thorleif Bo- 
mans iiber Das hebraische Denken im Vergleich mit 
dem Griechischen, Gottingen 1952 18 , die neben dem Theologi- 
schen Worterbuch zum NT Barrs wichtigster Angrijffsgegen- 
stand ist, darin gesehen, daB Boman fiir seine Untersuchung die Spra- 
che der Lxx zu wenig beriicksichtigt. Es ist bezeichnend, daB dies ein 
Hauptpunkt ist, an welchem sich Bultmann und Boman, denen von 
Barr die eine und gleiche Konzeption zugeschrieben wird, voneinander 
scheiden. 


Ill 

1. Diese Wesensbestimmung der Lxx, als einer in Wesen, Inhalt 
und Form gegeniiber der zeitgenossischen Glaubensaussage des 
hellenistischen Geistes vollig heterogenen, weil das Offenbarungs- 
wort Israels gegen den Widerstand der hellenistischen Glaubens- 
und Denkmoglichkeiten, aber im SprachgefaB des griechisch'-helle- 
nistischen Wortes, vertretenden und bewahrenden Aussage, ist 
das, was ich die oft nicht geniigend beriicksichtigte Bedeutung der 
Lxx fiir die Theologie — wir diirfen in dieser Hinsicht sagen des 
Christentums und des Judentums — nennen mochte: sie liegt nicht 

17 VgL VT 12 (1962) 159 f. 

18 Gnomon 27 (1955) 551—558; 2. Aufl. des Buches von Boman 1954, 

3. Aufl. 1959. 
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in einer Offnung dieses Glaubensbereiches fur die durch die Auf- 
nahme der griechischen Sprache erschlossene hellenistische Geistes- 
welt in ihrer hellenistisch-synkretistischen Spatform: was ist an 
solchen Beriihrungen liberhaupt erkennbar?: im Ubersetzungswerk 
der Lxx eine Reminiszenz an eine gepragte Form griechischer Lite- 
ratur zu finden, sei es in ihrer vorhellenistisch-klassischen, sei es in 
ihrer hellenistisch-synkretistischen Gestalt, diirfte sehr schwierig 
wenn nicht unmoglich sein. 

Fast ebenso schwierig wird es aber auch bleiben, in der hellenisti- 
schen Literatur der beiden letzten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderte, Aus- 
sage und Aussageform des griechischen AT wieder zu erkennen, es 
sei denn in jenen uberlieferungsgeschichtlich schwer faBbaren, auch 
chronologisch schwer einzuordnenden gnostischen oder praegnosti- 
schen Gebilden etwa des Topferorakels 19 , des Poimandres, Oder des 
EepogAdyog 20 , fur deren Aussagegehalt aber die kaum bestreitbare 
Kenntnis des AT in der Gestalt der Lxx zum mindesten in ihren 
Friihf ormen gerade nicht wesensbestimmend gewesen zu seinscheint; 
abgesehen von der gnostischen Uberlieferung und hinsichtlich eines 
friiheren, von religionsgeschichtlichen Elementen der verschieden- 
sten Bereiche noch nicht in solchem MaBe iiberlasteten Bereich 
wiiBte ich nur das schone 55. Epigramm des Kallimachos zu nennen, 
in welchem ein von einer Frau, Kallistion, dem Gott von Kanope, 
Serapis, fur ihr krankes Kind geweihter Leuchter also redend ge- 
dacht ist: £g d’ifia qpeyyrj ci&Qtfoag cprjtisig. „ c, Egjzsqs, jz&g ejzeoeg", 
wo ich mir den greisen Bibliothekar von Alexandria gerne in der 
griechischen Ubersetzung des Buches Jesaia — denn damals muBte 
sie schon bestehen — blatternd und dabei auf Is. 14, 12 jtcbg i^emosv 
£x tov ofigavov 6 kcoayoQog stoBend denke. 


IV 


Dieses ist die Wesensbestimmung der Lxx, die in ihrer Bedeu- 
tung fur die Theologie auch hinsichtlich des Problems „das AT in 
der Gestalt der Lxx im Zeugnis des NT“ oft starker berucksichtigt 
werden muBte. Die Bedeutung der Lxx fur dieses Problem liegt nicht 
in dem Faktum, dafi die neutestamentlichen Zeugen das alttestament- 
liche Zeugnis nicht in der vorhellenistischen Gestalt des Urbildes, 
sondern in der hellenistischen des Abbildes ubernehmen; denn 
auch den Christen gait es wie den Juden in dieser ihnen allein zu- 

J9 Vgl. R. Reitzenstein, Vom Topferorakel zu Hesiod (Reitzen- 
stein-Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus, Berlin 1926, S. 38—68). 

20 Vgl. C. H. D o d d, The Bible and the Greeks, London 1935, S. 99 ff. 
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ganglichen Gestalt als das eine Offenbarungswort Israels. Ihre 
Bedeutung liegt auch nicht in dem besonderen Charakter, der der 
griechischen Ubersetzung — oder den griechischen Ubersetzungen — 
des AT, soweit sie als Ganzes aus dem Schrifttum des NT iiberhaupt 
erkennbar ist, im Unterschied zur vorchristlichen Lxx in ihrer 
iiberlieferten Gestalt eigen ware. Ihre Bedeutung fur das neu- 
testamentliche Zeugnis liegt zuerst darin, daB das AT den neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeugen in dieser eben bewuBt und gewollt nach dem 
alttestamentlichen Offenbarungswort in der Ursprache ausgerich- 
teten, es durch die hellenistische Geisteswelt hindurchbewahrenden, 
es gegen den Strom ihres eigenen Weges vertretenden griechischen 
Gestalt vorgegeben war, und daB das AT in dieser Gestalt durch 
seine Aufnahme in das neutestamentliche Zeugnis wohl einer restlos 
anderen Interpretation, aber einer Interpretation, die in dieser 
Hinsicht mit dem Anliegen des ausgehenden Judentums einig ging, 
geoffnet worden ist. 

Dieser Sachverhalt hat — wie mir scheint — durch die Auffindung 
jener alten, vorhexaplarischen Papyrustexte, die in einem bis dahin 
nicht gekannten MaB rezensionelle Eingriffe iiberliefern, deren 
wichtigstes und oft einziges Kriterium die Ubereinstimmung mit 
dem hebraischen Grundtext ist, eine bedeutsame Aufhellung er- 
fahren — es sind die Texte, deren wertvollster Exponent die nach 
weitgehend ubereinstimmendem Urteil in die Zeit vor 50 n. Chr. 
datierte 21 , 1952 in einer Hohle des Nahal Hever siidlich des Wadi 
Murabba'at gefundene Zwolfprophetenrolle ist —, und in der Auf¬ 
hellung dieses Sachverhaltes scheint mir ihre einzige theologische 
Bedeutung zu liegen. Ihre theologische Bedeutung liegt nicht darin, 
daB durch sie die alte Streitfrage zwischen der Einheitshypothese 
der Schule Lagarde-Rahlfs-Katz und der Vielheits- oder 
Targumhypothese P. K a h 1 e s und seiner Schuler in eine neue Pha¬ 
se getreten ware — hier ist sie oft m. E. zu Unrecht gesucht worden 
—, die theologische Bedeutung dieser Funde liegt darin, daB hier 
zum ersten Mai eindeutig sichtbar wird: die innerjudischen Be- 
mxihungen um die Wesensgleichheit des griechischen Ubersetzungs- 
textes mit dem hebraisch-aramaischen Urtext, die auch vor Ein- 
griffen in die uberlieferte Gestalt des Lxx-Textes nicht halt machten, 
haben ihre erste Ursache nicht in der durch seine Aufnahme in der 
Urkirche veranlaBten Verwerfung des Lxx-Textes — wer wollte 
eine solche Ursache um 50 n. Chr. annehmen, und wollte man das, 
dann ware es merkwiirdig, wenn der alteste gefundene Text dieser 
Art der alteste iiberhaupt ware —, die erste Ursache kann nur in 

2i Vgl. die Urteile in P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, Oxford 1959, S. 
226f. und D. BarthSlemy, Les devanciers d'Aquila, Leiden 1963, 
S. 163—168; die (vorlaufige) Textausgabe, S. 169—178. 
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dem wiederholt hervorgehobenen Theologumenon liegen, dafi der 
Offenbarungscharakter der griechischen Obersetzung einzig und al- 
lein in seiner Wesensgleichheit mit dem Wort der Ursprache be- 
stand; und weil die gleiche Bemiihung um eine Annaherung des 
Ubersetzungstextes an den Urtext auch im fruh christlichen (vor- 
hexaplarischen) Schrifttum erkennbar ist — NT, Justin —, kann es 
sich nur um ein Juden und Christen urspriinglich gemeinsames 
Theologumenon handeln. Hinsichtlich der traditionellen Erklarung 
der spateren Ubersetzungen im Judentum der christlichen Zeit seit 
Aquila als Gegenbewegung gegen die Aufnahme des AT in der Form 
der Lxx bei den ersten christlichen Zeugen wird man aber heute 
vorsichtiger sagen miissen, dafi wohl die konsequente Durchfuhrung 
nicht aber die Entstehung dieser neuen Ubersetzungsbemiihungen 
ihre Ursache in der Ubernahme der Lxx durch die Christen gehabt 
haben diirfte. 

Die Interpretationsgrundlage des griechischen AT in dieser auch 
von derEinheitshypothese her zugegebenen Vielgestalt war den neu- 
testamentlichen Zeugen durch das vorchristliche Judentum gegeben, 
auch und gerade in jenen Phanomenen, in denen die durch die Ober- 
tragung verursachte Neubesinnung auf das Wesen des alttestament- 
lichen Zeugnisses zu einer deutlicheren Auszeichnung seines Grund- 
gehaltes gefiihrt hatte, und auch in jenen Phanomenen, die der 
religionsgeschichtliche Weg des Juden turns — denn dieser ist na- 
tiirlich auch weitergegangen — nicht in bewuBter Abgrenzung gegen 
die hellenistische Umwelt und nicht in bewuBter Riickversicherung 
an das legitimierte Zeugnis der vorhellenistischen Zeit gezeitigt hat. 

Was man auch als urspriingliche Lxx-Textform von V. 4 des zweiten 
Gottesknechtliedes Is. 42 An" imvAlbefiirworten mag, ob mit der ge- 
samten Lxx-tlberlieferung xai t<p ovdfiau avuw Idvr] tAmovotv oder auf 
Grund der hebraischen Vorlage xat zq> vo/up adrov £ J. — die palaogra- 
phische Nahe lafit das Zweite als wahrscheinlicher erscheinen —, sicher 
ist, daB die Textform r<p dvd^iazi adzov dem neutestamentlichen Zeugen 
Matth. 12,18—21 vorgegeben war, vom Judentum her vorgegeben 
war und darum nicht als christliche Umdeutung der Hoffnung auf das 
Gesetz auf den das Gesetz im Evangelium aufhebenden Gott interpretiert 
werden darf. 

Nur auf vorchristliche Tradition zuriickfuhrbar und darum nicht als 
christologische Interpretation erklarbar ist aber auch die in Hebr. 10,5 
aufgenommene Lxx-Fassung von Ps. 39 (40), 7 o&fm de xazriQziow/ j,ol als 
■Qbersetzung von A nma und auch die auf Rahlfs zuruckgehende 
Hekonstruktion einer ursprunglichen Lxx-Fassung d>zla 6t xazi)Qzioo) fiot 
auf Grund einer altlateinischen Handschrift (LaG) und des Psalterium 
Gallicanum unterliegt Bedenken. 

Und in dieser Funktion der Vorbereitung fur das neutestament- 
liche Zeugnis darf das Judentum durchaus als Einheit gesehen wer- 
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den. Gerade die angedeutete Wegbewegung vom urspriinglichen 
Wortlaut des alttestamentlichen Wortes in der Ursprache hinweg 
geht quer durch den hebraischen Text des palastinensischen und den 
griechischen des „hellenistischen“ Judentums hindurch. Was friiher 
als hellenisierende Umwandlung im Ubersetzungstext erklart war, 
erscheint heute mehrfach im hebraischen Ur text der Funde von 
Qumran, wie ja schon friiher im Obersetzungstext Elemente fest- 
gestellt waren, die gegen den iiberlieferten Urtext Vorstellungen 
vertraten, die, wollte man den Schnitt zwischen hellenistischem 
und palastinensischem Judentum zwischen dem hebraisch-aramai- 
schen und dem griechischen AT ansetzen, jeder Erklarung entbehr- 
ten. Es ist im Grunde die weitblickende und in seiner Zeit durchaus 
nicht in der Luft liegende Theorie J. Wellhausens, daB die 
beiden heiligen Texte des vorchristlichen Judentums, der Urtext und 
der griechische Ubersetzungstext des AT, unter wesensgleichen 
theologie- und geistesgeschichtlichen Einflussen gestanden hatten 22 , 
die, durch seither flieBende Quellen im wesentlichen bestatigt, in 
einer neueren Forschungsrichtung, deren Initiator Max Leopold 
Margolis und deren letzter Exponent H. M. Orlinsky ist, 
zu jener tiefgreifenden Revision des Bildes von den geistesgeschicht¬ 
lichen Grundlagen der Obersetzung der Lxx gefiihrt haben, auf 
Grund derer friiher allgemein behauptete Grundkonzeptionen fiir 
die Wesensbestimmung der Lxx in ihrem Verhaltnis zum Urtext und 
damit des hellenistischen Judentums in seinem Verhaltnis zum pa¬ 
lastinensischen, wie die Vermeidung des Anthropomorphismus, er- 
neut in Frage gestellt werden. 

Es soil mit dieser Charakterisierung der Lxx und mit dieser Be- 
stimmung ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Theologie nicht bestritten wer- 
den, daB die Ubertragung des AT in die griechische Sprache sowohl 
fiir das spate Judentum als fiir das friihe Christentum auch die Er- 
moglichung jener geistesgeschichtlichen Beriihrung mit der grie¬ 
chischen Antike in ihrer Spatform bedeutete, die fiir die Geschichte 
beider Bereiche von allergroBter Tragweite war — pnd nichts gibt 
uns das Recht, diese Beriihrung nur negativ zu bestimmen —, wohl 
aber sollen damit Bedenken gegen den Versuch angemeldet sein, 
diese Beriihrung hier an ihrem Ansatzpunkt gleichsam linear als 
naturliche Kontinuitat statt vielmehr dialektisch als das erste sich 
AbstoBen zweier urspriinglich heterogener Elemente zu erklaren 23 . 

22 J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Bucher Samuelis, Gottingen 1871; 
vgl. P. Katz, Septuagintal Studies in the mid-century, Festschrift fiir 
D o d d , S. 198 f., 200; vgl. II S. 36. 

23 Schon sagt P. Katz: „Man darf sagen, dafi die der Antike fremde 
und anstoBige Eigenstandigkeit der Kirche neben Staat und Gesellschaft 
ihre ursachliche Parallele in der die Sonderexistenz der Synagoge zum 
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Das bedeutet auch, dab ein Schatten der Trauer uber jener ge- 
schichtsphilosophischen Konzeption liegt, die sich von Clemens Ale- 
xandrinus uber Euseb, Augustin bis in die Gegenwart verfolgen 
laBt, nach welcher die Vorsehung des gottlichen Heilshandelns sich 
darin manifestiert hatte, daB sich die Offnung der alttestamentlichen 
Offenbarung fur den griechisch sprechenden Weltkreis gerade noch 
im richtigen Augenblick verwirklicht hatte, um auch ihre neutesta- 
mentliche Erfiillung der ganzen Welt zuganglich zu machen. In den 
Worten Augustins: „Quamobrem, etiamsi aliquid aliter in hebraeis 
exemplaribus invenitur quam isti posuerunt, cedendum esse ar- 
bitror divinae dispensationi quae per eos facta est, ut libri quos 
gens Iudaea caeteris populis vel religione vel invidia prodere nolebat, 
credituris per Dominum gentibus ministra regis Ptolemaei pote- 
state tanto ante proderentur.“ 23a Das heilsgesdiichtliche Schema in 
all seiner Tiefe und Schonheit vermag angesichts dessen, was dieses 
erste ZusammenstoBen zwischen alttestamentlicher Botschaft und 
Griechentum — in positiver und in negativer Hinsicht — in Wahrheit 
bedeutete, eben nur das DaB der Beruhrung anzudeuten, von seinem 
Wie aber nichts auszusagen, nichts etwa von jenem innerjudischen 
Ringen um die Gerechtigkeit und Wohlgefalligkeit dieser Beruhrung 
mit dem Fremden, das sich tief ins 2. nachchristliche Jahrhundert 
hinein erstreckt, und das bis zur Verfluchung des Tages fiihren konn- 
te, an welchem das Gesetz in die griechische Sprache libersetzt wur- 
de 24 , nichts aber auch von jener neutestamentlichen Neubestimmung 
griechisdien Wortes, wie sie etwa im Anruf des Apostels offenbar 
wird, nach dem zu traditen, „was wahr, ehrenhaft, gerecht, heilig, 
wohlgefallig, wohllautend ist, was Tugend und Lob bedeutet (Phil. 
4,8.9)“, uber dessen Wesen wir, wenn wir sagen, daB er ohne die 
Ubersetzung des AT in die griechische Sprache und ohne die Be¬ 
ruhrung mit der griechisdien Geisteswelt, nicht moglich gewesen 
ware, noch gar nichts ausgesagt haben. 


V 


Dieses Anliegen soli abschlieBend und zusammenfassend als Frage 
am Beispiel des Kyrios-Namens als Gottesbezeichnung erlautert 
werden; denn in diesem Einzelproblem geht es um eine Entschei- 
dung, die, weil ihr Gegenstand den Zentralbegriff des alttestament- 

Ausdruck bringenden Sprachgestalt der Lxx als Ubersetzung hat.“ 
(RGG III, 5. Bd. [1961] 1706). 

23a De doctrina Christiana II, 15, 22; vgl. VT 12 (1962) 149. 

24 Vgl. VT 12 (1962) 144. 
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lichen Zeugnisses bildet, als allgemein verpflichtend fur den gesam- 
ten Wortbereich des griechischen AT gelten darf. 

Es geht zuerst um die Frage, ob die Wahl des Kyrios-Namens als 
■Qbersetzungsformel fur nirp in der Lxx — wie man sich auch zur 
Frage stelle, ob die Bezeichnung Jahwes als den Lxx-Uber- 
setzern auch schon vorgegeben war oder aber auf Grund ihrer Wahl 
des Kyrios-Namens erst in den hebraischen Text eingefiihrt worden 
ist — phanomenologisch, relgionsgeschichtlich und psychologisch 
richtig erklart ist, wenn man sie aus dem religiosen Anjiegen der 
Ubersetzer erklart, den Gott Israels, um mit A. DeiBmann zu 
sprechen „(vom) Erdengewand des Nationalismus und des Semitis- 
mus, das ihn noch oft in seinen majestatischen Bewegungen hemm- 
te“ zu befreien und ihm die ,,internationale und intertemporale 
Weite“ eines universalen Gottes zu verleihen, „derer man jetzt fiir 
die Welt und die Zukunft der Religion** bedurfte, und fiir deren 
Verwirklichung der Kyrios-Name „wie geschaffen** 25 war, und wenn 
man auf diese Weise das griechische AT in der Gestalt der Lxx zum 
entscheidenden Faktor im Ubergang von israelitisch-nationalem 
Partikularismus zu spatjiidischem und dann christlichem Universa- 
lismus macht. Es ist nicht in erster Linie der lexikographische Be- 
fund, der es notwendig macht, hier Bedenken anzumelden — nichts 
ist in solchem MaBe auf Grund neuer Funde immer neuer Revisions- 
bediirftigkeit unterworfen wie die Lexikographie—; immerhin miiB- 
te gesagt werden, daB nach dem heutigen Stand der Forschung der 
Name Kyrios als monotheistische Bezeichnung des einen Gottes in 
der Zeit, in die die Ubersetzung des AT in ihrem Hauptbestarid zu 
setzen ist, noch kaum belegt ist, zum mindesten also nicht vor- 
herrschen konnte 20 ; noch B o u s s e t konnte in seinem Buche 27 sagen: 
„Ja in diesen (sc. hellenistischen) Zusammenhang ruckt jetzt auch 
die griechische Ubersetzung des AT mit ihrer Wiedergabe des Jah- 
venamens durch xvgiog ein. Die Ubersetzung ist eben auf einem 
Boden entstanden, auf dem diese allerallgemeinste Gottesbezeich- 
nung (neben $edg) iiblich war und verstanden wurde. So bekannte 
sich das Judentum mit seiner Bibel zu dem Kyrios, dem es allein 
Verehrung zollte 28 **. Aber schon bei ihm mufite dieser Satz unvermit- 
telt wirken, nachdem er zuvor fiir die drei Enklaven, in denen der 
Gebrauch des Terminus in diesem Sinn iiberhaupt nachweisbar war, 

25 A. DeiBmann, Die Hellenisierung des semitischen Monotheismus, 
8. Sept. 1902 (Internationaler OrientalistenkongreB in Hamburg) S. 173 f. 

20 W. F o e r s t e r in ThWB III (1938) 1048 ft. 1081; vgl. F. H a h n , Chri- 
stologische Hoheitstitel, FRLANT 38 (1963) 68if.; Dodd, The Bible and 
the Greeks 1935 ( 2 1954) S. 11. 

*7 Kyrios Christos 2 , 1921, (1. Auf 1.1913). 

28 S. 98. 
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Kleinasien, Agypten und Syrien 29 , keine Belege beizubringen ver- 
mocht hatte, die mit Sicherheit alter sind als das 1. Jh. v. Chr. 

Es ist aber in erster Linie das gezeichnete Bild vom Wesen der Lxx 
als Ganzes — hier im Besonderen die Tatsache, daB die Wiedergabe 
anderer Gottesbezeichnungen im griechischen AT eher als eine Nei- 
gung eine scheue Abneigung davor zeigen, den Gott Israels mit 
den der umliegenden Heidenwelt vertrauten Epitheta zu versehen —, 
in deren Licht es notwendig scheint, zu fragen, ob die universali- 
stische Erklarung der Wahl des Kyrios-Namens von den Glaubens- 
voraussetzungen der Ubersetzer aus nicht wie eine Metabasis eis alio 
genos erschiene — auch dann wenn sich der lexikographische Be- 
fund wieder verschieben sollte —, ob das Verhaltnis zwischen Par- 
tikularismus und Universalismus in Israel iiberhaupt zusam- 
mengesehen werden diirfe mit der ErschlieBung des alttestament- 
lichen Zeugnisses fur die griechisch sprechende Heidenwelt und ob 
dieses Problem iiberhaupt in seinem eigentumlichen Charakter er- 
kannt werden kann, wenn es mit geschichtlichen und kulturge- 
schichtlichen Phanomenen dieser Art in Zusammenhang gebracht 
wlr d — zu den gleichen Zweifeln gelangt hinsichtlich der alttesta- 
mentlichen Forschung im Anfang des 19. Jh. R. Smend 30 —; bei 
Deifimann war der Versuch sichtbar zeitgeschichtlich-politisch 
motiviert, und gerade dieser Umstand weckt die starksten Zweifel 
an seiner Gangbarkeit. 

Es geht im Lichte dieses Bedenkens nun aber auch um die Frage, 
ob auf Grund der iiberlieferungsgeschichtlichen Tatsache, daB in 
alien bis heute aufgefundenen jiidischen Lxx-Texten der Jahwe- 
name nicht mit KVQiog, sondern mit dem Tetragramm wiedergege- 
ben wird, die iibersetzungstechnische Korrelation zwischen dem he- 
braischen Jahwe und dem griechischen Kyrios iiberhaupt geleugnet 
und darum die theologische Uberlegung iiber die Ursachen dieser 
Wahl bei der Lxx als Riickprojektion christlicher Verhaltnisse in das 
vorchristliche Judentum abgetan werden diirfe. 

Ph. Vielhauer ist auf das Problem in seiner Auseinanderset- 
zung mit F. Hahn 31 eingegangen. Er sieht auf Grund der neueren 
Funde, unter Berufung auf P. K a h 1 e, die noch zu Boussets Zeiten 
ungeklarte Sachlage nunmehr in dem Sinne geklart, daB erst die 
Christen es waren, welche das Tetragramm durch xvgiog ersetzten, 
nachdem, um mit Kahle zu sprechen, „der gottliche Name, in 

S. 95 if. 

30 R. S m e n d, Universalismus und Partikularismus in der Alttesta- 
mentlichen Theologie des 19. Jh., Ev. Th. 22 (1962) 169—179, vor allem 
177 f.; K. Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik IV 1 (1953) 525 f. 

31 Ev. Th. 25 (1965) 28—30 (jetzt in: Aufsatze zum NT, Miinchen 1965 
S. 141 ff.). 
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hebraischen Buchstaben geschrieben, nicht mehr verstanden wurde". 
Und deshalb stellt sich fiir ihn die iiberlieferungsgeschichtliche Fra- 
ge hinsichtlich des Kyrios-Namens im NT nur noch in dieser Weise: 
„Wie kamen die Christen dazu, xvQiog fur Jahwe zu setzen?“ 82 

Sehen wir einmal ganz von der Bruchstiickhaftigkeit der tJberlie- 
ferung ab und geben wir zu — solange kein Fund da ist, der das 
Gegenteil bewiese, diirfen wir das —, daB im rechtglaubigen Juden- 
tum der vorchristlichen 33 und der christlichen Zeit 34 der Gottesname 
im kanonischen Schrifttum der Lxx durchgehend mit dem Tetra- 
gramm wiedergegeben sei, und daB dieser Gebrauch im kanonischen 
Schrifttum — dafiir diirfte die althebraische Schreibung des Jah- 
we-Namens im Habakuk-Kommentar der Hohle 1 sprechen — sich 
nicht nur auf die gottesdienstlich verwendeten Handschriften ein- 
schrankte —; was sagt denn dieser Befund hinsichtlich der Frage aus, 
ob und in welchem MaBe im griechisch sprechenden Judentum der 
Kyrios-Name als Bezeichnung des israelitischen Gottes, als Bezeich- 
nung Jahwes, gebraucht werden durfte und gebraucht wurde? Doch 
allerhochstens dies, daB das Anliegen der griechisch sprechenden 
Juden, daB die griechische tJbersetzung seines Offenbarungswortes 
lediglich in seiner Bedeutung als Abbild des Urbildes Offenbarungs- 
charakter besitze, zuerst in der Nennung des Gottesnamens Aus- 
druck finden muBte und hier in einer Weise wie es im iibrigen 
Wortgebrauch der fremden Sprache nicht erfordert war. 

Doch allerhochstens dies, daB die Furcht vor der Aussprache des 
Gottesnamens, wie sie sich im Hebraischen in der Ersetzung von 
durch 'rta manifestiert, schon im vorchristlichen Judentum 
der hellenistischen Zeit existierte. 

Nichts vermag dieser Befund auszusagen hinsichtlich der Frage, 
ob das Qere Adonai des masoretischen Textes bereits die Voraus- 
setzung fiir die Wiedergabe des Jahwenamens mit xvgtoq in der 
Lxx (E. Stauffer, K. G. Kuhn, L. Cerfaux, F. Hahn), ob 
das Qere Adonai eine Riickwirkung der Lxx-Obersetzung des Jah¬ 
wenamens sei (Baudissin, G. Quell, J. Ziegler), oder ob 
der Kyrios-Name als Bezeichnung fiir Jahwe in der Lxx primar 
iiberhaupt nichts mit dem hebraischen 'm zu tun habe. Diese Frage 
bleibt vorderhand offen. 

Nichts vermag er auszusagen iiber ein kategorisches Verbot der 
Aussprache des Kyrios-Namens als Gottesbezeichnung im vorchrist¬ 
lichen Judentum, nichts iiber die Frage, in welchem MaBe bereits 
in dieser Zeit der Kyrios-Begriff von seiner alttestamentlichen Neu- 

32 S. 30. 

33 Papyrus Fouad 266; Leviticus-Fragment von Hohle 4. 

34 Zwolfprophetenrolle, Aquila-Fragmente der Geniza, Mercatische 
Fragmente. 
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bestimmung her im griechisch sprechenden Judentum verwurzelt 
war, und darum nichts hinsichtlich der Frage, in welchem MaBe die 
Wahl des Kyrios-Namens bei den neutestamentlichen Zeugen im 
alttestamentlichen Wortgebrauch begrundet war. 

Wenn die vorchristliche hellenistische Judenschaft — und das 
deutet auch Vielhauer an 35 — den Kyrios-Namen fur Jahwe, 
wenn auch nicht in der synagogalen Schriftlesung, so doch im aufier- 
gottesdienstlichen Sprachgebrauch, im Verkehr mit der heidnischen 
Umwelt, und in der Interpretation des kanonisierten Offenbarungs- 
wortes in Apokalyptik, Lehre und Geschichtsschreibung, kannte und 
brauchte, dann ware doch die Behauptung, die Ubertragung von alt¬ 
testamentlichen Jahweaussagen auf den Kyrios Jesus miiBte jetzt 
nicht mehr primar von der Tatsache her erklart werden, daB in der 
Lxx fur Jahwe Kyrios eintrat, ebenso unhaltbar wie etwa die Be¬ 
hauptung, durch die Vermeidung der Aussprache des Gottesnamens 
Jahwe und ihre Ersetzung durch das Qere Adonai ware in der Ju¬ 
denschaft die ursprungliche Bedeutung des Tetragramms in Ver- 
gessenheit geraten. Die theologische Verbindung zwischen Kyrios 
und Jahwe bestand im vorchristlichen Judentum mindestens im 
gleichen MaBe wie die zwischen Adonai und Jahwe, und diese Tra¬ 
dition k o n n t e den ersten christlichen Zeugen nicht verborgen 
sein. Was sie vom Judentum nicht iibernahmen, das war nicht der 
Kyrios-Name als Bezeichnung fur Jahwe, sondern seine in religioser 
Furcht begrundete rein chiffrehafte Ersetzung durch das Tetra- 
gramm. 

Man darf hier weiter gehen: Wenn wir heute auf Grund der zwar 
sparlichen aber durch keine Ausnahme relativierten Aussagen der 
Oberlieferung sagen durfen, daB in den griechischen Ubersetzungs- 
texten mit Sicherheit in der gottesdienstlichen Lesung — an 
Stelle des Jahwe-Namens auch im griechischen Text das Tetra- 
gramm stand, wenn es andererseits aber auch feststeht, daB der 
Kyrios-Name als Bezeichnung fur Jahwe im vorchristlichen Juden¬ 
tum bekannt und anerkannt war, dann ist von hier aus nicht die 
Tatsache ein Problem, daB auch die ersten christlichen Zeugen den 
einen Gott des Alten und des Neuen Bundes und den, von dem sie 
erkannt und geglaubt hatten, daB er Christus der Sohn des leben- 
digen Gottes und Gott war, Kyrios nannten, sondern die — auch 
den ersten christlichen Zeugen bei der Nennung dieses Namens 
fraglos nicht unbekannte — Tatsache, daB die vorchristliche Juden¬ 
schaft offenbar den Kyrios-Namen dann, wenn sie mit ihm Jahwe, 
den Gott Israels bezeichnete, von der gleichen Heiligkeit umgeben 
wuBte, wie wenn sie den Adonai-Namen aussprach, daB also der 

35 s. 30. 606 
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griechische Kyrios-Name im vorchristlichen Judentum nichts anderes 
war und nichts anderes bedeuten durfte als der hebraische Adonai- 
Name und daB er in dieser Bedeutung von den Christen iiber- 
nommen wurde. Beide Tatsachen, die erst im Licht dieser neuen 
Zeugnisse als gesichert gelten diirfen, sind in gleicher Weise be- 
deutsam: sowohl die Tatsache, daB die Furcht vor dem Aussprechen 
des hebraischen Jahwenamens schon in vorchristlicher Zeit bestand, 
daB also die Nachricht des babylonischen Talmud, der Gebrauch des 
Tetragramms, d. h. die Nennung des Jahwenamens, ware schon nach 
dem Tod Simons des Gerechten (270 v. Chr.) aufgegeben worden, der 
geschichtlichen Wahrheit durchaus nicht fernzuliegen braucht — 
Andeutungen davon sind ja auch in der Lxx, Philo und Josephus 
iiberliefert 36 —, als auch die Tatsache, daB sich diese Furcht auch 
auf das Aquivalent im griechischen Obersetzungstext iibertragen 
hatte. Denn diese beiden Tatsachen bestatigen unsere auf Grund 
anderer Argumente gewonnenen Erkenntnisse: 

1. daB die Ubersetzung der Lxx im vorchristlichen Judentum die 
eine und alleinige Bedeutung hatte, den griechisch sprechenden Ju- 
den das zu sein, was den hebraisch sprechenden das AT in der 
Sprache der Vater war, 

2. daB das, was dieser Ubersetzungstext dem hebraisch-aramai- 
schen Urtext gegeniiber an Neuem bot, nicht in einem dem alttesta- 
mentlichen Zeugnis fernen und fremden Bereich griindet, sondern 
nichts anderes ist, als die Bewahrung und Unterstreichung des ge- 
nuinen vorhellenistischen alttestamentlichen Zeugnisses. 

Baudissin, der in der religionsgeschichtlichen Ableitung des Ky- 
rios-Namens als der allgemeinen monotheistischen Gottesbezeichnung in 
der hellenistisch-synkretistischen Welt mit D e i B m a n n und B o u s s e t 
ubereinstimmt, wehrt sich denn auch mit aller Macht — nach seinem 
Verstandnis mit Bousset — gegen DeiBmanns universalistische 
Interpretation 3 ?. Man wird soweit mit DeiBmann, Bousset und 
Baudissin zusammengehen diirfen, daB man der Wahl des Kyrios- 
Namens als Bezeichnung fur Jahwe einen nicht rein negativ abgrenzend 
apologetischen, sondern auch positiv missionierenden Aspekt zugibt. Nur 
wtirde sich von unserem uberlieferungsgeschichtlichen und theologischen 
Befund her, dieses Anliegen darin verwirklicht haben — und darin, 
muBten wir uns nicht nur von DeiBmann, sondern auch von Bous¬ 
set und Baudissin abgrenzen —, daB man sich fur einen Begriff 
entschied, der rein begrifflich die Vorstellung des Herrseins Gottes iiber 
das All auch im Nichtisraeliten wecken muBte, ohne ihn aber gleich- 
zeitig an die genuin hellenistisch-synkretistische religiose Entwicklung 

36 Die Aquiavalenz von m«r* und 'ilK als Gottesbezeichnung ist fur 
die vorchrl. Zeit durch Damaskusschrift Kap. 19,1 gesichert: „Man schwore 
nicht bei Aleph-Lamed und nicht bei Aleph-Daleth.“ 

3 ? Kyrios II, Giessen 1929, S.311 L; vgl. MSU 7 (1961) 10, Anm. 3. 
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zum Monotheismus hin zu erinnem — ein geistesgeschichtliches Analogon 
durfte das Verstandnis des ayvcoatog ftedg in Act. 17 sein. Audi wenn 
wir — was mir wahrscheinlicher bleibt — die Prioritat im hebraischen 
Bereich, im tlbergang von rPiT zu 'ns sehen, kann das Zugestandnis 
dieses missionierenden Aspektes in der Wahl des Kyrios-Namens im 
griechischen Bereich durchaus aufrecht erhalten werden. Nur wurde 
unter dieser Voraussetzung noch deutUcher, daB der innere Grund fur 
die Vermeidung des Jahwe-Namens und seine Ersetzung durch y.vocog — 
'ns— im hebraischen und im griechischen Bereich — nicht die Eroff- 
nung seines VerstSndnisses fur auBerisraelitische Gottesvorstellungen 
war, sondern umgekehrt die in seiner Heiligkeit und Einzigkeit begriin- 
dete Verhtillung seines Namens. 

Ich glaube nicht, daB neue Funde je einmal noch solch tiefgreifen- 
de religionsgeschichtliche, geistesgeschichtliche Oder theologische 
Verschiebungen verursachen konnen, wie sie hier angenommen wer¬ 
den muBten, auf der einen Seite unter der Voraussetzung, daB der 
Kyrios-Name un vorchristlichen Judentum als Gottesbezeichnung 
uberhaupt nicht existierte, auf der anderen Seite unter der Vor¬ 
aussetzung, daB sich der vom vorchristlichen Judentum angeeignete 
Kyrios-Name in der Zeit der Entstehung der Lxx als der Terminus 
fur die spatantike Vorstellung des einen universalen Gottes erwiese. 
Es sind innere Griinde, die in solchen Fragen allein noch zu einer 
Entscheidung fuhren konnen. Neue Funde — und unter diesen 
durfte dem der Mercatischen Fragmente im Ende des vergangenen 
und dem der Zwolfprophetenrolle in der Mitte dieses Jh.s im bi- 
blischen Bereich in dem der gleichzeitigen Profangrazitat an Bedeu- 
tung keiner gleichzustellen sein — bringen iiberlieferungs- und 
theologiegeschichtlich nur noch leise und sanfte Korrekturen mit 
sich; aber gerade liber diese gilt es, sich zu verwundern. 


VI 


Die Frage nach der Bedeutung der Lxx-Forschung fur die Theo- 
logie konnte hier nur im Versuch einer Klarung ihres Grundpro- 
blems einer Beantwortung naher gebracht, die Bedeutung dieser Ge¬ 
stalt des AT fiir das neutestamentliche Zeugnis nur angedeutet, ihre 
Bedeutung als das alttestamentliche Offenbarungswort, das die Vor¬ 
aussetzung fur die Entstehung eigentlich christlicher Literatur bil- 
det, nicht mehr erortert werden. Aber auch fur diese beiden Proble- 
me bildet die Entscheidung in der hier gestellten Frage die erste 
Voraussetzung, dergegeniiber alle weiteren Entscheidungen sekun- 
darer Natur sind: 
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Ich fasse den Ertrag der Untersuchung in fiinf Thesen zusammen: 

1. Die geistesgeschichtliche Fragestellung hat ergeben, daB die 
Ubersetzung des AT in die griechische Sprache in vorchristlicher 
Zeit restlos und einzig am urspriinglichen alttestamentlichen Offen- 
barungswort in der Sprache der Vater orientiert war und nur in 
dem MaB den Anspruch, Offenbarungswort zu sein, erheben durfte, 
als sie der Forderung, getreues Abbild dieses Urbildes zu sein, 
gerecht wurde. 

2. Daraus folgt fur die geschichtliche Fragestellung, daB die Zeit 
der alttestamentlichen Uberlieferungsgeschichte, die durch die Not- 
wendigkeit und die Zulassung griechischer Ubertragung des alt¬ 
testamentlichen Offenbarungswortes charakterisiert ist, lediglich 
als die Zeit eines riickwarts oder vorwarts gewandten Ubergangs, 
nicht als Epoche von eigenstandiger Bedeutung bestimmt werden 
kann. 

3. Die Untersuchung seines besonderen Charakters erweist dieses 
Ubersetzungswerk als ein in Wesen, Inhalt und Form das Erbe des 
vorhellenistischen Israel vertretendes und dieses gegen den Wider- 
stand der zeitgenossischen hellenistischen Vorstellungswelt hindurch- 
bewahrendes Unternehmen, dessen eigentiimliche Bedeutung zuerst 
in der durch die Neubesinnung auf dieses Erbe verursachten tieferen 
Erfassung und Auspragung des alttestamentlichen Zeugnisgehaltes 
besteht. 

4. Aus These 1 und 2 folgt, daB Lxx-Forschung auch innerhalb der 
exegetischen Disziplin kein Bereich von eigenstandiger Bedeutung 
ist, sondern lediglich ein Mittelglied, zwischen alttestamentlicher 
Exegese, mit der sie den Auslegungsgegenstand, und neutestament- 
licher Exegese, mit der sie die Sprache und die Gestalt des im neu- 
testamentlichen Zeugnis offenbaren alttestamentlichen Wortes ge- 
meinsam hat. 

5. Aus These 3 folgt im Licht der Thesen 1 und 2, daB Lxx-For¬ 
schung innerhalb dieser Einordnung im Ganzen der exegetischen 
Disziplinen die besondere Funktion hat, den Charakter des alt¬ 
testamentlichen Zeugnisses in einem Stadium herauszustellen, das 
trotz und in seiner negativen Bestimmung als Abbild eines reineren 
Urbildes ein Stadium der letzten Reife ist. Um es auf eine kurze 
Formel zu bringen: Es ware m. E. nicht gut, eine „Theologie der 
Lxx“ zu schreiben, die nicht in das Ganze einer „Theologie des AT“ 
eingeordnet ware; innerhalb einer Theologie des AT aber gebiihrte 
ihr ein bis dahin nicht gewahrter Ehrenplatz. 
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